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Real-Life Romances. 


Some Leaves from Two Travellers’ Notebooks. 


By MALCOLXC SAVAGE TREACHER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. C. DUGDALE, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


With Mr. Donald McLeish, the well-known Alpine photographer, the Author has made several 
journeys through the length and breadth of Italy. They have travelled leisurely, mixing with the 
people, and in that way have come across many most interesting little stories—veritable “ human 


documents,” palpitating with the spirit of romance. 


Half-a-dozen or so of these narratives are here set 
down, illustrated in most cases by a photograph of the narrator taken on the spot. 


“T believe the 


stories to be quite true,’’ writes Mr. Treacher, ‘ and they were all related by the people shown in 


the photographs. 


ay 


was with no determined plan to 
seek adventures that McLeish and I 
set out on our various journeys to 
Italy ; then, the tour of a modern Sir 
Galahad or Don Quixote would prove 
wondrously ludicrous in these prosaic days. The 
curious little stories here told—the fruits of three 
tours—have been, for the most part, none of our 
own seeking. Yet with so much rich romance 
is the land sown that in a short season an 
earnest searcher could doubtless find many such 
real-life narratives. 

I am convinced that no age ever seemed the 
age of Romance to itself. The Venice of to-day 
is rapidly becoming prosaic. For here steam- 
boats are driving the gondola from the canals, 
cinemas are closing the marionette shows, 
German beer-halls occupy the noble porticoes of 
splendid old palaces, and even the carnival is 
dwindling to a minor “ side-show ” in Venetian 
life. But the heart of the true Venetian remains 
staunch and loyal to ancient tradition. Balduino 
—the man seen in our first photograph—is 
such a true citizen of the city of the Doges. He 
vends potatoes and cabbages alongside the 
canals. With him we tarried one morning to 
while away a few idle moments. There was some- 
thing in the man’s eyes, in spite of his smiling 
face, that suggested either deep tragedy or secret 
sorrow. Learning that he had finished his 
business for the day, we asked him to smoke 
a Pipe with us at the Birreria Pschorr. Mutely 


xxxiv.—t. 


I have, however, considered it advisable to alter the names.” 


he sat in the gardens there for some time, 
sipping his white wine. Then I chanced to ask 
him if he were married. < 

“T shall never marry, signore,” he answered, 
gravely. “‘ You'll perhaps understand when I 
tell you why. Although we were all born in 
Venice, my mother, a flower-seller, left here 
years ago for Rome. I was with her for some 
time there. Then my brother Gaspare wrote and 
said he was marrying my cousin Annetta. He 
asked me to come back and help him in his 
vegetable business. Now, I had always liked 
Annetta ; yet she seemed to care no whit for 
me. I supposed she was rather shy. Then, 
too, it was no wonder she had always preferred 
Gaspare. For he, signore, was a man of the kind 
that women adore—big and lusty of limb, clear- 
eyed, and full of merry wit. The day before he 
married was the Festa del Redentore. I stayed 
in my room all that day ; my heart was not with 
the revellers. Rather late at night I left the 
house for a walk by the sea. Seemingly as 
though waiting for me,a woman in a red domino 
came up and touched my arm. Bidding me 
accompany her, she walked rather quickly ahead 
of me. We Italians love a mystery, and soon I 
had forgotten my grief and we were chatting 
together as though we had known each other for 
years. As far as the Bacino we walked. There, 
while we sat on the quay, she bade me kiss her. 
She told me she loved me before all men—that 
she had always loved me. I felt myself trembling 
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when she touched me. Her voice, too, had more than a suspicion 
of quavering in it. When we had embraced for a while she 
bade me kiss her again. ‘Then, I believe, I playfully struggled 
with her, trying to remove the domino, But our struggle did 
not last long, for she became deeply moved. She told me that 
if the mask were moved from her face she would kill herself 
that very night. There was enough in the woman’s terrible 
earnestness to tell me that she would carry out her intention, 
so, asking her pardon, I desisted. After my promise to make 
no further attempt she sat by me again, fondling my hair 
and stroking my face. Then she bade me kiss her once more 
while we both closed our eyes. Suddenly, before 1 knew what 
was happening, she had vanished into the night. Not much more 
about her did I think just then, for the next and the following 
days were too full of excitements of the wedding to lend 
much semblance of reality to that night adventure. Soon 
after, I went back to Rome ; my mother had fallen ill. 

“Perhaps a year had elapsed, when we had a telegram from 
Gaspare telling us that Annetta had given birth to little 
Gioffredo, and now lay dying. I had not much money, and I 
walked nearly the whole of the way. Holy Mother! how I 
remember that journey! I moaned with sorrow at every mile. 
When I arrived Annetta was already dead, 

but Gaspare said she had spoken about 

me a lot in her delirium; she had often 
referred to a red domino that I was to 
have when she was no more, That 
night he gave it me. I wear it here, 
signore ’ —and Balduino paused 
a moment to touch reverently the 
breast of his red shirt. Then, 
with a sigh, he continued. 

“ Gaspare did not live long after- 

wards, One night his gondola 

was run down by a_ steamer. 

Folk said that he had purposely 
rowed his craft in the way of 
the vessel. Little Gioffredo 
is in Rome now, with my 
mother. Perhaps you will 
call on her, signore, when 
you go thither.” 

He wrote down a few 
simple directions, and a 
few days later, on our 
arrival in Rome, we loaded 
the little fellow with toys 
and chocolates. His grand- 
mother’s stock of flowers 
we purchased outright, too, 
on several occasions, It was 
the only way in which we 
could display our sympathy. 


A Mystery of the 
Monte Rosa. 


Belduino, the fruit-seller of Venice, whose tragic life-story is here related. 
Photo, by Donald McLeish, 


Nobody minds getting up 
at four in the morning to 
make a mountainascent, but 
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Rachele, who was found, when a little 
baby, on the slopes of Monte Rosa. She 
is here seen with her foster-mother. 


Photo. by Donald McLeish 


it is quite another matter to do so merely for the 
sake of sitting for hours on end in a stuffy coach, 
Thus tired and cross I left Aosta for Courmayeur, 
and incidentally came across my second romance. 
It takes the four sturdy horses five hours to 
reach Courmayeur from Aosta, but in fine 
weather it is time well spent, for you get 
wondrous glimpses of the snows on Monte 
Paradiso, and farther along the white slopes of 
Monte Rosa, On the way I pondered over a 
strange story we had heard on the previous 
evening. While our beds were being prepared 
at the coach office, where we afterwards 
slept most comfortably for four francs, joint 
expense, we sat for awhile in Zimmerman’s. 
Here, one of the postboys enjoying our 
hospitality told us that five years before a 
lady and a gentleman had halted with their 
carriage at the Victoria for the night. With 
them was a tiny child. On the following day 
the “ Herr Baron ” had set out with his carriage 
to climb the slopes of the Monte Rosa. The 


couple returned two days after, but without the 
child. Staying only for dinner, they had then 
vanished for ever, so far as the good folk of Aosta 
were concerned. Now, on the previous day 
Tomaso Petriti, a well-known guide of Cour- 
mayeur, had made the ascent of the same 
mountain with two travellers. Some hour’s 
journey from the huts beneath the peak the party 
had stayed a few moments torest. It was bitterly 
cold. Saying that he wished to warm his limbs, 
Tomaso commenced to trot to and fro along 
the edge of the cliff. Suddenly, hearing a tiny 
smothered cry, he stopped. The sounds came 
from a little cleft on the mountain face. Stoop- 
ing down, Tomaso found a tiny bundle. Snug 
and warm in a fur mantle, a small pink-and- 
white morsel of humanity greeted his astonished 
eyes. 

Rushing excitedly back to his travellers, they 
were all soon busily occupied in warming some 
condensed milk on the spirit stove. They found 
no mark of identification on the mite’s clothes. 
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Milan Cathedral, which was the scene of the exciting incident related in “A ‘Tragic 


Photo, by} Honeymoon. 
When Tomaso’s wife, Maddalena, saw the baby 
she instantly fell in love with it. Childless 
couples are invariably passing fond of small 
humanity, and several years have elapsed since 
Tomaso and his wife adopted Rachele, as they 
christened her. One wonders whether good 
fortune one day awaits her, for scores of novelists 
have ever turned just such mysteries to good 
account for their heroine. Did Rachele’s own 
romance begin and end on the day she was dis- 
covered on the Monte Rosa? Whether it has 
or not, Rachele certainly had the appearance of 
perfect happiness when we photographed her 
sitting in front of her foster-mother’s market cart. 


A Tragic Honeymoon. 


We were wandering about, and, before journey- 
ing back to Rome, we halted awhile at Milan to 


— 7 climb the summit of the 
cathedral. I have often 
wondered why that horrible 
fecling of nausea and giddi- 
ness should attack even 
experienced Alpinists on 
tall edifices built by man. 
For the second time in my 
life—the first dating from 
my ascent of the tower of 
Notre- Dame —I fought 
against an insane desire 
to fling myself to the pave- 
ment below. Suddenly a 
strong hand seized my 
arm. The grip on my 
flesh was friendly, and 
seemingly without inten- 
tion. Yet it saved me. 
When my faculties were 
in normal order again I 
realized that somebody was 
pointing out the towers 
and domes of distant 
Pavia to me. It was the 
guide of the cathedral. 

“You are not the first 
man I have saved from a 
rash deed, signore,” he 
said, kindly. “Yet on 
Christmas Day of last year 
something happened of a 
far more tragic nature. 
Andrea and Lisetta were 
married on that day, you 
must know. As a mad 
frolic both they and _ his 
brother Giacobbe climbed 
these same steps. Now, 
Giacobbe loved the maid, 
but his brother had won 
her. A fine wench is Lisetta ; she was born and 
bred in the Via Torino, where I live. That 
day she. wore her white bridal robe; her 
hair was adorned with flowers, and her merry 
face aglow with happiness. 

“While I was showing her the blue line 
yonder, where the Alps lie, we suddenly heard 
sounds of a struggle on another part of the tower. 
An altercation had broken out between the 
brothers. Now, I had perceived that Giacobbe 
seemed ill at ease. His eyes were bloodshot ; I 
saw by the dark rings around them that he had 
not slept for many nights. Yet I thought that 
only natural, for, were I younger, I should have 
wooed the maid myself. Rushing round to the 
twain, a horrid spectacle met our eyes. Mad- 
dened by jealousy, Giacobbe had seized Andrea 
by the waist, and was throwing his whole weight 

i T 


Donald McLeish, 
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upon him to thrust him over the parapet into the 
street below. For a second I stood frozen with 
horror, The parapet is very narrow, and it 
would be easy for one of them to be dashed to 
atoms in the twinkling of an eye. Lisetta first 
recovered her senses. Leaping forward, she 
buried her nails deeply into Giacobbe’s face, but 
by this time he had lifted the other man clean 
over the masonry. The pain of the woman’s 
nails in his cheek caused him to lose his hold 
momentarily, but it seemed as though our inter- 
vention had come too late, for Andrea had 
vanished. All I could see was a fragment of his 
coat caught around a cornice. Rushing forward, 
I gripped Giacobbe by the throat and flung him 


back to safety. Then, while we were all 
kissing one another and shaking hands, and 
kissing each other again, somebody looked 
round for Giacobbe. But he had disappeared. 
Still, nobody wanted him, as you may guess, 
signore. I drank his share of wine at the feast 
afterwards, I danced all through the night, I——”” 
Here the worthy man stopped to light one of 
my cigars, and the rest of his story is not of high 
import to grave citizens of the world. 


Battlefield to Cloister. 


Not far from Florence is the monastery of 
Certosa. Its inhabit<.1ts are curiously robed, 
for the monks of Certosa are among the few 


down on the orders of 
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pended by the good 
his coat. fathers. 
Poffare! I During prac- 
know not tically the 
how the whole of our 
buttons voyage of 
held! Grip- discovery 
ping one of around the 
his arms monastery 
tightly, with our guide 
Lisetta hold- had proved 
ing the himself 
other, we rather of 
somehow E Z taciturn dis- 
Gagged him, THAR Ontens who ng oe de nt Cerne ar arnt yn gte ding 
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“Then the cuirassiers charged 
over us. 


the steps from the pergola, literally tapestried 
with honeysuckle and purple vine, our Cerberus 
slipped. A very distinct ‘‘ Donnerwetter |” 
echoed from his lips. Our guide, I realized, was 
no Italian. Attracted by his well-set-up military 
bearing, denoting hours spent in the field and 
barracks, I halted to touch his arm. 

“You are German?” I asked him. Then, 
without awaiting his response, I continued, 
guilelessly : ‘I spent two years in Diisseldorf.” 

“My birthplace!” ejaculated the monk, 
turning quickly to me. Then, bidding me sit 


beside him on a stone bench, he fired off a score 
of questions. Not for thirty years had he seen 
the Rhenish town, he said; “ not since he had 
marched out with his regiment to fight the-——” 
He stopped suddenly, possibly feeling he had 
already said too much. Yet he had aroused my 
curiosity, What power of persuasion I used I 
cannot now remember, but somehow or other 
his reserve melted, his eyes shone with enthu- 
siasm, and he told me the following story. 

“ Friedaschen saw me to the railway station 
with my men,” he burst out. ‘“‘ We were getting 
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married when the war was over. Every house 
was hung with flags; everybody cheered my 
fine Uhlans. Men pressed moncy in their palms, 
women kissed their hands as they tramped by ; 
our folk were mad with enthusiasm to beat the 
Frenchmen. I saw only the tears in Frieda’s 
eyes. She tried to look brave, but she couldn't 
hide her tears. I wanted to set a good example 
to my Uhlans, but when I shouted my com- 
mands my voice faltered. With bitterness I 
perceived that I, their leader, was the least 
manly of them all. At the station I could no 
longer hold back my flood of feeling. Sobbing 
like a child, I rested my head for one short 
second on Frieda’s neck. Tightly I clung to 
her, for something seemed to say we should never 
sce each other again in this world. I was almost 
the last to step into the train. Just as the 
whistle was yelping its horrid farewell I choked 
back my sobs and pressed my lips against hers. 
Then I took her into my arms, lifting her little 
fect right off the ground. Into my car she 
sobbed a ‘Gott behiite dich.’ ‘ God bless you, 
my own soul!’ said I, my throat parched, my 
eyes burning. Ticn I jumped into the train, 
which bore us off towards the frontier. My 
men told me I fought well, yet I was too full of 
despair, too full of wretched foreboding for the 
future, to care for much. Frieda was ill, ill for 
the love of me, they wrote. She was dying, per- 
haps—and I could not go to her. My only satis- 
faction was to be at the enemy who had robbed 
me of her—to sabre them, to drive at them with 
my lance. For we carried lances, we officers. 
They picked us off at first, for our sabres told 
them our rank. When we lay camping on the 
wet grass, the night before Worth, the last 
letter came. Frieda was on the point of death. 
She kept moaning for me to come. Yet no call 
was stronger than that of duty, my general told 
me ; he refused me permission to go and see her. 
The next day I sabred six poor devils, broke my 
lance, and had two horses shot under me. Then 
Iran beside my troop and fought with the butt- 
end of arifle. At last a shell burst just over us, 
an awful red volcano of thunder and flame, bring- 
ing death to half the brave fellows beside me and 
hurling me, half-dead and bleeding, to the ground. 
Then the cuirassicrs charged over us ;_ my arms 
still bear the marks of their horses’ hoofs, For 
a time I lay unconscious. When I woke I 
thought first of Frieda ; I knew in my heart she 
was dead. I wantedtodie,too. I wasacoward. 
I could not face the world without her. When 


I was better they brought me a tiny wisp of her’ 


hair and told me her last message—that I should 
consecrate my life to thinking of her. I’ve been 
here at Certosa ever since, devoting every moment 
to thought and devotion, praying for us both 


and trying to fit myself to join her when the end 
comes.” 

That is the plain, unvarnished tale of the monk 
of Certosa. At the portals of the monastery we 
tovk his picture. As he smilingly bade leave of 
us he caught McLeish’s arm and whispered 
something in his ear. 

“* My vows forbid me to leave the monastery,” 
said he, ‘“ but nevertheless I’m visiting England 
with you!” He has v and with us, 
and I fecl sure that the best wishes of WIDE 
Wor tp readers will go out to this gallant soldier- 
monk, 


The Condemned Cell. 


It was Enrichetta, the flower-seller, who first 
enlisted our sympathies for young Ansaldo. 
He was a petty officer on one of the torpedo 
craft stationed off Venice, whither our fancy had 
drawn us again before wending our flight to the 
capital. Enrichetta had posed to McLeish in 
the Palace of the Doges. From her we had 
learned of the tragedy which the Venctian folk 
were busily discu sing. There had been a 
drunken riot aboard the craft. One Raimondo 
had been the ringleader. He had been punished 
by Licutenant Ghiaia on the previous day for 
some offence. Some” said he drugged the 
men’s wine, but in any case haff a mutiny broke 
out, shots were fired, and another torpedo-boat 
put out from the Molo Orientale. Ansaldo was 
discovered in his officer's berth, revolver in hand, 
lying in a drunken stupor. A few feet away 
Ghiaia was stretched across the table, a bullet- 
wound through his temple. Ansaldo now lay 
in the State prison, overlooking the Canal of 
S. Marco, under sentence of death. Enrichetta 
was his betrothed, and at the end of the year 
they were to have been married. Then she 
would be no more compelled to sell flowers. 
She related her pitiful little tale in the hope that 
we could help her in some way. We told her 
we could do nothing, but she would not listen 
to us. For one thing, Ansaldo had no money, 
and I believe we gave her a few lire, for in Italy 
justice is harsh and cold, and condemned men 
get few luxuries beyond bread and water. Before 
she left us we had promised to go and sce the 
man on the following day. Small bribes over- 
come big men in Italy, and that is how, some 
hours afterwards, we came to be sitting face to 
face with young Ansaldo. He seemed very 
hopeful, and thanked us gratefully for the money. 
He told us that a tiny feast was even now in 
preparation for him, and that the chaplain of 
the prison was to dine with him. Very sure 
indeed was Ansaldo that death did not await 
him on the following day. 

“ Honestly, I do not believe I killed my officer,” 
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he told us. “I was drunk—everybody knows 
that—but not drunk enough to kill, not mad 
with liquor. Oh, no!” 

Thus he went on. Evidently, although the 
poor wretch was not quite positive whether he 
was the criminal or not, suspicion should have 
lain more heavily on Raimondo. Presently the 
turnkeys came ; it was time to terminate the 
interview. Bidding Ansaldo be of good cheer, 
we continued our walk around the prison, 
Coming to the kitchen, we discovered the prison 
cooks spitting the very fowls we had provided. 
One of them was upbraiding the other on lis 
extreme care in preparing thc 
herb sauce. 

“There’s no need to take so 
much trouble,’ he grumbled. 
“Ansaldo won’t mind. He's 
booked to die to-morrow.” 

“One knows that,” 
responded the other, 
without looking up. 
“But the chaplain, 
badate ! he’s the very 
deuce for sauce and 
stuffing !” 

So much for 
culinary skill in 
the Prigione di 
Venezia. Fruit- 
ful of interest is 
the end of the 
story. Raimondo, 
transferred as a 
disciplinary 
measure to the 
cruiser squadron, 
had been load- 
ing shells for 
the big guns 


that day. By some lucky stroke of fortune— 
for Ansaldo—the chain attached to the crane 
broke, and a missile weighing many hundred- 
weights fell upon Raimondo. Hurled to the 
deck, maimed and half dead, in fear of death 
and eternal torment, he confessed to having 
shot Lieutenant Ghiaia. Ansaldo_ married 
his lovely Enrichetta ; Raimondo, as I write, 
lies at death’s door in the prison infirmary ; 
and, so far as we are concerned, that is 
all there is to tell. 


Enrichetta, the flower-seller, whose sailor-lover was condemned to death for shooting an officer. 
Photo. Fy Donald McLeish 
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The Poisoned Sword. 


My last story is pure melodrama, with an 
anti-climax—that fatal anti-climax one finds in 
so many real-life storics. We sat, a merry com- 
pany, around the table of Signor Bucchi in 
a noble Roman palazzo. A notable man is 

; Signor Bucchi ; he has fought some of the most 
memorable duels in Italy ; his name has been 
associated with half the cases running through 
its divorce courts. Crammed with rich treasures 
of medieval times is this palazzo in the Corso, 
and we had enjoyed an excellent dinner. High 
above us on the tapestried walls hung trophies 
of arms from every warrior nation of all time— 
huge battleaxes that had seen service against 
the Saracen; delicate swords from Seville ; 
clumsy lances once used in the tournament ; 
Spanish arquebuses, Indian tomahawks, and 
Turkish scimitars. 

After dinner we sat long over our cigarettes, 
enjoying the delicious coffee. Somehow our 
talk drifted to these wondrous spoils of dead and 
gone warriors. Bucchi told us many stories 
relating to them. One, I recollect, dealt with a 
long, delicate-looking rapier that had been 
brought from Peru by an ancestor of our host, a 
follower in the army of Cortes. Bucchi reached 
down the sword and handed it round the com- 
pany for inspection. When it reached the hands 
of a dapper little lieutenant of Picdmontese 
infantry, it was not sufficient for the young fire- 
eater merely to fondle the blade ; he must test 
its keenness. Amalia, his fiancée, who was 
seated by his side, bade him pass the weapon 
to another, but young Cogli’s mind was 
made up. 

On the table stood a tall candelabra, the spoil 
of some altar. From its silver lip a stout wax 
candle protruded. Stepping back a couple of 
paces, Cogli first swung the blade around his 
head in a circle of flame ; then, beckoning those 
of the company who stood near to give room 
for the play of his arm, he made a swift lunge at 
tne wax. It must have been rather a clumsy 
thrust, for, instead of severing the candle, the 
big candelabra was hurled with a thud to the 
floor, carrying with it some fine Venetian glass- 
ware. Before we had fully recovered from the 
shock Cogli dropped the sword with a crash on 


the pile of débris. Holding his arm, that we 
might all perceive the cause of our fright, he 
gave a low moan. 

“T’ve cut myself,” he said, weakly. 

“What’s he done?” cried Bucchi. Sitting 
at the opposite end of the table, ue had not seen 
all that happened. 

“ He’s cut himself,” we exclaimed, crowding 
round the unfortunate swordsman. 

“ The saints p-eserve him!” cried Bucchi, in 
piteous accents. ‘ The sword is poisoned !” 

Seizing her flimsy handkerchief, one of the 
women commenced to bind the wound. Amalia 
pushed her aside. ‘‘ He is my betrothed,” she 
said, quictly. 

Untying the bandage, she raised his arm to 
her lips. We held our breath—Amalia was 
going to suck the poison from the wound. With 
curious fascination we gathered round the pair. 
Applying the wound to her lips, she first spat 
out a tiny piece of glass. Then she gave a long 
look at the man, closcd her eyes, and pressed 
her lips once more to the wound. It is hard to 
describe the horror of that moment. For a 
terrible second we wondered whether we should 
see her fall to our feet, her limbs twisted in agony. 
But nothing happened. Her features were 
relaxing, we noticed. More fascinated than 
ever, we watched the pair. Then, with a half 
sob of relief, Amalia flung aside the man’s arm 
and tumbled into a vacant chair. 

“Tt’s all right, dearest mine,” she cried, 
laughing and crying hysterically. 

Bucchi seized her hand tenderly and stroked 
it. It was all this rough-hearted man could do 
in sympathy. 

“It’s all right, friends all,” she cried again, 
between sobs of emotion. “ It’s not blood.” 

“Not blood ? ” we echoed, in amazement. 

“Not blood at all,” she answered, a smile 
wreathing her face. “It’s wine/ The blade 
must have severed a wineglass.” 

While we laughed until the tears ran from our 
eyes, Bucchi, thrusting the sword into the 
scabbard, hung the weapon once more in its 
place. If the spirit of the old armourer who 


welded that blade was abroad that night he 
must have smiled bitterly to himself, for few 
chapters in that rapier’s long history can have 
ended with laughter 


Captain Thompson’s “catch” was 
a deep-sea monster that had some- 
how strayed into shallow waters 
and more or less lost itself. 
Nevertheless, the creature put up 
a tremendous fight for life, lasting 
thirty-nine hours, and five har- 
poons and a hundred and fifty 
bullets failed to kill it. The monster 
is the only one of its kind on 
record, and was ‘“‘big enough to 
have swallowed twenty Jonahs.” 
Though only a baby, it had eaten 
an octopus weighing fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and before it died it 
wrecked _a boat, smashed a yacht's 
propeller and rudder, and broke a 
man’s leg. The creature has been 
mounted by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and will be exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific Bxposition. 


The huge deep-sea monster captured by Captain Thompson off Knight's Key, Florida— 


T the moment of writing there is to 
be seen in Chicago a monstrous fish 
that could have lunched on twenty 
Jonahs without suffering the slightest 
pang of indigestion, and among the 

many persons who have seen it are clergymen 

who have formulated the theory that it was 
really a creature of this species, and not a whale, 
that swallowed the prophet Jonah. 

The monster is harmless now, but before it 
died of home-sickness, superinduced by five 
harpoon thrusts and no fewer than a hundred 
and fifty-one good-sized bullets, its carnivorous 
instincts were so fierce that an octopus and a ton 
of coral would have served it only as an appetizer. 

Fish stories are usually regarded with sus- 
picion, but, while this is an unusually big “ fish 
story,” it has the merit of being strictly true ; 
the monster concerned, laid out on a fifty-foot 
platform and still looking quite lifelike, may be 
seen by anyone. The Smithsonian Institution 
of Washington, under whose direction the 
creature was properly pickled—with fifteen 
barrels of formaldehyde and other chemicals in 
enormous quantities—says the tale cannot be 
disputed. And the Smithsonian experts, as 
everybody knows, are about as conservative and 


immune to ordinary “ tall stories ” as science can 
make them. 

To Captain Charles H. Thompson, a sportsman 
of Miami, Florida, belongs the credit of capturing 
this monarch of the finny tribe. According to 
the scientists of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
animal is a whale-shark, the first specimen of its 
kind that has ever been captured. They state, 
further, that it is an inhabitant of the far-down 
depths of the ocean—depths never reached by 
living man. Its hide, three inches thick, is of 
sufficient thickness to withstand the most 
enormous water-pressure, and its insignificant 
eyes—which have no lids, and consequently were 
never closed—indicate that it dwelt at a depth 
where eyes are of no avail. 

The Smithsonian authorities believe that the 
creature was an inhabitant of depths more than 
fifteen hundred feet below the surface, and that 
it was thrown up by some subterranean volcanic 
disturbance, which injured its diving apparatus 
so that it was unable to return to its native levels. 
Thus disabled, the monster strayed beyond the 
confines fixed for the inhabitants of the deep, 
and, unable to obtain proper nourishment, 
became a prey to its captors. As it was, it put 
up a wonderful fight, and if it had been in 
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It was forty-five feet in length and weighed thirty thousand pounds, 


condition it is extremely likely that it would 
have won the battle and got away. 

According to the Biblical story, it was a whale 
that swallowed Jonah, but ministers have 
pointed out that there is really nothing in the 
text to create the impression that it was any of 
the several species of whale with which we are 
familiar, The fish we are describing, however, 
would have had no trouble whatever in 
swallowing a man, as may be seen from the 
photograph showing two men in its capacious 
mouth. 

Though the Thompson fish may differ in 
insignificant details from the description we have 
of the fish that swallowed Jonah, such as its eyes, 
which, according to the Bible, were “ as large as 
windows,” its capture has proved that the 
story of Jonah is probable to its minutest detail. 
It has shown that fishes bigger than have ever 
been known really exist in the ocean depths, and 
that it is possible for an animate being to remain 
alive in their interior for three days or even 
longer. When the army of undertakers explored 
the creature’s interior they found that before 
its untimely death it had feasted on the quan- 
titative equivalent of twenty Jonahs, including 
an octopus that was still alive, and had remained 


. By.. 


VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 


alive in the interior of the monster 
for more than three days ! 

Long before this record capture 
many of the theologians had for- 
mulated the theory that it was 
some species of giant fish, and not 
a whale, that swallowed Jonah. 
They believe that the scriptural 
word meaning “ whale” was used 
merely to denote a creature of 
unusual dimensions. 

Captain Thompson’s story of 
how he caught his fish reads like a 
chapter from the wildest “ thriller” 
ever written. In June, 1912, while 
cruising for tarpon off Knight’s 
Key, Florida, the huge bulk of 
some monster fish, which he at 
first took to be a whale, was 
sighted on the surface of the 
water. A lifeboat was promptly 
manned and the crew and himself 
pursued the creature. They soon 
discovered that it was not a whale, 
but none of them had ever seen 
anything like it. Presently it dis- 
appeared, but soon rose again to the surface, when 
a harpoon was shot deep into its side. Then began 
the “ fun,” as game-fishers might call it, but this 
was a good deal more of a fight than a frolic. 
The great fish, though unable to employ its 
deep-sea diving powers, which it had apparently 
lost, proved to be a veritable “ speed artist ” on 
the surface. Hither and thither it dashed, 
towing the boat after it, and the sailors claimed 
that at times it made forty-five miles an hour. 
Four more harpoons were shot into it as oppor- 
tunity offered, but they did not seem to affect 
its vitality in the least, and accordingly rifles 
were brought into play. About a hundred and 
fifty bullets were fired into the fish’s hide, but 
later these were found to have done little damage, 
barely piercing the tough skin. 

The fight took place in sight of some of the 
Florida Keys, where thousands of astonished 
people gathered to witness it. For thirty-nine 
hours—two days and a night—the great fish 
pulled the lifeboat through the waters—and 
there were no stops for meals. Captain Thomp- 
son’s yacht followed, keeping as near to the 
lifeboat as it could with safety, though this was 
a difficult business. Finally it was thought the 
monster was subdued ; it ceased its evolutions 
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“Hither and thither it dashed, 
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The whale-shark lashed to the yacht's side. 


and lay quietly upon the surface of the water. 
As a matter of fact, however, it was only tired, 
like the men who pursued it. Anyhow, the fish 
stopped struggling, and was lashed fast to the 
yacht, which drew up alongside. The voyage 
towards land was then begun. 

The yacht was a thirty-one ton vessel, and the 
fish lashed to its side was estimated to weigh 
nearly fifteen tons. 


Presently the creature woke up and be-’- 


came lively again. It began to wriggle, and 
its wriggling was a sight to see. First it 
smashed the lifeboat, towing astern, into frag- 
ments ; then, with one blow of its powerful tail, 
it knocked the yacht’s rudder and propeller 
clean off and smashed in a portion of the after- 
part of the hull. 

Fortunately its head had been lashed to the 
bows by the vessel’s anchor-chain, and the chain 
held. No hemp cables could have withstood 
the terrific struggles of the creature, but the 
chain resisted its fury and kept it captive. The 
yacht being helpless and likely to sink, a tug- 


boat was called upon for aid, and quickly . 


responded. When she came alongside the fish 
again quieted down and was supposed to be 
dead. The tug towed the yacht and the 
apparent corpse to Miami, a distance of a 
hundred and ten miles, where a mechanism was 
rigged up by which the catch was pulled up on 
the dock, five thousand people watching the 
operation with breathless interest. 

But there was life in the big fish still. Suddenly 
it gave a flip of its enormous tail, smashed a 
portion of the dock, demolished the dockhouse, 
and snapped like a pipe-stem the leg of an 


unfortunate man who got in the way. Panic 
reigned for a moment or so, but after a few 
spasmodic struggles the great fish finally gave 
up and died—five days after first being 
harpooned. 

Having landed his record-breaking catch, 
Captain Thompson was rather at a loss how to 
get rid of it, but the problem was solved when 
the scientists became interested in the catch. 
The Smithsonian Institution sent Mr. J. S. 
Warmbeth, a skilled taxidermist, down to 
Miami to prepare the carcass for preservation. 
He embalmed and mounted the creature, using 
no fewer than fifteen barrels of formaldehyde, in 
addition to other chemicals. All the professional 
undertakers for miles up and down the coast 
from Miami were called to the taxidermist’s 
assistance, and they worked night and day to 
get the fish properly pickled. The thickness 
and extraordinary toughness of the hide made 
the task exceedingly difficult, but finally the 
skin was mounted on stcel ribs shaped to preserve 
the original form, and the monster was hauled 
away on a flat car. 

The “ whale-shark” is so big that if it had 
not gone on an involuntary “ hunger-strike,” as 
a result of acute home-sickness, and if it had not 
been fagged out from efforts to master the 
mysteries of strange waters, it is doubtful 
whether any number of men would ever have 
been able to capture it. Had it been in good 
health it would have made only an ordinarily 
substantial meal of the boat that pursued it, 
crew and all. The harpoon thrusts and the 
bullets, it was discovered, scarcely penetrated 
its hide. They merely irritated the fish beyond 
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“Presently the creature woke up and became lively again. 


Vol. xxxiv.—2. 
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endurance. and in its weakened condition the 
whole proceeding just bored it to death. 

The net weight of the fish, when caught, not 
including its last meal, was thirty thousand 
pounds, its liver alone scaling seventeen hundred 
pounds, which is about the weight of a good- 
sized bullock. From end to end it measures 
forty-five feet, equal to the combined length of 
eight normal men, At the thickest part the 
circumference of the fish is twenty - three 


mouth is a tongue forty inches long, and it has 
a multitude of teeth much smaller than a baby’s. 
Nobody has ever attempted to count these 
innumerable molars. The tail resembles the 
caudal appendage of an aeroplane more than 
anything else, and measures ten feet from tip to 
tip. 

Big as the creature is, however, it died in 
infancy, long before it had attained its full 
growth. Scientists who have measured _ its 


A photograph which shows very clearly the enormous size of the monster's mouth. 


feet mine inches, and the diameter eight feet 
three inches, from which it may be seen 
that a full-grown man could stand upright 
inside its stomach and still leave room for a 
silk hat. 

One of the most impressive features of the 
fish is its enormous mouth, which is fifty inches 
wide and forty-three inches deep. Inside the 


cartilaginous formations say they are far from 
developed, and that the monster was only a 
babe of the sea, which if it had attained full 
growth would have been two and a half times 
as large. 

Captain Thompson has arranged to have his 
catch on exhibition at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 
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The .evourite method of travel in the Mesopotamia desert. 


DRIFTING THROUGH 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


By JAMES WILLOUGHBY. 


A chatty account, illustrated by a magnificent set of photographs, of the remarkable journey recently 

made by a Russian traveller, M. Dutkevitch, through the untrodden regions of Mesopotamia. 

Accompanied only by a few porters, M. Dutkevitch took passage on a “kelek,” or raft of inflated 

skins, and drifted slowly down the mighty Tigris to Bagdad. Mr. Willoughby has put this article 
together from the traveller’s own notes. 


Photog» aphs supplied by Underwvood & Underwood, 


4 i a purpose of this article, is the largest 
Cl A\G town in Syria, and the place where 
.Qye.Ma) all roads meet on the overland route 
= to Mesopotamia. Goods come in and 
out of it continually by caravan, camels, pack- 
horses, and mules, and strange folks from many 
lands crowd its streets—Armenians, Arabs, 
Kurds, Turks, Bedouins, Greeks, and Jews, 
truly a motley and interesting crowd. 
I made my stay at Aleppo very short, but had 
time to notice how the cows were milked in the 
streets for customers. Interesting also were the 


JLEPPO, my starting-place for the - 


outdoor cafés, where dishes of fried liver, stewed 
tripe, macaroni, and beans were served for two 
or three cents a plate. No knives and forks were 
given ; fingers performed their immemorial duty 
instead. I saw one delicatessen shop on an 
ass’s back, offering pickled fruits, vegetables, 
and so on for sale—quite a novel lunch-counter, 
but very convenient. 

After investigating the ancient citadel, which 
was once a magnificent structure before earth- 
quakes shook down some of its great bastions, 
I determined to push on by the caravan route 
to Harran and Urfah, journeying thence to 
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A sun-dried brick factory near the Tigris, in Northern Mesopotamia. 


Diabeker, whence I planned to float down the 
Tigris to Bagdad on one of those novel rafts 
called keleks. 

I decided to ride on mule-back, thus avoiding 
the endless jolting of the caravans. Taking with 
me two Kurdish porters—strong, able fellows— 
we started at the same time as the weekly caravan, 
to lessen the chance of attack from the thieving 
bands that infest the whole region over which 
we were to travel. The region that we passed 
through was hilly, but quite monotonous and 
devoid of vegetation. After crossing the Euphrates 
the country became more fertile; we passed 
through the ancient village of Seruj, mentioned 
in Genesis; its remnants are now used 
to build the wretchedly small modern huts, 
Travelling was slower hereabouts owing to the 
deep mud, into which the wheels of the caravan 
would often sink a foot and a half deep, 

From Harran we went northward to Urfah, 


By this time I was 
tired of desert travel- 
ling, and pushed on 
as rapidly as possible 
to Diabeker, where I 
was to start my float- 
ing journey down the 
wonderful Tigris. 

At last we rode into 
Diabeker, the 
notorious town of 
which it is said that 
its houses are black, 
its dogs are blacker 
still, but that the 
hearts of its people 
are blackest of all. 
The description seems 
truthful enough, for 
the walls are built of 


called by the Greeks 
Edessa. This is indeed a 
beautiful place, and made 
me think of Venice. The 
beautiful Mosque of Abra- 
ham and the pond full of 
sacred fish, fed by pious 
Moslems, were very inte- 
resting. The mosque is 
erected over the tra- 
ditional birthplace of the 
patriarch Abraham. Spite 
of its beauty, history has 
some black pages centred 
in this town. Here, for 
instance, the fearful 
Armenian Christian 
massacres took place in 
1896. 


The Upper Euphrates, which 
and 
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where you can enjoy a circuitous walk and watch the 
neighbours doing likewise, while avoiding the mud and 
refuse heaped high in the noisome alleys below. 
I distinctly remember the thrill of joy I expe- 
rienced when, from my house-top in Diabeker, 
I saw in the distance the Tigris River, down 
which our party intended floating on a 
kelek to Mosoul and Bagdad. The Tigris 
is the chief river in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and, with her neighbour, the 
Euphrates, the most famous of 
all the rivers in the world. It 
flows through the deep gorges 
of Kurdistan, sustaining 
life in man and beast 
right on through the 
vast plains of Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia, 
where the history of the 
world began. 
In the spring, when the snows 
melt on the high mountains of 
Kurdistan, the swollen Tigris rushes 
swiftly down to the Persian Gulf, but 
above Bagdad it is seldom navigable 
except by the kelek, a curious craft of 
willow poles resting on inflated 
The Upper goat-skins, propelled by means of 


black volcanic stone, and its in- 
habitants are certainly not. an 
inviting-looking lot. Its so- 
called streets are painfully 
narrow—some of them 
do not exceed four 
feet across—and if 
ju want an air- 
ing it is better 
to take it on 
the roof of 
your 
house, 


> 


Tigris, in Kur- 

| distan poles. 

3 ayers theizonlt orale _I engaged no fewer than five 
waters. Kurdish porters (whom I photo- 


flows through the wilds of Mesopotamia 
Babylonia, Towing “keleks" to a safe anchorage {cr the night. 


ee 
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graphed on the river-bank, laden 
with my travelling impedimenta), 
for it was necessary to have a 
substantial escort for protection 
against the marauding bands 
which infest the desolate stretches 
of the river, adding a decidedly 
unwelcome excitement to a jour- 
ney. At last, after much Oriental 
delay, we were ready to start on 
our long drift down to Mosoul. 
At daybreak one spring morn- 
ing, with much singing and 
noise, two strong boatmen poled 
us into the centre of the river, 
where the current ran swiftly. 
What a motley party we looked 
can best be seen from the photo- 
graph I took at one of our 
halting - places. Kelek - drifting 
was not an ideally comfortable 
method of travelling ; for many 
days we had to crouch down as 
best we could on our rough raft. 
It is possible, if you are a wealthy 
passenger, to have a hut built 
as a protection against the hot 
sun of the day and cold wind at 
night, but I gave up the idea 
of this as being too troublesome. 
Down, down we floated on the 
swift, gurgling stream. Some- 
times, in the shallow parts, we 
struck great boulders only half 


Roos ~S 


A passenger-laden 


hidden in the shallows, but our base 
of slippery skins helped us to glide 
off unharmed. At sunset the kelek 
was moored to the bank and we all 
slept ashore. My Kurdish servants 
put up a rough tent, and after the 
long-drawn-out weariness: of the day 

< = 7 I slept fairly well, although we heard 
The Author's Kurdish porters, lad:n with his travelling paraphernalia. at intervals through the night the 


is Google 
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photograph reproduced on the 
following page shows three of 
my porters munching huge flat 
loaves looking a good deal more 
like rope doormats than bread. 

The coil of rope that had tied 
us to the shore was hauled in, 
and we were soon drifting down 
the centre of the muddy stream 
again. The kelekjis, or boatmen, 
sat on a pile of sacks in the 
middle of the raft, and their 
work chiefly consisted of keeping 
the craft well in the current by 
means of the young willow trees 
they used for oars. 

Midway between Diabeker and 
Mosoul the scenery along the 
banks of the Tigris is quite ugly. 
The country is very barren; 
there is nothing to be seen but 
mud -hills dotted about on a 
stony desert, carrying no vegeta- 
tion. We were drifting slowly 
through a most dreary region, to 
a great extent at the mercy oi 
the wild men, who might at any 
time attack us. 

Twice during the three long 
weeks that we were on the bosom 
of the Tigris Kurdish brigands 
approached and parleyed with 
our party, but seeing our num- 
bers and noting our arms, and 
perhaps my distinguished self, 
they allowed us to pass on un- 
hurt. Not a shot was fired, not 
a dagger drawn. Fine, pictur- 
esque fellows were these Kurdish 
bandits. Long black curls rested 
on their shoulders, and they sat 
with splendid dignity on their 


Arab steeds, as if proud of 
their bright-coloured cloaks and 
trappings. 


On the fourth day we had 
done some eighty miles and 
passed Hassan Kaif, where there 


“‘kelek"’ on the Tigris. 


dismal howls of wild beasts, no doubt hyenas. 
I was up at dawn and went off with one of 
my men to see what we could shoot. We 
sighted several large water-birds, but only 
managed to kill a wild pig—common enough in 
those parts. 

After the usual primitive Oriental breakfast 
of coffee and pieces of Kurdish bread, we started 
off again. Talking about Kurdish bread, the 


are some fine ruins of a 
Roman bridge. From here on- 
wards the flat, muddy country was suddenly 
changed to giant rocks, the river became 
turbulent, and at places, in dark, sinister gorges, 
our skin-floated raft had to negotiate really 
dangerous rapids, where an ordinary boat would 
speedily have been wrecked. 
The raftsmen proved exceedingly clever at 
navigating the clumsy vessel, and with prayers 
and chants to Allah they brought us safely to 
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Jezireh. From this halting-place I made an it. They re- 
expedition to one of the villages of the -Yezidis, gard the devil, 
or “ devil-worshippers.”” Explorers state there whom they 
are only about seven thousand members of worship, as a 
this strange sect left. I judged them to be of reinstated 
Caucasian origin, many being blue-eyed and fair. fallen angel 
In features and character alike they seemed quite who is the 
different from the rest of the population. They author of all 
appeared mild and kind, and rather afraid of — evil and the 
my “ black box ” (camera), the like of which they agent of God 


had never seen before. It is interesting to note on earth. 
the tame storks who stand with dignity on the They avoid 
roofs of their hous the villagers hold the bird mentioning his 
in great. veneration. Their religion has most name, how- 
wonderful forms and ceremonies connected with ever, and re- 


present him by 
the symbol of 
the peacock. 


nu _—— . —_ 


These men are eating Kurdish bread, baked in flat sheets resembling rope doormats, 


batks of asses. 
Mosoul was 
probably once 
part of the 
ancient Assyrian 
Nineveh. Quite 
near the city 
excavators have 
brought to light 
the remains of the 
Palace of Sen- 
nacherib, many 
important parts 
of which are now 
in the British 
Museum. 

The Tigris at 
Mosoul is nearly 
a quarter of a 
mile wide, and 
some forty years 
ago it absorbed 
one-half of the 
town by chang- 
ing its course 
slightly to the 


Another happy family of “ devil-worshippers” 
—They inhabit the Upper Tigris region, and 
are very inoffensive people. 
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At noon on west during a tremendous flood. Traders come 
the twelfth day in here by caravan from all points of the com- 
after leaving pass, although communication with the rest of 
Diabeker we the Ottoman Empire is still as primitive as 
sighted the it was five thousand years ago. The people 
cupolas and here seemed of most ancient origin, descendants, 


minarets of no doubt, of the Assyrians. The Jews resemble 
Mosoul,the chief 
town of Upper 
Mesopotamia. 
At this point 
the kelek was 
taken apart and 
the timber sold 
for building pur- 
poses, the skins 
being deflated, 
dried, and re- 
turned to Dia- 
beker on the 
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those of Jeru- 
salem to a 
marked degree ; 
probably they 
were originally 
brought here as 
captives by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. I sat 
for hours in the 
coffee-houses 
whiling the stime 
away, as is the 
local custom. 
Women, as a rule, 
avoid passing 
through the 
bazaar streets, for 
fear of being 
stared at. It is 
the custom here 
for men to do all 
the shopping. 


After several 
days spent 
among the ruins 
of ancient 
Nineveh, we again 
took to the river 
for the long 
journey still 
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before us to Bagdad. I shall not describe our 
long, weary float further ; suffice it to say that 
we were indeed glad to arrive in Bagdad. Once 
there, I was never tired of 
studying the strange conglo- 
merate ss of various 
nationalit: The Bridge of 
Boats is a quaint feature 
of this place. My photograph 
shows its construction very 
clearly ; it is built of boats 
made of very thick boards 


Boilding a “* kufa” 
—These extraordi- 
nary boats are 
constructed of date- 
palm branches and 
ropes, and are used 
nowhere else in the 
world, 


and patched with bitumen from Hit. It is 
tied together with ropes and chains and also 
moored to anchors at various parts. It is 
decidedly shaky, but nevertheless thousands of 
the populace cross and recross it daily. On 
Fridays (the Mohammedan 
Sunday), when multitudes 
of Arabs come to town to 
buy and sell, the bridge is 
well-nigh impassable, being 
crowded from end to end. 
During storms and _ floods, 


wnen the river is high, the structure 
is often broken up and washed away 
down the ‘stream. It is then that 
the townspeople use the kuja, a 
curious circular boat made of basket- 
work, and seen nowhere else in the 
world but in these parts. The ferry- 
men charge only a halfpenny for 
each passenger. ‘There is one good 
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point about these strange craft: they are 
not easily upset. Their carrying capacity 
also is great, and the kuja men pack in 
their passengers like herrings in a barrel. 
I had the good luck to take a photograph 
of the actual building of a kuja on the 
banks of the Tigris River. They are made 
of date-palm branches woven together with 
rope made out of leaves of the same palm, 
thickly plastered on the outside with 


A sheep for a brass pot—A scene in the bazaar at Bagdad. 
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Peculiar horse tramcars used in the 
suburbs of Bagdad. 


bitumen. They 
range from 
four to twelve 
feet in dia- 
meter. Nowhere 
but on the 
Tigris and 
Lower Eu- 
phrates Rivers 
can one see 
these curious 
craft, which 
serve princi- 
pally for the 
transport of 
Passengers, 
country pro- 
duce, and 
beasts of bur- 
den across the 
river, About 
three men are 
required to 
make a kufa 
of respectable 
size, and it 
takes them 
some twenty 
days to build 
it. Like the 
kelek, the kufa 
is of great 
3 antiquity, for both these 
A tea-seller in the streets of Bagdad. strange craft were in use 
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Date-palms in the outskirts of Bagdad—The city does a great trade in dates, which are exported to Europe and America 


The evidence 


long before the time of Christ. 
of this is indisputable, for on the bas-reliefs 
taken from the Palace of Sennacherib both craft 
are clearly represented. 

Ispent many days in Bagdad, for which civiliza- 


tion has done so little. Its charm and beauty 
are wonderful, and undoubtedly when the railway 
and aeroplane make it more accessible—as by 
all accounts they shortly will—half the 1omance 
of this interesting city will be lost. 


A Naturalist in the Arctic. 
By W. E. PRIESTLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. GORDON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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The Colyma River, Siberia, Mr. Koren's objective point on his journey in quest of specimens 
for the Yale University Museum. 


Mr. Koren, a Norwegian naturalist, went on a solitary hunt in the wilds of Siberia to secure 
specimens for the authorities of Yale University. His little vessel was wrecked in the ice, and he and 


two other castaways endured terrible experiences. 


When the crucial moment came, and two of the 


men were.in deadly peril, the third came out in his true colours and bolted with the valuable furs. 
The story describes the sequel. 


WO or three years ago the directors 
of the museum of Yale University 
were anxious to increase their col- 
lection of Arctic animals and plants, 
but it is a long and costly trip from 

Massachusetts to Siberia, and the question of 

funds was rather a difficulty. Ultimately, 

however, Mr. John E. Thayer, of Lancaster, 

Mass., agreed to finance an expedition, and in 

the fall of 1911 Johann Koren, a Norwegian 

naturalist, left Seattle in a motor schooner, en 
route for the east coast of Siberia. 

His objective point was the Colyma River, in 
the Arctic regions of Siberia, and he ascended 
this stream for a distance of five hundred miles 
farther than any other white man had penetrated. 
Then, unfortunately, winter came on, and his 
supply of gasolene (petrol) was exhausted, so 
that he had to go into winter quarters. 

Koren’s boat, which he had christened the 
Kittiwake, afforded him a warm and comfortable 


home, in spite of the cold, and every day the 
solitary hunter explored the surrounding country, 
looking for specimens to add to his collection. 
The Colyma River, of course, was frozen over 
during the winter, but when the sun began to 
appear it soon became evident that the position 
of the Kittiwake was nonz too safe. It was 
impossible to get the boat out of the ice, however, 
so when the crust began to crack Koren resolved 
to take his chances with the schooner. 

Towards the end of May the snow had almost 
disappeared from the valleys, and huge cracks 
appeared ia the river ice. The naturalist kept 
close to the boat during these anxious days of 
waiting, ready for what might befall. Finally, 
there was a report like many cannon, and the 
whole of the ice began its long trip down to the 
sea, bearing with it the little Kittiwake and her 
gallant skipper. 

It must not be supposed that the ice moved 
seawards in a solid mass. Instead of that, it 
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Slush ice io the Colyma River. 


s a roaring, grinding, smashing 
of immense broken cakes of ice 
over six feet in thickness, and time 
and again it seemed as though 
the boat would be smashed to 
pieces. By good luck, however, 
no accident occurred, and after 
six days of almost sleepless watch- 
ing, the little craft emerged into 
the lonely waters of Bering Sea, 
after a trip that seems almost like 
a miracle. 

Arrived in salt water, Koren took 
his bearings, and resolved to sail 
to an Eskimo settlement known 
as Koliuchin. This is over two 
hundred miles away from the mouth 
of the Colyma. Having no petrol, 
he was forced to depend on the 
wind, and after an uneventful trip 
finally reached his destination, 
where he was surprised to find 
another small vessel. This was the 
American trading schooner Morris, 
in charge of Captain William Schroeder. Cap- 
tain Schroeder had with him a good supply of 
petrol. Although he had enough for his own 
use, he dared not rob himself of this very 
necessary article, but he compromised by offer- 
ing to tow the Kiltiwake to any point in the 
neighbourhood that Koren wished. 


Having secured 
many specimens 
{rom the interior, 
the naturalist 
determined to 
add to his collec- 
tion specimens of 
the flora and 
fauna of the 
Siberian coast, so 
a start was made 


Cape Serge, on the Siberian coast, where the two vessels were crushed 
by the ice. 


for the island of Koliuchin—another two- 
hundred-mile trip—the Kittiwake being in tow 
of the Morris. 

Captain Schroeder had with him another 
white man, named Gottschalk, who plays a very 
important part in this story. 

About half-way to the island of Koliuchin 


FEC 
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SLUZLES 


The coast-line near the Colyma River, 
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Schroeder noticed that the pack-ice was coming 
down from the Arctic in unusually large quan- 
tities, and being afraid that he might be caught 
in the floes, he ran both boats ashore under the 
shelter of Cape Serge, one of the bleakest spots 
oa the whole Siberian coast, and prepared to wait 
until the sea was clear of ice. His scheme, while 
feasible in theory, did not work out at all well in 
practice, for the wind changed that very day, 
and the particular cove in which they had taken 
shelter became a regular death-trap. With no 
possible chance of escape they could see the ice 
closing in on them from far out at sea. There 
was only one thing to be done—to get everything 
ashore, beyond the reach of the drifting ice. 

Their task was hardly finished before the pack 
swept relentlessly into the bay, completely 
covering the two vessels, and crushing them to 
matchwood. The three men worked like demons, 
and the last task they accomplished before the 
ice finally completed its work of destruction was 
the saving of a big whaleboat. 

The three men watched the destruction of the 
two vessels in utter dismay. Their position was 
certainly not one to be envied. Here they were, 
shipwrecked on a bleak, desolate coast in the 
Arctic regions, their sole mean: of escape being 
a whaleboat. 

After debating the matter, it was finally 
decided to make a run for the Diomeae Islands, 
and from there try to make their way to Alaska, 
where they hoped to reach an Eskimo village or 
a missionary station. Before setting out Koren 
cached most of his specimens, but took with 
him a bundle of very choice furs werth over two 
thousand five hundred dollars. The Diomedes, 
the castaways’ objective, are all that is left of the 
isthmus that at one time joined America and 
Asia. They are an irregular group, or chain of 
islands, stretching across Bering Straits. At 
this particular point there is only a distance of 
about eighty miles between East Cape in Siberia 
and Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska. 

The trio spent some little time in making 
preparations for the trip, and then set sail, but 
so cold was the wind, and so little shelter had 
they in the open boat, that Koren began to 
freeze. Gottschalk was anxious to keep on, but 
Schroeder, realizing the naturalist’s serious 


condition, turned the bow of the boat back to - 


shore, where a fire was built, and Koren was 
thawed back to life. 

Koren did not forget this action, and after a 
while he was able to pay back the debt. Having 
recovered from his frost wounds he expressed 
his readiness to make another venture, and once 

in the boat was launched and pointed in the 
direction of the Diomedes. 


A(ter a thiee days’ sail they came within 
Vol, xxxiv.—3. 


sight of the Big Diomede, but saw no place to 
land. They were nearly dead with cold, so 
resolved to make a landing at the first oppor- 
tunity, whether it looked favourable or not. It 
proved to be very unfavourable, for though 
they succeeded in reaching the island, their boat 
was smashed to pieces on the sharp rocks, and 
they reached shore with nothing but their rifles 
and the precious bundle of furs. 

The three men were wrecked on the Big 
Diomede in the month of November, 1912, and 
they stayed there for three months, their sole 
supply of food being walrus mzat. Fortunately 
for them, the Big Dicmede is a favourite haunt 
of the walrus, so they were saved from the perils 
of starvation. 

The weather was now bitterly cold, for they 
were in the middle of the Arctic winter and the 
bitter winds blew strongly from the Arctic 
Ocean over their barren island. The Diomede, 
however, is in the centre of the various cross- 
currents that sweep through Bering Straits, so 
they w2re enabled to gather a good supply of 
driftwood for shelter and fires. 

By the end of February the pack-ice from the 
Arctic began pouring through the Straits, and 
in a few days there was a solid path between the ” 
Big Diomede, which is Russian territory, and 
the Little Diomede, which is under the protec- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes. Strapping their 
belongings on their backs, the three men walked 
in a few hours from Asia into America. 

Arriving at the Little Diomede, the men found 
refuge at an Eskimo settlement. They tried to 
persuade the natives to take them to the main- 
land in a bidarka, or native boat made of walrus- 
hide, but the natives shook their heads and 
pointed to the immense stretches of pack-ice 
which were sweeping through the Straits, between 
the island and the mainland. 

On March gth the ice had filled the Straits, 
and it was determined to make an attempt to 
reach the mainland. Koren bought a team of 
dogs anda sled from the natives, and the valuable 
furs were placed on the sled. 

Schroeder was lame, as a result of the wreck 
on the Big Diomede, and, as the wind was too 
cold for riding, Gottschalk was given charge of 
the sled, while Koren assisted Schroeder across 
the rough ice. Gottschalk was given strict 
instructicns to keep close to his companions, as 
Schroeder’s foot was in bad condition. 

Travelling on Arctic pack-ice is not so easy 
as one might think. The ice forms in great 
hummocks, and there are wide stretches of open 
water, round which a man must sometimes 
travel for miles in order to gain a few hundred 
yards. The action of the sea-water, also, causes 
thin places in the ice, and one must be on the 
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“Gottschalk ignored the cries end went on, leaving his companions, as he thought, to perish,” 
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Natives of Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, where Gottschalk arrived after deserting his comrades. 


look-out not to fall through and be drowned or 
frozen to death. 

The party made slow progress for about a 
mile, Gottschalk, with the dogs, being in the 
lead. Suddenly he heard a cry, and, on turning 
round, he saw the ice break and the two men 
disappear. Thereupon he revealed himself in 
his true colours, for, instead of turning back and 


across the ice-pack till he reached the Eskimo 
settlement which they had left that morning. All 
that day he worked over his friend, and at last 
had the satisfaction of seeing him recover con- 


. sciousness, though it was plain, from the con- 


dition of his hands and feet, that they must 
suffer amputation. Koren made the sick man 
as comfortable as possible, giving the natives 


helping his comrades, he 
whipped up the dogs and late 
that night reached an Eskimo 
settlement at Cape Prince of 
Wales, on the Alaskan main- 
land. He had made up his 
mind that the two men were 
drowned, and that he was the 
sole owner of the dog-team and 
the valuable furs. 

As soon as Koren felt the 
ice break beneath his feet he 
made a jump for solid ice, 
reaching it successfully, but 
poor Schroeder fell into the 
water. Koren promptly 
dragged his companion out 
and yelled to Gottschalk for 
assistance, but, as previously 
related, Gottschalk ignored the 
cries and went on, leaving his 
companions, as he thought, to 

Tish. . 

The naturalist had not for- 
gotten how, on a_ previous 
occasion, his own life had been 
saved by Captain Schroeder, 
so he picked up his companion 
and carried him for over a mile 


THRILLING TALE OF 
‘BERING ADVENTURE 
(9 TOLD INLETTER 


Survivors of Wrecked Vessel 
Attempt to Cross Ice in 
the Straits. 


|THIEF IS APPREHENDED. 


Lured by Desire for Furs, One Man’ 
Deserts His Companion, « Cripple, 
but Is Discovered and Caught After’ 
Exciting Dog Team Chase. | 


A newspaper cutting referring to Gottschalk’s 
treachery. 


full instructions, and then 
made up his mind to pursue 
the thief. 

In the meanwhile Gottschalk 
was comfortably housed in a 
native igloo, or hut, congratu- 
lating himself on his new-found 
wealth. It chanced, however, 
that at this particular Eskimo 
settlement there was a medical 
missionary, Dr. Charles A. 
Thompson. On the evening that 
Gottschalk reached Cape Prince 
of Wales Dr. Thompson was 
visiting some sick Eskimos, 
when a native ran up to him 
saying: “Ne law mete kizruk 
Diomede ” (““ A white man has 
come from the Diomede ”). By 
a queer coincidence, it also 
happened that a native seal- 
hunter had witnessed the de- 
sertion from a distance, and 
he informed the missionary of 
what he had seen. 

Dr. Thompson promptly 
went into the igloo where 
Gottschalk was resting, and, 
not being satisfied with his 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL'S OFFICE, Second Division, District of Alaska. 


Mr. E. PRriest.ey, 
i Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Sir.—Your brief note, requesting me to 
give you the information, to hand, and I will give 
you what I know in regard to Max Gottschalk. 
Gottschalk and Bill Schroeder were trading on the 
Siberian coast last fall, when they met the gasolene 
schooner Kittiwake, without gasolene, trying to 
reach Bering Sea before the ice closed in on them. 
Gottschalk and partner were hired to tow the Kitti- 
wake into Bering Sea, but the ice caught them 
about forty miles from East Cape, Stheria, and 
both boats were wrecked. Mr. Koren, the Nor- 
wegian naturalist and owner of the Kittiwake, 
saved a quantity of his specimens, furs, ete. 

Leaving the wrecks, they travelled to East Cape, 
Siberia, then, in a native skin-boat, to the Big 
Diomede. After the ice became solid between the 
islands they crossed to the Little Diomede (American 
soil), and lived together there part of the winter, 

_ until some difficulty arose ; then Koren left them 
and lived with a native family, not having any- 
thing to do with Gottschalk, although friendly with 
Schroeder. Koren lost a large bag of furs, and 
claims that Gottschalk stole them, and has two 
natives that swear that they saw him take them 
from the cache. 

The middle of March Gottschalk and Schroeder 
left the tsland early one morning with a dog team 
for Cape Prince of Wales. Their sled was heavily 


Teller, Alaska, | 
July sith, 1913. 


loaded, so both could not ride, so Schroeder started 
to follow behind. Gottschalk got a long way from 
him, and the native guide wanted him to wait for: 
Bill, but he would not, but instead reached the 
Cape that afternoon. : 

Schroeder returned to the Diomedes the next day 
badly frozen, having fallen through the tce three 
times. Koren fixed him up the best he could, then 
started alone across the moving tce for the Cape to 
catch Gottschalk and have him arrested for stealing 
his furs; also to get a little taste of white man's: 
grubagain. He reached the Cape ajter a hard trip 
came here—a distance of sixty miles—and swore, 
out a warrant for Goltschalk’s arrest. ; 

Gottschalk twas bound over by the Grand Jurvy,' 
and will be tried in August ; at present he is out} 
on fifteen hundred dollars bail, and has made a trip. 
to Siberia trading, and the report has reached here 
that he shot a Russian officer that tried to come| 
aboard his boat at Fast Cape. Schroeder has 
reached Nome, with a few toes and fingers shy. 
Mr. Koren was in Nome the last time 1 heard from 
him. ‘ 

Trusting you can get the information you are| 
looking for, will close-—Very truly yours, H 

Roy Davenport, 
Teller, Alaska, 
Deputy U.S. Marshal. 


A letter to Mr. W. E. 


Priestley from Mr. Roy Davenport, Deputy U.S. Marshal at Teller, Alaska, giving the offical version 


of the incidents mentivned in this story. 


story, called a council of the Eskimos in the 
Kozga, or underground town-hall. To get into 
the Kozga it is necessary to crawl along a 
tunnel, and then come up through a trap-door 
in the floor. 

Fifty natives came to the meeting, and one 
can imagine the weird scene—the large under- 
ground chamber, dimly lit with seal-oil lamps, 
and all the natives, stripped to the waist, as is 
the custom, squatting round the doctor, who 
heard the full account of the desertion from the 
seal-hunter. 

Gottschalk was then summoned to the council, 
and, not realizing the object of it, responded at 
once. He was rather surprised at the cool 
reception afforded him, and the doctor at once 
began to question him as to the fate of his partners. 
Gottschalk became very angry, and rushed 
towards Dr. Thompson with the idea of attack- 
ing his inquisitor. As he did so, however, the 
entire body of Eskimos rose to their feet, ready 


to defend their beloved doctor. Gottschalk 
turned swiftly, dropped through the hole in the 
floor, and soon after left the village. 

Dr. Thompson hardly knew what steps to take 
in the matter, but he at once sent out a party 
of natives to look for the missing men, and 
others to inform the authorities at Nome and 
Candle of his suspicions. The search parties 
soon returned, with the information that it was 
no longer safe to cross the pack to the Little 
Diomede, as the ice was breaking under the 
influence of the current. The doctor hung a big 
lantern in the window of his house, which over- 
looked Bering Straits, in case the deserted men 
should attempt to cross. 

Twenty-four hours after his return to the 
Little Diomede, Koren resolved to leave his 
companion in care of the natives and attempt 
the crossing. He was warned by the natives 
that it was no longer safe, as the ice was broken, 
and he would probably be carried out to sea on 
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an ice-floe. He had had no sleep for twenty-four 
hours, having worked over his comrade in mis- 
fortune, but, infuriated at the loss of his furs 
and the treachery of Gottschalk, he made up his 
mind to start at all risks. 

From the Little Diomede to Cape Prince of 
Wales is about eighteen miles, and under ordinary 
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through the darkness, and began to shout. He 
was soon surrounded by Eskimos, who carried 
him to the doctor’s house. 

Here he told his story to the doctor, whose 
suspicions were at once confirmed. Koren was 
put to bed, as he was in a precarious condition, 
and a native was sent to the nearest United 


oo 
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A letter trom Dr. C. A. Thompson, the medical missionary, 


conditions it takes eighteen hours for the trip. 
Yor thirty-six hours Koren wandered among the 
ice-floes, trying to reach the mainland. Most 
ef this time he was surrounded by darkness, for, 
in addition to the long Arctic night, the few 
hours of daylight were shrouded by fog. Time 
and time again he was compelled to walk a mile 
or more in order to get round a crack in the ice 
only a few yards across. He knew that his 
course lay east, so he wandered doggedly on in 
the Arctic gloom, relying on the uncertain 
directions of a pocket compass. He had almost 
given up hope, when he saw a light shining 


referring to Mr, Koren’s arrival at Cape Prince of Wales, 


States Marshal at Teller. A little while later 
Gottschalk was arrested and thrown into jail, 
where he later received his just deserts. 

The crime for which he was tried, of course, 
was the robbery of the furs, but in the eyes of all 
Alaskans his greatest crime was the desertion of 
his comrades, apparently drowning, on the 
pack-ice in Bering Straits. 

Koren later made a trip to Siberia on the 
United States revenue cutter Bear, and recovered 
the greater part of the natural history specimens, 
which he had cached among the rocks of Cape 
Serge after the wreck of the Kittiwake- 
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THE SOLVING OF A GREAT MYSTERY. 
By FREDERIC LEES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. COLLER. 


A farmhouse burnt down by the “ Phantom Brigands* 
As we have often pointed out, the sequels to “ Wide World” 
stories are frequently more interesting than the narratives 
themselves. In our issue for March, 1912, we published an 
account of the ‘Phantom Brigands" of Pegomas. These mis. 
creants, operating always by night, established a reign of terror 
throughout a peaceful countryside, and the mystery of their 
identity completely baffled the keenest brains in France. Now 
the four-year-old problem has at last been solved, in a most 
extraordinary and unlooked-for fashion. In the absorbing narra- 
tive below Mr. Lees—who first investigated the matter on 
our behalf—recapitulates the chief crimes of the “ Phantom 
Brigands”” and describes how this puzzling mystery was 
finally elucidated. 


Photographs ty J. Marty, Nice 


GREAT many readers of THe Wipe Wortp have 
already heard of the “ Phantom Brigands”’ of 
Pégomas, those mysterious, ruthless,undiscoverable 
ax | criminals who for four long years transformed a 
charming rural district in the South of France, not 
far from the fashionable resort. of Cannes, into a veritable 
“Land of Dreadful Night.’ For the benefit of those who 
are not yet acquainted with the affair—in some respects the 
most bewildering chapter in the annals of modern French 
crime—I will briefly recapitulate the extraordinary incidents 
which induced me to pen my first article two years ago. 
Picture a peaceful countryside, covered with vineyards 


One of the numerous inscriptions left behind 

by the midnight marauders. It was a pecu- 

liarity of handwriting that led to Chiapale’s 
arrest, 
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and fields of flowers, cultivated for the 
delicate perfumes which neighbouring Grasse 
and distant continents demand, being suddenly 
startled by a series of midnight outrages, which 
can be classed under the general headings of 
murder, arson, and desecration. Imagine the 
state of terror into which this earthly paradise, 
undisturbed up to then by any untoward 
occurrence, was thrown by the crimes of the 
unseen miscreants whose blows were directed, 
in the darkness of the night, at high and low 
alike. Through the glass door of a Pégomas 
cajé, one July night, a shot was fired, and brought 
un aged customer, Baptiste Risso, to the floor, 
well-nigh mortally wounded. A boy named 
Musso, who rushed out of a neighbouring house at 
the sound of the shot, and followed a mysterious 
shadow, came very near being killed by a second 
rifle bullet. A little less than a month later, 
also at dead of night, a farm labourer received 
in his back a charge of buckshot fired from behind 
a hedge. Two nights afterwards the criminal 
or criminals marked their presence at La Ro- 
quette-sur-Siagne by a brutal murder. Henri 
Delfino, a café-keeper, was shot in the head whilst 
sitting on a stone bench outside his estab- 
lishment. On the same peaceful summer evening 
a farm building containing a valuable stock of 
fodder was burnt down, and the first of a long 
series of inscriptions, written with chalk on barn 
doors, was discovered. It read as follows: 
“ Honneur aux bandits! Wive les bandits!” 

The next serious crime was the murder of 
Mme. Roussey-Dalon, a fairly well-to-do lady 
of La Roquette, who was shot as she was about 
to retire for the night. As usual, the bullet 
which killed her was fired from the outside 
through her bedroom window. Two other 
attempted murders followed in the same month 
—September, 1911. 

Murder under cover of night, farms burnt 
down, now here, now there, varied from time to 
time by the heartless profanation of a cemetery, 
such as happened at La Roquette—this was the 
terrible record of the ‘‘ Phantom Brigands.” 
People were afraid to stir out of doors after 
dusk. They started at shadows and strange 
sounds. Lifelong friends looked askance at 
one ancther, for a0 one knew whom to suspect. 
The reiga of terror was heightened by the 
inscriptions which continually appeared in 
mysterious fashion on barn doors and similar 
places. A typical message of this kind is re- 
produced on the previous page. Translated, it 
reads as follows: “ The first who touches us will 
have his brains blown out. Long live the 
bandits! To-morrow, or as soon as possible!” 

Apparently entirely without motive, the 
“Phantom Brigands’”’ crimes puzzled every- 


body, most of all the local police. Detectives 
from Cannes and Marseilles took up their resi- 
dence in Pégomas and district, and endeavoured, 
but in vain, to solve the mystery. In their 
“anxiety to find the criminals, they imagined that 
politics and the perpetual strife between Catholics 
aad Freethinkers must be at the bottom of the 
affaire, and consequently some grotesque errors 
were committed. Even the harmless old village, 
priest was placed under arrest, and kept in 
durance vile for many days. 

Strange to say, the presence in the Pégomas 
district of a veritable army of detectives, in- 
cluding quite a number of amateur Sherlock 
Holmeses, in no way dismayed the authors of the 
crimes. After the Roussey-Dalon murder, for 
instance, when the neighbourhood was swarming 
with investigators, the reign of terror in the 
“ Land of Dreadful Night ” continued unabated. 

At five o’clock in the morning of November 
18th, 1912, the farm buildings of Messrs. Gauthier. 
Giraud, and Andreoli, in the Meanine quarter of 
the commune of La Roquette, were totally 
destroyed by fir2. Ona board found among the 
Tuins were chalked the now familiar words, 
“ Long live the phantom brigands of Pégomas !” 

On the night of November 23rd-24th the 
villa of a Cannes chemist, M. Sausseron, was 
broken intc at La Roquette and set on fire. 
Threatening inscriptions, all in the same hand- 
writing, were again found on doors and wain- 
scoting. 

Two days later a chalet not far from Pégomas 
was burnt down, and almost simultaneously the 
loft of a house in the commune of Mouans- 
Sartoux was set on fire and eighteen thousan? 
francs’ worth of damage was done in the Bau- 
mettes and Plan-Sarrin quarters by the firing of 
farm buildings. 

Worse than this happened about the same ” 
period. A boy of sixteen, Marius Avena, was 
shot in the left side as he was leaving the Café 
Barberis at La Roquette. As he rushed back 
into the inn two more shots rang out in the 
darkness of the winter night, and both struck 
him. The poor laa died the next day. 

Three serious fires followed, doing thousands 
of francs’ worth of damage. The affrighted 
peasants, in view of the threats which continually 
appeared on their barn and hous2 doors, knew 
not whose turn it would be next. Night after 
night they barricaded themselves in their homes 
and waited, often with rifle and revolver in hand, 
for the break of day. Would this awful infliction 
never come to an end ? 

Three attempted murders, similar to others 
already mentioned, were next set down to the 
account of the invisible criminals, and one of 
these was of such a nature that it must be 
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narrated in some detail, especially as it had an 
important bearing on the solution of the mystery. 

It was on the night of January 8th, 1913—to 
be precise, at eight-fifty p.m.—that Gendarme 
Paoli, cne of the force stationed at Pégomas, was 
walking along the Cannes road towards his head- 
quarters. On reaching the entrance to the 
quarter known as “ Le Logis,” when his back was 
turned towards the house of a certain M. Périssol 
a shot suddenly rang out, fired from a summer- 
house in the garden of this property. ‘The con- 
cealed marksman’s weapon was loaded with 
buckshot, some of which 
the gendarme received 
in his back. Swiftly 
turning round, Paoli 
faced his unseen 
aggressor, whereupon a 
second shot was fired. 
One pellet tore open the 
officer’s revolver hol- 
ster; another struck 
him on the chest, but 
was prevented from 
penetrating by a note- 
book. Although 
wounded, Paoli drew 
his revolver and fired 
six shots in the direc- 
tion of the summer- 
house. He then went 
in search of help, re- 
loading his pistol as 
he walked, or rather 
stumbled, in the direc- 
ticn of the neighbour- 
ing gendarmerie. As 
hz went a third shet 
flashed out from the 
summer-house, but this 
time missed its mark. 
Again the brave gen- 
darme turned and fired 
six bullets into the 


darkness, following 
them up with two 
charges from a gun 


which an inhabitant 
who had come to his 
assistance was carryi 
By this time Paoli’s 
comrades, assembled in 
an upper rocm of the 
gendarmeris, and evi- 
ently the original mark 
for the brigands’ bullets, 
since the occupants of 
the chambzr are plainly 
visible from the 


summer-house in question,- had rushed out. 
A pursuit was immediately organized, but though 
a thorough search was made of the garden 
of the ison Périssol, no one could be found. 
It seemed as though the would-be murderer 
had disappeared underground through some 
hidden trap-door. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict shuddered anew. If the brigands had 
become bold enough to attack the police, 
what might not happen next ? 

To the majority of people the mystery was 
still as deep as ever ; they could not even agree as 
to whether the crimes were the work of one man 
or of a gang. Some experts argued that the 
outrages were committed by the members of 
some powerful secret society, like the “ Moon- 
lighters” of Ireland or the “ Nightriders ” of 
America. 


“The concealed marksman's weapon was loaded with buckshot, 
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After four years of a terrible nightmare, 
however, morning was about to dawn at last. 
M. Pierre Lhuillier, the Paris Inspector of 
General Police, was at that time studying the 
case. 2 is a distinguished expert, especially 
in handwriting, and ere long he discovered a 
highly-important clue. The light 
came on the morning of January 
roth, 1913, two days after the 
Paoli affair, when the Central 
Commissary of Police at Cannes 
received the following missive :— 


some of which the gendarme received in his back.” 


“Nous mettrons tout a feuet a sang. La poudre 
parlera. Nous sommes plus fins que la police. 
Nous allons lentement, mais nous sommes 


renseignes et nous arriverons a notre but. Vive 
les bandits !”* 
This amiable 


message was submitted to 

M. Lhuillier, who 
at once saw that 
the letters ‘‘ p,” 
“t,” and “‘s,” were 
peculiar in. form, 
not only in this 
letter, but also in 
his photographs of 
the inscriptions 
which had — been 
chalked on barn- 
doors, signboards, 
and other places 
after almost every 
_ crime. Composing 
a sentence in which 
the letters “ p,” 
“17 and “5” oc- 
curred frequently, 
M. Lhuillier pro- 
ceeded to Péxgomas 
and invited several 
inhabitants to write 
down the words, 
“ Pas tous les peu- 
ples ont tant de pres- 
tage.” Then he set 
to work to study 
the various speci- 
mens of peasant 
calligraphy thus ob- 
tained. It was not 
long before he 
noticed a great re- 
semblance between 
the writing of a 
young man of 
Italian origin, one 
Pierre Chiapale,and 
that of the letter 
received. 

He had also ob- 
served another 
point, but he said 
nothing about it 
for the moment— 
that Chiapale’s 


* We shall burn and 
destroy everything. We 
wage war, We are sharper 
than the police. We act 
slowly, but we are well 
informed, and we attain 
our end. Long live the 
bandits 1* 
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house was only three hundred 
yards from the scene of the Paoli 


outrage. 


Two days later M. Lhuillier 


sall'ed forth to Chiapale’s resi- 


dence, situated in the 
Quarter de la Beaume, 
at Pégomas, and found 
him cleaning a_ rifle. 
Introducing himself, he 
expressed interest in 
shooting—Chiapale was 
known to be a sports- 
man—and ‘ borrow2d” 
the weapon for a few 
days. Then he proceeded 
tofinquire into Chiapale’s 
education, and demanded 
his school copybooks. 
which, although ancient, 
he felt sure had been 
preserved, with charac- 
teristic peasant careful- 
ness, by the man’s mother 
and father, who lived on 
the ground floor of the 
house. From one of 
these copy books, brought 
forth with evident pride 
by Mére Chiapale, ablank 


leaf had been tern out, and the detective dis- 
covered that the indentions left in the paper 


Gendarme Paoli, who was attacked by one of the “ bandits."” 
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exactly fitted those of the letter 
received by the Commissary of 
Police of Cannes. 
blotting-paper, moreover, 
the impression of some of the 


A piece of 
bore 


words contained in the 
letter. 

Next day the same 
letter was dictated to 
Chiapale and the original 
one was shown to his 


mother, who at once 
recognized her — son's 
hanewriting. The rifle 
which he had __ been 


cleaning was next exam- 
ined. It wasa converted 
army weapon of the Gras 
type, adapted to sporting 
purposes, and intended 
to take No. 16 cartridges. 
The percuteur, instead of 
simply hitting the cart- 
ridges, perforated them, 
and this peculiarity led 
to another proof, for the 
empty cartridges col- 
lected on the “ battle- 
fields’ of the ‘‘ Phantom 
Brigands’”” exploits 


presented the same unusual perforations. 
On the strength of this evidence Chiapale 


On the left is the summer-house from which the shots were fired at the gendarme. The dotted line leads to 


the upper window of the gendarmerie, where the officers were 


lainly visible to the hidden marks: 
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“Chiapale 


was arrested. For over a year he tried to mislead 
the judges and solicitors, accusing himself one 
day, denouncing accomplices the next, and deny- 
ing everything the third, so that once more 
everybody was perplexed. 

Finally he was sent to be mentally examined 
at the Faculty of Medicine in Montpellier, where 
he was pronounczd to be fully responsible for his 
actions. Wash 


was arrested, * 


The mention of accomplices—and that there 
were at least two of them was made clear from 
the evidence of many witnesses when Chiapale 
was tried at the assizes in Nice on February 7th, 
1914—brings me to a fuller explanation of the 
mystery. Chiapale had two close friends. One 
was a certain garde champétre of Pégomas, 
Choupin by name, who must certainly have had 
a keen recollection of the exploits of a precursor, 
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jails were found in the outside walls, enabling him to 


2 “ Calabrais,”’ who in 1900 and 1go1 
terrorized the population between 
Villeneuve-Loubet, Cagnes, and Roque- 
fort. The “ Calabrais” was reported 
everywhere. He robbed belated way- 
farers, frightened women all over the 
district (when he was not heroically 
escorting them across the fields), and 
wrote ironical letters to the Press. 
Soldiers went out and searched the dis 
trict for weeks. Finally the “ Cala- 
brais’’ was heard of no more, and the 
whole affair ended in an “ Unseizable 
Calabrais”’ car at the Nice Carnival. 

Chiapale’s other friend was a man 
named Sauvaire, who was possibly aided 
by his wife. 

Choupin—now deceased—was the local 
agent for the newspapers of the cities 
and towns of the Midi, and was the 
master-brain of the whole affair. Of 
that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. Sauvaire was the brutal and 
cold-blooded executor of the trio’s plans, 
and Chiapale was merely an obedient, 
vain-glorious assistant, who trembled at 
the very sight of Sauvaire and was 
completely under his thumb. 

The rdle of Choupin was greatly 
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facilitated owing to his position as local 
police agent. He was consulted on the sub- 
ject of the outrages by gendarmes and detec- 
tives, and to a certain extent could arrange 
matters as he liked. He knew exactly 
where the police were expected to be 
watching, and could thus order his emis- 
saries, Sauvaire and Chiapale, to operate in 
an opposite direction whenever they were 
bent on a new crime—and an increased 
sale of newspapers. 
In that latter phrs 


se we have, however 


impossible it may seem to English-speaking 
readers, the secret of one of the motives of 


the “ Phantom Brigands” of Pégomas. 
The French criminal is a type apart, and 
cannot be judged by the mentality of our 
own criminal classes. He will kill without 
pity, especially if he is a peasant, whenever 
he scents gold. Choupin, the newspaper 
agent, did a rare trade in the sale of his 
journal: whenever these were filling their 
columns with exaggerated accounts of the 
lawless deeds of the ‘‘ Phantom Brigands.”’ 
Closely connected with this motive was 
another—the gratification of the vanity of 
the trio. Chcupin, Sauvaire, and, above all, 


Chiapale (on left) after his arrest. 
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Chiapale, who was proved to have been a whole- 
hearted admirer of the famous motor-car brigands, 
Bonnet and Co., took the utmost pleasure in 
the terror they inspired, and read with intense 
satisfaction the commentaries of the Nice and 
Marseilles journalists on their “ daring.” 

We have given Choupin’s greed of gain and 
the vanity of all three men at “ secing themselves 
in print’? as motives. Was there any other 
hidden motive beneath the long series of crimes ? 
It is more than possible. Politics, that canker 
of modern France, may have been the original 
point of departure of the Pégomas outrages. 
A defeated candidate for Parliament, in order 
to punish the opposition voters and show the 
unworthiness of the successful candidate, may 
have paid these three men to play the many 
nocturnal tricks, such as the cutting of water- 
conduits, the smashing of small bridges across 
rivulets, the overturning of haystacks, and the 
stoning of windows, which for fully a year 
preceded the really serious crimes of the “ Phan- 
tom Brigands.” It is very probable that this 
happened, but quite impossible to prove it. 

In prison Chiapale first said that Sauvaire 
was his principal accomplice, but denied it when 
confronted with his friend. He never said a 
word about Mme. Sauvaire. Meanwhile, Choupin 
died and was buried, taking his secrets with 
him to the grave. Sauvaire denied everything ; 


his contention was that he hardly knew Chiapale. 
As for murders and attempted murders, he 
said they “did not interest him.” His silence 
and the total absence of any proof led to the 
man’s liberation. Choupin being dead, Chiapale 
promptly charged him with most of the crimes, 
though he admitted being present, and having 
personally set fire to several farms and houses. 
It was Choupin, too, said Chiapale, who shot at 
Paoli on the evening of January 8th. Unhappily 
for this statement, however, Choupin was in 
the genaarmes’ company that very day, and sc 
could not have been guilty of the crime. 

Sauvaire went back to his village, but, together 
with his wife, prudently left Pégomas, which, 
after the trial, became too hot for them. They 
have not been heard of since. 

As for Chiapale, he was condemned on 
February 7th to penal servitude for lif, and with 
his disappearance Pégomas, La Roquette, and 
the district generally hope that their troubles 
have finally come to an end, 

Some people, however, scill express surpris+ 
that Chiapale, an obscure idler, should be 
identified with the redoubtable “ Chef des 
Bandits,” a pompous title adopted by himself, 
and others have been heard to say that Choupin 
and Sauvaire were not the only ones behind him. 
That remains to be seen ; one can only hope that 


this long nightmare is over for ever. 


The desecrated cemetery at La Roquette--the work of the “\Phantom Brigands. 


OUR TRIP TO THE 


The Jhelum, one of India’s mightiest rivers, takes 

its ris€ in a tiny rill flowing out of an ice-cave in 

the great Kolahoi Glacier, which lies on the flank 

of a twin-peaked Himalayan mountain in far-away 

Kashmir. This breezy article describes a journey 

made by two officers of the Indian Army to the 
Jhelum’s source. 


ALLOA, little dog!” 

Looking up from an ill-cooked 
dish of curry and rice which, with 
} some eggs of uncertain age, consti- 
tuted the breakfast prepared fo. 
me by Rahmatullah, the proprietor of my house- 
boat, who—in spite of the ‘‘ assistance” of 
various minor relatives of both sexes—managed 
to p:rform more or less efficiently the dut 
my valet, ministering angel, and che/, I si 
perky little fox-terrier. He had come pattering 
into my houseboat endeavouring to conceal an 
obvious desire for food under the pretence of a 
formal greeting. As I spoke his wagging tail 
was brought to an abrupt standstill by a sten- 
torian “‘ Come here, Whisky, you little divil !” 
from a stern voice upon the bank. I followed 
the invader in his hurried retreat and met his 
owner, a gallant officer of Indian cavalry. An 
interchange of remarks concerning the dog 
proved to be the beginning of a partnership 
which resulted in all three of us making a journey 
into the mountains of Kashmir and visiting the 
famous glacier of Kolahoi. 

O’ Hara—for such was the name of “‘ Whisky’s ” 
Hibernian master—had moored his doonga, the 
local name for the less elaborate bachelor house- 
boat, next to mine on the grassy bank of the 
Jhelum, in Srinagar, the principal city in the 
Vale of Kashmir. 

It has been said that India is the brightest 
jewel in the British crown, but one cannot realize 
the brightness of the gem to the full until one 
has sojourned for a space in that veritable 
dreamland situated in the wedge of mountains 
forming the north centre boundary of that 
peninsula. No other country in the world can 
boast of such a diversity of scenery, or is so full 
of beauty-spots as the valleys and uplands of 
Kashmir. Snow-covered mountains, pine-clad 
hills, rushing torrents, clear streams, limpid 
Jakes, and broad alluvial plains all combine to 
make up this wonderland, which forms the 
summer haunt of many jaded plainsmen from 
the sultry cantonments of India. Of late, alas ! 


By CAPTAIN F. W. 


A general view of the great glacier~The river 


the ubiquitous globe-trotter has discovered it, 
and his ex ve supply of cash brings higher 
prices, silk socks, and white waistcoats into a 
paradise where “‘ boiled shirts ”’ and other appur- 
tenances of an evil civilization should never have 
been allowed to penetrate. 

We had left the leafy shades of the Chenar 
Bagh, where the ripple of the nautch-girls’ 
laughter and the tinkle of their anklets make 
music in the evening breeze, and taken up our 
moorings in the broad stream opposite the temple- 
crowned peak of the Takht-i-Sulieman, in order 
to be ready to move to pastures new as wayward 
fancy might dictate. We had eaten of the lotus 
and had a surfeit of golf, tennis, cocktails, an 
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issues from the broken “ice-cave” at the bottom. 


other amenities of ordinary cantonment life, 
which Srinagar lavishly provides. Now we 
wished to leave the madding crowd and break 
fresh soil in the far-off snows and valleys beyond, 
and were only waiting to fall in with some con- 
genial companion to share the joys, sorrows, 
and expenses of the trip. Thanks to the kind 
offices of “ Whisky,” our mutual desires were 
made known, and O’Hara and I clinched the 
bargain to combine forces on the spot. We 
discovered that both of us had an ardent desir2 
to explore the great Kolahoi Glacier, which gives 
the Jhelum birth. To those who know that 
broad and swelling river, as it pursues its life- 
giving course hundreds of miles away through 


the Punjab Plain, the idea of tracing it to a 
weak and tiny trickle has an overpowering 
fascination. Looking upon the grand waterway 
on whose broad bosom we were then floating, it 
was difficult to believe that a comparatively 
short ‘journey would bring us to the spot where 
it- had its inception. 

“Me bhoy,”’ said O'Hara, “ what will those 
poor engineers say who built the mile-wide 
bridge down country when I tell them that I 
hopped the Jhelum with one foot, and stemmed 
the flow of it with the palm of me hand?” 

My fellow-traveller-to-be was a fine specimen 
of an Irishman, and his rich brogue was like the 
purring of the waters over rocks in a mountain 
stream, The twinkle in his merry blue eyes 
betrayed a sense of humour which augured well 
for a cheery companionship in the white  soli- 
tudes we were to traverse. 

The Great Glacier, our objective, lies at the 
head of the Liddar Valley, at the base of the 
Kolahoi Mountain, which towers to a height of 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
nine feet. The journey consists of three days’ 
travel by river to the village of Islamabad— 
whence it is known as the Liddar, and becomes 
unnavigable—and thence five marches up what 
is reputed to be the most beautiful valley in 
Kashmir. 

The first thing to decide was the number and 
composition of the retinue we would take with 
us. Our two manjis (houseboat proprietors) 
were summoned and asked if they were willing 
to leave their boats at Islamabad and look after 
us on our expedition, bringing with them such of 
their scallywag assistants as might be deemed 
necessary. Rahmatullah seemed quite over- 
come at our thinking it was necessary to ask 
such a question, for were we not his father and 
his mother (here came a fervent disclaimer from 
O'Hara), and had not he and his family par- 
taken abundantly of our salt, and would he not 
therefore accompany us to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, even unto the peril of his life? He 
proceeded to reel off a list of lords and general 
and colonel sahibs for whom he had done as 
much and more until he was cut short by the 
practical O'Hara. The sahibs would of course 
understand, Rahmatullah added, that they 
would require extra pay and that they would 
have to keep on the houseboats till our return, a 
fair and reasonable proposal to which we readily 
agreed. It was agreed also that Rahmatullah 
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possessed more culinary skill than O’Hara’s 
manji, and that he should therefore accompany 
the expedition as chef. His brother, Mahomed 
Ali, was to perform the duties of between-maid 
and waiter, while O’Hara’s manji, Sadika, would 
be general supervisor of tents, transports, and 
coolies. This was all arranged, when a slight 
hitch occurred. Sadika’s mother, who had got 
wind of the proposal, came and prostrated herself 
in front of the astonished O'Hara and entreated 
him not to take away the sole prop and main- 
stay of her old age, as it was so cold and dangerous 
where we were going that she was sure he would 
never return. However, she placed no obstacle 
in the way of his younger brother, Subhana, 
going in his stead. We came to the conclusion 
that the latter must be a bad lot; but the old 
lady was so insistent that the change in the staff 
was made accordingly. We discovered subse- 
quently that a partiality for excisable liquors 
rendered the younger son an unreliable asset 
from the bread-winning point of view. 

The next operation was to make out a list of 
our requirements and lay in provisions for the 
trip. The science of figures having always been 
beyond me since the days of an unhappy child- 
hood, O’Hara, much to my relief, volunteered 
to undertake the commissariat and also be 
honorary treasurer of the expedition. He set 
forth immediately on a foraging expedition, 
while I went in search of such maps as would be 
of use to us on the journey. The Survey of 
India have taken Kashmir in hand, and excel- 
lent maps of the nearer mountain tracts are 
available at a trifling cost. Having secured 
those we required, and paid a farewell visit to 
the hospitable club, I returned to the boats to 
find my breezy friend standing triumphantly 
over a heap of potted comestibles and many 
bottles. 

“ Aha!” he exclaimed. “I have got enough 
tinned poison here to kill you stone dead several 
times before you are back here again, and just 
a little something to keep out the cold as well.” 

It was a glorious June morning when we set 
out up-stream on the first stage of our journey. 
The three days of our voyage to Kanbal, the 
landing-place for Islamabad, passed unevent- 
fully enough. The distance is only forty-seven 
miles, but a houseboat, unless manned by more 
than the ordinary number of poling and pulling 
coolies, and with a favourable wind, will not 
make much more than fifteen miles in the day. 
Having more time than money at our disposal, 
we decided to dispense with extra hands and 
dally on the way. There is an inexpressible 
charm in floating idly up the stream, its banks 
covered with iris in full bloom. We went ashore 
occasionally to stretch our legs along the bank, 


a proceeding affording the greatest joy to 
“Whisky,” or stopped to refresh the inner man 
in the shade of some riverside grove of chenars. 

At Kanbal we were met by an underling of the 
Tehsildar, the native official in charge of the 
district, whose comfortably rotund. person 
betokened the invariable effect of the assimila- 
tion of the cloying sweets of office on our Aryan 
brethren. He had been apprised beforehand by 
wire of our requirements as to eggs, milk, pony 
transport, and coolies, and smilingly waved a 
fat, expressive palm towards an evil-smelling, 
gesticulating rabble—all very eager to place their 
animals and supplies at our disposal—and bade 
us choose. 

Having distributed our lares and penates on 
the backs of four ponies and a small troop of 
semi-naked savages, the ponies taking the tentage 
and the heavier impedimenta, we pushed them 
off to give them a fair start to Eishmakam, our 
first stage, a matter of fifteen miles. Though 
it has always been my experience that the small 
hill ponies are extremely strong and sturdy little 
beasts, I was not prepared to see the tiny rats of 
animals which were produced as chargers, and 
had many misgivings as to their ability to trans- 
port my avoirdupois over the longish march we 
had in store. Their owners strenuously assured 
me, however, that they were capable of carrying 
anyone three times my weight. I had deposited 
myself gingerly on the back of one of their num- 
ber, when I heard a shout from O’Hara. 
“Coward!” he roared. ‘ Why don’t you ride 
something your own size?” The remark so 
coincided with the murmurings of my own un- 
easy conscience that I forbore to reply to his 
vapid witticism. The contention of the owner, 
however, proved to be correct, and I found that 
the difficulty was not to make the little stalwart 
go, but to stop him. 

One of the rabble, named Razaka, who pro- 
duced several chits from various travellers to the 
effect that he had been a marked success as a 
tiffin or luncheon coolie, was immediately taken 
on the strength in that capacity. We often had 
occasion to congratulate ourselves on securing 
the services of Razaka, for, though his face pre- 
sented unmistakable evidence of the correctness 
of Darwin’s theory, and had about as much 
expression in it as the back of a Latin grammar, 
he was gifted with an abnormal intelligence, and 
no matter whether we rode hard or walked, this 
indefatigable hillman was always on the spot 
with the wherewithal to fill the aching void 
which the glorious air and hard exercise invari- 
ably produced. 

Razaka was forthwith loaded with food and 
cameras and dispatched to the temple ruins at 
Martand, which we proposed to visit on our way 
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The wonderful temple ruins 
at Martand. 


after wandering 
round Islamabad. 
No one travel- 
ling up the Lid- 
dar Valley 
should miss 
visiting this 
ancient 
temple, which 
speaks so elo- 
quently of 
the departed 
glories of a 
bygone civili- 
zation. It 
stands in its de- 
caying majesty 
like a solemn 
sentinel guarding 
the entrance to the 
valley, some distance 
to the right of the road 
and four miles from 
Islamabad. The architecture 
of the temple, which was built 
in the reign of the famous King 
Lalitaditya, who ruled Kashmir 
from 699 to 735 A.D., is distinctly 
more classical than Oriental. 
The enormous blocks of stone once forming its roof 
lie in confusion around its massive plinth. The 
Greek influence is seen everywhere in the pillared 
colonnades and pilasters, but the porches and 
magnificent arched doorway partake of the early 
Gothic period, while the carvings, being repre- 
sentations of the great god Shiva, are primitive 
and Oriental, the subject being too sacred to 


admit of any Occidental modification. O Hara 
Vol. xxiv. —4, 


The snake that bit Kazaka—The man's religious scruples would not allow 
him to have the creature killed. 


and I were absorbed in contemplation of the 
fallen grandeur of this old-time stronghold o: 
the Hindu faith, when our thoughts were diverted 
by a loud yell from Razaka. Holding his ankle 
in one hand, he pointed with the other to where 
a large rock-python was crawling calmly away. 
He explained that he had been asleep, waiting 
until we were ready for tiffin, when he was rudely 
awakened by a nip in the ankle from the reptile, 
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The ancient monastery visited by the Author. 


who, having thus shown his resentment at the 
trespass on his ancient abode, slid quietly off, 
apparently quite unconcerned, and in no way 
objected to being snapshotted by me preparatory 
to being slain. Razaka, however, to my astonish- 
ment, interceded to save him from an untimely 
end. The old mag, or serpent worship, was the 
religion of the aborigines of Kashmir, and still 
obtains sufficiently to prevent even Moham- 
medans from taking the lives of these creatures. 

“ There is no accounting for taste, any way,” 
remarked O’Hara, as he examined the puncture 
on Razaka’s grimy ankle. 

The latter, luckily, was none the worse for his 
adventure, and when given my mount to take 
him the rest of the march appeared to think 
that it had been rather a good thing. Taking 
to the road again, we looked in at the temples 
and tanks of Bawan, a small village where the 
large and shady chenar groves make an ideal 
camping-ground, The tanks are inhabited by 
thousands of carp, which are considered sacred. 
Continuing the journey, we were greeted a little 
farther on, at the village of Bumzu, by some 
pleasantly oily-looking priests whose faces were 
plastered with yellow ochre. They were the 
custodians of a group of caves in the hillside, 
which they invited us to explore. We entered 
the largest, which is two hundred feet long, our 
pathway being lighted by fragrant pine torches 
carried by the priests, and had to crawl on our 
hands and knees to reach the end. In one niche 
was an earthenware dish containing some 


gruesome - looking bones, which they 
informed us were the relics of some 
departed saint, a statement which was 
received with a snort of suspicion by 
O'Hara, who advanced the opinion that 
they were merely the remains of some 
unwholesome meal. 

From here the road continued through 
rice-fields, over grassy plains, and past 
orchard-embedded villages, until, gradu- 
ally ascending, it leaves the river and 
winds its way through leafy lanes up to 


The Liddar River above Puhlgam. 


Eishmakam. Here, on springy turf in a walnut 
grove, under the hill on which stands the ancient 
monastery, we found our tents pitched and a 
savoury meal in course of preparation. 

Next morning we decided to visit the old 
monastery before‘taking the road to Pahlgam, 
which is only twelve miles distant. The 
Tehsildar, rather a handsome old gentleman, 
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whose sole garment consisted of a long woollen 
mantle with holes to admit of the passage of 
head and arms, accompanizd us up the steep, 
winding pathway to the monastery gates. Here 
we were introduced to the venerable, white- 
bearded mullah, who placed us in charge of his 
assistants and bade them show us the wonders 
of the monastery. The chief of these is the 
sarcophagus of the saint Zyn-ud-din, which 
Teposes in state at the far end of a little cave 
hewn in the solid rock. — It is a curtous fact that 
while Western nations 
show reverence by taking 
off their hats, Eastern 
races contrive to do so 
by taking off their boots, 
and we had to discard 
our footgear before enter- 
ing this holy of holies. 
We were allowed a peep 
into the winter praying- 
room of the monastery, 
which contains some very 
finely-carved pillars set in 
a cement floor polished 
like glass by the genu- 
flexions of thousands of 
worshippers in centuries 
past. Having soothed the 
itching palms of our 
cicerones with liberal 


A picturesque scene above Pablgam. 


baksheesh, we left amid a shower of blessings 
from the high priest and his satellites, the 
quality and quantity of the Oriental benediction 
always being, let it be said, in strict proportion 
to the amount of largesse which changes hands. 

A lovely forest ride up the left bank of the 
Liddar brought us to our camping-ground at 
Pahlgam. As this beauty-spot forms an excel- 
lent base for expeditions to the higher and wilder 
Himalayan scenery, it finds great favour with 
travellers later on in the year, their demands 


The home of the snow-trout — The Author 
describes a wonderful day's fishing here. 


having induced the Government to 
establish a small summer post- 
office there, while an enterprising 
native merchant has built a small 
shop to supply their needs in every- 
thing, from brace-buttons to tinned 
asparagus. Pahlgam village itself 
lies at the bifurcation of the valley, 
where the Liddar is joined by a 
smaller stream, some distance up 
which is situated the famous sacred 
cave of Amarnath. Here the valley 
broadens, and though the moun- 
tains are craggy and precipitous on 
both sides, there is a gentle, pine- 
clad slope on the east bank afford- 
ing space for many camps. Here, 
sitting in the grateful shade of the 
tall deodars, with the early summer 
breeze soughing through their grace- 
fully - waving branches, and the 
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A goud caich of snow-trout. 


springy pine-needles for a carpet beneath our 
fect, we discussed an excellent tiffin of cold 
chicken and tinned tongue, washed down 
with lager beer. We were so impressed with 
the beauty of our surroundings that we 
determined to sojourn a few days in this 
enchanting spot before wandering farther up 
the valley. This change in our plans was much 
welcomed by our dusky retinue, and Rahma- 
tullah volunteered to lead us to some choice 
spots farther up-stream where snow-trout could 
be caught in hundreds—spots known only to 
himself and such sahibs as he had taken with 
him in previous years. 

Next morning, therefore, O’Hara, “‘ Whisky,” 
and I, accompanied by Razaka, whose bulgy 
appearance was accounted for by the fact that 
he had a choice cold collation and some bottles 
of German beer concealed in a large shawl about 
his person, started out for the slaughter. 
Rahmatullah and Mahomed Ali brought up the 
rear with our rods. Passing the pretty little 
village, we took the hill pathway for about two 
miles above Pahlgam, up the Amarnath stream, 
until Rahmatullah, with a hushed whisper and 
a cunning wink, led us down through a low 
tunnel of tangled foliage as secretly as though 
he were leading a band of conspirators on some 
heinous errand to the edge of the stream below. 
He immediately constituted himself our illic, 
and, baiting our hooks with earthworms, pointed 
out like! pools for the first onslaught. 


It is difficult to describe the wild beauty of the 
scene by which we found ourselves surrounded. 
The water, tinted a dull grey from the melt- 
ing snows, and aerated like champagne with 

bubbles of foam, came tossing down along 
its tempestuous course, whirling and 
cascading over glistening boulders be- 

tween banks of soft green moss and 
maidenhair fern, On each side were 
snow-capped hills, rearing themselves 
up above the steep, thickly-studded 
slopes of birch and pine to the deep 
and fleckless blue of the Kashmir sky. 
Though we had listened to Rah- 
matullah’s assertions as to the num- 
ber of fish to be caught with the 
usual allowance necessary in accept- 
ing an Oriental statement of fact, we 
found that in this instance he had not 
over-estimated the possibilities. Snow- 
trout are par excellence the greediest little 
fish that exist, and it was only a matter of 
dropping in the line and hoisting it out 
again with a struggling little gourmet on the 
end, The snow-trout, unlike his brown brother, 
who is not to be found so high up stream, does 
Not grow to any size, the largest being short of a 
pound in weight. Nor is he to be lured by a fly 
or any other bait but the earthworm. His 
voracity is appalling, and once you start on a 
pool of snow-trout you can fish on until it is 
emptied. It would, perhaps, be a terminological 
inexactitude to describe this kind of fishing as 
sport, and I can imagine the wrath and pity of 
the compleat angler—whose one idea of bliss is 
to vainly flog a stream for several hours or join 
a band of hope on a river-bank watching fish 
pass his hook—if he could have 
watched our operations. — Rah- 
matullah, however, gurgled 
with delight, for had 
he not contracted 
to feed the 


Tricky work—Coolies piloting a big log 
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sahibs for a fixed sum per diem, and how much 
better was it that they should fill the larder by 
their own exertions without requiring him to 
provide for them ! 

We called an armistice at noon for tiffin. 
By inverting the cover of an enamel 
vegetable-dish over a pinewood fire, we 
boiled some of the best of our catch 
for the first course. I never remember 
having eaten anything so delicious as 
those freshly-caught little trout, and 
our midday repast on that occasion 
in our romantic surroundings, with 
the low, soothing roar of the Hima- 
layan torrent in our ears, remains in 
my memory as a veritable feast of 
the gods. Returning to the attack 
again after lunch, we fished on until 
the disappearance of King Sol behind 
the western peaks reminded us that we 
had a longish tramp back to camp. We 
found that we had accounted for no fewer 
than two hundred and twenty fish between us, 
including a good number of smaller ones which 
we had returned to their seething element ; 
but, with ourselves and camp-followers, we had 
many mouths to feed, so that there was no 
likelihood of any of them being wasted. We 
had one or two more efforts, and for the next 
few days lived off snow-trout in every con- 
ceivable form which the ingenuity of Rahma- 
tullah could devise, till O'Hara expressed a 
pious hope that his particular saints might do 
him serious injury if he ever partook of snow- 
trout again. 

It was with feelings of regret that, three days 
later, we bade farewell to Pahlgam—a feeling 

which was tempered, however, by 
the prospect of decreasing the 
distance between our- 
selves and the great 
glacier which was 
our goal. I 
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down stream for bridge-building purposes. 
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The Author's camp at Liddarwat. 


was fortunate enough to secure a really good 
mount from the Tehsildar at Pahlgam, a sturdy 
little pony with immense bone, which fact, how- 
ever, did not deter my companion from having 
his little gibe at my expense. ‘‘ Some have great- 
ness thrust upon them, anyway,” he said, as I 
mounted him after walking half-way to Aru, our 
next halting-place. The path to Aru runs along 
the left bank of the Liddar, ascending always as 
the valley narrows, and, crossing a tributary 
stream below that spot, leads to some grassy up- 
lands, above which, on a wooded spur, we camped 
for the night. On our way we saw some coolies 
conducting a large pine-log down-stream for 
building purposes, an operation which is fraught 
with considerable risk to life and limb. The 
view from Aru, which is nine thousand feet, down 
the valley is truly magnificent. 

Next morning found us on our way to Liddar- 
wat, which place is only eight miles short of 
Kolahoi. The pathway in many places is rough 
and difficult in the extreme. It runs high up 
on the left bank, most of the way through dense 
forest with numerous dips, and is intersected 
with the bared roots of many trees. The Liddar 
appears like a silver thread speeding down on its 
headlong course through deep gorges far below. 
Every opening in the forest discloses a fresh 
vista of enchantment, and we gazed spellbound 
at the snow-crowned crags and awesome preci- 
pices across the valley, below which the deep 
green and purple shadows of the pine forest were 
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relieved here and there by glistening cataracts 
with showers of iridescent spray, pouring their 
contents into the boiling torrent beneath. Con- 
tinually ascending, the pathway comes out into 
the open, and then, through a long and remark- 
ably beautiful glade, descends again to the 
river at Liddarwat. 

The strain of the march had not been without 
its effect upon our convoy. Topping a ri 
came across one coolie sitting by the w: 
looking about as happy as a Zulu on an ice-floe. 
He explained that his load, which happened to 
be the meat safe and the flour bag, was too heavy, 
and complained that his knee hurt and his feet 
were sore and his back ached, and he would 
rather we allowed him to die where he was without 
going any farther. His malady seemed to be 
infectious, and it was only after much readjust- 
ment of loads and many promises of baksheesh 
that they at length toiled painfully into camp. 
On a flat, grassy spur above the river we pitched 
our tents near a small stream of delightfully 
sweet water issuing from beneath a gigantic 
rock as lars a small house, which gave rise 
to much speculation on our part as to how it 
could have got there. After a dinner of stewed 
goat, which would have given points to any sort 
of synthetic rubber, we turned in to dream of the 
great sight the morrow’s journey had in store. 

In view of the trouble experienced with the 
baggage the day before, we determined to travel 
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A forest glade. 


as light as pos- 
sible, only taking 
the smaller tent 
for ourselyes and 
another for the 
staff, with only just 
sufficient in the 
way of food to last 
us during themarch 
to and from the 
glacier. The re- 
maining tent and 
stores were left in 
charge of one of 
the manjis. Next 
morning we were The baggage on the way up the 
up betimes, and a 
started off with a 

lightly -laden following, pursuing the path up 
the right bank of the Liddar, at first through 
pine forest, then along birch glades of arrest- 
ing beauty. We crossed innumerable rivulets, 
with ice-polished cliffs on either side towering 
to a height of several hundred feet. Anon 
the path emerges above tree-line and turns 
east up a grassy valley. A striking waterfall is 
passed at the bend. Several formidable icy 
streams have to be forded—formidable not so 
much by reason of their dimensions, but because 
of the rapidity of the current and the uncertain 
nature of their beds. ‘‘ Whisky ”* had many 
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adventures before the last of these was nego- 
tiated, as, refusing to be carried, he- was swept 
along by the rush of the waters and tossed 
helter-skelter among the rocks; he always 
scraped himself ashore much farther down- 
stream than where he plunged in. Marvellously 
enough, the plucky little animal was in no way 
hurt, and emerged smilingly from his adventures 
as if he actually liked shooting rapids. 

Three miles beyond the turn I heard an ex- 
clamation from O'Hara, and, looking up, I saw 
the snowy double cone of Kolahoi piercing the 
clouds directly in front, about three miles away. 
Farther, while crossing a stony rise, the clouds 
lifted, and I was able to get a snapshot which 
will show that there is no royal road for those 
who would unravel the mysteries of the Jhelum’s 
source. The country here becomes bleak and 


A snow-bridge 1s seen 
the background. 


inhospitable, snow-bridges 
abound, and farther up 
the valley is filled with 
snow. We decided to 
pitch our tents on a small 
snow-field about two 
miles short of the glacier, 
as any bare ground show- 
ing through was so wet 
with trickles from the 
melting snow as to be 
impracticable. Leaving 


our retinue, we pushed on with “ Whisky ” 
and the invaluable Razaka, and as we reached 
the top of a high grassy spur there burst upon 
us in full view the famous glacier at the foot 
of the great Kolahoi Mountain, rearing its 
twin peaks aloft into the nimbus of the sky. 
The superb majesty of this great Himalayan 
monarch, throned amid the snows dominating 
the valley, made one realize one’s insignificance 
in the scheme of creation, and we discussed 
in hushed whispers the grandeur of the scene 
unfolded before us. 

Some time elapsed before the slowly-moving 
clouds cleared the tips of the peaks, but we were 
able eventually to get a good photograph, with 
“Whisky ” investigating the panorama from the 
foreground. 

The foot of the actual glacier appears as 
a small inverted bun-shaped spur 
in the right centre of the photograph. 
It is about two hundred feet in 
height and thrice that breadth, and 
is solid ice. The broken portion in 
the centre at the bottom is the ice- 
cave which forms the birthplace of 
the Jhelum. The stream can be seen 
zigzagging down the stone slope from 
its mouth. The glacier extends some 
two miles back and to the right of the 
photograph. 

Crossing a network of icy streams 
and toiling up a tedious stony slope, 
we made our way to the ice-cave 
itself, and were in the act of con- 
gratulating ourselves on the safe 


these instructions with 
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Where the party camped, some two miles from 
the glacier. 


attainment of our object when we narrowly 
escaped a short transit into a realm where 
ice is reputed to be unknown, as a rock 
about the size of a small pantechnicon 
came hurtling over the overhanging lip 
and buried itself, with a sickening thud, 
in the snow a few feet from where we stood. 
The rapidity with which we quitted the 
cave bore no comparison to the speed by 
which we entered it. 

Having left the slippery danger -zone, 
we climbed up the difficult stony terraces 
on one side and explored the great sea 
of ice that stretched itself out before us. 
We wandered gingerly about, prodding its 
icy mysteries with our khud-sticks, till a 

sinking feeling within told us that it was time 

we hied us on our journey home. 

The great orb of the sun had sunk into 

its crimson setting ere we reached camp, 

cold, wet, tired, but satisfied, 

for we had seen the great 

The great glacier and glacier and its glorious moun- 

Relelicl Mountain: tain, and so accomplished 
our journey. 
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MY ADVENTURES IN SARAWAK 


HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE 
OF SARAWAK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIBLD, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Sarawak is a wonderful country in far-away Borneo, which, brought out of savagery and 
made peaceful and prosperous by the first Rajah Brooke, is now ruled wisely and well by his 
nephew and -successor, the husband of the Authoress. In these delightful articles the Ranee 
describes some of the manifold experiences which have befallen her in Sarawak since the days when, 
as a young English girl, knowing nothing of the world, she went out as the Rajah’s bride to the 
strange new country across the seas, and set to work to assist her husband in his lifework by 

getting to know the lovable little people and their language. 


Il. 


JFTER remaining some weeks in the 
Rejang, peace having been restored 
amongst the disturbed people, who 
began to resume work on their farms, 
the Rajah and I left Sibu and our 
kind hosts for a trip to the Batang Lupar. We 
embarked once more on the Heartsease, and 
steamed down the left-hand branch of the 
Rejang. On leaving the mouth of the river we 
steered due south, passing the mouths of the 
Kalakah and Saribas rivers. After we had 
passed over the bar of the Batang Lupar I could 
not believe it to be a river ; the shores were so 
far off, with a stretch of four miles of water 
between them, and this width continued all 
down the straight reach as far as Lingga. 

Lingga was a desolate place. Its fort stood 
on a mud-bank, and there was a small Malay 
village, with its houses built on stilts, on the 
bank, surrounded by cocoa-nut palms. The 
present Rajah resided in this Batang Lupar 
district for about ten years, whence he led many 
punitive expeditions into the interior. A re- 
doubtable old pirate chief, Rentap, who com- 
mitted many crimes and prevented peace from 
settling on the land, was entrenched with a horde 
of miscreants in the neighbouring mountains, 
and was repeatedly attacked by the Rajah, who 
finally dislodged him from his fastnesses and 
rendered him harmless by many defeats. It 
was from the banks of the Batang Lupar River 
that the Rajah’s friendly Dyaks, sometimes 
numbering twelve to fourteen thousand men, 
were gathered together to follow their white 
chief in his many attacks against the pirates’ 
stronghold. 

We did not land at Lingga on this occasion, 


but went on to a settlement near a place called 
Banting, where the Socicty for the Propagation 
of the Gospel had charge over a thriving com- 
munity of Christians. Bishop Chambers, whose 
name can never be forgotten in the annals of 
Sarawak, here began his work of civilization as a 
missionary. He was a great friend of the present 
Rajah, and for many years these two men, in 
their different ways, worked unremittingly for 
the good of the natives. This missionary s 
ment is about fifteen miles by river from Lingga, 
and it was here that I had my first experience 
of travelling in a Dyak war-boat. 

These vessels are comfortable enough, being 
about seven feet wide amidships by about 
seventy feet in length. A crew numbering 
some fifty paddled us along. A roofed com- 
partment in the middle of the canoe, furnished 
with mattresses and pillows, afforded us com- 
fortable accommodation, and curtains hanging 
from the roof kept off the heat and glare from 
the river in the daytime ; whilst the rhythmical 
noise of the paddles and occasional wild bursts 
of songs from the crew helped to make the 
journey a pleasant one. 

As the crew shipped their paddles I saw a 
long Dyak house, propped on stilts about forty 
feet high, planted some yards from the river- 
bank. As this place was situated within reach 
of the tide and we arrived at low water, a vast 
expanse of mud stretched between us and dry 
land. I could see nothing in the way of a land- 
ing-stage to help our way to the house excepting 
a few poles, dovetailing one another, laid across 
the mud, supported by trestles. I wondered 
how I was to get across, but, not liking to make 
inquiries of an unpleasant nature, I said nothing ; 
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“The overtaxed flooring gave way and the women and children, 
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the interpreter and I, were all plunged through the floor.” 
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it is better in any emergency to let events take 
their course with as little fuss as possible, so that, 
when our canoe was pushed to the side of the 
supported poles. I kept silent. I remember 
noticing how cleverly our Dyak crew manceuvred 
our boat, plunging knee-deep into the mud in 
their efforts, and yet moving about quickly all 
the time. The Rajah led the way and walked 
along some six or seven yards of the poles leading 
to the Dyak village. I admired the way in which 
he kept his balance, never slipping once during the 
journey. When my turn came four Dvaks helped 
me out of the boat. My progress across the 
poles was not a graceful one, for I found them to 
be as slippery as glass. My four supporters, two 
on each side of me. must have suffered severely, 
as I slid first on one side and then on the other. 
However, their kindly efforts prevented me from 
taking headers into the mud. But my troubles 
were not yet over. Leaning against the house 
at a steep angle was another long pole, with 
notches cut in it all the way up to the door of the 
building. I saw the Rajah hopping up this 
small cylindrical stairway with the agility of a 
gazelle. No explanation was piven to me that I 
had to do the same, so Lessayed toclimb the pole. 
It was only twenty inches in circumference, so 
it will be realized that this was a disconcerting 
business to a person unaccustomed to acrobatic 
feats. However, the Rajah seemed to take it as 
a matter of course, and I tried to do the same, 
but the difficulty of turning one’s feet out to the 
right angle was very trying at first. I clasped 
the pole with great fervour as I went up, and one 
of the Dyaks behind me took hold of my ankles, 
placing my feet on each notch with great care. 
A Dyak in front of me held my left hand, and 
with my right I clutched the bamboo pole, and 
thus, with a good deal of slipping and a great 
deal of fright, I finally managed to reach the 
veranda of the house. 

An extraordinary thing happened on_ this 
visit. In every Dyak house of note—and this 
was the residence of a great Dyak chief, called 
Banting—a portion of the building is assigned 
“entirely to the women of the tribe. On this 
occasion the women were anxious that I should 
visit them in their room, which I did. The 
room was a large one and was simply crammed 
with people. A little stool covered with yellow 
calico and a fine Dyak mat were prepared for 
me, and the women and children squatted all 
round me on the floor. They took hold of my 
hands and pushed up my sleeves to see if my 
arms were white all the way up. I had with me 
one of the mission people, who acted as inter- 
preter. He told me that the women wanted me 
to give them medicine to make their noses stand 
out from their faces as mine did; they also 


wanted medicine to make their skin white. 
Babies were brought te me to touch, and I 
promised to send them pills for their various 
ailments. The women gave me a basket they 
had made for me, and then showed me the mats 
which they make so cleverly, their hats, and their 
paddles. 

The conversation was going on merrily, when 
suddenly we heard some ominous cracks under- 
neath our feet, and before I knew where I was 
the overtaxed flooring had given way and the 
women and children, the interpreter and I, were 
all plunged about four feet through the floor. 
We hung in bags, as it were, for the mats cover- 
ing the floor were secured to the sides of the walls. 
and prevented us from dropping to the ground 
below. The Dyak warriors promptly sprang 
forward and helped me into safety. The women 
screamed, and I never heard such a noise in all 
my life. The Rajah, in the distance, sat imper- 
turbable, as though nothing out of the way was 
happening. I think he could see there was no 
great danger, and that the mats would support 
us. When his dignity allowed him to do so, he 
came to where the accident had taken place and 
saidto me: “ It isall right ; the room was over- 
crowded. You had better come into the veranda, 
and then everything will be quite safe.” 

He was pleased with the manner in which I 
had taken this catastrophe, and the Dyak chiefs 
told him it was evident that I knew how to 
behave in emergencies. 

We then returned to our boats. To make a 
long story short, I found the return down the 
notched pole even more difficult than the going 
up, but it is wonderful how soon one gets accus- 
tomed to anything out of the ordinary run of 
things, and I went away from Banting very much 
delighted with my experience in the first Dyak 
house I had visited. 

We rejoined the Heartsease at Lingga and 
steamed to Kuching, which we reached the next 
morning. 

Some months had gone by since the day of my 
first arrival in Kuching, and, odd as it may seem, 
Europe and all its ways were relegated to an 
almost imperceptible background in my memory. 
The charm of the people, the wonderful beauty 
of the country, the spaciousness, and the absence 
of anything like conventionality, all enchanted 
me. Moreover, the people were my own, and 
every day that passed I lost some of my European 
ideas, and became more of a mixture between a 
Dyak and a Malay. The extraordinary idea 
which English people entertain as to an insuper- 
able bar existing between the white and coloured 
Taces appeared to me to be absurd and non- 
sensical. Here were these people, with hardly 
any ideas of the ways of Europeans, coming to 
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me as though they were my own brothers and 
sisters. They must have thought some of my 
ways curious and strange, but instead of finding 
fault with them they gave way to me in every- 
thing. I suppose they saw how ready I was to 
care for them and consider them as members of 
my family, and as the country became more 
familiar to me, little by little, much as when one 
develops photographic plates, some hitherto 
unperceived trait in their character came out 
and charmed me. 


I wish I could give a description of our home . 


in Kuching as it appeared to me then and as I 
think of it now. How I delighted in those many 
hours spent on the broad veranda of our house, 
watching the life in the little town on the other 
side of the river! I think I have said before 
that at high tide the 
breadth of the river where 
it runs under the banks of 
our garden is as great as 
the Thames at Westminster 
Bridge. The little town 
looked so neat and fresh 
and prosperous that it re- 
minded me of a box of 
painted toys kept scrupu- 
lously clean by a child. 
The bazaar runs for some 
distance along the banks 
of the river, and this 
quarter of the town is 
inhabited almost entirely 
by Chinese traders, with 
the exception of one or 
two Hindu shops. The 
Chinese shops look very 
much like those in small 
towns on the Italian lakes. 
Groceries of exotic kinds 
are laid out on tables near 
the pavement, from which 
purchasers make their 
choice. At the Hindu shops you can buy silks 
from India, sarongs from Java, tea from China, 
and tiles and porcelain from all parts of the world, 
laid out in picturesque confusion and over- 
flowing into the street. Awnings and _ brick 
archways protect purchasers from the sun, 
whilst across the road all kinds of boats are 
anchored, bringing produce from the interior of 
Sarawak, from Singapore, and adjacent islands ; 
these boats are picturesque in the extreme. The 
Chinese junks were always a delight to me, with 
their orange and tawny sails drying in the sun, 
and the large ‘“‘ eyes” painted in the bows to 
enable the vessels to see their way during their 
journeys. The Chinese houses of the bazaar 
are decorated with coloured porcelains ; onc 


sees green dragons, pink lotuses, and little gods 
and goddesses in grotesque attitudes all along 
their fronts. The roofs are of red tiles, some of 
these being higher than the rest and having the 
curious Chinese termination at each end, thus 
breaking the line and making it more picturesque. 
Behind the bazaar rise a succession of hills, on 
which are situated European bungalows sur- 
rounded by pleasant gardens of flowers and 
fruit. The houses, with their white walls and 
grcen and white painted blinds, make a charming 
accessory to the background of forest trees. 
When I was in Kuching it seemed to me that 
the machinery of life moved by clockwork, the 
Rajah being the most punctual man alive. At 
five o’clock in the morning, just before day- 
break (in those latitudes there is scarcely any 


The Ranee in the morning-room at the Astana. 


difference in the length of days), a gun was fired 
from the fort, at which signal the Rajah jumped 
out of bed. Wishing to do the same as the 
Rajah, the Europeans, Malays, Dyaks, and 
Chinese jumped out of bed too. One had to 
bathe and dress by lamplight, and just as one 
came out to drink one’s morning tea the sun 
rose. At six o'clock Kuching was fairly astir, 
and the Rajah and I used to go across in our boat 
—for there is no bridge anywhere over the river— 
to the landing-place below the court-house, 
where dur horses were awaiting us. Mounting 
our animals was occasionally fraught with diffi- 
culty. Our syces (grooms) in Sarawak were 
mostly recruited from the Boyan people of an 
island off Java, who are extraordinarily sympa- 
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thetic in their treatment of animals. For 
instance, my pony had been bought in Labuan, 
chosen from out of a herd of wild ponies which 
roam about the plains of that more northern 
portion of Borneo. He had never been broken 
in properly. according to European ideas of 
what a horse's manners should be, and very often 
as I approached to mount the little animal (he 
was only about thirteen and a half hands high) 
he would turn round and round. ‘Try to 
keep him still,” I would say to the syce. where- 
upon the man would gravely reply, ‘‘ He doesn’t 
want to keep still!’ So long as it suited the 
pony to turn round and round, therefore, the 
syce turned round and round too. It generally 
took some time before the pony became amen- 
able, when I would scize the right moment and 
scramble on to his back as best I could. This 
kind of thing went on nearly every morning 
before I started for my ride. 

On coming home we found the gateway 
into the palace full of all sorts of people— 
Malays, Dyaks, and Chinese — anxious to 
see the Rajah. The Rajah never refused 
to see anyone, and after hearing their com- 
plaints he dismissed them kindly with a few 
words of advice. The motley morning crowd 
always reminded me of pictures in the Bible 
stories of my child-_ 
hood, for there were 
turbaned Hajis in 
their flowing robes, 
women draped from 
head to foot in dingy 
folds of cotton, 
youths, maidens, and 
sometimes little 
children, crawling, 
walking, running, or 
jumping down the 
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chieftains or beggars, i} 
there was always an 
innate dignity about 
these people ; they G/ 
could not look 
common or vulgar, 
however much they might try to do so. 

This business over, the Rajah issued forth 
from the Astana with the yellow satin umbrella 
held over him by the redoubtable Subu. Four 
Malay chiefs, dressed in flowing robes and holding 
their golden-knobbed sticks, accompanied him 
to the court, where five days in the week the 
Rajah dispensed justice from 8 a.m. to 10.30 a.m. 
A retinue of young men and boys, who had 
paddled the chiefs to the palace, followed the 
procession, I used to watch the boats crossing 


“As | approached the animal he would turn round and round.” 


the river to the landing-place, when Subu once 
again held the umbrella over the Rajah’s head 
to the door of the court. There the umbrella 
was furled and Subu, the umbrella, the Rajah 
and his Ministers disappeared from my view 
into the building. 

I then went to my rooms, where I usually 
found some Malay women waiting to see me. 
On one occasion I was sitting with two or three 
Malay friends, having coffee, in the morning, 
when a young Chinese girl, in a cotton sarong 


.and Malay jacket, dashed into the room. 


followed by one of the guards. - Her face was 
covered with scratches, her arms were one mass 
of bruises, and round her neck was a red mark 
as though she had been half-strangled. She 
tushed up to me, caught hold of both my knees. 
and said: ‘I hope in you because you are the 
Rajah’s wife. The place I am in is a wicked 
one. I ama servant to a Chinese woman who 
is jealous of her husband. When her husband 
goes out she locks me in a room and beats. 
scratches, and tortures me in every possible way. 
because she thinks her husband looks upon me 
with favour. I will stay with you always. | 
will not leave vou, for if I go back to those 
people the woman will kill me.” 

The girl was very pretty, with a pale yellow 
skin and beautiful 
eyes, and I could 
quite understand 
that any woman 
might feel jealous 
of such an adjunct 
to her household. I 
sent the guard away 
and told the girl she 
might remain in a 
corner of my room 
until the Rajah came 
back from the court. 
Meanwhile, her em- 
ployers, finding she 
had run away from 
their house, had 
straightway gone to 
the court, where the 
Rajah was then 
sitting, and an application was made for 
an order compelling the runaway to return. 
The Rajah, being told that the girl had gone 
to the palace, and not knowing the rights of 
the story, sent some police to bring her to 
him over the water. When I was told that 
they were below, the girl took hold of my gown, 
and said that if she was to go across to the 
court-house I must go too, in order to protect 
her. I had with me at the time the wives of 
the three chief Ministers of the Rajah’s Council, 
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“A young Chinese girl dashed into the room, followed by onc of the guards.” 
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so we held a discussion as to what was to be done. 
They were all on my side, and urged me not to 
let the girl accompany the police sent by the 
Rajah. I must say I felt rather nervous. 

“Never mind,’’ they said; ‘' if our husbands 
make any difficulty, when they come home they 
shall know it. You do the same with the Rajah, 
and let us save the girl if we possibly can. 
Moreover, when the rights of the matter are 

- known and they see how dreadful the girl 
looks, they will not wish to send her back 
to her employers, but will see the justice of our 
decision.” 

When the Rajah came back from the court 
and heard the details of the story, he decided 
to keep the girl at the palace. Meanwhile the 
matter was inquired into, and the woman who 
had been so cruel was punished by having to pay 
a fine, to be given to the girl. She became one 
of my servants, and remained with me some time. 
until a kind English lady, then living in Kuching, 
took a fancy to her and, with the Rajah’s per- 
mission; took her into her service as lady’s-maid. 
In course of time this victim of unjustifiable 
jealousy found a Chinese husband, and I believe 
the coupie are still living in Kuching in 
comfortable circumstances. 

A day or two after this incident a war-boat 
full of Dyaks, headed by their chief, arrived in 
Kuching and came to the Astana to see the 
Rajah. If I remember rightly, these Dyaks had 
been, until recently, enemies of the Sarawak 
Government, owing to the usual failing—their 
love of head-taking. They had come to lay 
their submission before their ruler and to 
express contrition for their misdeeds, whilst 
promising to behave better in the future. The 
Rajah wished to hear what the chief had to say, 
and gave him an audience in his private room. 
The chief’s followers, about fifty in number, who 
were not wanted at this interview, were left on 
the veranda, and the Rajah asked me to keep 
them amused and occupied whilst he was 
engaged with the chief. As the Rajah and the 
chief disappeared down the stairway leading to 
the study, I made signs to the warriors to follow 
me into our drawing-room, thinking its furniture, 
so new to them, might prove of interest. They 
wandered about in a desultory way, and as I 
could not speak to them, not knowing their 
language, I opened the piano and struck a note 
or two. These sounds apparently delighted 
them, and I made signs to them to sit on the 
floor whilst I played a dance tune. Grunts of 
satisfaction and noddings of heads intimated 
their approval of my performance. As I went 
on, I noticed that the rhythm of the music acted 
on them somewhat strangely. They reminded 
me of a number of marionettes with strings 


attached to their arms and legs, moved by 
invisible hands in time to the music. Their 
bodies, arms, and legs jerked spasmodically, 
and before I quite realized what was happening 
they all sprang to their feet and bounded about 
the room, yelling and waving their arms in the 
throes of an animated war-dance. I did‘ not 
know how to stop them, and felt apprehensive 
for the safety of the furniture and knick-knacks 
placed about the room ; indeed, one large palm- 
tree standing in a pot in a corner was nearly 
hurled to the ground. As the noise grew louder, 
the bounds higher and higher, and I myself 
playing louder and louder, I wondered what 
would happen. In the midst of all the turmoil 
the Rajah and the chief appeared in the doorway. 
The warriors stopped suddenly and looked rather 
sheepish ; some scratched themselves, while 
others cleared their throats, and they all flopped 
down in squatting positions on the floor. I went 
on playing for a little while after the Rajah had 
come in. The chief said something to his 
followers, and the Rajah dismissed the company 
kindly. We all touched one another’s hands. 
and the Dyaks then filed out of the room and 
disappeared down the veranda. The Rajah 
was amused and interested at the idea of my 
rhythmic piano tune having carried the people so 
completc!y “ off their feet,” whilst I was rather 
pleased at the effect of my playing on such a 
wild audience. 

Despite my love for Sarawak, there were three 
great drawbacks to my comfort—malaria, 
mosquitoes, and rats. 

A short time after my arrival in the country 
I was seized with a somewhat unusual form of 
malaria. Its symptoms are disconcerting to 
your friends, for you feel very bad- tempered. 
The palms of your hands get hot and dry, and a 
feeling of impending disaster takes hold of you. 
These preliminaries are painless. Then, all of 
a sudden, more often at sunset, you feel sick ; 
nothing happens, but a band of iron, as it were, 
presses round your body, becoming tighter and 
tighter until you imagine that fingers of steel 
are twisting you up inside. You retire to bed. 
propped by pillows, for you can neither hold 
yourself up nor move in any way, and there you 
remain gasping for breath until the attack is 
over. It may last half an hour or continue for 
half a day, and it returns the next afternoon at 
the same hour, the attacks resembling those of 
angina pectoris. Your complexion turns a 
bright yellow and your face is covered with an 
ugly rash. These attacks last, off and on, for 
two or three months, and life becomes unbear- 
able ; you can neither eat nor drink, and get 
reduced to a shadow. I became frightfully 
thin, and after nearly four vears’ residence in 
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Sarawak the Rajah decided to take me home in 
order to recover my health. 

One morning, during the first years of my 
residence in Sorawak, my Malay maid Ima 
rushed into my room and told me that a friend 
of hers, living in a house near her own, was lying 
at the point of death owing to continuous attacks 
of this disease. I could well sympathize with 
the woman’s sufferings, and, although powerless 
to cure myself in such emergencies, decided to 
try what I could do to help Ima’s friend.’ I 
took with me a box of pills, a bottle of meat- 
juice, some milk and arrowroot, and, accom- 
panied by Ima, sallied forth to the 
sick woman’s house. I climbed up 
the ladder that, hencoop fashion, 
led into her room, and pushing 
open the dried palm-leaf door saw lez 
a woman rolling about on the floor = 
in paroxysms of agony. Here were 
the symptoms I knew so well—the 
bright yellow complexion 
and the rash all over the 
face. The woman was 
so weak she could hardly 
move. Ima went up to 
her and, lifting her up 
_ inherarms,said: ‘Rajah 
Ranee, who knows of 
medicines that will make 
you well, has come to 
see you.” The woman 
looked at me and shook 
her head. I told her 
that I had brought some 
marvellous remedies 
known only to Euro- 
peans, and made her take 
two pills and a spoonful 
of Liebig. When her 
husband came in I told 
him to give her a little milk every hour, 
and forbade her to touch or eat any 
thing besides what I had prescribed for 
her. The next morning when I visited 
her I found her better, for the attack had not 
lasted so long as that of the previous day. I 
was delighted with the result of my doctoring. 
and for about a fortnight went to see the woman 
nearly every day. She was very poor, the wife 
of a man who earned his living by selling fish 
which he netted in the river and by doing odd 
jobs in the neighbouring pineapple gardens. The 
woman finally recovered, and remained quite 
well whilst I stayed in Kuching. 

One day as I was sitting writing inside my 
mosquito-house in my morning-room I heard a 
fuss going on outside. Our sentry was evidently 


trying to keep back a visitor who wished to see 
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me. I told Ima to let the visitor in, whoever he 
might be, when an old, wizened personage. 
without a jacket, and with garments dripping 
with mud and water, came in, carrying a net-bag 
in which were a number of crawling things. He 
ran up to me, deposited the bag at my feet, and. 
catching hold of both my knees, said: ‘‘ Rajah 
Ranee pitied my wife, made her well with her 
medicines and incantations. These shrimps are 
for Rajah Ranee. I caught them inthe river. I 
nothing else to give. Cook make them into 
curry.”” I thought this touching on the part of the 
affectionate husband, and thanked him heartily. 


. Cs a So" 


They all sprang to their feet and 
bounded about the room.” 


This story of the sick woman has a sad ending. 
for during one of my absences from Sarawak she 
was again seized with the illness and died. 1 
was afterwards told that she often used to say : 
“ If Rajah Ranee were here, with her medicines, 
her visits, and incantations, I should get over it ; 
but I hope no more now, and I know I must die.” 
Until the day of her death she never wearied of 
extolling my medical skill, and this “ cure ” of 
mine led to some embarrassing situations, for 
whenever there were serious cases of illness the 
people sent for me, begging that I would cure 
them as I did the fisherman’s wife. On one 
occasion a poor woman in the Malay town gave 
birth to twins, both children being born with 
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hare-lips. The mornmg or their arrival Ima 
came to me with an urgent message from the 
father of the twins, requesting me to go directly 
to their house and “put the babies’ mouths 
straight.” I was sorry to have to refuse, but 
I realized my limitations in certain cases ! 

Now for mosquitoes. Nothing one can say 
or write can give any idea of the torture one 
undergoes by the actual biting of mosquitoes. 
A great many people imagine that these pests 
only begin to torment one at sunset. This is a 
mistaken idea. A certain kind of black mos- 
quito, striped with white, is a most pernicious 
pest. By day and night it harassed me so much 
that if I wanted to do anything at all I had to 
retire within the shelter of a mosquito-house. 
My Malay friends did not seem to care whether 
mosquitoes stung them or not; indeed, they 
seemed to enjoy the heavy slaps they ad- 
ministered on their faces, hands, or legs, in their 
attempts to kill the foe. 

I now come to rats, which were a far more 
serious business. A great many stories might 
te related of rats, but the most extraordinary 
thing I ever saw regarding these animals was a 
migration which took place one evening at dusk 
through my bedroom. I was just getting better 
from a severe attack of malaria, and was lying 
on the bed inside my mosquito-house, half 
awake and half asleep, with my Malay ayah 
sitting against the wall in a corner. Suddenly 
I saw two or three long objects moving across 
the middle of the room, their black bodies 
standing out against the pale yellow matting. 
My room opened on to verandas from all sides— 
as everyone who is acquainted with the archi- 


tecture of tropical houses will understand—and 
it was easy for any animal to climb over the outer 
veranda and pass through the screened doors 
leading to the opposite veranda. I watched 
these crawling creatures, and, being only half 
awake, wondered what they were. At first I 
thought it was the result of malaria, making me 
see things which did not exist ; but when the rats 
were joined by others, coming in at one door 
and going out of the other in tens, twenties, 
sixties, and finally hundreds, for the floor was 
one mass of moving objects, I called to the ayah, 
who sat motionless. 

“Don’t move,” she said ; ‘“ they are the rats.”” 


‘in a lantern of glass. 


I was too frightened not to move, and I screamed 
out to the Rajah, who I knew was in the room 
next to mine. As he came in the rats ran up one 
side of him, and I remember the dull thud they 
made as they jumped off his shoulder to the 
floor. Some men, hearing my screams, also 
appeared. The Rajah told me to make as little 
noise as possible, so I had to remain still whilst 
thousands and thousands of rats passed through 
my room. This abnormal invasion lasted for 
about ten or fifteen minutes, when the rodents 
began to diminish in number, until there were 
only a few stragglers left to follow the main body. 

It appears that such migrations are well known 
all over Sarawak, and the people fear them 
because they are accompanied by a certain 
amount of danger. It is said by the natives 
that if anyone should kill one of these rats his 
companions would attack the aggressor in such 
large numbers that his body would be almost 
torn to pieces. Looking deeper into the matter, 
one wonders why these creatures should so 
migrate, and where they go; this no one seems 
to know. Their area of operations is a restricted 
one, for it appears that on this occasion my bed- 
room was the only human habita- 
tion through which they went. 

By the time the last rat passed 
through my room, and I began to 
breathe freely again, darkness had 
come. My room was lit by the 
dim light of a wick floating in a 
tumbler of cocoa-nut oil, enclosed 
The ayah 
took up her position again and 
squatted by the wall without 


“Thousands and thousands of 


saying a word, nearly petrified with terror by 
what had happened. 

Rats, indeed, were a great trouble to me. I 
have recognized individual rats visiting me on 
different occasions. I don’t know whether they 
wanted to make friends, but they frightened me 
dreadfully. 

On another occasion I was fast asleep when I 
woke up fecling a sort of nip. I opened my eyes 
and saw a large rat sitting on my arm. I shook 
it off, and it fell to the ground. Being in my 
mosquito-house I was curious to discover how 
the creature had got in, and, lighting a candle, 
found that it had gnawed a hole through the 
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muslin to get at some food placed on a table for 
me to eat during the night. 

As luck would have it, these rat visitations 
invariably took place when I was ill, so perhaps it 
magnified the disgust T felt towards these creatures, 

There are certain animals in Sarawak, very 
little mentioned by travellers, with which we are 
always surrounded. ‘These are the lizards which 
run up and down the walls of all houses in the 
tropics. They are light grey-green in colour, 
make a funny little noise, and on this account 
the natives call them “ chik-chak.” They 
have the peculiar and rather disagreeable 
property of shedding their tails ; once or twice 
they have dropped these 
appendages on to my head 
as they ran to and fro on 
the ceiling. It sometimes 
happens that if a picture 
or a piece of furniture stand- 
ing against a wall is moved, 
avery large black chik-chak, 
about twice the size of an 
ordinary chik -chak, 
will come out from 
behind these shelters. 
I have noticed that 
a great many rooms 
are inhabited by one 


rats pasted through my room.” 


of these black chik-chaks, ensconced behind 
such safe retreats, and these giants of the species 
are called by the Malays “ Rajah chik-chak.” 
One might also make remarks of an uncompli- 
mentary nature about centipedes and scorpions, 
but I know very little about these formidable 
insects. I only remember on a certain after- 
noon, when getting up from my usual siesta, I 
saw on the muslin walls of my mosquito-house a 
large black thing looking like a miniature lobster. 
I called the Rajah, who at once recognized it as 
an enormous scorpion. He took hold of a spear 
leaning against the wall, so as to kill it, well 
knowing the awful effects of its sting. I could 


never have believed what a difficult thing it is to 
kill a scorpion ; its shell is apparently so thick 
that it takes a long time to give it its death-blow. 

As for snakes, I am not going to say a word 
against them. They are the most beautiful 
creatures one can possibly see, and in my 
experience they are not nearly so deadly or so 
dangerous as people seem to think. The most 
dangerous snake in Sarawak is the much-feared 
hamadryad. Its deadly character comes from 
its very virtues. Whenever a female hamadryad 
is laying her eggs, her mate looks after her 
safety and resents the presence of any human 
being within yards of where she has her nest. 
One afternoon one of our Malay servants came 
screaming up the steps leading from the garden 
to our veranda, closely followed by one of these 
hamadryads, and had not a guard seen her 
danger and killed the snake she must have been 
dead in three or four seconds. 

Beasts of prey, such as tigers and panthers, 
are unknown in Sarawak, and the most dangerous 
reptile in the country is without doubt the 
crocodile. I do not think that any statistics 
have been taken of the loss to human life caused 
by these creatures in Sarawak, but that their 
victims are numerous is certain, for everyone 
living in the country has known, or has witnessed, 
their destructive powers. I remember when 


we were at dinner one evening we heard the must 
terrible commotion in one of the little streams 
running around our garden. They came from 
a man and from the women-folk of his house. 
and we sent to inquire the cause. We were told 
that the man had gone to bathe in the creek 
near his house and had been seized by a crocodile. 
The man had laid hold of the log which served 
asa landing-stage, and the crocodile had managed 
to tear off one of his legs. He was taken to his 
house, and, although our doctor did all he could 
for him, he died the next morning. 

I have often, in my excursions up and down 
the river, been followed in our small river-boat 
by these reptiles, and generally the boat-boys 
were the first to see the tiny conical roofs above 
their eyes—the only portion to be seen above 
the water—and as these move swiftly towards 
the boat you conclude that you are being 
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“THe took hold of a spear so as to kill it.” 


followed by a crocodile. The experience is not 
a pleasant one, although it is seldom that the 
reptile is powerful enough to upset a canoe 
capable of carrying six or seven people. The 
danger to the inhabitants of Sarawak lies in the 
fact that they go about from one house to 
another on the river-banks in very small canoes, 
which only hold one person. Sometimes the 
canoe is so small you can hardly see its wooden 
sides, and its solitary occupant appears as though 
he were sitting on the water. Both men and 
women are very skilful in the management of 
any craft on the waters of these rivers, and 
despite the fact that crocodiles, with a swish of 
their tails, often knock the boats into the air 
and seize the occupants as they fall back into 
the river, The people scem quite indifferent to 
the risks they run in these small canoes. 

A great many years ago, before Kuching 
became as civilized as it is now, and when it 
had few steamers on the river, an enormous 
crocodile, some twenty feet in length, was the 
terror of the neighbourhood for 
three or four months during the 
north-east monsoon — the rainy 
scason of the country. Our Malay 
quartermaster on board the Hearts- 
ease was seized by this monster as 
he was leaving the Rajah’s yacht 
to go to his house, a few yards from 
the bank, in his little canoe. It 
was at night that ‘the crocodile 
scized him, the canoe being found 
empty the next morning. Although 
no one actually witnessed the 
calamity, it was certain the poor 
man had been taken by the mon- 
ster. This was his first victim, but 
others followed in quick succession. 
The crocodile could be seen patrol- 
ling the river daily, but it 1s very 
difficult to catch or shoot such a 
creature. At length the Rajah, 


becoming anxious at the turn affairs were taking, 
issued a proclamation offering a handsome reward 
to anyone who should succeed in catching the 
crocodile. This proclamation was 
made with as much importance as _ 
possible. The executioner, Subu, 
bearing the Sarawak flag, was 
given a large boat, manned by twenty paddles, 
painted in the Sarawak colours, and sent up 
and down the river, reading the proclamation 
at the landing-stages of Malay houses. Look- 
ing from my window one morning, I saw the 
boat, gaily decorated and looking very im- 
portant, floating on the river, with the yellow 
umbrella of office folded inside, and Subu reading 
the Rajah’s proclamation. A few yards behind 
the boat I imagined I could sce, through my 
field-glasses, the water disturbed by some huge 
body following it. The natives had noticed this, 
too, and it was absolutely proved that, wherever 
the boat went, up or down the river, the monster 
followed it, as if in derision of the proclamation. 
A great deal of etiquette had to be observed 
after the capture of the crocodile was finally 
accomplished. As it was being towed a captive 
to the place of execution, the process to be 
observed required that it should be first brought 
to the Rajah, and until it was safely landed in 
the Rajah’s garden the most complimentary 
speeches were made to it: ‘ You are a Rajah ” ; 
“You must come and see your brother” ; 
“You are the light of day” ; ‘‘ You are the sun 
and moon shining over the land.” These flatter- 
ing remarks were made by the captors as they 
dragged the huge scaly thing to its doom, but, 
once it was safely in the presence of the Rajah, 
it was made a target for the most insulting 
language. I saw the crocodile as it lay helpless, 
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with its paws tied over its back, in the Rajah’s 
garden. The Malays were careful to keep out of 
reach of the swish of its powerful tail, as one 
blow from it would have seriously injured anyone 
who went too near. The Rajah having passed 
sentence, the reptile was 
dragged off to be killed by 
having its head cut off. This 
done, the body was opened, 
whenhumanremains, together 
with the rings and clothes of 
our unfortunate quarter- 
master, were found, thus 
proving our surmises as to 
his death to be correct. 

Full of excitement and zeal 
after what had taken place, 
the Malays who had captured 
the crocodile considered that 
the deceased quartermaster’s 
silver ring, in which was set 
a diamond of the country, 
should be presented to me. 
Therefore Talip, holding the 
ring between his thumb and 
forefinger, with many bows 
and ceremonious speeches, 
brought it to me for my 
acceptance. I am sorry to 
say that my feelings were too 
strong for me on this occa- 
sion,and I could not possibly 
touch the gruesome relic. I 
was sorry, and told Talip I 
was grateful for such kind- 
ness, but that I thought the ring ought to belong 
to the victim’s wife or daughter. I sent my thanks 
for the kind thought, and was very glad when 
Talip and the ring disappeared from view. So 
ended the history of the great crocodile, whose 
doings are even now spoken of in Sarawak. 

As we are on the subject of animals, we must 
not forget to talk about those delightful creatures, 
the monkeys. A most delicious Gibbon exists in 
Sarawak, which the natives call the “ wah-wah.” 
It is the one which imitates the sound of running 
water in the morning. Wah-wahs are easily 
tamed, and quickly take to human beings. I 
was presented with one of these little animals by 
Datu Isa, wife of the Datu Bandar. 

Another interesting animal in Sarawak is the 
buffalo. These animals are tiresome when they 
come into contact with Europeans; in fact, 
they are positively dangerous to meet, should 
they be uncontrolled by natives. Natives, 
apparently, can do what they like with them. 
They never ill-treat the animals, but talk to 
them as though they were human, this treat- 
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ment making the beasts tame and easy to 
manage. In one of our settlements, near a coal- 
mine, where buffaloes were required to drag 
trucks of coal to and from the mines to the 
landing-stage, whence it is shipped to Kuching 
and Singapore, the animals were housed in stables 
made of palm leaves, and their keepers, who were 
Boyans, stayed with them. In course of time 
the stables became unfit for habitation either 
for man or beast. The Rajah, therefore, ordered 
new stables to be built for the buffaloes and their 
keepers. When the new buildings were finished 
and ready for their reception it was noticed that 
neither the buffaloes nor their keepers made any 
use of them. The Rajah, hearing this, made 
inquiries, when the overseer of the coal-mine— 
a native who wrote English—sent the Rajah a 
despatch informing him that the animals were so 
much annoyed and put out with their new 
quarters that they absolutely refused to occupy 
them, and therefore their keepers, not wishing 
to incur the displeasure of their four-footed 
friends, preferred to stay in the leaky dwellings ! 


(To be concluded.) 


The Author, Mr. Albert R. Lamb, in his uniform 
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Eq EVERAL “ plain-clothes men” were 
| (CaN regularly assigned tv the office of 
wall (Wi) Major Richard Sylvester, Superin- 
tendent of the Washington Police 
Department, and were called upon 
from time to time to investigate some very 
curious matters, covering pretty well the whole 
range of human crookedness and misery. For 
several years I had taken orders daily from 
Major Sylvester, and should not, therefore, have 
been surprised at any assignment, but I can 
assure you that I experienced a distinct shock 
when one day he said to me, in his sharp, time- 
saving language : “ The President of Guatemala 
has invited me, through our State Department, 
to nominate a man to become his Chief of Police, 
for the purpose of reorganizing the force on lines 
similar to our own. You will be gone two years. 
Let me know to-morrow morning how soon you 
can start.” 

At that time I had a vague notion that 
Guatemala was somewhere in Central America, 
though I subsequently found that the average 
man in the street was just as likely to place it 
next to Patagonia or among the Balkan States 
instead of in its proper place, just south of 
Mexico. Within a few days, however, after a 
pleasant sail across the Gulf from New Orleans, 
I found myself on the wharf at Puerto Barrios, 
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the principal Caribbean port of the Republic of 
Guatemala, with the Stars and Stripes on the 
good ship Olympia fading in the distance. If I 
had had curious experiences in Washington, 
what might I not expect in Central America, 
which from boyhood I had associated in my mind 
with pirates and conquistadores, wars and revo- 
lutions, Indians, alligators, and volcanoes ? 

The town at the port was not impressive—just 
a few adobe huts, thatched with grass, and 
occupied by Indians and negroes, a frame hotel, 
with a flock of buzzards—the scavengers of the 
tropics—perched on the kitchen roof, a Customs 
house, barracks for a company of soldiers, and a 
bank. 

The first thing to do, I was told, was to go to 
the bank and buy some money. I bought 
twenty-five dollars’ worth, receiving in exchange 
three hundred dollars in the currency of Guate- 
mala. That is to say, one dollar in the currency 
of the United States was worth twelve dollars in 
the depreciated currency of Guatemala. Next 
day, perhaps, I might have got three hundred 
and twenty-five or three hundred and fifty 
dollars, so greatly does its value fluctuate, but 
if so, my cigars would have cost two dollars each 
instead of one and a half, and my breakfast 
twelve instead of ten dollars, so what’s the 
difference ?_ I subsequently found that the price 
of money depends largely upon the activity of 
the insurrectos and the volcanoes. A census of 
the former has never been taken, but there are 
twenty-eight of the latter in the country, and 
when Santa Maria blew her head off into the 
Pacific, covering the intervening coffee fincas 
with ashes, exchange went soaring. At such 
times my salary, mentioned in terms of Guate- 
mala currency, made a noise like the income of 
the Prince of Monaco, but that doesn’t help much, 
when one must pay sixty dollars for a hat or a 
pair of shoes and five hundred dollars a month 
for a modest room and board. 


GUATEMALA. 


The eventful two years described by the Author 
were spent in reorganizing the police force of 
Guatemala, which he found in a chaotic con- 
dition. The men were seldom or never paid, their 
ranks were recruited from the prisons, and all 
sorts of Government officials took delight in having 
unfortunate constables who had annoyed them or 
their triends sent to jail without trial. Mr. Lamb 
gives an interesting account of his life and work 
in this little-known Central American State. 


The landing of one of the fruit steamers was a 
weekly event and—for that reason alone, it 
appeared—the railroad company made heroic 
efforts to operate one train a week into the 
interior. We started at ten o’clock in the 
morning and slowly made our way up the valley 
of the Motagua River, with a dense jungle of 
tropical plants on either side of the track, and 
by diligent efforts on the part of the train-crew 
arrived just before dark at Gualan, a town about 
seventy miles from the coast, where we halted 
for the night. George Winchester, a queer 
character from Virginia, with his Indian wife, 
runs the hotel, and George, with a big Colt 
revolver and much picturesque United States 
profanity, runs the town also. The fare con- 
sisted principally of the national delicacies, 
tortillas and frijoles negros (corn cakes and black 
beans), and our host gave an exhibition that 
evening of how an hotel manager may placate 
dissatisfied guests. He kicked the table over 
when they complained of the service, and told 
them to go to the other hotel (there was no 
other) for their dinner. Poor George died the next 
year during the regular visit of ‘‘ Yellow Jack ” 
to that section, and was sincerely mourned, for, 
like most men of his class, he had a big heart 
under his rough exterior. 

The next day, following the course of the 
Motagua, which seemed to be of no use except 
to the alligators with which it was infested, the 
train crossed the dry, cactus-covered plains of 
Zacapa and landed us at E] Rancho, then the 
terminus of the line at the foot of the Cordilleras 
de los Andes. Here I, who had never ridden 
anything more boisterous than a street-car, was 
called upon to ride a mule from there to Guate- 
mala City, a distance of eighty miles, over a 
mountain trail that at times I was sure would 
lead straight up to heaven, and that at other 
times seemed certainly bound for warmer regions. 
After many trips over this trail I came to 
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appreciate fully the magnificence of those 
majestic mountains, as well as the sterling 
qualities of the mule, but I couldn’t see it at the 
time. It chanced that I had for companions on 
the first day of this delightful ride a native 
Indian and a Chinaman, but our social intercourse 
was greatly impeded by the fact that neither of 
them could speak with me or with one another. 
The next day I fell in with three of my own 
countrymen who were going my way, and we 
stopped near a tiny stream that dashed and 
tumbled down the mountain-side, for the purpose 
of eating lunch. One of them went to the stream 
to get some water, but when he found it boiling 
hot and full of sulphur he came running back in 
alarm. “Let’s go on,” he shouted. ‘Hades is 
not half a mile from here!” It soon appeared 
that he was very nearly right, for a little farther 
on we found boiling springs, and a sulphurous 
vapour issued from fissures in the earth and rocks. 
Still farther on we had to ford a stream of con- 
siderable size called the Agua Caliente (Hot 
Water), and, true to its name, we found the 
water quite hot. Altogether it was a weird, 
uncanny spot, and gave the impression that a 
volcanic explosion might take place at any 
moment. As if to heighten the probability of 
disaster, we met on a narrow ledge of rock a 
drove of thirty-six cargo-mules, each loaded with 
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two hundred pounds of dynamite, on their way 
to the railway construction camps, and we had 
to force our saddle-mules close against the wall 
of rock to make room for them to pass. 

After leaving the coast no more negroes were 
seen, but there were barefooted Indians and 
naked children everywhere in the rich valleys 
between the mountains through which we passed, 
living in houses built of poles set upright in the 
ground and thatched with grass. The people 
raise patches of corn and beans, two or three 
crops on the same land each year, and, while 
they are undoubtedly very poor, they do not 
suffer from cold and hunger as do the poor 
of colder climes. More than seventy-five per 
cent. of the two million inhabitants of Guate- 
mala are full-blooded Indians, and they do all 
the manual labour of the country. When the 
owner of a plantation desires labourers he pays 
the Jefe Politico (Governor) or other high official 
of his departamento (State) to furnish them, and 
they are required to labour for him for about two 
weeks, when they return to their own land and 
others take their places. They are paid a small 
wage, usually about two and a half pesos (twenty 
cents gold) a day. There may have been much 


truth in the charges of cruelty and oppression’ 


made against Alvarado, the Conquistador, and 
those who came after him, in the subjugation and 
practical enslavement of these people, but the 
important fact remains that none of these Indian 
tribes were either exterminated or banished 
from their native soil, as was so mercilessly done 
in other countries of this hemisphere. The 
Spaniard found it more profitable to require this 
hardy race to bear his burdens, to build roads, to 
work the coffce fincas, and to help fight his 
battles. In other countries there are some 
thousands of loafers who might be of benefit to 
themselves and to their communities if their 
Governments could compel them to do honest 
labour in the harvest-field. 

The trail out of the mountains brings one 
suddenly into view of Guatemala City, at a dis- 
tance of about two miles, and the prospect is 
certainly very beautiful. A city of more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, built for the most 
part in the old Spanish style of one-storey adobe 
houses washed white as snow, with red-tiled 
it lies there in the mountains two hundred 
s from the Caribbean and seventy-five from 
the Pacific, glistening white in the bright tropical 
sunlight, with the great volcanoes, Agua (water) 
and Fuego (fire), towering in the distance. 
Situated about five thousand feet above the sea, 
the extreme heat that one might expect in that 
latitude is so modified by the altitude as to pro- 
duce a climate that is positively ideal. There 
are no chimneys to the houses, because no fires 


are ever necessary, and no one is ever scen wear- 
ing a straw hat, because felt hats are more com- 
fortable every day in the year. One never 
requires either a fan or an overcoat. There is 
no humidity, and the atmosphere is so clear that 
it fairly sparkles. There are no grey, foggy days, 
but always the brilliant tropical sunlight. 
During the rainy season it rains every afternoon 
as regularly as that time comes round, and almost 
never at any other time of day or night. After 
a downpour, lasting usually not more than an 
hour, the clouds disappear as if blown away by 
a giant bellows, and so rapidly does moisture 
evaporate that in a little while one would not 
know rain had fallen. The climate has one 
serious drawback—vermin like it quite as well 
as human beings, and make themselves the in- 
separable companions of the new-comer, but 
after a few weeks one scems to become immune 
to their attacks, and learns to eat one’s dinner 
quite calmly while a few of them are crawling 
about one’s clothing. 

His Excellency the President, Schor Don 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera, may have had the 
problem of the new-comer and the vermin in 
mind when he offered me three months’ time in 
which to look around and “ get acquainted,” 
but, as an affliction is more easily borne when 
the mind of the victim is occupied, I decided to 
take hold of my new duties at once. It.is much 
easier to please one man than several, and so I 
was very glad to know that I should be re- 
sponsible to the President alone, and by his 
direction I reported to him in person twice each 
day, discussing with him the latest reports and 
receiving such orders as he saw fit to issue. 

The police force, I found, was in a sorry state. 
Pay-days had been irregular and sometimes 
entirely forgotten. The salary of the privates, 
or constables, eighty pesos per month—equal to 
seven dollars gold—was entirely inadequate, 
even for these Indians. I came to believe, how- 
ever, that the principal reason for the demoraliza- 
tion of the force lay in the fact that a native chicf 
of police cannot successfully resist the dominating 
attitude of the military and the overpowering 
desire of other high officials to interfere with the 
operations of his department. When a soldier 
was arrested by the police for a violation of the 
civil code it had been the custom to turn him 
over to the Commandante de Armas for such 
punishment as that officer saw fit to impose, but 
the military frequently arrested policemen. 
threw them into prison, and haughtily refused 
any information to the Chief of Police as to the 
reasons for their incarceration. The judiciary, 
the Governor, members of Congress, and members 
of the municipal council, as well as other high 
officials, all believed that they had the right te 
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. . ! In making effective my measures for reform 
I was splendidly supported by the President. 
At my request the military were directed to 
deliver to me any policeman whom they 
found it necessary to arrest, with a state- 
ment of the offence committed, and from 
that moment the necessity for arresting 
them very seldom arose. The judiciary 
were instructed to indicate clearly in each 
warrant issued for the arrest of a policeman 
the offence alleged and the 

~ name of the complaining 
| witness, and in each 

| , case the policeman 
accused was to be 
given a_ speedy 
trial with benefit 
of counsel. It 
was noticed 
that the in- 
dustry of the 
judiciary in 
ordering the 
arrest of police- 
men promptly 
languished. The 
Interference of other 
officials of the 
Government I decided 
to dispose of myself, 
and it was not long before I had a clash 
with the Jefe Politico (Governor) of the 
departamento in which the capital — is 
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send to the commandante 
ofa precinct (ignoring 
entirely the Chief of Police) 
an order such as the 
following : “‘ Arrest Police- 
man José Maria Gomez and 
place him at my dis- 
position.” Such an order 
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was frequently given for no other reason 
than that a friend of the official giving it had 
complained of having been insulted by the hap- 
less policeman. What kind of a police force 
could one hope to have in these circumstances ? 
In order to recruit the force it had been necessary 
to compel men to serve against their will, and I 
was told that it was a common practice to release 
prisoners on their promise to serve in the police 
force! The result of all this was that men fre- 
quently deserted, and took with them such equip- 
ment as had been furnished them. The mental 
effort required to devise ways and means for 
correcting this topsy-turvy state of affairs was 
certainly sufficient to keep my mind off the 


‘i The American Club, Guatemala City, to which most of the 
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located. He sent an order to the commandante of a precinct 
to arrest two policemen, whom he named, and place them 
The commandante complied with the 

order and then notified me. I ordered the men to be 
kept in custody, but at my disposition, and then wrote 
the Jefe a polite note, asking what complaint he 
policemen, and 
suggesting that official correspondence affecting 


at his disposition. 


wished to lodge 


against the 
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the police should be addressed to the head of that 


department. 


How the Indian women of 
Guatemala carry their babies. 


He replied that as my official 
superior he would issue orders to whom he 
pleased, and demanded that the men should 


be removed 
to the peni- 
tentiary forth- 
with. I realized 
that if I were to 
recognize him as 
my superior I 
should also be 
obliged torecognize 
the Jefes of all the 
twenty - one other 
departamentos, and so, 
putting on all the 
front possible, I asked 
him by what authority 
he, the governor of a 
single  departamento, 
presumed to issue 
orders to the Director- 
General of the Corps 
of Police of the whole 
Republic? He replied 
that it was not his 
business to instruct 
me in the law, and 
again demanded that 
his orders be obeyed. 
Instcad, I released the 


two men and returned them 
to duty, and no more was 

ever heard of the matter. 

The members of the 
force soon learned 
that they would 
be protected in 
all their rights 
and that they 
were re- 
sponsible 

for their 


v7 


acts to only 
one head. The 
pay of the privates 
was raised to one 
hundred and _ fifty 
.pesos per month and 
the officers accordingly, 
and no pay-days were 
overlooked, as had 
hitherto been the case. 
By the time the new 
uniforms, rubber coats and boots, new batons, 
badges, whistles, and handcuffs had arrived from 
New York, desertions had ceased and we had 
a “waiting list” of volunteers clamouring for 
appointment, and were thus able to select a 
better class of men. 

Within a few months this force of two hundred 
and twenty-five men in the capital had become 
so loyal and well-behaved that it was deemed 
safe to arm them, and they were equipped with 
Colt revolvers, while at the police-station a 
Winchester magazine rifle was kept for each man 
in readiness to aid in suppressing insurrection at 
home or to repel invaders from without. 

It must not be supposed, however, that good 
discipline had been established and maintained 
solely by the means just described. It was very 
difficult to make these men understand that they 
were not to indulge in cruelty and oppression, 
and that the baton and revolver were for use 
solely in self-defence. Many of them seemed to 
think that a prisoner was not properly arrested 


An Indian wood-cutter, 
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unless he was freely belaboured with the 
baton, but I have no doubt that some who 
read this will remember having seen a 
little of the same spirit displayed in more 
cultured communities. Ordinary methods 
for maintaining discipline were found to be 
almost useless, and ordinary punishment 
for crimes and misdemeanours had little 
cffect_ in deterring others. To be dis- 
charged from employment means little to 
a man who any night in the year may 
sleep with comfort under a tree and 
shake his breakfast from it in the 
morning. I had heard of the alleged 
cruelties, in the way of corporal punish- 
ment, indulged in by officials of Latin- 
American countries, and I had gone 
there with a firm resolve to abolish 
whipping for the purpose of obtaining 
confessions of alleged crimes and as 
punishment for crimes proven. It 
gives me satisfaction now to be able 
to say that the first part of this 
resolve was carried out to the letter. 
No prisoner was flogged in order to 
extort a confession of crime, but as 
punishment for offences proven I 
found it to be absolutely necessary. 
I was even forced to resort to it in 
order to maintain discipline in my 
own department. Loss of employ- 
ment or even imprisonment had 
little if any effect ; punishment 
that causes physical suffering is 
the only kind that these people 
fear or can understand. I tested 
the other way thoroughly. Fines, 
extra duty, confinement, dis- 
charges, imprisonment—every 
known method was tried, but all 
to no purpose. I could see my 
control slipping. 

I had obtained an increase of 
nearly one hundred per cent. in the 
salaries of the men under me, had 
equipped them as well as the police 
of any other country, and was pro- 
tecting them from the military and 
others who had formerly imposed upon 
them, and this had the effect of 
changing to a volunteer force one that 
before could only be recruited by 
methods of conscription. But fair treat- 
ment was looked upon merely as a 
sign of weakness of which they had 
a right to take advantage. The 
regulations were violated with 
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crime protected. Stories reached me of 
persons being held-up and robbed at night 
by policemen, and of houses being broken 
into. It was very difficult to fix these 
offences upon individuals, and more 
difficult still to convict them in the 
corrupt courts of the country. Witnesses 
were afraid to appear for fear of future 
reprisals, but something had to be done. 
Finally I obtained from the President 

the powers of a judge—there are no 
juries in Guatemala. - Three policemen 
were found guilty of having robbed a 
Jamaica negro in the street, and two 
others were found guilty of house- 
breaking, stolen goods having been 
discovered in their quarters. Two 
others were caught in the act of 
stealing goods from a burning store. 

In each of these cases, after a careful 

investigation which established their 

guilt beyond reasonable doubt, I 
assembled the entire force of the 
: capital and before them each 
=\ guilty policeman was stripped of 
his uniform and given fifty 
lashes. I was there with my 
staff to see it well done. Each 
of them was then given a term 
in the penitentiary, without the 
aid or interference of any other 
court, 
The effect of this proceeding 
was marvellous. From that 
moment J was accorded the 
greatest respect. Policemen 
stepped off the sidewalk into the 
street and stood at attention as I 
passed by; orders were obeyed 
promptly and carried out to the 
minutest detail. The numbers of 
crimes reported very greatly de- 
creased. Probation and parole 
laws and moral suasion may have 
great value in some communities, but 
lam convinced that for immediate and 
satisfying results my new method had 
them “ beaten to a frazzle.” 

There is nothing puritanical about 
the laws or customs of the people of 
Guatemala, and the police have many 
things with which to contend. Public 
gambling-houses are licensed by the 
Government, not only in the capital, 
but in every town throughout the 
republic, and they, as well as the 
saloons, are open on Sundays. If 


impunity, prisoners were brutally — the remarkable musical instrament. One doesn’t care for either of 


beaten, blackmail levied, vice and ° {he Indians, upon which really these, he may take his choice on 
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Sunday afternoon between bull- fights, cock- 
fights, horse-races, and grand opera. The 
liberty of the individual may be curtailed in the 
matter of expressing his political preferences, 
but in most other respects he may go as far as 
he likes, and Iam bound to say, after my experi- 
ence, that this liberty—licence. some people 
would call it—does not result in anything half 
so dreadful as some would have us believe. 

The best element of society, that which sup- 
ports grand opera, attends the bull-fights. It 
is a well-dressed, good-natured, orderly crowd 
of people, who are there to view a spectacle which 
is taken as a matter of course, just as is football, 
cricket, or baseball in some other countries. 
The national band is present, and furnishes good 
music for the occasion. The President asked me 
what I thought of the bull-fights, and I replied 
that prize-fights between men coincided more 
closely with my ideas of true sport, for the reason 
that each entered into the contest voluntarily 
and with an equal chance of success, whereas 
the bull did not know what he was there for and 
his ultimate defeat and death was foreordained. 
He said that he did not like the fights himself, 
but that it was the custom of the country, and 
that when the people were engaged in such 
amusements they were not so likely to be engaged 
in the more dangerous pastime of hatching plots 
against the Government. 

Cock-fighting can hardly be defended as a 
proper Sunday pastime, and to see judges and 
army officers, colonels in full uniform, down in the 
cockpit engaged in tying on the gaffs and grooming 
the birds for the fray is to laugh, although to 
them it seems an entirely dignified procedure. 

Generally speaking, the crowds at these various 
places of amusement are orderly and well-be- 
haved, very little intoxication is observed, and 
fights between individuals are of very rare 
occurrence. Perhaps this is so because of the 
probability in each case of a fatal termination, 
for in that country everyone goes armed. The 
Government issues a licence for a nominal fee 
cach year to every man of good repute to carry 
a revolver, and, of course, those of ill repute 
carry them anyhow, as they do elsewhere, and 
pay their fines when they chance to be arrested. 
This state of affairs makes every man a great 
deal more polite to his neighbour than he other- 
wise might be, and he does not take offence at 
trivial matters so quickly and hurl insulting 
epithets at another. Also it places the respect- 
able citizen on an equal footing in the matter of 
arms with the footpad and gunman, and this is 
so well understood that a sober man is never 
molested on the streets of the city or the roads 
of the country either by day or by night. The 
crook knows that the man whom he would hold- 
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up is well prepared to take care of himself. and 
therefore the hold-up does not occur. How 
different this from the state of affairs in some of 
the alleged highly-civilized cities of the world, 
where the merchants are encouraged to place on 
sale the very latest products of the gunmaker’s 
art so that the “thugs” and “ apaches may 
have no difficulty in arming themselves for the 
purpose of holding-up, robbing, and murdering 
respectable, law-abiding citizens, who are pre- 
vented by the concealed weapons laws from 
bearing arms for their own defence. I am con- 
vinced that in some of these cities the effective- 
ness of the police force would be doubled if every 
responsible citizen was licensed to carry a 
revolver. 

Anyone who has an idea that the wars indulged 
in so frequently between these Central American 
republics are mere comedies has never experi- 
enced one, and he would have been undeceived 
if he could have viewed the last affair between 
San Salvador and Guatemala. The only reason 
for this conflict appeared to be the fierce, im- 
placable hatred which General Regulado, the 
commander-in-chief of the army of Salvador, 
and a former President of that republic, har- 
boured for President Estrada Cabrera, of Guate- 
mala. Regulado possessed the courage of a 
madman—in fact, many people believed him to 
be mad—but he was one of those dare-devils for 
whom troops will fight without asking the reason 
why, and to satisfy his hatred he determined to 
capture Guatemala City. Apparently, however, 
he was not well informed as to the preparedness 
for such an emergency of the strong, far-seeing 
tuler of the Guatemaltecos. It is said that 
Estrada C. (as he signs himself) placed forty 
thousand troops in the field armed with modern 
magazine rifles, and I can well believe it, for I 
was with him when he reviewed them on their 
return. These barefooted troops, in cheap blue 
cotton uniforms, present a curious appearance 
to one accustomed to the sight of well-equipped 
soldiers, but they can march great distances, 
subsist on very little, and fight with courage. 
His artillery, which had been trained by a very 
competent French officer, would be a credit to 
many a larger Power. Regulado had only pene- 
trated Guatemala a few miles when he.was met 
at a place called El Jicaro, which proved to be 
his Waterloo. His army was nearly destroyed, 
and Regulado himself was killed and his body 
captured. 

It will be readily understood that these were 
strenuous times for my staff and myself. When 
it was evident that hostilities could not be 
avoided it became the duty of the police to im- 
prison every man of known revolutionary ten- 
dencies, and I can assure you that the job was 
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thoroughly done—even the Archbishop of the 
diocese and the editor of the leading daily news- 
paper disappeared from their usual haunts 
during that period. We had spies among the 
employés of every hotel, club, and restaurant, 
and even among the servants of private families. 
For weeks I fairly lived in the saddle, riding at 
night with a few men from place to place search- 
ing for those who were known to be against the 
Government, and watching for the first signs of an 
uprising. It was all very interesting. 

The newspapers of the United 
States of North America 
published some harrowing 
tales as to indignities to 
which the body of 
Regulado was alleged 
to have been sub- 
jected when it 
was brought to 
the capital,and 
as to cruelties 


Santo Domingo, where it remained until after 
the memorable cruise of the U.S.S. Marblehead 
which, with peace commissioners from both 
countries on board, sailed out into the Pacific. 
It is said that the officers of the ship refused to 
return until the seasick commissioners had 
agreed upon a treaty! One morning before 
daylight, acting under instructions from the 
President, I removed the body from the church 
and took it by special train to San Jose de 
Guatemala, where, 1. the 

presence of the consuls 
of Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, 
and the 
United 


Indian girls fetching water. 


said to have been practised upon prisoners taken 
during the fighting. One paper stated that 
prisoners of war were shot down in the public 
square after being compelled to dig their own 
graves. It is too bad that such reckless slan- 
derers cannot be properly punished. There was 
no word of truth in those statements, as anyone 
acquainted with the methods of Estrada Cabrera 
would know. I was present when a detachment 
of troops arrived with the body of Regulado 
about midnight and placed it in the church of 


States, I delivered it to his mother on board 
a Pacific Mail steamship bound for the shores 
of his native land, from which, but a few 
weeks before, he had gone forth at the hcad of 
his army intent upon the conquest of a neigh- 
bouring State. No nation could have shown 
greater respect for a fallen foe than did Guate- 
mala for the remains of the man who, because of 
personal hatred and misguided ambition, had 
forced war upon her. The President had 
triumphed over his old enemy, but he gave no 
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sign of exultation. Since this affair the country 
has been at peace, and except for two attempted 
insurrections, in each of which the President very 
nearly lost his life, nothing has occurred to 
interrupt her steady advance towards better 
things under his firm, guiding hand. 

It was President Cabrera’s custom to take 
early morning drives accompanied by his staff 
a dozen or more mounted officers who 
rode about his carriage. The plot- 
ters against his life rented a 
house a short distance from 
the street through 
which he usually drove, 
and dug a tunnel from 
this house under the road- 
way, in which was placed 
a large quantity of 
dynamite attached to an 


electric battery. When the Presidential carriage 
was believed to be just over this tunnel 
the charge was detonated, but fortunately for 
his Excellency the explosion was a trifle pre- 
mature. The driver and horses were killed and 
the front of the carriage demolished, but the 
President was not even scratched, and calmly 
returned to his palace on foot. The identity of 
the four dynamitards was quickly established 
through the contractor from whom the explosive 
was obtained, and within a few days their hiding- 
place was discovered by the old method of 
watching the movements of a woman. When 
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the colour-bearer lowered the flag over his head.” 
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the house was entered 
it was found that they 
had committed 
suicide. These men 
were undoubtedly the 
tools of a group of 
political opponents of 
the Administration 
who had hoped to 
seize the Government 
and place one of 
their number in 
power. Many of them 
were imprisoned and 
some would have 
been executed had 
not the President. 
with splendid mag- 
nanimity, intervened to save them. 

His forbearance in that matter, however, 
seemed to have no effect on these men other than 
to intensify their hatred, for they proceeded 
soon afterwards to hatch a plot amongst the 
cadets of the Escuela Politecnica, the military 
school of Guatemala, which came very near to 
costing him his life. The President had gone 
to the National Palace to receive Mr. Heimke. 
the new American Minister, who desired to 
present his credentials. As was customary on 
such occasions a company of cadets was drawn 
up as a guard of honour at one 
side of a wide passage leading into 
the palace. As the President ' 
passed in front of this company 
the colour-bearer lowered the flag 
over his head. That act was the 
‘signal for the others to shoot, but 
he had stooped to avoid the flag 
and the shots went over him, only 
slightly wounding him in one hand. 
which he raised to brush the flag 
aside. A fight ensued between 
the staff and the cadets, in which 
several were killed. This was a 
particularly dastardly affair, for. 
these boys could have had no 
grievance against the President ; 
on the contrary, they were in- 
debted to him for the very excellent 
training and education which they 
were receiving. Patience and 
forbearance in the treatment of 
these plotters had been of no avail. 
and another, more drastic, method 
was resorted to. The instigators 
of this attempt, as well as the 
leaders among the cadets and 
officers of the school, were tried by 
military court martialand executed. 
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The barracks and cadet school, Guatemala City. 
who attacked the President came from this establishment. 


This was heroic treat- 
ment, but it cured the 
disease, for no more 
attempts have been 
made on the Presi- 
dent's life. 

President Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera is a 
sagacious statesman 
who knows how to 
dispense the most 
gracious hospitality. 
and he is quite at his 
ease in the most dis- 
tinguished company. 
His Government has 
done more to advance 
the cause of education 
among his people than all the previous adminis- 
trations combined. He has built wagon roads 
where only trails existed before. Quezaltenango, 
a city of forty thousand people, situated at an 
altitude of eight thousand feet and surrounded 
by volcanoes, has been connected with the capital 
by a good cart-road. No longer is it necessary to 
ride the festive mule over mountains in order 
to reach the capital from the Atlantic, for through 
the efforts of Estrada Cabrera the railroad has 
recently been completed. Under his guidance 
the country is surely and steadily making 

progress, in spite of the great 
~ obstacles with which he has to 
contend. 

His influence_is always on the 
side of peace in the quarrels that 
so often arise among these 
turbulent Central American Re- 
publics, and he is maintaining 
peace with his neighbours and 
within the borders of his own 
country. 

It has been said that he domin- 
ates with his powerful personality 
not only the executive branch of 
the Government but the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches as well ; 
in fact, that he exercises all the 
powers of a dictator. It is true, 
but he does it exceedingly well, 
and it is the only possible way. A 
Government whose power and 
existence depend upon the con- 
sent of the governed could 
not long survive among these 
Indian tribes, and it will be 
a bad day’s work for Guate- 
mala when the services of this 
strong, wise ruler are dispensed 
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THE BISHOP’S VISIT. 


By MRS. M. GERARD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. H. PLAYFORD. 


An Indian planter’s wife describes the series of amusing accidents that befell when a Bishop, 
travelling through his diocese, paid their bungalow a visit. 


MUST frankly own that the Bishop 
of Mudpore’s short sojourn under our 
roof could not in any way be regarded 
as an unqualified success. 

The Bishop, accompanied by his 
chaplain, was on tour in our coffee district, which 
formed part of his diocese, and, our bungalow 
being situated on the main road,we had been asked 
to put them up for the night on their way to the 
township of Rajapettah, fourteen miles distant. 
Further, as they 
were travelling by 
bullock-coach, Peter 
(my husband) had 
been requested to 
post a couple of 
pairs of bullocks 
along the route to 
facilitate their 
journey. 

Unfortunately his 
best trotting bulls 
were unavailable, so 
he wrote a chit to 
his friend Phipps, 
enjoining him to 
send a pair to bring 
the Bishop on to our 
bungalow that after- 
noon. 

Owing to our 
proximity to the 


main road we are 
Vol. xxxiv.—6, 


“* Peter shook him by the hand and, in a few words of exuberant weloome, 
expressed his transcendent joy in being privileged to have him as his quest. 


quite used to being asked to put up all and 
sundry on their way through the district, and 
commissioners, district magistrates, mission- 
aries, and a stray globe-trotter or two have par- 
taken of our hospitality. We had not hitherto 
been honoured with anyone so august asa Bishop, 
however, and Peter was much flurried and 
agitated over his advent. What chiefly worried 
him was whether he should treat him with the 
bluff and breezy heartiness which he accorded 
to all visitors to 
our humble abode, 
or whether he should 
assume an attitude 
of meek and pious 
humility. Common 
sense decided in 
favour of the for- 
mer, so, when the 
bullock-coach 
arrived and the 
Bishop stepped out, 
Peter shook him 
cordially by the 
hand and, in a few 
words of exuberant 
welcome, expressed 
his transcendent joy 
in being privileged 
to have him as his 
guest. The Bishop 
was far from being 
responsive, however, 
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and his distant and frigid manner had an 
utterly crushing effect upon Peter. When he 
perused the chit handed to him by the chaplain 
he looked still more discomfited. 

The note ran thus :— 

“Dear Brsnop,—You are a juggins! Why 
the dickens don’t you give a fcllow decent notice 
about bulls? My best pair are out grazing in 
the jungle, and those I send are as slow as a 
funeral. Come over and dine to-morrow night, 
and let us hear where you’ve been roaming. I 
expect a few other chaps. Don’t trouble about 
dress clothes; pyjamas will do. Ta-ta, old 
chappie !_ Hope the bulls will bring you along 
all right.—Yours ever, A. Puipps.” 

During Peter’s perusal of this production his 
face assumed a ruddy hue, and I could easily 
guess that he was inwardly calling Phipps fancy 
names and consigning him to the usual delectable 
spot. It was quite futile to explain that our 
next-door neighbour—a_pink-cheeked, _ blue- 
eyed boy, with a 
smile like a seraph, 
whose real name was 
Larry O’Brien—was 
always called “ The 
Bishop” because of 
his extensive vocabu- 
lary of swear-words, 
and that Phipps, 
apparently misled by 
Peter’s chit, had 
jumped to the con- 
clusion that the 
bullocks were in- 
tendea for him, and 
not for so august a 
personage as__ his 
lordship the Bishop 
of Mudpore. Peter, 
it is true, did mum- 
ble some unconvincing explanation, which did 
not in the least relax the Bishop’s frigidity of 
demeanour, and he and his chaplain took 
themselves off with an air of offended dignity 
to have hot baths and dress for dinner. Larry 
was dining with us that night, and on_ his 
arrival Peter told him of Phipps’s mistake, refer- 
ring with much bitterness to that individual's 
lack of ordinary intelligence, which, instead of 
eliciting Larry’s sympathies, put him into con- 
vulsions of mirth—to Peter’s intense annoyance. 

Our other guests presently appeared, both 
evidently with restored affability, and we all 
went in to dinner. Everything seemed te go 
well. The julienne soup was excellent, the 
salmon in aspic was as good as one has a right to 
expect of anything out of a tin, the vol-au-vent 
of chicken was perfection, and then we waited 


“Take the confounded thing away!” 


for the joint of mutton to make its appearance. 
Larry, looking more seraphic than ever, earnestly 
expounded to the Bishop his views on missions 
—a subject of which he knew about as much 
as did my pet mongoose—while the chaplain 
listened with enthralled interest to Peter’s most 
exciting shikar story. Just then I was unable 
to bestow any but the most abstracted attention 
on the conversation, my mind being filled with 
anxious speculation as to what condition the 
joint of mutton would arrive in. When I men- 
tion the fact that it was the height of a very hot 
season I feel sure the reader will not withhold 
his sympathies. 

The dreadful aroma which presently greeted 
our nostrils confirmed my worst fears, and a 
deadly gloom took possession of me. The 
butler carved with vigour, and the chokra was 
soon dispensing plates of decomposed mutton 
among the company. On being served with 
vegetables, the Bishop, after playing with half a 
carrot and two green 
peas, hurriedly 
motioned to his boy 
to remove his plate. 
The chaplain got rid 
of his with equal 
celerity. Peter, who 
had got wound up 
over his elephant 
story, was oblivious 
to all else. The 
recital over, he swal- 
lowed a mouthful of 
mutton and then, in 
a voice of thunder, 
shouted:  ‘“ Here, 
boy, what’s the mat- 
ter with this ? ” 

To anyone possess- 
ing olfactory organs 
the matter was so obvious that the question 
seemed superfluous. The butler, in a very 
audible whisper, replied: “ Please, sir, it done 
gone to the bad.” 

Peter glared at him, and, entirely forgetting 
the presence of the Church, bellowed: “If it’s 
gone to the bad you don’t expect us to eat it, do 
you? Take the confounded thing away!” 

The offending plate was hurriedly removed 
and the next course proceeded with, while I was 
left to murmur apologies for the weather. The 
compote of peaches and the Curagao soufflé left 
the Bishop cold and unmoved, while upon the 
toothsome savoury he did not even vouchsafe a 
glance, and when I left the table it was with the 
depressing consciousness that the meal had teen 
a melancholy failure. 

Our guests retired early, and on their depar- 
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ture Peter and Larry withdrew, with evident 
relief, to the veranda to discuss with vigour the 
merits of nitrate of soda as a suitable nourishment 
for the coffee plant. 

When the Bishop presented himself at chota- 
hazrit next morning I noticed that he looked 
jaded and worn. The fact did not surprise me 


become so inured to all sorts of nocturnal noises 
that we should have treated the mere gnawing 
of a rat with contempt and turned our deaf ear 
upwards ; but, of course, it all depends upon 
what you are used to. 

They were departing early in the afternoon, 
and to fill in the time until the midday bicak- 
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“He engaged in an exhilarating hunt with the aid of his sun-umbrella.” 


when I learnt how part of his night had been 
spent. It appeared that his slumbers had been 
disturbed by the persistent gnawing of a rat in 
the almirah (wardrobe). It defied his efforts to 
dislodge it for some time, and when it did escape 
he engaged in an exhilarating hunt with the 
aid of his sun-umbrella, until it finally made 
its exit from the room. We ourselves have 


fast Peter seized the golden opportunity of show- 
ing his guests over the new clearing. 

Peter's clearing, as everybody knows, is a 
marvel of perfection. Equally, everybody is 
aware that he is an ineffable bore on the subject. 
No one who ever enters our door can hope to 
escape being dragged across the four miles inter- 
vening between our bungalow and this eighty- 
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“Three dreadful-looking objects tottering up the avenue.” 


acre piece of coffee, and commissioners and 
missionaries alike have been forced into giving 
eulogistic opinions upon this miracle of cultiva- 
tion. 

As a concession to the Bishop's age and dignity 
Peter volunteered to drive them down in the 
dogcart. I viewed the departure with grave 
misgivings, for Jemadar was a skittish young 
animal recently imported from Australia, and 
Peter had not yet got used to his ways. How- 
ever, I hoped for the best, and went about my 
domestic duties—which included a_ severe 
reprimand to the cook for haying served 
for chota-hazri an otherwise excellent omelette 
on a dish strongly flavoured with kerosene 
oil | 

It was about half an hour later that I beheld 
three dreadful-looking objects, whom I had great 
difficulty in recognizing as my husband and his 
distinguished guescs, tottering up the avenue. 
The Bishop's head and face streamed with blood, 
tle chaplain limped along with apparent diffi- 
culty, and Peter's sun-topee was squashed flat 
and his clothes covered with dust. They all 
looked rather dazed, though it relieved me to 
sce that Peter had sufficient strength left to 
shout to the boy for three brandies and sodas, 
and when they had fortified themselves he was 
good enough to vouchsafe an explanation. It 
appeared that when passing the ‘ lines” some 
coolies set up a violent tom-tomming in cele- 
bration of some festival. Jemadar, being unused 
to such weird sounds, thought it prudent to bolt. 
Peter, of course, was so much engaged in point- 
ing out the unrivalled Leauties of his estate that 


he was quite unprepared. The horse got out of 
hand, and, rounding a sharp corner, the cart 
overturned, its occupants being scattered in all 
directions. 

The Bishop came off the worst, having 
been ruthlessly flung into the heart of a 
very prickly hedge, which accounted for the cuts 
on his head and face. I am far from being 
proficient in the art of rendering first aid, never- 
theless I applied myself with an earnestness 
worthy of all praise to the task of binding up his 
lordship’s wounds. When I had finished with 
him I must own that he presented a truly 
remarkable appearance, with his face liberally 
adorned with sticking-plaster and a clumsy 
bandage tied round his head and chin. They 
were due that afternoon at a large garden party 
given in their honour at Rajapettah, and as 
they drove off in their bullock coach, the 
Bishop looking funnier than ever, with a large 
sun-topee stuck on top of his bandages, I 
must say that they both seemed most unfitted 
to grace a festive gathering. 

As he watched them drive away, Peter 
shook his head with gloomy sadness, and I 
waited for words of contrition and sorrow to 
fall from his lips. What he said, however, 
was: “ And the Bishop never saw my clearing 
after all! What a pity he didn’t get chucked 
out coming back !” 


“ The cart overturned, its occupants being scattered in all 
directions.” 
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THE FUR-BUYERS’ PERIL. 


Told by FRANK J. SCHEIDER, and Set Down by ROBERT E. PINKERTON, 
of Atikokan, Ontario, Can 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BE. MONTFORD. 


On the edge of civilization, where a man is entirely dependent upon his own efforts, a little mishap 

may mean the end of everything. While out on a fur-buying trip in the wilds of Ontario, Mr. Scheider 

slipped through the ice and got his feet frozen. This story describes the terrible ordeal that ensued. 
Such experiences often happen, but it is rare for a man to live to narrate them. 


yN the Canadian wilderness a man I was well built and blessed with the rugged 
takes many chances, is often in constitution of my father’s people. That, I 
| danger, and sometimes loses his life believe, has been one of my chief helps in wresting 
m4| through accident, starvation, a living from the wilderness. 
™ or freezing. But it is all After the winter spent at trapping I 
part of the game, and the only strange saved enough money to start a general 
thing about it is that the wolves have store at Atikokan, which I have been 
not picked the bones of more of us while running ever since. I knew several 
our friends were wondering where we languages, and it was easy for me 
were. to learn that of the Ojibway 
I was born and bred in Indians, who were my principal 
Hungary, lived for several customers at first, and from 
years in England, where I whom I have bought fur for 
married an English girl, and so long that they now trade 
came to Canada in 1900 to with me alone. In the 
accept a position in the earlier days, however, I had 
Elizabeth Mine, then far from to visit their tepees far back 
a railroad. During the first year in the forest, and it was 
I was there the Canadian Northern when making these journeys 
ran its line through the great wilder- that I learned to travel light and 
ness which lies just north of the de veloped to a dangerous degree the 
border of the United States between habit of taking chances. 
Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, and I made many such journeys, at 
the wheatfields of Manitoba. That first with a dog-team, and then, 
wilderness is still there, for the because it was less troublesome and 
coming of the railroad did not increase I could travel faster, I would start out 
the population except in a few towns with only a pack-sack and a little 
that sprang up along the line, and food, trusting that each night I would 
conditions are almost the same to-day find an Indian’s tepee and obtain food 
as when I came. and shelter. On one such journey, 
That first year I got a touch of the travelling with a huge dog that weighed 
terrors of a Canadian winter. I was a hundred and thirty pounds, I covered 
working inside much of the time, but | eighty-one miles between three o’clock 
had never known such cold. Fifty and in the morning and eleven o’clock at 
fifty-five degrees below zero was the night. By so doing I won a large 
thermometer’s usual morning story, quantity of fur from a rival who raced 
sometimes for weeks in succession. with me with five dogs and a driver. 
My second winter, however, found 3ut it was on a journey south of 
me depending upon my own resources Atikokan, when I trusted to Indians I 
and earning a living with the rifle could not find, and went through the 


~s 
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Frank J. Scheider, the fur 


and steel trap, as the Indians and a trader, who was’ nearly ice when the temperature was “ forty 

ea white a belts mahee lees ode te death Es toe wis pels that yeas as near death as 
ie mine ha jaued, ani my wie ‘ ever care to do again. 

and I lived in a little log cabin ten miles from Two trappers had started out in the fall, in- 


the railroad station of Atikokan. Snow was tending to go far to the south into Hunter’s 
deep in the forest, and through the cold, weary, Island. The freeze-up overtook them, and they 
long-night months I plodded around my trap- built a shelter and began trapping on Sturgeon 
Ping trails, often covering twenty to twenty-five Lake. They had very little food, however, and 
miles each day. just before Chtistmas one of them made his way 
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to my store to get supplies. I started back with 
him the next morning, my two dogs hauling his 
flour and pork on a toboggan. I intended to 
get his fur and that of several Indians whom I 
knew to be trapping in the same territory. 

We travelled all the first day, once—through 
his ignorance of his own trails—getting lost for 
several hours. It was bitter cold that night. 
We had no blankets, and were forced to sit up 
and doze beside a fire in the thick brush. 

The next night we reached a brush camp the 
trapper had built, and remained there. From 
there to his main camp there was a good trail, 
and we reached it the next morning. The flour 
had been left at the first camp, and there was 
only a little at the second. We had a few pan- 
cakes for breakfast, and then I struck out 
towards the north-east to reach an Indian I had 
heard was on Pickerel Lake. The trapper 
wanted me to take some cold pancakes with me 
for lunch, but I thought he needed them more 
than I did, and went on without them. All I 
had on my toboggan was a pound and a 1 half of 
salt pork. 

It was after dark when I reached Pickerel Lake. 
Thad heard that the Indian, John Ottertail, was 
on Emerald Island, and hurried across to it, 
hoping to find his trail. I reached the shore, 
followed it, and at last struck a trail, along which 
I travelled until nine o'clock. Then I found 
that I was just where I had started ; I had made 
a complete circle of the island. It was bitterly 
cold, and I had had nothing to eat, but I made a 
fire and camped on the shore. The wolves were 
howling all round, and a pack was running out 
on the big lake. I kept the blaze going strongly, 
for, though a man may think he is not afraid 
of the big grey brutes, their howling makes a 
bright fire good company. 

Early the next morning, cold and hungry, I 
decided to strike for home and give up trying 
to find the Indian. I learned afterwards 
that his tepee was on the island and that, in 
the darkness, I had passed within fifty yards 
of it. 

It was fifteen miles or more straight north to 
the railroad track, and I believed I could make 
it that day. One of the dogs had run off and 
deserted me when the wolves began to howl the 
night before, so I left the toboggan behind and 
struck across the lake for the north shore, the 
other dog following. There was not enough 
snow to require snow-shoes, and I made good 
time until I struck the shore. Then I had to 
make my way up hill and down, around rocky 
cliffs, through tangled swamps, "thick muskeg, 
and matted windfalls. In the afternoon 1 
reached Island Lake and started across. I was 
hurrying, for darkness was coming early, when, 


without the slightest warning, I went through 
the ice. 

The water was not decp, but both legs were 
soaked to the knees. When I got them out my 
socks and moccasins froze immediately. The 
cold was intense, and I knew that I must build 
a fire quickly or both fect would be frozen, I got 
the blaze going, and then had to cut off my foot- 
wear with a knife. But I had delayed too long ; 
the bottoms of both feet were frozen, and the 
skin and some of the flesh came off with the 
stockings. 

I gathered sticks, hobbling about in the snow 
as best I could, and soon got warm. Then I 
collected enough wood to last through the night, 
and dressed my feet with the torn socks and 
moccasins. 

The cold became bitter towards morning, but 
I did not dare go to sleep, for I knew that to do 
so would mean that I should never waken. I 
had slept little the night before, between the 
cold and the wolves, and I had put in two days 
of hard travel without food. Several times I 
caught myself dozing, and I finally stood up 
against a tree before the fire, with my legs spread 
out. Not once again during the trip—and there 
were to be three days more of it—did x lie or sit 
down. 

The next morning I found I could not walk ; 
I could not bear my frozen feet on the ground. 
I dared not stop where 1 was, however, and at 
last, in desperation, I began to crawl on my 
hands and knees. I knew it was five miles 
through a very rough country to the railroad 
track, with no frozen lakes or streams upon 
which travel would be easier. It was only with 
great difficulty that I crossed some of the ridges, 
but I stuck to it doggedly. All day I crawled, 
using two sharpened sticks to dig into the snow 
ahead and so pull myself along. 

When darkness came I was nearly exhausted. 
The dog had followed me all day, stopping 
occasionally to howl mournfully ; he knew things 
were not right. I built a fire and set a rabbit 
snare in the brush, using one of my moccasin 
lacings for a loop. "Luck favoured me, for I had 
hardly returned to the fire before I heard a 
rabbit squeal, and I turned and crawled quickly 
back to the snare. 

I gave the hungry dog the entrails, head, and 
forelegs, and roasted the remainder over the 
fire with a stick. It was the first thing I had 
eaten for three days, and it was destined to be 
all I had in five. I still carried the pound and a 
half of pork, but I was saving that until I felt so 
weak that I could not travel farther without 
eating it. 

I had begun to realize the danger of my 
situation. Each day I could hear locomotives 
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whistling as trains passed within a few miles of 
me, and every time I heard one I thought of a 
warm roum, large quantities of food, a soft bed, 
and dreamless sleep. Nothing could have been 
more tantalizing. Though I could hear sounds 
of civilization continually I was starving, dying, 
without a chance of rescue, as effectually cut off 
from assistance as though I were at one of the 
poles. 

While I was able to crawl, however, I did not 
give up. At daylight the next morning—the 
sixth since I had left home and the third without 
breakfast—I began my tedious progress towards 
the north again. The rests I was forced to take 
were now more frequent, and that night I knew 
that I had not covered two miles during my 
twelve hours of exhausting labour. My feet 
pained me greatly, I was faint from lack 
of food, my face was frozen, and my weakened 
limbs shook from the cold. The bitter 
weather continued day and night, and the 
second night after my feet got frozen I had 
great difficulty in gathering enough fuel to keep 
a blaze going. 

As usual, I started the fire near a tree and 
then leaned back against the trunk, dozing 
slightly until I was wakened by the slipping of 
my body against the bark. My fatigue was so 
great, however, that I finally fell sound asleep 
standing up. I was conscious of a fall and of a 
sharp pain in my face. I struggled and rolled 
over—to find that when asleep I had fallen face 
forward into the fire. My moustache was burned 
off, as were my eyelashes and eyebrows, and my 
face, once frozen, was now badly blistered. 

I dragged myself to my feet, built up the fire, 
and leant against the tree again—but not to 
sleep. The pain of the burns and the freezing 
fought with the great weariness and exhaustion 
which my struggles had caused, and never 
before or since have I had to exert such will- 
power to keep my sanity as I did that night. 

How I got through I don't know. I knew 
that to lie down or drop off to sleep meant 
certain death, for in that intense cold death comes 
easily, quictly, and quickly toanexhausted man. 
Yet my weakness and drowsiness tempted me, 
and it was only by thinking of my wife and 
children at home that I was able to last out until 
morning. 


As soon as it began to get light I started off 
again. All day I struggled along. At noon I 
had covered three-quarters of a mile, and had 
heard several trains passing near me. I believed 
I could reach the track, but could I do it before 
darkness ? Should I be picked up by a passing 
train? Should I strike the line near a station ? 

At last, late in the afternoon, I came out on 
the brow of a hill and saw the track just below 
me, not a hundred yards away. In three days 
I had travelled five miles on my hands and 
knees. For five days I had had nothing to eat 
except the hind-quarters of a rabbit, and for five 
nights I had had practically no sleep. But I 
had reached the track. 

Just then I heard a train coming, and presently 
it thundered by in the gathering dusk. I 
shouted and waved my arms, but the engineer 
was not looking my way, and in the caboose I 
saw the conductor at a window reading a 
magazine. The train passed, and I was left 
alone in hardly better circumstances than when 
back in the forest. 

But there was still a little fight left in me. 
The sight of the track revived me somewhat, 
and I crawled down to it. Immediately west- 
ward was a curve. Slowly I crawled along 
between the rails, and, when I had rounded the 
bend, I saw the section-house at Iron Spur quite 
close to me. I kept on crawling, shouting as I 
went, and at last someone heard me and came 
Tunning up the track. 

That night the section men took me to Atikokan 
on a hand-car. It was Christmas Eve, and my 
distracted wife was just organizing a search- 
party when they carried me into the store. I 
had some warm soup and went to bed, where 
Islept for eighteen hours. On Christmas night my 
wife aroused me and gave me some more soup ; 
then I went to sleep again and did not wake 
until noon of the next day, when I got up and 
ate the biggest meal I ever had in my life. My 
feet were dressed, and on the third day I was 
able to walk. -My feet, however, hurt me even 
now, but otherwise I have not noticed any ill- 
effects from my experience. Though I still 
take many chances on my fur-buying trips, I 
am very careful about breaking through the ice 
when the temperature is forty degrees below 


zero. 


Moose-Hunting in New 
Brunswick. 


By SIR GHOS. H. GRATTAN 
ESSONDE, Bart. K.P. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L 


WOOD. 


The Author's big moose head as it appears to-day—It measures 
fifty-eight inches across and has twenty-eight points. 


A captivating article that will set the sportsman’s blood tingling. The author describes the lure of 
the New Brunswick backwoods, the eerie experience of ‘calling’ at dusk, and the stroke 


of luck that finally brought him the “ Great Moose.” 


OOSE-HUNTING in New Bri nswick 
in the “ fall” is a most fascinating 
sport. The clean, fresh air, the 
wonderful scenery, and the active, 
wholesome life one leads make it a 

most desirable experience—more especially if 
one is lucky enough to succeed in one’s under- 
taking. 

In moose-hunting much depends on your 

“ guides.” If you can secure the services of 

good ones, skilled in the lore of the wilderness, 
ready in the many emergencies of camp life, and 

companionable withal, then you are in clover. I 


was very much so on the expedition I have in 
mind. 

My guides—father and son, typical New 
Brunswickers of Scotch descent—lived on a tidy 
farm of some five hundred acres on the verge of 
the backwoods, where the still unconquered 
forest thrusts out its long tentacles into the plain. 

We started one fine morning in September on 
horseback, leading a couple of spare horses laden 
with our impedimenta, and took the trail up 
country. Our road—which soon became a mere 
track—wound about among hills ; over water- 
courses, snanned at first by rough timber bridges ; 
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and through swamps, more or less “ corduroyed ” ; 
but we soon left these evidences of primitive 
road-making behind and the forest swallowed us 
up. The going became none too good, but our 
horses were clever and sure-footed, and, with 
-occasional halts to boil our kettle and refresh 
ourselves with most potent i 
tea, we made our destina- 
tion successfully about 
mightfall—a deserted lumber 
‘camp, and a very comfort- 
‘able héadquarters it proved. 
‘There we unpacked and made 
ourselves at home. 

Next morning we sent the 
horses back, and set about 
our business in earnest. Our 
camp was well chosen. It 
was situated on the side of 
alittle valley, through 
which ran a fair-sized stream 
full of trout—as I soon dis- 
covered — with pools at 
intervals quite useful for 
washing. All about us 
stretched the silent forest, 
gorgeous beyond description 
in its autumn colouring, 
maples and birches, beeches 
and poplars, an amazing 
collection of reds and 
.scarlets and purples, oranges; 
.and yellows and_ browns, 
‘flaring away against the 
sombre background of the 
:spruces and pines. No mere 
subdued harmony or sym- 
;phony of colour, but a 
smarvel of brilliant hues, a 

whole grand orchestra of 
innumerable tones. 

From the moose, or busi- 
ness, point of view the situa- 
tion seemed good; their 
tracks were everywhere. 

Our daily programme was 
roughly as follows. Up be- 
fore daybreak, we would 
steal off along one of the 
tracks made from time im- 
memorial by moose or bears 
or deer until we reached 
some fairly open glade, where 
we would begin “ calling.” 
Calling moose is a somewhat weird perform- 
ance. The idea is to imitate the cry of the 
cow-moose, and so attract the male within shoot- 
ing distance. The instrument used is a birch- 
bark trumpet, and the making of this instrument 


The Author, in shooting kit. 
Photo. by Eltiott & Fry. 


‘making signs to one 

sanother. 
By and by we try another call. Suddenly we 
start—we have ‘caught a far-off sound that sets 
our blood tingling. Is it an answer ? We listen 


is a work of considerable dexterity. When used 
by an expert it emits an amazing sound, which 
carries for miles. ‘ Calling” is done at dawn 
and sunset. The moose is an extraordinarily 
wary animal, with an astonishing sense of hear- 
ing and of smell. He is difficult to attract, and, 
as he lives in dense forest, 
he is by no means easy to 
see, for all his great size, 
when you do succeed in 
enticing him within shooting 
distance. I have been in the 
middle of a troop of moose 
without being able to see 
one of them in the dusk. 
Being arrived at a likely 
“‘calling”’ place, we com- 
amence operations, and pre- 
:sently the strident bellow of 
the meoose-horn wakes the 
‘slumbering silence and goes 
echoing down the forest 
glades. Thea we listen. It 
is curious what a number of 
noises there are in these 
so-called “silent” forests. 
It is .only when listening 
intently—as one does after 
moose-calling—that ene 
tealizes what an i 
number of noises there are 
in the depths of these 
primeval woods. The low 
twitterings of little birds, the 
scurryings and chucklings of 
squirrels, the drumming and 
fluttering of partridges, the 
‘gnawing of beavers, the 
-occasional crashings of fall- 
sing trees, the croakings and 
‘gurglings of frogs—one 
smisses these sounds in the 
‘woods when moving about, 
ibut «catches them when 
ilistening intently as the 
cechoes.of the moose-call die 
away. None of these 
:sounds, however, are the 
:sound we want to hear. And 
-we listen and wait, and listen 
sagain, speaking, if we speak 
sat all, only in whispers, or 


again. Yes! an answer, surely! From far 
away a faint “ ‘Whuff! Whuff!” steals to our 
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The guides’ homestead. 


ears through the trees. A bull has heard our 
call. Will he come ? We call again, and again 
we listen. Yes! He is onthe move. ‘“ Whuff! 
Whuff!”—we can hear it more plainly now, 
and we point out the direction to each other. 
How is the wind? The thought strikes us simul- 
taneously. We suck our fingers and hold them 
up. If the great beast is down wind it is no use ; 
he won’t come. But perchance the wind is 
right, or, better still, perhaps there is none at 
all, and we nod to each other. ‘“‘ He may come. 
Try another call!” Again we listen. A few 
seconds’ interval, and there is another ‘“‘ Whuff ! 
Whuff!” much nearer this time, followed by 
a faint. snort, and then silence. Suddenly, away 
in the distance, there is a faint crack. Again 
we start. The bull has broken a dead branch 
in his passage. He is still coming. We blow 


two short grunts through the horn, our last card. 
It is not safe to call when the bull draws near ; 
he would detect the fraud, and be off like a 
flash. 

Then there comes a sound that sets us quiver- 
ing in earnest, the sound of all others best 
beloved of the moose-hunter. Like the tap of a 
hammer on a board, there is no mistaking it. It 
is the wide antlers striking the trees. 

“ He has a good head,” my guide whispers. I 


draw back the bolt of my Mannlicher and push it 


softly home again. And now the forest is no 
longer silent. The bull is “‘ coming good.” He 
has made up his mind; he is charging in our 
direction. “ Whuff! Whuff!” Crash! Crash ! 
Over the fallen logs, through the underbrush, 
banging his huge horns against the trees, on 
he rushes. Nothing will stop him now. Next 


Shiftiag camp—The guides are seen “’ packing” stores on their backs. 
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there is a trampling of 
ponderous hoofs, a 
waving of the alder 
stems, a huge commo- 
tionamong the brancl.es, 
a frenzy of excitement 
crammed into a few 
seconds,and our gigantic 
quarry bursts into view. 

The rest is short and 
simple, more or | 
barring “buck fever 
—merely a case of hit 
or miss, if there is light 
and room to shoot. 

This would be the 
record, more or less, of 
a successful hunt, a red- 
letter day, to which one 
looks back with pride. 
But it is not an every- 
day happening. It may 
happen, with extra luck, 
once or twice in a sea- 
son, that a moose worth 
shooting “ comes ”’ well, 
and that one holds one’s 
gun straight at the 
finish. But the bagging 
of a really good head is 
the event of a lifetime. 
The patriarchs of the 
herds are few to begin 
with, and, in addition, 
uncommonly shy. There 
is no great difficulty in 
calling moose—provided 
one knows how to do it. 
But the country is a diffi- 
cult one to get through ; 
the light is usually bad 
in the forest glades, and 
there are the thousand 
and one chances of 
position, wind, and 
weather against the 
hunter. Again, it often 
happens, when we have 
called our moose, and he gives us a chance of 
shooting him, that his head is not worth the 
taking, and so we let him go. I have called 
moose, and they have passed snorting and 
puffing within a yard of my cache—so close that 
I could easily have touched their ponderous 
flanks—but they were not worth shooting, from 
the head -hunter’s standpoint, and from that 
standpoint most of our mornings will have no 
result. 

Eventually, therefore, as the sun gets higher, 
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“There is a trampling of ponderous hoofs, 


we feel the need of breakfast, and back we trudge 
to camp, not sad, but very happy, steeped as we 
are in the fascinations of the wilderness and very 
hungry. 

For the rest of the day there are many things 
to do; a camp life is never an idle one. In 
addition to cooking and eating, there is the camp 
itself, whose complete arrangement is never 
finished. Then there are guns to clean, boots to 
grease, clothes to mend, and washing to be done, 
and always firewood to be cut. When all these 
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and our gigantic quarry bursts into view.” 


matters have been dealt with there are trout to 
be caught or partridges to be snared, and so the 
day runs by until evening comes, when off we 
go with the birch-bark horn, possibly in another 
direction, to try for a moose again. We repeat 
the morning’s performances, with this difference 
in our experience, that whereas the morning light 
grows slowly better, the evening light grows 
rapidly worse and worse. And it is probably 
for th's perverse reason that moose seem to come 
more readily after sundown. This, at any rate, 


has been my experience, and a very aggravating 
one it has often proved. We have been calling 
at intervals, say, since 6 p.m. Nothing has hap- 
pened for an hour:or more. The sun has long 
since disappeared behind the tree crests, and it 
is growing decidedly chilly. We call once more, 
and at last, some three or four miles off, we get 
an answer. Then our duet begins. We call 
and listen, and call and listen. Our moose, how- 
ever, is a suspicious veteran. He takes his time, 
and by and by the western sky, or what we can 
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The Author's travelling tent. 


see of it, turns from yellow to pale green, and 
Venus twinkles out. And still the moose draws 
nearer and nearer, while we wait and wait and 
listen, and pray that he may hurry up ; and now 
the eastern sky is grey, and in the west it is pale 
blue, and next the moon starts up with a faint 


The abandoned logging camp which formed the headquarters: 
of the party. 


glow through the pines, while round about us 
the gloom deepens. Still the ““ Whuff ! Whuff !’* 
comes to us at intervals, though it shifts a point 
or two betwzen the calls, Our moose is de- 
cidedly suspicious. And now the moon is 
shining behind the trees, and up and up she 
climbs ; and presently swings above us a huge 
red ball. 

Now we take heart of grace. The moon may 
help us, and we pray she may. As she sails up- 
wards she grows smaller and smaller, silvering 
the alders and the scrub here and there with her 
pale wavering beams. All the time our moose 
Is coming. We have stopped calling, and we 
wait and wait ;. and he is near. We hear him 
plainly, though he seems to be in no particular 
hurry. But he is coming still. Every now and 
then his “ Whuff!” breaks the silence like a 
hoarse cough. But now—horror of horrors !— 
there is a new development. A fog is rising 


A typical scene in the woods. 


MOOSE - HUNTING IN 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 95 


Good moose country in the New Brunswick wilderness. 


from the marshy ground! First it is a mere 
haze, then it begins to look like patches of white 
wool. These grow and grow and join together, 
and presently all the hollows are blotted out, and 
still the woolly cloud rises and spreads. And 
now tree clumps stand out like islands in a grey, 
white sea. And the horrid tide keeps rising and 
smothering our landmarks one by one, while all 
the time the moose draws nearer and nearer ! 
He is quite near now. His grunting snort 
cannot be many hundred yards off, and the wind- 
falls crack as he stabs them with his hoofs, and 
his antlers ring against the trees. And there is 
a new sound—“ Plosh! Plosh ! Plosh!” as he 
pounds through the bog. Then silence, and the 
wool-pack rises, and hope dies within us. The 
moose is listening, drawing in the smell of 
the damp air. Then a loud “ Whuff!” quite 
close. We start, and peer into the bog. Plosh ! 
Plosh! Plosh! Swish! Swish! ‘ Whuff!” as 
he makes his stealthy way through the water and 
rushes and fern. We can hear our hearts beat- 
ing. We can see nothing. ‘“ Whuff! Whuff!” 
Splash! Splash! We fairly jump. He must be 
nearly beside us, yet we can see nothing ; we are 
completely lost in the woolly fog. Then there 
comes a savage ‘‘ Whuff!” with an incredibly 
vicious snarl in it. He has winded us! A small 
dead pine clangs down beside us. There is the 
shaking rush of a heavy body close behind in the 
darkness, and in a rapid diminuendo of splashes 
and crashes and furious gruntings our quarry 
plunges away to fresh fields and pastures new. 
And we suddenly realize how very dark it is, 
and stumble back to our camp fire somewhat 
disappointed, but all the richer for an intense 
experience—an experience that leaves dis- 
appointment simply nowhere. 

It is not advisable to remain many days 
moose-hunting in the same locality. You can 


do so if you like, but the moose won’t keep you 
company. They are much too clever. They 
go, if you don’t. So one must break new ground, 
and now is the time to get into training, if you 
are not already broken in ; for you must “ pack ” 
for the remaining stages of the trip—carry all 
your worldly goods on your back. Food, kettle 
and pan, blankets and tent, guns and cartridges, 
and particularly tobacco and matches and axe. 
These things are divided up into bundles, one 
foreach man. They are held together by straps, 
in the Tyrolese fashion, and hoisted on the 
shoulders, and away we go. 

There are no roads, only tracks, along which 
you have often to hew your way. For this is in 
dense forest, remember, strewn with windfalls 
and tangled up with every sort of “ wait-a-bit ” 
obstacle. 

Away we trudge, up hills and down hollows, 
through swamps and across beaver dams, with 
rests betimes when we f2el like going no farther. 
Seven or eight miles is quite enough for a day’s 
march if the packs are heavy. At nightfall we 
pitch a new camp. If we like the locality we 
stay and try it. If not, we move on again, and 
in this way the days follow one another, until we 
get what we want, or until our food gives out, or 
until the sad time comes when the calendar says 
we may live the life of the woods no longer. 

And now let me relate how fortune smiled 
upon me, and how I realized a great ambition. 
How, in short, the great moose met his fate. 

It was in October—on October 2nd, to be 
precise, an ever-memorable date to me. There 
had been sharp frosts for a night or two before, 
and the astonishing colour-scheme of the wood- 
land had changed somewhat. Much of it lay, a 
myriad-hued carpet, under our feet. The sun- 
rise was exquisite. There was beauty every- 
where, wherever the eye rested. We felt like 
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walking, and we made a longish point from 
camp before we began to call. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, and, after a wait of half an hour, 
we moved away in another direction and called 
again. Nothing happened there either. Presently 
I began to feel hungrier than usual, so we decided 
to make tracks for breakfast. By and by our 
trail brought us to a valley, which opened up 
straight before us, a most lovely view. We 
stopped to enjoy it, and on general principles 
my guide gave a call. Almost immediately we 
were answered, and from both sides of the valley. 
Two bulls at once! We had never had such an 
experience !_ But unmistakably two bulls had 
answered. They were both probably about a 
mile away. We thought the bull on the left of 
the valley was the nearer, and decided to try 
for him. There was absolutely no wind. The 
sun was shooting up. The sky was like tur- 
quoise and the air splendidly clear. And these 
were the reasons for what happened afterwards. 
We elected to meet the moose on our left. 
Accordingly we crossed the valley, forded a 
stream, and climbed up a steep slope covered 
with windfalls and boulders and briars on the 
other side. There we called again. No answer 
came back from the direction we expected, but 
almost immediately a wicked “‘ Whuff !” reached 
us from across the valley on our right. It was 
near. There was no time to lose. Next moment 
we were scrambling and slipping down the slope. 
How we got down I do not know, but we got 
down somehow, leaving sundry shreds of clothing 
on the thorns and on th: spikes of the windfalls. 
Into the water we went, and through it some- 
how, but I kept my carbine dry. Then across 
the valley we went, through the alders and 


rushes and scrub, and up the hill on the other side, 
as hard as we could race. My companion was 
in better training than I was ; he got up the hill 
before me, and as I reached the crest there was 
the bull rushing towards me in the jungle, the 
branches cracking and his antlers ringing on the 
trees. I could see the underwood quivering 
and tossing, but the bull himself I could not see. 

Suddenly he swerved sharply to the right— 
he must have winded me—and tore away down 
through the wood like a runaway railway engine. 
I ran down the slope too, but he made five yards 
to my one ; and suddenly he burst out into the 
open of the valley below, looking for all the 
world like a gigantic brown staghorn beetle. 
But I had little time to speculate on his appear- 
ance. There was a clump of alders in front of 
him ; beyond that I could not see. So I took 
my chance and pressed the trigger. The 
mammoth dashed into the alders and disappeared. 
I strained my eyes over the tops of the alders, 
hoping to get another shot. The next thing I saw 
was a pair of yellow-brown objects, resembling 
the sails of one of our fishing luggers. For a 
second they stood, then swayed right and left 
and vanished. 

A blood-curdling yell rang out from the hill 
above me. ‘‘Whoo-hoop! You’ve got him!” 
Down the hill my guide and I raced, and round 
the alder clump, and there, in the yellow grass 
by the edge of the brook, the great moose lay 
upon his side. 

Nineteen hands to his shoulder-top, fifty- 
eight inches across his massive antlers, with 
twenty-eight points. It was a head in a thou- 
sand! 

The big moose had answered his last call. 
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How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 


Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 


Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 
cheaper than any of them. 


Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a_ congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 


These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. ey have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one’s reach, are too technical to describe 

vhere. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in 
service, as given the United States the Bell 


If City Wires 800 Wires System with about ten times as many tele- 


Were Carried in Underground phones, proportionate to the population, as 
Overhead Cable in all Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magaszina when writing to advertisers, 


ODDS ano ENDS. 


Women Wood Carriers 


N the garden of the Fox 
I Inn, at Tottenham, there 
is to be seen a gigantic bone, 
ft. sin. in circumference, 2ft. 
6in. in length, and weighing 
44lb. Experts cannot agree as 
to the identity of the animal to 
which this mighty fragment 
belonged, but it is too large 
for an elephant. Possibly a 
mammoth or some even 
larger prehistoric beast owned 
it, but in the absence of 
authoritative scientific opinion 
the curiosity proves a veritable 
“bone of contenticn ” to loca! 
know-alls. 

Very few readers, we 
imagine, could say with cer 
tainty what our next photo. 
graph represents. As a matter 
of fact, it shows the stem and 
cutwater of the R.M.S. Oceanic, 
going through the sea at a 
speed of twenty knots. The 


Vol. xxxiv.—7. 


A Holy Rock in Japan—A Roman “ Wireless Station,” etc., etc. 


A “bone of contention.” 
Phota. by A. G. Williams. 


taking of the picture—which 
was secured by the second 
officer—involved not a little 
risk, as can be gathered from the 
second snapshot, which shows 
how the photograph was 
obtained, the camera being 
pointed downwards and the 
photographer being perched 
on the extreme point of the 
bows, in a position that only a 
sailor would care to assume. 
Cape Horn, that headland 
of sinister repute, is a place 
that is seldom photographed, 
because the conditions usually 
found there are not conducive 
to snapshotting, and the 
anxious navigator generally has 
his time otherwise occupied. 
The first photograph on the 
next page was taken on board 
steamer which rounds the 
pe about twice a year,or three 
times in twenty-four months. 


A remarkable photograph, and how it was taken. 
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Cape Horn, which has very seldom before been photographed. 


The picture was obtained on one of the rare occasions 
when the weather was fine and sea smooth. It had been 
cold and misty, and many icebergs were about ; 
but just previous to passing Cape Horn the mist 
cleared off and the sun shone out, presenting ideal con- 
ditions for photography, especially as the Cape was passed 
comparatively close. 

The Wakikuyu people of Fast Africa are known as the 


kikuyu women, who have a curious custom of shaving their foreheads, to make room for the head-straps attached 
to their loads. 


Kikuyu and Akikuyu, and inhabit the Kikuyu hills, one of 
the most beautiful, fertile,and economically important parts 
of the British East Africa Protectorate, not far from Nairobi. 
These people have rich farms, a great variety of food toeat, 
and are a very finely-built race. The good looks of the 
women, however, are often spoilt by their curious custom of 
shaving their foreheads in order to make room for the 
head-straps to which they attach their loads. These people 
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have many 


of the spirits of the dead, for instance, and when any one of 
them falls ill and is at all like! 


is at once put out and 
left to the mercy of the 
hyenas, entirely deserted 
by the rest of the tribe. 
The unmarried women 
wear sticks through their 
ears as a sort of badye, 
while the married ones 
sport bunches of bangles. 
The photograph shows a 
number of women carry- 
ing large quantities of 
firewood to a Government 
farm. They are very 
strong and can_ handle 
extremely heavy loads. 

The top picture, show- 
ing numerous 
of Buddha carved on a 
large natural — boulder, 
depicts the celebrated 
Holy Rock, situated near 
the Tsubosaka Temple, in 
Yamato Province, Japan. 
This is the most sacred 
stone in all Japan, and 
pilgrims come to the 
temple from far and wide 
to pay homage to it. It 
is said that centuries ago 
many pious devotees, each 
carrying a chisel, ¢: 
the rock and carved upon 
it countless images of 
Buddha, each man work- 
ing in his own way. 

The next phot oh 
shows a cotton-wood tree, 
nearly three feet in 


images 


curious customs, 
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Pa a 


The most sacred stone in al! Japan—it has many images of Buddha carved on its surface, 


They are very frightened 
have 


near 


started 
the 


beavers, 


to die, the poor sufferer was taken 


The work of the beaver on a cotton-wood tree in Canada—These clever little 
animals are able to fell a tree so that it falls in any direction they require. 


diameter, which those wonderful little animals, the 
work 
junction 


upon. The picture 
of the Athabasca and 
Mietta Rivers, Jasper, 
Northern Canada. Beavers 
are supposed to be quite 
nocturnal in their habits, 
but there are exceptions 
to the rule, as the fact 
that a beaver was seen at 
work on this tree in broad 
daylight shows. It is 
remarkable how the 
animal's instinct enables 
it to so put in its “cut” 
that the tree falls exactly 
in the required position. 

A few miles north of 
Marseilles, and within 
easy walk of the tram to 
Aix-en-Provence, lies a 
typical Provencal village 
that tourists usually miss. 
It was founded by the 
Romans during ~ their 
occupation of the South 
of France, and is built in 
accordance with the cus- 
tom of that time. The 
houses appear to be 
perched on top of each 
other, but on closer in- 
spection are found to be 
built on ledges on a 
hillside. This hill is the 
most interesting feature 
of the place. W 
appears as a sulit crag 
is in reality a castle, the 
rooms, fortifications, etc., 
being cut out of the solid 
rock and forming a 
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A Roman 


fortress practically impregnable in those days. At the 
side of the castle is a round tower, about forty feet 


in height and seven feet in 
diameter. The photograph 
reproduced above shows 
the interior of this tower, 
which acted as the “wire- 
less station” in Roman times. 
As can be seen from the 
picture, the interior consisted 
of a series of pigeon lofts, 
from which the birds, 
bearing messages, were sent 
direct to Rome. The whole 


of the interior was con- 
structed of a very hard 
cement, which, with the 


wear of ages, is now slowly 
decaying, and only one per- 
fect “loft”? now remains. 
There was accommodation 
for about two hundred and 
fifty pairs of birds, together 
with an abundant water 
and grain supply, the attend- 
ants being quartered in the 
castle. 

Wipe WORLD readers all 
over the globe will be grieved 


“wireless” station. A_remaskable pigeon loft from, which 
mee sent by the Roman leaone fren iit fem, which 
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to read the paragraph 


Pelorus 
phin-shark-porpoise. fish which tor 
years accompanied all vesselg through 
the. famous .Frenchman’s Pass, a New 
Zealand. waterway, is officially decinred 


Jack, the marvellous dol- 


dead. Pelorus Jack was, the only in- 
dividual, creature, fish. animal, or in. 
Sect to he protected by special Act of 
Parliament, that being necessary to 
prevent his Killing by the cowardly, 
brainless hoodlums on the Vessels 
which -negotiated the' said waterway, 
the-N.Z. Legislature having granted 
him a special dispensation from harm 
by the Intentional or‘unthinking. About 
a year agg back P.J. was shot.at and 
wounded by-a passenger, who gat out 
and used his rifle before he could be 
Stopped, and after coming back a few 
times, as if in pathetic Protest, depart- 
ed never to be seen again in the dap- 
serous passage through which he had 
for ycars piloted. hundreds of ships, 
big, lttle and medtum. Not having 
been seen now for duite & Tong time, 


messages, carried by the birds, were 
ance to Rome. 


he has, by ail the skippers ‘of that Part, 
been declaied dead; and thus ends one 
of the most unique histories in the ken 
of humanity. 


L 


Fete ote a an eects paar refering te 


here reproduced in facsimile from 
an Australian newspaper. 


It will be remembered that 
this magazine was one of 
the first journals to call 
attention to this self-con- 
stituted finny pilot, the 
only fish that ever achieved 
the distinction of having a 


special Order in Council 
issued for his protection. 
From time to time we 


published striking snapshots 
of “ Jack,” and when we 
announced some time ago 
that he had disappeared from 
his usual haunts, we received 
a large number of letters 
asking for further informa- 
tion. And now, it seems, 
good old “ Pelorus Jack” has 
fone to his long rest! It is 
to be hoped that some of the 
senscless folk who at various 
times “ potted ” at the faithful 
fish will now feel a little 
remorse, for it is tolerably 
certain that the world will 
never look upon his like 
again. 
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“ZIBA.” 


Gold by CAPTAIN JOHN HART and set down by J. E. BROWNE. 


a_house- 
hold word throughout 
the South Pacific from 
the Navigators to 
Pitcairn. He owned 
several schooners, 
trading amongst the 
numerous islands 
scattered about that 
broad ocean, gather- 
ing cotton, copra, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDRE GORDON. 


Astirring sea-story, reminiscent of Clark Russell, of 
atype that is growing rare now that the sailing-ship 
is vanishing trom the seas. The narrative concerns 
a brutal captain and mates, and a crew that 
mutinied and murdered them, subsequently by 
threats making the young third officer take charge 
of the vessel and sail her to a remote island, where 
the mutineers thought they would be safe. Mr. 
Browne describes how, after many perils, the 
young man succeeded in escaping and bringing 
the murderers to justice, incidentally receiving 
enough salvage for the recovery of the ship to set 
him up in life. ‘The story was told to me,” writes 
Mr. Browne, ‘‘by Captain John Hart, with whom 
I was associated for some years in the Marquesas 
Islands. The incidents actually occurred as 
described. Captain Hart died at Papeete, Tahiti, 
in rgor.” 


the broad balcony of 
the Tahuku residence 
during the quiet 
tropic evenings, 
arrayed in the cool 
white costume of the 
islands, smoking, 
chatting, or exchang- 
ing after-dinner 
yarns. 

I had been an- 
swering ‘endless ques- 
tions on the subject 
of my own short 
career as a_ sailor 


pearl-shell, and other 
island produce, his 


before the mast, when 
|| it occurred to me 


headquarters and 

principal store being situated within the 
sheltered bay of Tahuku, on the island of Hiva 
Oa, one of the Marquesas group. 

That John Hart had been successful in his 
ventures as a South Sea Island trader and planter 
the fine bungalow he had erected in the Tahuku 
Valley and the general air of affluence noticeable 
on all sides afforded abundant evidence. 

In this broad, luxuriant valley only the finest 
long staple Sea Island cotton was cultivated, 
that variety realizing top prices in the home 
market. Between two and three hundred 
coloured labourers, recruited from the Gilberts 
and other islands to the westward, were here 
employed, and connected with the business was 
also a large store, in which was to be found the 
miscellaneous assortment of “ trade” suitable 
to the requirements of those seas. 

John Hart himself was always of a restless 
sort of disposition, finding it more congenial to 
be aboard a schooner prowling about the various 
bays in search of produce rather than remain on 
shore for any length of time. It thus happened 
that, as manager of the Tahuku concern, I did 
not see a great deal of my respected chief, save 
when he paid us occasional visits. At these 


times we would often be found together on 
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that Hart himself 
would probably, in the course of his wander- 
ings, have met with adventures, and I suggested 
that his turn had arrived for a yarn. I felt that 
if I could once get him started I should be 
sure of a good one, nor was I disappointed 
in this respect. What he told me occupied 
not only that evening, but several subsequent 
ones. 

“Well,” he said, “I do not think there is any- 
thing of special interest to tell you beyond what 
you already know, if I may except my first 
voyage as third mate, and that was eventful 
enough and to spare. I rarely, if ever, speak of 
that voyage, for reasons that will become 
apparent to you after hearing the yarn. 

“ T don’t know whether you have ever observed 
it, but the whole tenor of a man’s life often 
hinges on some trivial event, such, for instance, 
as aimlessly taking a turn down one street 
instead of another. For example, in my own 
case, if I had not happened to be wandering 
down to the East India Docks on a certain 
morning ten years ago, on the look-out for a 
ship, you and I would probably never have met, 
and but for that accidental stroll I should not 
be here to-day.. Since I have got so far, 1 may 
as well let you have the whole yarn.” 
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With that he told me the following extra- 
ordinary story :— 


Before passing as ‘“ third” I worked hard at 
navigation and seamanship during my watch 
below when on a voyage from one of the Chile 
ports to London with a cargo of nitrate. Arriv- 
ing home, I went up, with a dozen others, for 
my exam. before the Board of Trade, and passed 
with credit. 

After a run up to Sunderland to see the old 
folks, I returned to London to look for a ship, 
and, after many disappointments, finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a berth as third mate on the 
Ziba, a fair-sized barque of some seven hundred 
tons, and having as lovely sailing lines as I ever 
saw on a ship, which is perhaps not surprising, 
as she had been at one time in the China tea 
trade, and there ranked as a noted clipper. 

Our present voyage was to Shanghai, and 
there was, I found, a full cargo under hatches, 
which had been loaded by dockers from the shore, 
for, up to the time I joined, I saw no crew on 
board. 

Captain Gordon, as the skipper was named, 
was hardly the man I would have chosen to sail 
with, and this first impression was not improved 
before I left him that day. He made certain 
remarks about expecting me to see that there 
was “no skulking with the crew,” and that 
“ skulking was not allowed on board Ais ship,” 
and so on, all of which I thought quite uncalled- 
for. The mate, by name Smith, looked a bully- 
ing sort, nor was I specially enamoured of the 
second mate. However, it was early days for 
anticipating trouble, though somehow I did not 
look forward to a pleasant voyage. The follow- 
ing day the crew came on board one by one, 
escorted either by one of the crimps or a board- 
ing-house master, who had doubtless negotiated 
the men’s advance notes. A_ sorry-looking 
crowd they proved to be, in various stages of 
intoxication. It appeared that the first lot of 
men engaged, after hearing something from 
other crews of the character of the Ziba’s skipper 
and officers, had failed at the last moment to 
put in an appearance. 

A tug took our tow-line the moment the last 
of the men—fourteen in number—had come on 
board, and out of the whole crowd there were 
but three or four sufficiently sober to lend a hand 
at any sort of work. The incapables had turned 
into their bunks in the fo'c’s'le “ all standing "— 
t.e., without changing. 

When abreast Gravesend, the wind being fair, 
our pilot ordered sail to be made on the ship, 
and, there being but six men able to work, I 
found it necessary, after setting the fore and aft 
canvas from the deck, to get out on the yards 


abreast of the North Foreland, for there was 
now a fresh wind from the eastward, and we 
were soon rattling along with everything drawing. 

Nothing, so far, had been said by the captain 
and officers concerning the sleeping crew, and 
I was wondering what was likely to happen. I 


did not, however, have long to wait, for I soon 
heard the mate’s voice calling to me and the 
second mate to ‘‘ rouse them scow-bankers ”’ out 
of the fo'c’s'‘le. ‘ Haul the scum out by the 
heels,” he shouted, and a nice job we had 
dragging the drink-sodden men from their bunks 
in the fo'c’s'‘le to the deck and ranging them 
along the lee-scuppers like so many sacks. 

“Hand to the head pump,” sang out the 
mate, “ and bring buckets along.” 

We then started filling buckets from the pump, 
with which the unfortunate wretches were 
drenched until they began to look .like drowned 
ra This rough treatment was very dis- 
tasteful to me, but worse was to come. The 
mate, with his heavy sea-boots, started to kick 
those who, after the drenching they had received, 
seemed unable to rise. I felt sick at heart, for 
he kicked them most brutally, and I looked 
hurriedly round for the captain, as I could not 
conceive it possible that such conduct could be 
permitted on a British ship. To my surprise 
and amazement I perceived Captain Gordon 
standing near the mainmast with a cigar between 
his teeth, looking nonchalantly on at what, to 
me, was a most shocking spectacle, and saying 
not a word. Three of the men were so badly 
injured by the mate that they had to be carried 
in an unconscious state to the fo’c’s’le. 

In the course of a few days the injured men 
were sufficiently recovered to do light work, and 
for a month or so nothing special happened 
beyond the unceasing “ hazing” of the crew by 
the two mates. The captain stopped the 
watches of four hours on and four hours off 
from the start, so that it was a case of “ all hands 
on deck ” from morning to night. Hard knocks 
and hard work were the order of the day so far 
as the men were concerned. For the smallest 
offence, or for no offence at all, there was a 
knock-down blow from the mate, until the entire 
crew became cowed and sullen. No singing out 
when hauling in the ropes was heard aboard the 
Ziba ; the men worked in a stubborn, ominous 
silence. 

The skipper rarely interfered with the duty 
of the ship, remaining on the poop most of the 
time, smoking cigars or reading. For my own 
part, I knew my duty and did it to the best of 
my ability. Nevertheless, I took care to show 
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the other two mates that I was not in the least 
afraid of them. Indeed, it would have taken 
but little provocation for me to get my fist in 
between the first mate’s two eyes, and I think 
he knew it, for I was never interfered with when 
carrying on my work. 

All this time I watched the attitude of the 
crew, and, from various signs I observed, felt 
by some sort of intuition that something was in 
the wind—some sort of trouble impending. I 
occasionally noticed little groups of twos and 
threes, prominent amongst them being the 
ship’s bo’sun, a Dutch American called ‘ Bill,” 
in earnest conversation near the galley during 
the dog watches, and my suspicions that trouble 
of some sort was brewing were confirmed by 
something I heard from Harry, the steward, a 
very decent and intelligent young fellow, who 
seemed to have taken a sort of liking for me. 

We had passed Agulhas and rounded the Cape, 
and were now heading a north-westerly course, 
intending to pass through Java Strait on our 
way to Shanghai. 

It was a little before eight bells, as I stood 
under the break of the poop smoking my evening 
pipe prior to my watch on deck, that Harry 
tip-toed from the saloon door with a whispered 
“ Hush!” and said, in a low voice: “ There is 
something I want to tell you, sir, but I must 
be quick. I wish to put you on your guard. 
The men forrard mean mischief. They growl 
about the food, and even hint at doing for the 
captain and officers and seizing the ship. For 
Heaven’s sake say nothing! The men trust 
me, and think I am in it with them.” 

Here footsteps were heard approaching, and 
the steward slipped back quietly to his pantry. 

Harry’s words had not altogether taken me 
by surprise. The beef and pork served out to 
the men I knew to be uneatable, and I was aware, 
moreover, that bad food had more than once 
proved an active factor in breeding mutinies. 
Upon two occasions the men had already com- 
plained to me about the rotten beef, when I at 
once referred them to the captain, such matters 
being out of my province Fearing violence from 
the mate, however, the crew dropped the matter 
for the time being, and continued to eat the 
villainous mess with curses, brooding over their 
wrongs and biding their time. 

It was, of course, my duty to report what I 
had heard from the steward, but by this time I 
had become hardened towards the skipper and 
the two mates because of their habitual brutality. 
I therefore felt callous, and kept it to myself. 

I must here mention an incident that did not 
tend to improve my relations with the officers. 
It happened a few days before the steward had 
opened his lips on the subject of the men’s 


attitude. The mate, after knocking down one 
of the men, approached me, rubbing his bruised 
fist, and demanded, in a most insulting manner : 
“Why don’t you assist the other officers of the 
ship to keep the crew in order? By Heaven!” 
he roared, ‘‘ I believe you are on the side of the 
men, and encourage them in their mutinous 
behaviour !” 

My temper was up in an instant. “ Repeat 
those words, you confounded bully,” I retorted, 
involuntarily clenching my fists, “and I'll give 
you the thrashing of your life. Report me to the 
captain if you I'ke,” I went on, boiling with fury. 
“No man in this ship does his duty more faith- 
fully than I, and you know it, you cur!” 

Whether it was that the fellow did not relish 
my looks I cannot say, but nothing further came 
of that wordy encounter, nor did I hear anything 
of the matter from Captain Gordon, though I 
felt sure the mate had told him all that had 
passed, for they were constantly together and 
there certainly appeared to exist a mutual 
understanding between them. 

Time went on, and nothing in the shape of 
mutinous conduct on the part of the crew showed 
itself outwardly. We had duly passed through 
Sunda Strait in to the Java Sea, and, steering 
north, entered Gaspar Strait, and thence ran 
into the China Sea. Here the first of the trouble 
began. One day, soon after eight bells, two men 
came, carrying a lump of salt beef in a tin dish. 
The mate happened to be standing at the break 
of the poop with a sextant in his hand, taking 
a meridian altitude, and must have seen the two 
men, but pretended not to have done so. At 
last one of them spoke up, saying, ““ We want you 
to look at this beef, sir. The men say they can’t 
eat it.” : 

The mate, turning a menaCing glance on them, 
demanded to know what was the matter with 
the beef. 

“Tt stinks,” replied both men together. 

“ You never ate better beef in your life, you 
pampered scow-bankers,” retorted the mate, 
placing his sextant on the skylight and advancing 
towards the ladder leading to the deck. “ Here, 
get forrard out of this,” he ordered, “ and quick, 
too, if you don’t want to get hurt.” 

The two men said nothing, but the one who 
had acted as spokesman deliberately threw the 
beef, dish and all, overboard, and they returned 
slowly in the direction of the fo’c’s’le with hard, 
fixed faces that boded no good towards the man 
who had insulted them. 

That evening I again saw Harry, who informed 
me that matters in the fo’c’s’le still looked bad, 
and that the men seemed in dead earnest in 
discussing their wrongs. 

“T don’t think they have anything against 
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you personally,” he added, “ but nevertheless 
be on your guard. You never can tell what 
these men may do in a moment of anger.” 

All this, of course, was very disquicting, and 
T began to curse the hour that I had set foot on 
the ship. 

From my observations at this time I found 
our position to be somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Pratas Shoals, a hundred and thirty miles 
to the south-west of the island of Formosa, 
though I was not certain of the longitude, not 
having had access to the ship's chronometer 
during the previous few days. 1 was anxious to 
know in what part of the occan we then were, 
because I had a sort of presentiment that. con- 
sidering the feeling which existed between the 
officers and crew, anything might happen. 

It was, I think, on the following day that all 
hands were busy shifting a spare spar, when 
Smith, the mate, with an oath on his lips, rushed 
with clenched fists at one of the men, but the 
blow was never struck, for the reason that Bill, 
the bo’sun, a very wiry, powerful man, hit the 
mate a violent blow under the left ear with his 
heavy fist, felling him to the deck. The captain, 
with the second mate at his side. ran to the mate's 
assistance, calling loudly on me to follow, but 
before you could say “ Jack Robinson,” the 
captain himself was knocked down with a belay- 
ing pin by another of the crew. Secing the 
second mate in difficulties, with a sailor's instinct 
to be on the side of legitimate authority, | rushed 
to his assistance, without stopping to think of 
consequences, I think I disposed of one man 
with my fist, and after that knew no more, 
remembering nothing until, upon opening my 
eyes, I found myself in my own bunk. I had, 
I remember, a very sore head, on which were 
wet bandages. 

Itwasnotuntilthe thirddayafterthescrimmage, 
so I learned from Harry, that I became sufficiently 
conscious to realize my surroundings. Upon 
opening my eves I found that I was alone in my 
cabin, but presently Harry entered, and I was 
soon able to listen to his story of what had taken 
place three days earlier out on the main deck. 
Harry stated that I had no sooner laid out one 
man with my fist, when I was knocked senscless 
from behind with a belaying-pin. Seeing me fall, 
Harry ran to help me, and regardless of the 
shindy that was going on, managed to carry me 
to my berth in the cabin. In his haste he had 
taken but little notice of the fight, but fancied 
he saw the captain and one of the mates down, 
and the crew yelling and shouting round them 
like fiends. After carrving me below, he did 
not again go on deck, thinking it safer to remain 
unseen in the cabin. He had not seen the 
captain or the two mates since the row, but felt 


sure they had been murdered and thrown over- 
hoard. The men, the steward told me, had got 
a cask of rum from the lazarette, and for the 
past three days had indulged in a drunken orgy 
singing, dancing, and cursing, and making a 
veritable inferno of the ship, though they had 
not entered the saloon, apparently preferring 
the main deck and the fo'c’s'le for their carousing. 
The ringleader appeared to be the bo’sun, who, 
Harry said, had that day inquired if I was alive, 
and seemed satisfied when he learned that I was 
out of danger, and likely to be quite well again 
in the course of a day or two. He was then sober- 
ing up, and inquired of Harry what he had 
witnessed on deck on the day of the row, to which 
question Harry discreetly replied that, being so 
busy getting me out of harm's way, he had seen 
and knew nothing beyond the fact that there had 
been a row between the officers and the men. 

“ T thought, sir,” Harry explained, “ that by 
answering in this way our chances would be 
improved, for there's no trusting those devils 
on deck. After getting out that cask of rum, 
I never knew from one minute to another what 
they might do, and stuck close to you behind 
a locked door.” 

I was not disturbed until the following morn- 
ing, when Harry brought me a message from the 
bo’sun that I was wanted. Voices were now 
heard in the saloon, and though I wondered what 
mischief the men were after, | did not fear that 
they would attempt to do me any harm. The 
effects of the drink were wearing off, and I guessed 
they had had enough of bloodshed for the present. 
They would now begin to realize what they had 
done, and what the consequences to them would 
be if brought to book by the proper authorities. 
Knowing what would be in their minds, I was 
curious to learn what they had to say to me about 
it all. 

Getting out of my berth with some difficulty, 
for I was still very weak, I found the bo’sun 
and most of the hands lounging about in the 
saloon, amid clouds of tobacco smoke. As I 
entered they all looked up, and I was motioned 
by the bo'sun to a chair. A bottle of rum and 
glasses stood on the table, and from their flushed 
faces and unsteady demeanour I could see that 
most of the men were still far from sober. 

It was the bo'sun who opened the proceedings, 
beginning :— 

“Mr. Hart, sir, all hands has come aft to have 
a talk with you about that bit o’ trouble what 
happened on deck the other day when you got 
a crack on the head, which we all hopes you is 
gettin’ well on, because the crew don’t wish you 
no harm.” 

This speech was greeted with signs of approval 
from the muddled crowd. 
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“Next thing,’ proceeded the bo’sun, ‘‘ we 
got to tell you that the captain’s dead, and the 
two mates is dead, but that worn’t no fault of 
the men, for none of us wanted to do no killing. 
Ain’t that so?” he asked the company, which 
question was followed by a chorus of assenting 
voices. 

“But,” continued the bo’sun, slowly and 
deliberately, “there was killing, which it was 
done accidental.” 

“They brought it on theirselves,” sang out 
one of the hands. 

“Not but what they desarved it,” added 
another of the crew. 

“You see,” resumed the bo’sun, who had 
evidently prepared what he was to say with care, 
“ you see, it’s this way. The men were attacked, 
and being attacked, what did they do? Why, 
act in self-defence, of course. In the scrimmage, 
which worn’t none of our seeking, five men got 
hurt, and out of that lot two of ’em recovered. 
You ’—turning to me—‘‘ was one, and I ”— 
he showed a blood-stained bandage round his 
head—‘ was the other. Three of ’em unfor- 
tunately didn’t recover. Them three was the 
captain and the two mates.” 

Then, with an assumption of much gravity, 
the old pirate added, “ It wor a case of justifiable 
homicide.” 

This ingenious, though palpably absurd, view 
of an awkward situation was eagerly applauded 
by the hands. 

“ Seein’ as how they are dead,” resumed the 
bo’sun, “ the men wants your advice. Some- 
thin’s got to be done.” 

The men then turned their bloodshot eyes in 
my direction, with the expectation of receiving 
some sort of counsel on the perilous situation in 
which they found themselves, but for the present 
I decided to hold my peace until I heard more of 
what they had to say. Finding that, so far, 
the looked-for advice was not forthcoming, the 
bo’sun again addressed me. 

“We take it, sir,” he resumed, “ that you 
are a navigator, and could take this ship to any 
part of the ocean you wanted ? ” 

I inclined my head affirmatively. 

“ Well, that bein’ so,” continued Bill, ‘‘ where 
are you goin’ to steer ?” 

“We are bound for Shanghai, are we not ?”” 
I inquired, knowing perfectly well that neither 
the bo’sun nor the crew had the smallest inten- 
tion of continuing the voyage to that port. 

“Tam not for takin’ the ship to Shanghai,” 
returned the bo’sun, with emphasis. ‘‘ That’s 
what we are here to talk about.” 

“Why not Shanghai ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, ye see, sir,” he rejoined, “ this is the 
way me and the men looks at it. We've been 


talkin’ it all over, and we come to think that if 
we takes the ship to Shanghai, when we gets 
there and it’s known that the captain and the 
two mates was missin’, mebbe there would be a 
sort of inquiry by the British Consul, this bein’ 
a British ship, and perhaps the Consul mightn’t 
look at that there accident same as us. In fact,” 
he went on, with greater earnestness, “‘ he might 
say it was done malicious, meanin’ the haccident 
to the captain and the two mates, which would 
be a hanging matter, and perhaps for you, sir, 
too. There ain’t no witnesses, an’ we all knowed 
as you was on bad terms with them as was killed.” 

This last thrust made it clear to me on what 
tack the blackguards were sailing. They thought 
to scare me into joining them, and it at once 
occurred to me that my safest plan would be a 
pretence of falling in with their views. After- 
wards I could await events and be guided by 
circumstances. 

Feigning surprise, therefore, I exclaimed: 
“ By Jove! bo’sun, I never thought df that! 


“What do you want me to do?” 


“Well, sir,” replied the bo’sun, with a sly 
wink at the men that did not escape my notice, 
“ our idea is a island where there ain’t no white 
men, and no ships likely to call. Ye under- 
stand, sir,” he proceeded, “ we are all now in the 
same boat, so to speak, so far as that accident 
is concerned, and, knowin’ what could happen 
if the ship called at a regular port, we ain’t takin’ 
no chances. No, by thunder! an’ we counts 
on you to help us by navigatin’ the ship, and as 
it’s as well to understand each other right 
now, what is it to be—Yes or No?” 

“ Now listen to me, bo’sun,” I replied, quietly, 
“and don’t get excited. I can see as well as 
you do what you want. That story of yours—” 

“ Say our story,” he jerked out, in tones that 
implied a threat. 

“Well, our story, if you like,” I continued. 
“T say that any story that could be concocted 
to account for the absence of Captain Gordon 
and his two officers would certainly be inquired 
into very thoroughly, and we know what the 
result would be, so it’s for me to help all hands 
out of this scrape.” 

The bo’sun eyed me suspiciously, and I fancy 
my change of front was only half-believed. 

“You speak of an island—what island?” I 
proceeded. 

“That’s just what we've got to decide on,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ You know more about these 
islands than we do. Have you got a chart as 
will show where they are ?”” 

Amongst the papers in the late captain’s 
cabin I found an Admiralty chart covering most 
of the South Pacific, which I then spread out 
on the cabin table, around which the sailors 
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crowded, their hot, rum-laden breaths fanning 
my face. 

‘“ Now, men,” T began, and placed my finger 
on the chart, ‘‘ let me first tell you that, from 
my observations and reckoning, the  ship’s 
position to-day is here or hereabouts. This big 
island is Formosa, and though it looks close to 
us on the chart, it is a hundred and thirty miles 
off. The South Sea Islands, hundreds of them, 
show away to the southward and are scattered 
about for hundreds of miles, and I know of no 
others elsewhere likely to suit your purpose. 
To get there we could sail south and again pass 
Sunda Strait, but a shorter and I think safer 
course would be to steer south-east, passing to 
the northward of the Philippines, where, as you 
perceive, is a wide open sea with nothing to run 
against until we reach hereabouts, the nearest 
islands being the Carolines, and I guess it will 
take us close on a month to get there.” 

The men kept their eyes closely on the chart 
all the time, although I am sure they under- 
stood very little of what I had been trying to 
explain. 

“ What kind of a place is this here Formosa ? ” 
asked one of the hands, placing his great dirty 
finger on the chart. ‘‘ Who lives there ? ” 

“If you are particularly anxious to know,” I 
answered, “ that island, which is some hundreds 
of miles in length, is inhabited by wild, 
treacherous tribes, and a white man’s life would 
not be worth a sailor’s old pair of breeches.” 

“That’s quite true,” interposed another of 
the men. “I heered of a ship as was wrecked 
there, and the savages killed the captain an’ 
his wife and all the crew.” Then turning to the 
last speaker, he added, ‘‘ And you, Sam Jones, 
had better keep your mouth shut, and don’t 
go annoyin’ the third mate by askin’ fool 
questions. He knows what he’s a-doin’ of, an’ 
I’m for trustin’ of him.” 

“Who's talkin’ about trustin’ ?”’ roared the 
bo’sun, turning fiercely on the man who had 
spoken. ‘ Of course, all of us is a-trustin’ of 
him, so just coil up the slack of your jaw-tackle. 
Who says as we are nof a-trustin’ of him?” And 
he glared savagely around at the drink-sodden 
crowd. 

I now thought it my turn to speak, so, raising 
my voice in order to command silence, I asked 
if they had anything more to talk about. 

A reply came from the bo’sun. ‘“ Nuthin’-— 
nuthin’ at present,” he answered. 

“ Well, men,” I began, ‘‘ I want to say that 
all this business has been sprung on me sud- 
denly, and moreover I am not feeling too well 
after that crack on the head one of you was 
good enough to give me, and I would like to 
sleep over it. Give me time to think, and you 
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shall have your answer in the morning. In the 
meantime you will oblige me by leaving the 
saloon, for I assure you of one thing: if I am to 
be captain I shall want this end of the ship to 
myself. One word more, bo’sun,” I concluded. 
“Allow me to give you a bit of advice. Clap a 
stopper on that rum cask before all hands get 
drunk again.” 

“The third mate—I mean the captain—is 
right,” assented the bo’sun. ‘ Now get out 0’ 
this saloon, you swabs,” he shouted to the 
crowd, “ and give the stoourd a chance to clean 
up all the mess you’ve made in front of our new 
captain.” 

The odoriferous crowd—after helping them- 
selves to the remainder of the rum on the table— 
lurched one after the other out on to the main 
deck, the bo’sun staying behind. 

“What course, sir, please?” he asked, 
evidently satisfied in his own mind that I would 
join him and his men. 

Glancing at the chart that lay on the table, 
I told him to head the ship S.S.E., which course, 
] pointed out, would take us in a certain direction 
that I indicated with a ruler laid across the chart. 
With a motion of assent, the bo’sun quitted the 
saloon, leaving me in sole possession. I then 
asked Harry to remove the stains and dirt left 
by my late audience, and retired to my room to 
lie down and to think. Presently I called Harry, 
whom I now trusted absolutely. I considered it 
advisable to let him know what was in my 
mind. 

“ First of all, Harry,” I began, “ it is important 
that we should give these rascals no cause for 
suspicion that we are against them, or even that 
you are in my confidence, so it is as well that we 
should be seen together as little as possible. 
I have studied these men, and am convinced 
that, with perhaps one or two exceptions, they 
belong to a very low class who would find it 
difficult to obtain a berth aboard any decent 
ship. If they thought we were playing them 
false, you and I would be food for the sharks 
at short notice. The one and only object they 
have in not sending me to join the captain and 
the two mates is the fact that I am a navigator, 
and as such indispensable, for without my 
assistance they would be lost on this wide ocean. 
Another thing of which I am absolutely certain 
is that I shall never be permitted, if they can 
help it, to reach a civilized port, where a word of 
mine would send the lot to the gallows. They 
will keep me just so long as I am necessary for 
their villainous plans, and not a moment longer. 
This is the position that we must both keep con- 
stantly before us. In the meantime we must 
bide our time, watch for opportunities, and be 
guided by circumstances. That an opportunity 
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will arrive I feel certain. For the present we can 
do nothing, as we are completely in the hands 
of the men. And now, Harry, my boy,” I said, 
smilingly, and with a grip of his fist, ‘‘ we have 
talked long enough, and you had better get busy 
cleaning up the saloon.” 

The next morning, on reaching the poop, I 
found the ship, under all sail, heading on the 
course I had indicated to the bo’sun on the 
previous evening. A fresh breeze was blowing, 
and our speed was about ten knots. The bo’sun 
was on the poop, and apparently in charge of the 
ship, the only one besides that worthy at the 
after part of the vessel being the man at the 
wheel. The rest of the sailors were to be seen 
idling about the main deck, evidently waiting 
tc hear what I had to say. 

“ Fine mornin’, sir,’ was the bo’sun’s saluta- 
tion, as I emerged from the companion. “ Are 
you ready to speak to the men? They are all 
a-waitin’ for what you promised last night.” 

“Yes, bo’sun,” I replied. ‘‘ Call them aft on 
the main deck ; I don’t want them up here.” 

“ All hands aft to hear the captain,” shouted 
the bo’sun, and I walked leisurely to the rail at 
the forward end of the poop, below which the 
men soon assembled, all gazing up in my direction. 

“ Silence, all hands !” sang out the old villain 
at my side. ‘“ The captain wants to say a few 
words to you, and don’t want no interruptions.” 

“Now, men,” I began, in as firm a voice as 
I could command, “I have thought over all 
you had to say yesterday, and this is my reply. 
I am prepared to take charge of this ship, and 
sail her to any island you choose to select, but 
1 must first make certain conditions which I con- 
sider necessary, not only for the safety of the 
ship but also with the view of avoiding trouble 
on the way to that island of yours. The first 
condition is that I am to be treated and obeyed 
exactly as though properly shipped as captain. 
Secondly, the saloon is to be occupied by no one 
but myself, all hands living in the fo’c’sle in 
the usual way. Thirdly, I shall want a first 
and second mate, whose orders you must obey 
without any back talk; these you may select 
from amongst yourselves. Fourthly, all liquor 
is to be locked up and the key left in charge of 
the steward, who will occupy his usual berth 
in the deckhouse. In order not to be too hard 
on you, I propose that each man be allowed three 
good tots of rum a day.” 

“Make it four,” came a voice from amongst 
them. 

“Well, make it four, if you like,” I said. 
“You won’t get drunk on that. If this last 
condition is not agreed to, I decline the command, 
and you must get another skipper, for I am 
pretty certain that if the hands are permitted 


to have the run of that rum cask, things are going 
to happen, and that island we have been talking 
about will never heave in sight.” 

Here the bo’sun came to my side, saying, 
“T think the hands will agree, sir, and I believe 
you are right.” 

Then calling to the sailors, who still loitered 
on the main deck, he addressed them. 

“Now, all you men,” he began, “‘ you heard 
what the captain had to say, and he wants your 
answer. I’m for acceptin’. All them as agrees 
stand aside to starboard ; them against go to the 
port side.” 

In a few moments I observed that the entire 
crew signified their assent to my conditions by 
ranging themselves on the starboard side of the 
deck. I then spoke up once more. 

“I see that you all agree to my terms. It now 
only remains for you to choose a first and second 
mate, and arrange for the watches. Let there 
be no mistake about the conditions if you want 
to steer clear of trouble. I do not wish to inter- 
fere with the work of the ship; that part will 
rest with the two mates you appoint. You may 
work or not—it is all one to me—but when it 
comes to manceuvring the ship, you will take 
your orders from me. I have nothing further 
to say.” 

For the next few days all went smoothly 
enough aboard the Ziba. The bo’sun had been 
elected first mate, and a fellow whose name I 
forget acted as second. The men had been 
picked into watches, each in charge of one of 
the newly-elected mates. All hands berthed 
forward, leaving me in sole possession of the 
after end of the ship. The rum cask had been 
returned to the lazarette, of which Harry retained 
the key, serving out, as arranged, four tots a day 
to each of the crew. The hands, I observed, did 
no work of any kind, but idled about the decks, 
smoking, playing cards, or sleeping. The cabin 
stores, by the way, had been broken into, and 
the odour of fried ham issued from the galley. 
Tinned meats, fancy biscuits, and other delicacies 
now formed the daily repasts of the crew. 

We had been about a week on our new course 
towards the South Pacific, when the lazy crowd 
was abruptly galvanized into an unusual activity. 
We had so far, since taking our new departure, 
sighted nothing, but as the day broke one fine 
morning a sail was reported on our starboard 
beam some five or six miles off, heading about 
our own course, the two vessels running parallel 
with each other. She seemed a good-sized craft, 
barque-rigged, and, like the Zzba, with every- 
thing set to the royals. 

Upon closely examining the craft that had so 
unexpectedly come into view, I saw something 
in her appearance that at once gripped my 
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attention, and, getting my glasses to bear, I 
made out a short yellow funnel between the 
main and mizzen masts. From her rig and the 
general cut of the sails I felt certain that the 
stranger could be no other than a cruiser, and 
British at that. 

“ What do you make that ship out to be?” 
growled the bo’sun, who had ranged up along- 
side me. 

“Well, bo’sun,” I replied, extending the 
glasses towards him, for I could see that he had 
his eye on them, “ she looks to me like a cruiser.” 

Mounting the rigging as far as the mizzen-top, 
the bo’sun focused the glasses on the distant 
ship, and in a moment yelled out in alarmed 
tones: “On deck, there! Yonder ship’s a 
man-o’-war !” and hurried down to the deck as 
fast as his legs would permit. 

Running to my side, he shouted: “ We've 
got to get away from that vesscl,"’ and, passing 
quickly to the man at the wheel. altered our 
course a few points to port in such a manner 
that would, as we proceeded, increase our dis- 
tance from the unwelcome stranger. At that 
moment I observed a flag soaring to the gaff- 
end of the cruiser, which my glasses at once told 
me to be the white ensign of the British Navy. 

“ Run up the ensign !” called out the bo'sun, 
who had also caught sight of the flag, and the 
red ensign of the British merchant marine was 
shortly afterwards fluttering from our mizzen- 
peak. 

“I must ask your pardon, sir,” said the 
bo'sun, coming to my side, “ for hoistin’ that 
flag without orders ; but at the moment I dis- 
remembered that you were captain. You see, 
sir,” he continued, “if we hadn’t ’a’ answered 
that chap’s signal, he might ha’ thought it 
strange and wanted to know more about us.” 

By this time all the crew were stretching their 
necks over the rail and gazing earnestly at our 
visitor, for the last thing in the world they 
desired near them was a ship of that description. 
Here, I thought, joyfully, might be a way of 
solving my difficulties if only I could, un- 
observed by the men, succeed in attracting the 
attention of the cruiser. I then noticed a still 
further starboarding of the helm, and with this 
deviation, provided our present courses were 
maintained, we would not be very long in drop- 
ing the other out of sight. While thus thinking 
I suddenly descried a string of flags break out 
from the warship. 

“ By thunder !’ cried out the bo’sun. ‘‘ What 
do them flags mean ?” 

I called to Harry for the signal-book, and 
spelt out the words, “ Wish to communicate.” 

“Communicate be blowed!” roared the 
bo’sun, excitedly. ‘‘ Down to that sail-locker, 


boys, and roust out them stunsails! Up aloft, 
some hands, and rig out the booms as fast as 
you can!” 

The men now worked like maniacs, getting 
the stunsails out from the sail-locker below. These 
sails had so far not been used on this voyage, 
but I knew them to be on board, because the 
gear included stunsails, stunsail booms, and all 
the extras usual rried by a China tea-clipper. 

Under the direction of the bo’sun, who was 
now working like one demented, and trembling 
with excitement, the stunsails were sent up and 
set, one after the other, until the Ziba became a 
veritable cloud of canvas. The cruiser had 
already altered her course, heading directly for 
us, and at the same moment I noticed smoke 
issuing from her squat funnel, indicating that 
she was getting up steam. Her distance from 
us would be about six miles. The breeze was 
now freshening, and the Ziba, with the wind on 
her quarter, began slipping through the water 
at a greater pace. One stunsail after another 
was set, until even the main and fore royals were 
provided with additional wings, and by this time 
I could see that the Z/ba showed as much canvas 
as she could carry with safety. Glancing again 
at the cruiser, from whose funnel dense volumes 
of smoke were now pouring, it appeared to me 
that we were dropping her. An extra hand had 
been stationed at the wheel, which from time 
to time kicked viciously as our stern lifted 
to the following swell, it being all the two men 
could do to hold the ship to her course. 

By this time the Zrba was lying over until her 
covering board was awash, and we were tearing 
along at racehorse speed. As she dipped down 
the declivity of the long rolling swell the sea 
would rise to the catheads in boiling foam, the 
ship trembling like a frightened thing at each 
downward rush. 

“If this wind holds,” exclaimed the bo’sun, 
rubbing his hands gleefully as he came to my 
side, * we'll lose that bloomin’ Britisher before 
night.” And it seemed to me that the bo’sun 
was right, for we must have been doing at least 
sixteen knots, a speed that could never be 
attained by the old cruiser, even with the 
ssistance of steam. 

The distance separating the two ships was 
appreciably widening. Our danger lay in the 
risk of losing a spar under the pressure of our 
enurmous spread of canvas. I observed that 
the hands were rigging preventer back-stays, 
the bo’sun being a practical seaman and taking 
all precaution to save our spars. This effort 
was, however, unavailing, for all at once I heard 
a crackling sound up aloft. The maintop- 
gallant mast of the barque had gone over the 
side, taking with it the top-gallant sail, royal, 
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skysail, top-gallant and royal stunsails, and top- 
gallant staysail. 

My heart leaped to my mouth at seeing this 
accident, and the pleasing thought occurred to 
me that after all we even yet might be over- 
taken by the pursuing ship. 

“ Up aloft all hands and clear that wreckage !” 
shouted the bo’sun, bolting forrard to lend a 
hand, and in a moment the main weather shrouds 
were alive with men armed with axes and 
knives, cutting and hacking at ropes and other 
obstacles. 

The loss of the spars and sails certainly eased 
the vessel considerably, but to my chagrin her 
speed through the water did not seem to 
diminish. The strong wind held steady through- 
out the day, and the cruiser continued to drop 
farther astern until, as evening drew nigh, she 
was but a smudge on the distant horizon. As 
soon as it became dark, skysails, stunsails, and 
other extras were taken in and the ship was 
braced sharp up on a taut bowline, with the 
lower yards jammed against the lee shrouds, 
and heading about west by north. When day 
broke the following morning we had a clear 
horizon, with not a sail in sight. We had 
escaped the cruiser, thanks to a strong breeze 
and the marvellous sailing qualities of our little 
clipper. 

That morning, over my solitary breakfast, 
Harry, while waiting upon me, asked my 
opinion as to what reason the cruiser could have 
had for chasing us, since we had answered her 
first signal. 

“Well, Harry, my boy,” I replied, looking 
carefully around to see that we were unobserved, 
“those people on the cruiser had, no doubt, 
excellent glasses, and the sight of our crew lined 
along the rail instead of being occupied at some 
kind of work, as ships’ crews usually are, must 
have imparted to our ship an unusual appear- 
ance, and was in itself something that would 
arouse suspicion, but when the bo’sun shifted 
his helm and edged away, their suspicions must 
have been increased, and they at once ran up 
the signal, ‘Wish to communicate.’ Then, 
again, the bo’sun’s action in setting all those 
stunsails clearly showed that we wished to give 
the cruiser a wide berth. Had we not been out 
of range of her guns, we should certainly have 
been nabbed.” 

At eight bells the helm was put up, the weather 
braces checked in, and we once more steered our 
course of the previous day to the south-east, 
and in a few days entered the tropics. Here 
calms and light variable winds were met with, 
and for days the heat was intolerable. A week 
or two passed uneventfully by ; then one day, 
as I was working out the sights in the saloon 


during a sweltering afternoon, the bo’sun entered 
without knocking, and desired to know the 
position of the ship. 

Taking down the chart from its rack, I marked 
off our position that day at noon, which gave 
us latitude 3deg. N., longitude 175deg. E. 

Then, peering over the table and placing 
a tarry finger on the chart, he inquired, “ What’s 
them islands close to?” 

“Those, bo’sun,” I replied, “‘ are part of the 
Gilbert Group, and not perhaps so close as 
you think, for they are at least sixty miles 
off.” 

“Anyone livin’ there?” he inquired, still 
looking intently at the chart. 

“Why, yes, bo’sun,” I answered ; “‘ hundreds 
of natives, besides a good many white traders, 
and there are also sure to be a number of trading 
schooners about amongst the various islands. 
They are low-lying, not much better than coral- 
reefs, and the only things growing are cocoa-nut 
trees.” 

The bo’sun shook his shaggy head dis- 
appointedly. 

“No good to us,” he muttered. “I see,” he 
went on, and spreading his great brown, dirty 
palms over the chart, ‘‘I see there’s ’undreds 
of islands all over ’ere. Which on ’em,” he 
asked, “ ain't got no white men livin’ on ’em ?” 

“T think there must be a good many,” I 
rejoined. ‘‘ Penrhyn for one’’—pointing with 
my pencil to that island. 

“ Now, look ’ere,” growled the old rascal, the 
colour mounting to his face, “‘ we don’t want no 
thinking ; we've got to know.” 

Keeping hold of my temper, I assured him 
that I was satisfied that only natives resided on 
Penrhyn, unless, which was extremely unlikely, 
white men had gone there recently. 

After much looking over the chart, and asking 
many questions, my visitor at last said :— 

“ Penrhyn let it be. Steer for Penrhyn. I'll 
speak to the ands.” 

The bo’sun then passed out to the main deck, 
where he was soon surrounded by the crew and 
engaged in earnest consultation. 

Presently all hands, headed by the bo’sun, 
lurched into the saloon. 

“Now, captain,” began the old scamp, “ the 
crew wants to know something more about this 
Penrhyn Island o’ yours, and to see it on the 
chart.” 

The company then crowded round the table 
to get a glimpse of the island mentioned by the 
bo'sun, which on the chart appeared not much 
larger than a pin’s head. The question of its 
being inhabited or otherwise by whites was then 
brought up, and to satisfy them I brought 
from the late captain’s cabin a copy of an official 
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“South Pacific Directory,” and turning up 
“ Penrhyn Island,” read out the following :— 

“Situated in latitude 8deg. S., longitude 
158deg. W. Fertile, with good water supply. 
Inhabited only by natives, who are friendly. 
This island, being out of the track of trading 
vessels, is rarely visited by ships. There is good 
anchorage on the west side.” 

“There you are, men,’ I said. ‘‘ That’s what 
the Directory says. I have never been there, 
and you now know as much about it as I do.” 

“One more thing,” questioned the bo’sun, 
still not sure in his own mind that I was altogether 
to be relied on, and changing the subject. “‘ You 
says them Gilberts is only sixty miles off ? ” 

“ About that,” I answered, wondering what 
he was driving at. 

“Well, sir, that bein’ so, the men would like 
the ship to pass in sighton’em. Not togoashore, 
but so as to make sure as the ship’s on the right 
track, and that you ain’t made no mistake in 
your navigation.” 

Probably the old rascal and his fellow-con- 
spirators were not satisfied in their minds that 
I was quite “on the square,” and that, for all 
they knew to the contrary, I might be quietly 
sailing the ship to some port of my own.” 

“Very well, bo’sun,’ I answered, cheerfully 
enough, “ haul her up three points. At this rate 
of sailing we ought to sight the islands to the 
eastward of the group at about four o’clock. 
And now, please,” I went on, “if you have no 
further questions to ask I shall feel obliged by 
your leaving me to complete my reckoning on 
the day’s run.” 

I felt a bit anxious about my sights and the 
correctness of the ship’s chronometer, and par- 
ticularly wished to make the islands at the time 
named to the men, as I felt it all-important that 
their reliance on me should continue unimpaired. 
Shortly before four, however, I was relieved to 
hear the cry of “Land ho, the port bow!” 
from a look-out man who had gone aloft. From 
the deck nothing was visible, the horizon running 
in a clear uncut circle, but in the course of half 
an hour there could be seen many dark points 


resembling sticks of wood sprouting from a point 
on the port bow where the line of sky and sea 
joined. Presently other tree-tops, for such they 
were, sprang into view, and in less than an hour 
we were sailing past the coral-reefs of the Gil- 
berts, on which were many clusters of cocoa-nut 
trees. 

Once again I was desired by my friend the 
bo’sun to produce the chart in the presence of 
the men, in order that they might see with their 
own eyes the islands past which we were sailing. 

“ And now,” exclaimed the bo’sun, after the 
rabble had ceased feasting their eyes on the tiny 
dots shown on the chart as the Gilbert Archi- 
pelago, ‘‘ the men wants to see where Penrhyn 
Island is.” My pencil, as I touched the spot 
indicating the island, was followed by the eager 
glances of the men around me. 

“How fur is Penrhyn from where we are 
now ? ” was the next question. 

“ About eighteen hundred miles,” I replied, 
“and by sailing at an average of, say, a hundred 
and twenty miles a day, it would take us some- 
thing over a fortnight to get there.” 

Then the bo’sun, always suspicious, wished to 
know the compass course that would fetch the 
island, so, taking a line from our then position 
direct to Penrhyn with a parallel ruler and run- 
ning it down to the compass face printed on the 
chart—a process that he watched with intense 
interest—I informed him than an E.S.E. course 
would take us to the island, although allowances 
for ocean currents would have to be made. I 
also pointed out that ahead of us was a clear sea 
with nothing to be afraid of in the shape of 
islands or reefs. 

Upon reaching the deck shortly afterwards 
and glancing at the compass, I noticed that our 
course had been altered to E.S.E. 

Thence onward the winds were light and 
variable, but we managed to keep our course. 
On the fifteenth day my reckoning placed the 
ship at noon forty miles from the island, and 
before dark the correctness of my calculations 
was verified by a cry coming from aloft of 
“ Land ho! right ahead.” 


(To be concluded.) 


A Malaita dandy. 


OR ten years Captain William Sinker, 
some of whose experiences are here 
related, was commander of the 
Melanesian Mission steamer Southern 
Cross, a vessel which carries mis- 

sionaries, teachers, pupils, and stores, and makes 

a circuit twice a year of all the islands—com- 

monly called the Melanesian Islands—between 

New Guinea on the north-west, New Caledonia on 


Some of the manifold experiences of Captain 
W. Sinker, who has for many years been 
cruising among the South Sea Islands, lately 
in command of the Melanesian Mission 
steamer “Southern Cross.” Captain Sinker 
has seen many strange sights among the 
islands, where cannibalism, head-hunting, 
and fierce intertribal feuds still continue, 
spite of the efforts of the Government and 
the missionaries. 


the south, Fiji on the east, and Australia on the 
west. 

Captain Sinker is a sailor, not a missionary. 
He has spent his life on the seas, witnessing many 
brave deeds and sharing in many strange 
adventures. But he candidly confesses that he 
has seen nothing which has so impressed him as 
the perilous and self-sacrificing work which is 
being carried on by the members of the Melane- 
sian Mission, which has its head office in England. 

Probably few people understand the conditions 
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atteson was killed. 


under which these missionaries work. Fifty 
years ago very little was known about the 
natives of the Melanesian Islands, who in 1871 
murdered Bishop Patteson on the island of 
Nukapu, one of the Santa Cruz group, in revenge, 
it is believed, for what they had_ suffered 
at the hands of rascally white traders and 
“ blackbirders.” 

The Melanesians, indeed, are a race who have 
shamefully suffered at the hands of the white 
men in the past. At one time the scum of 
England, Australia, and other countries carried 
on the slave trade and piracy among the natives 
to such an extent that in some islands it now 
seems almost hopeless to be able to preserve the 
race. Their tribal wars, cannibalism, head- 
hunting, and infanticide must also be added to 
the total as causes 
of extermination, 
but even these 
have not nearly 
been so destruc- 
tive as the white 
man’s_ pernicious 
influence. The 
consequence has 
been that the 
natives have 
grown distrustful 
of white men. 

Even to-day, in 
spite of the many 
reforms which 
havebeenbrought 
about by the en- 
thusiastic band of 
missionaries who 
have taken up the 


work of the 
Vol. xxxiv.—9. 


” 


“ martyr bishop,” some of the natives in 
the islands are cannibals and head-hunters. 
They still believe that it is necessary 
to eat some important personage in order 
to gain strength and power. 

When two tribes fight, the chief plan of 
campaign is to kill the enemy’s chief, and 
when he is slain the custom is for the 

victors to make a meal of him. By eat- 

ing so powerful a man they think they 
will gain power themselves. It is this 
belief which makes the position of the 
white man among the Melanesian natives 
one of extreme danger at times, for they 
look upon white men as very powerful, 
and one can never be quite sure that 
their desire for improvement may not 
have, to say the least, unpleasant results. 

The missionaries are striving to get rid of 
these cannibal habits and stamp out head- 
hunting. In heathen villages, however, it is 
still a great distinction to have as many heads 
as possible hanging outside a hut. 

Tribal wars, which are generally the out- 
come of private feuds, are exceedingly fierce— 
so much so, in fact, that it is the custom among 
many tribes to build artificial islands on coral 
reefs, on which a couple of hundred or more will 
live, in order to protect their women and children 
more easily from their enemies. 

An incident which occurred on one occasion 
when Captain Sinker called at the island of Mala 
will give some idea of the savage conditions 
which exist there. Two canoes full of women 
were noticed returning to their village after a 
visit to market. The women were accompanied 
by their menfolk, armed with obsolete guns, 


Captain Sinker and his Melanesian crew on the “Southe n Cross.” 
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The sister of 
the man who 
murdered 
Bishap 
Patteson. 
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at Santa Cruz. 
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spears, clubs, and poisoned arrows, 
who had been to watch over the 
women while they did their bar- 
gaining. This was necessary in 
order to prevent the stealing of 
the women. 

“ Fancy,” said Captain Sinker, 
“if I had to follow my wife to 
every shop she went, armed with 
a rifle to cover the other man, 
who would also be covering me, 
until the business was finished !” 

No feuds of Corsica or Albania 
are carried on in a more savage, 


vindictive, or persevering 
spirit than those of some 
of the Melanesian islanders. 
One intelligent old savage 
of the Mala Island was 
asked by Captain Sinker 
why he did not become a 
Christian, 
“IT will’ he — replied, 
when I ‘have killed the 
man who murdered my son 
five years ago,” 

And nothing could per- 
suade the old savage into 
foregoing his vengeance, 
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So relentlessly are these feuds carried on in 
some islands that it is the custom for a native 
chief who has a grievance against another, but 
finds it impossible to kill his enemy and obtain 
his head himself, to employ a_ professional 
murderer to do it, and reward him accordingly. 
The professional, even if it takes him years, will 
accomplish his fell purpose. 

Killing goes on quite indiscriminately in some 
of the islands, and it has sometimes happened 
that even during a service “ pot-shots”” have 
been taken at the worshippers through the 
windows by antagonistic bushmen. So serious 
did this form of attack become in one village 
that the Government were petitioned, and they 
lent the missionary a rifle and instructed him to 
let a native stand guard outside the church during 
services, which proved effectual in keeping the 
bushmen away. 

One of the most dramatic incidents which 
ever came under the notice of Captain Sinker 
concerned an ex-cannibal chief and head-hunter 
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who has been a Christian for some years now. 
He was present at a Communion service, and 
while kneeling to receive the Sacrament another 
younger native came and knelt beside him. 
Suddenly the latter looked up and saw that he 
was kneeling beside the man who had killed and 
helped to eat his own father. Not having 
centuries of civilization behind him to strengthen 
his character, he felt his old passions to kill his 
hereditary enemy arising. He got up to go 
away. But the lesson to forgive your enemies 
was fortunately so deeply ingrained on his mind 
that he ultimately knelt down again and 
received the Communion with the chief who had 
this crime on his shoulders—a striking illustration 
of the power of missionary teaching among 
cunning, treacherous, superstitious, and untamed 
savages. 

Although head-hunting is being rapidly 
stamped out among the Melanesians it is still 
the ambition of many of the natives to build up 
shrines, suchas the one shown in the photograph 


at Nore Fou. 
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below, filled with the skulls of chiefs. And woe 
betide the stranger whose curiosity leads him to 
surreptitiously inspect one of these shrines, 
which are held in sacred regard by the natives, 
for he will assuredly meet with a tragic end if 
discovered 

Superstition is one of the curses of the Melan 


A skull-shrine at 
Tendao. 


esian native. 
Indeed, it is so 
ingrained in him 
that if he makes 
up his mind that 
he is going to 
die he will 
simply lie down 
and die, refus- 
ing to take any 
food. 

One of the 
most extraordi- 
nary practices 
among the 
natives of 
Guadalcanar, in 
the Solomon 
Islands, is the 
use of what is 
known as_ the 
“vele,”’ which is 
supposed to 
have the power 
of causing death 
to the person 
against whom it 
is employed. 
The “vele” has 
the appearance 
of a baby’s small 
wicker-work 
rattle, and is 
generally en- 


closed in a little bag, which is again carefully 
placed in a bamboo box, zealously guarded 
by the owner. 

When the latter wishes to cause the death of 
an enemy he takes the “vele” between the 
little finger and the second finger of the left hand, 
and then searches for the object of his hate, 
looking carefully to right 
and left to make sure he 
is observed by no one. 

Having found his enemy 
he stands at full height, 
stretching out his arm and 
the “ vele”’ towards him, 
at the same time turning 
his face from him, and 
hissing out various curses. 
The bewitched man then 
turns to see who has 
hissed. The “vele” man 


The church at Fou, with sentry oa guard to prevent the wild natives taking “ pot-shots 
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then turns away, holding 
the ‘“‘vele’”’ behind him, 
still pointing to his enemy, 
who comesrunning towards 
him, apparently, uncon- 
sciously, and staggers 
round him. 

The ‘‘vele’”? man then 
turns round, and with the 
“‘vele’? makes a move- 
ment towards his enemy’s 
right and left breast, knees, 
toes, the small of the 
back, shoulder-blades, and 
temples, The ‘‘vele” man 
then calls to his enemy to 
“sit up,” go to the village, 
and say, ‘I have ‘veled’ 
you,” at the same time 
naming the time when the 
“vele” will begin to work. 


Such is the 
belief in the 
power of the 
“vele” that at 
the hour men- 
tioned a man who 
has been “‘ veled” 
is convulsed in 
a delirium, appa- 
rently of fright, 
enduring great 
pain in the parts 
indicated by the 
“vele” man. 
Death very 
quickly — ensues, 
and when the 
“vele” man 
hears the cries 
of mourning he 
returns to his own 
village. 

No one has 
ever been able to 
explain in what 
mysterious man- 
ner the ‘ vele” 


at the congregation. 


The old chief at Fango, a great head-hunter in his time, 


acts as a death-dealing instrument, but the key 
to the mystery seems to lie in the abnormal 
superstition of the Melanesian native. 

Superstitious belief that some individual is the 
cause of every ailment, sickness, or death was 
responsible for a stirring episode on the island of 
Tucopia, in which the Right Rev. Cecil Wilson 
(so well known to Kent and Cambridge cricketers), 
who was Bishop of the Melanesian Islands from 
1894 to 1911, and who, at the present time, 
is Rector of Walkerville and Archdeacon of 
Adelaide, South Australia, was concerned. 

Some years ago the Southern Cross started 
from Norfolk Island, the headquarters of the 
Melanesian Mission, where natives are trained to 
become teachers to their own people, for a tour 
of the islands. On board was Bishop Wilson, 
who was visiting divers parts of his gigantic 
diocese, and several missionaries, who were going 
to take up their duties in various islands, and 
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were landed as the vessel 
proceeded on its voyage. 

The destination of one 
of these missionaries, a 
Maori native from New 
Zealand, was Tucopia, 
the people of which were 
particularly wild and 
superstitious. Nearly all 
the natives, both men 
and women, were abso- 
lutely naked, except for 
a loin cloth. It is also 
the custom for the men, 
whose average height is 
well over six feet, to grow 
their hair very long, while 
it is the ambition of the 
women to be perfectly 
bald. The difficulty is 
to get the hair off, and 


A warrior of Roas. 
Photo. Beattie, Hobart. 


Captain Sinker relates 
how he has seen women 
scraping their heads with 
pieces of broken bottles 
and gashing themselves 
badly in their efforts to get the 
right effect. 

On the particular occasion 
alluded to the king of the island 
had expressed a wish 
to the Bishop that 
they might have a white 
missionary to stay on r 
island, the king promisi 
that if this was granted he 
would see that no ¢ 
should come to him. 
would protect and guard him, 
and would hand him over 
} safely to the Bishop on the 
return of the ship. The Maori 
from New Zealand had volun- 
teered for service in Melan- 
esia, and he also was landed 
with this missionary. 

On the arrival of the ship 
at the island hundreds of 
natives came out to greet 
the vessel in their canoes, as 
was their custom, and spent the 
greater part of the day on board. 
The weather, however, was very 
squally and unsettled, there being 
several very heavy rain showers. 

The missionary and the Maori 
An example of ear and nose piercings were duly landed with their stores, 
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the ship expecting to be back again in 
about six weeks’ time, and to the very 
day she arrived. On approaching the 
island no sign of life was to be seen 
anywhere, which was all ‘the more re- 
markable on account of there being 
such swarms of natives living there, 
and the fact that they always had in 
the past come off to the ship. 

“T don’t like the look of things,” 
Captain Sinker remarked to the Bishop, 
as they scoured the shore with their 
glasses; ‘‘natives in hiding are 
dangerous.” 

““ Nevertheless,” replied the Bishop, 
““T must go ashore and see what 
has happened,” and without more 
ado a boat was lowered and the 
Bishop started for the shore, being 
rowed by the native boat’s crew. 
As they neared the beach a man was 
seen to emerge from the bush—it 
proved to be the Maori—and run 


Photo.) 


towards the boat, franti- 
cally waving his arms as 
though warning the boat 
to go back. Almost 
immediately after him 
came a whole host of 


A woman of Vella 
Lavella, wearing a 
“bustle.” 


natives, shouting and yelling 
in a great state of excitement, 
brandishing their clubs and 
weapons, and all making for 
the boat. They made a fear- 
some sight with their long hair 
streaming in the wind. 

Still the 
Bishop kept on. 
He never hesi- 
tated for one 
moment. He 
knew, of course, 
something had 
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A Nukapu native. 


gone wrong, but his anxiety was all for his 
missionary. The Maori arrived at the water's 
edge first, and rushing into the water, still 
waving frantically, he called out :— 

“ Go back, Bishop, they are going to kill you !” 

Nothing daunted, the Bishop still went on, 
and called out, ‘‘ Where’s —— ?” mentioning 
the missionary’s name. 

In the meantime all the natives had arrived 
at the boat. The shouting and gesticulations 
and excitement were appalling, the only calm 
one being the Bishop. He stepped out of the 
boat on to the beach, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by these gigantic natives. Had he 
shown the least sign of fear they might have 
murdered him there and then, but he took not 
the slightest notice of their threats and menaces, 
facing them as though they were but an ordinary 
congregation. He asked the cause of their anger 
against him, and learned, after they had become 
a little calmer, that some dire calamity had be- 
fallen them, for which they held him responsible. 

“JT will come and talk to your chief,”’ he said, 
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Such was the effect of his courage that the 
natives made a passage for him, and slowly and 
deliberately he made his way towards the bush 
where the village was situated. 

It was with the greatest relief that Captain 

Sinker, who had been watching the scene 
through his binoculars, saw that the Bishop was 
unharmed ; he was unable to leave the ship to 
accompany the Bishop, as the vessel needed 
careful handling among the reefs and shoals 
surrounding the island. The peril was by no 
means over, however, as he afterwards learnt. 
Brought before the chief, the Bishop 
saw lying on the ground the mis- 
sionary, who was in a very poor 
state of health, and on inquiring 
from him what all the 
trouble was about, learnt 
that since the ship had left 
the island forty of the 
natives had died, and that 
they blamed the Bishop for 
the calamity, They had 
decided the missionary 
must die, “ but they have 
spared my life,” he said, 
“ because the chief insisted 
no harm should come to 
me as he had given his 
word to you.” 
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It appears that during the rainy day when the 
vessel was previously at the island, many of the 
natives had got wet and had caught colds and 
pneumonia. A great number had died, in spite 
of the heroic efforts of the missionary, who had 
worked indefatigably to save their lives, till at 
last he was stricken down with fever, and 
absolutely worn out. 


So the chief grimly said to the Bishop, “‘ We 
will let the missionary go free, but we must kill 
you, for it is you who must have cast this evil 
spell upon us.” 

It should here be explained that a Melanesian 
native’s greatest ambition is to possess some 
European garment. He thinks that if he wears 
something which the white man wears, he is 
much more important and powerful. What the 
garment is doesn’t concern him at all. He will 
put on anything he can get hold of. The result 
is often most ludicrous. A native woman once 
made a public appearance wearing thirteen 
petticoats, and a chief appeared in a battered 
top-hat and a waistcoat ! 

This passion for European clothes has a bad 
effect on the natives’ health. When a man has 
a complete suit his great idea is to spend the 
rest of his life in it, and he would be aghast if 
you suggested to him that he might occa- 
sionally take it off. Even when he swims he 
insists on keeping his clothes on, and when he 
comes out of the water he makes no attempt to 
dry either himself or his clothes. He practically 
] in them day and night. 

This naturally leads to all sorts of 
trouble, the donning of clothes being 
a positive danger among a race of 
people who are not in the habit of 
wearing them. Sometimes, moreover, 


A decorated war-canoe in the Solomon Islands. 
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they exchange them among themselves, thus 
spreading all kinds of diseases. 

Standing before the chief, and encircled by 
the still threatening tribe, the Bishop spoke for 
his life. He endeavoured to convince the natives 
that he was not responsible for the unfortunate 
epidemic. At last, after talking for something 
like three-quarters of an hour, the Bishop’s 
eloquence prevailed, and the chief reluctantly 
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agreed to spare his life on condition that Captain 
Sinker was sacrificed; for, said the chief, “ it 
was the devil’s voice which struck down our 
people.’’ 

The Bishop was puzzled to know what he 
meant. Then it transpired that on the occasion 
of the first visit of the Southern Cross, when the 
missionary was landed, Captain Sinker, wishing 
to get away before nightfall, had given three 
blasts on the syren to recall the boat, and it 
was this noise that the chief alluded to as the 
“ devil’s voice,” and which he now held respon- 
sible for the death of the natives. Again the 
Bishop argued the matter with patience and 
firmness, and at last obtained permission to go 
on board with the missionary, on condition 
that the captain never made the noise again. 

“And I was always very careful,” said 
Captain Sinker, when he related the incident, 
“to observe the condition.” 

It is on the island of Tucopia that the women, 
in addition to having an ambition to be bald, 
always propose marriage. If a woman is refused 
she must kill herself, and this law often leads to 
tragedy. In one case, however, it turned out 
happily. A young native who 


thought trouble was brewing, but soon some of 
the older men came down and went for the 
natives in possession of the boat with clubs, Four 
great fellows with murdcrous- looking clubs, 
however, insisted on getting into the boat and 
going off to the ship. 

“ T was a little nervous about their intentions,” 
said the captain, ‘‘ but when we got on board I 
knew why they hadcome. The ship was literally 
swarming with natives who had come out in 
canoes. Look wherever we could, they were 
there, and especially up aloft. However, those 
four fellows, who evidently had been told to 
act as policemen, soon cleared them off. They 


. gripped them in the most unceremonious way by 


their long hair, gave their victims a knock with 
their clubs, pushed them overboard, and made 
them swim to the canoes. I was very glad when 
the ship was cleared, although it might have been 
done in a little more gentle manner.” 

Some idea of the work of the Melanesian 
missionaries in the islands may be gathered 
from the fact that they often have to sail perhaps 
fifty or sixty miles from one island to another 
in their whale-boats in very rough seas. The 

climate is unhealthy, and no 


had been converted to Christi- 
anity was landed on the island 
as a teacher, where a girl fell 
in love with him and proposed 
marriage. Unfortunately he 
was already engaged, and so 
had to refuse. Whereupon the 
girl quietly resigned herself to 
death, which so distressed the 
.young man that he ultimately 
decided to marry the girl, in 
spite of his engagement in 
another island, rather than 
allow her to die for his sake. 
They became a very happy 
couple, but there is no doubt 
that the girl would have killed 
herself. The people of the island 
would have insisted upon it. 

When Captain Sinker paid his 
first visit to Tucopia he had an 
experience which at the time 
seemed likely to develop into 
a serious matter. Having visited 
the chief and made him various 
presents of a few fish-hooks and 
a stick or two of tobacco, they 
returned to the boat to find a 
number of the younger Tuco- 
pians had gone off in advance 
and quietly taken possession 
of the boat. 

At first Captain Sinker 


Cne of the long-haired natives of Tucopia, 
with whom Bishop wilson argued for his 


white man escapes fever. Often 
a missionary may remain on 
an island without secing another 
white face for six months, 
leading the most lonely and 
unhealthy life imaginable. 

Occasionaliy the dangers of 
the life are relieved by a little 
comedy. Captain Sinker relates 
how one evening after dusk a 
missionary was returning to a 
mission station. He had to pick 
his way over some rocks which 
at high-water were just awash, 
but it was now only half-tide. 
Once he thought he was step- 
ping on arock, instead of which 
he put his foot on a crocodile’s 
head, the reptile seizing him by 
the boot. With great presence 
of mind he withdrew his foot, 
the crocodile being content with 
only his shoe, which was size 
eleven. The missionary thus 
relieved beat a retreat. Inthe 
morning he went to look for 
the crocodile, and was pleased 
to find his shoe. As the Bishop 
said when the missionary told 
him the story, the crocodile 
had graciously returned the 
shoe, saying, ‘‘ No, thank you; 
I take number tens!” 
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A very amusing story concerning two young men who were both in love with the 
same girl. No.1 scored most of the points when the game first opened, but No. 2 
won the last trick — and the young lady—with plenty to spare. 


HO look at the police report, a fac- 
simile of which is reproduced here- 
with, one would not imagine it had 
anything in common with romance. 

But a police report, couched in 
matter-of-fact phrases, often conceals incidents 
as novel and dramatic as those conceived by 
the most fertile romancer. 

Thus, reading the accompanying report, one 
would imagine simply that a bold thief entered 


— 
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night. 


the rooms of somebody called George Merton 
took his clothing and money, and departed. So 
far as the police were concerned, that was all 
that did happen, but to Merton the visit of the 
thief was fruitful of results far more depressing 
than the mere loss of worldly goods. The 
burglar took also his victim’s peace of mind and 
hope of future happiness. 

It happened like this. 

Merton, before leaving the little town in 


George Merton, stopping Eagle hote}, Woodland avenue, reports 


clothing and cash, $23, stolen from his room at above place during the 
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A facsimile of the police rzport, mentioned above. The hieroglyphics indicate that it has been shown to various reporters 
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“ 


which he was “raised” to seek his fortune in 
Cleveland, the metropolis of Ohio, managed to 
fall in love with the village belle. He found no 
solace in the knowledge that his lifelong chum, 
John Perkins, had done the same thing. When 
two young men, each strong, handsome, and of 
marriageable age, see fit to fall in love with the 
same girl, complications of an embarrassing and 
annoying nature are apt to arise. It was partly 
on the theory that ‘“ absence makes the heart 
grow fonder” that Merton, feeling he was 
playing a losing game in his efforts to win the 
heart and hand of pretty little Marie, decided to 
migrate to the larger city. 

And if Marie was sincere in her good-byes at 
the station, Merton should have been a happy 
man. Merton, however, was more or less of a 
sceptic, and he was half inclined to believe that 
Marie was more glad than otherwise that he was 
going. 

It later transpired, however, that Merton’s 
absence did make a change in the feelings of 
Marie. She often thought of him as he toiled 
in the big city, and at such times the visits of 
John Perkins, to whom 
the field had been left 
clear, did not serve to 
cheer her in the least. 

All of which con- 
vinced Perkins that the 
only way to hold the 
affections of Marie 
would be to follow 
Merton’s example and 
bid good-bye to the 
home of his youth. 

Therefore, with many 
manifestations of 
regret, offset by pro- 
mises to return rich, 
Perkins set out for 
Cleveland, and lost no 
time in locating and 
communicating with 
his rival, Merton. 

Perkins easily suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 
work, and, for reasons 
of economy, elected to share his rival’s room at 
the Eagle Hotel, a modest hostelry near the 
heart of the city. Perkins never spoke of Marie, 
and Merton secretly —and to his great joy — 
believed Perkins had been refused in his suit 
for the girl’s hand, and had journeyed to the 
city in order to forget her. 

One Saturday night, two weeks after his arrival 
in the city, Perkins, without a word of explana- 
tion, packed his suit-case and went away. He 
did not return until long after Merton had gone 


to bed on the following night. Merton, awakened 
by his friend’s entrance, watched Perkins like a 
hawk, but took care that the other did not know it. 

Through his half-open eyelids Merton saw his 
rival take from his suit-case a picture, which he 
kissed often and fervently. When Perkins had 
gone to bed and was snoring loudly, the other 
man arose, stole across the room, opened his 
rival’s suit-case, and, after much searching, 
found the picture, which, to his dismay, he dis- 
covered was a photograph of no other person 
than the fair Marie. 

“So-ho!” snarled Merton, ‘‘So-ho! That 
is where you have been, is it? Well, my dear 
old boy, I know the way home myself.” 

He replaced the picture and said nothing of 
his discovery to his friend and rival. During 
the fortnight that followed, any topic of con- 
versation which might lead to mention of home 
or Marie was carefully avoided by both men. 

On the second succeeding Saturday night, 
however, Perkins again made preparations for 
a trip by train. Merton watched him as he 


packed his things, his face dark as a thunder- 


** Merton saw his rival take from his suit-case a 
picture, which he kissed often and fervently.” 


cloud. But presently his brow cleared, 
is though he recalled some pleasing 
incident, and as soon as Perkins had 
left the house Merton hurried out with 
his own suit - case, which he had 
packed during the week. 

Merton went straight to the railway station. 
He looked hastily about the platform and the 
waiting-rooms, but Perkins was nowhere to be 
seen. Merton’s smile of satisfaction broadened, 
and he was actually whistling a merry tune as he 
climbed on board the train which would take 
him back home—and to Marie. 

In the meantime several things had happened 
to Perkins. On leaving the house he was 
followed by two men, who kept discreetly to the 
shadows. The route to the station took Perkins 
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through a dark and unfrequented part of the 
city known as the “ flats.” He was passing a 
lumber-yard when he was suddenly seized from 
behind, tied hand and foot, and dragged for a 
considerable distance to the river, where he was 
thrown unceremoniously into a rather large 
rowboat. 

Perkins, believing he was the victim of a gang of 
robbers who had been reported active in that 
district, opened his mouth as a preliminary 
to shouting for help. Thereupon one 
of the strangers, a large person with 
one eye and several teeth missing, 
effectively silenced the captive 
by planting his 
knotty fist 
squarely in that 
individual's left 
eye, causing the 
optic to become 
much _ swollen 
and discoloured. 

“And that’s 
just a small 
sample of what 
you'll get if you 
make any more 
noise,” said the 
one - eyed man, 
as he took up 
the oars and 
bade his com- 
panion cast off. 

Poor Perkins, 
lying flat on his 
back and gazing 
up at the stars, 
spent his time in 
trying to figure 
out what it was all about. The boat, he knew, 
was heading towards the lake front, where the 
big freight boats were tied up. Perhaps, he 
thought, he was being ‘“‘ shanghaied,”’ and was 
about to be forced to make a long voyage in 
which he would have absolutely no interest. 

But the boat glided past the iron-ore and 
freight docks, out beyond the river piers and the 
life-saving station, across the inner harbour 
basin, and, turning west, proceeded along the 
inner edge of the long Government pier, which 
is completely severed from the land and extends 
for several miles in either direction. 

Perhaps an hour passed before the one-eyed 
man shipped the oars and permitted the boat to 
glide along of its own momentum. Suddenly 
the craft ground against the hull of a big ship, 
the side of which Perkins could see towering 
above him. The one-eyed man’s companion, 
who had not hitherto spoken, scrambled up a 


“He was suddenly seized from behind.” 


rope to the deck of the ship. Then, catching a 
line which the one-eyed man tossed to him, he 
mad: the boat fast. Another, and much heavier, 
rope was then passed down, and, with an end of 
this knotted about his waist, Perkins was hoisted 
to the deck and dragged into one of the cabins aft. 

There were no lights: aboard the vessel, and 

everything smelt damp and musty. There was 
also the odour of rotting wood and dead 
fish—a very unpleasant combina- 
tion, from the vicinity of which 
Perkins devoutly wished he 
was separated by several 
miles, 

Finally the two ruffians 
loosed his bonds and left 
him, going to the rail 
and dropping into their 
boat, in which they pulled 
quickly toward the 
distant shore-lights, 

Perkins, left to him- 
self, wondered more than 
ever what it ‘was all 
about. He walked en- 
tirely around the deck, 
exploring the deserted 
cabins with lighted 
matches. Although there 
was some wind and the 
lake was somewhat 
choppy, he could feel 
no motion aboard the 
vessel, which fact greatly 
puzzled him until, peering 
down one of the hatch- 
ways, he found the light 
of his match reflected by 
the dark water inthe hold. 

The vessel was almost filled with water, and was 
resting on the bottom. Looking out over the 
rail, the prisoner made out the vague outlines of 
other boats, their masts assuming unseemly 
angles. On making this discovery it dawned 
on him that he was a captive on one of the old 
hulks in Cleveland’s marine graveyard. 

Although he knew there was nothing to fear, 
Perkins was filled with dread at the mere thought 
of spending the night aboard this dead ship, 
whose decks had at some time, perhaps, been 
the scene of tragedy, despair, and horror! He 
could almost see the vague shapes of the crew 
going about their work. A rat darted across 
the deck, and Perkins shuddered. He went 
to the rail, made a megaphone of his hands, 
and shouted as loud as he could. He received 
no answer, however, and concluded that the 
sound of his voice had not reached the shore. 

He drew out his pipe, lit it, and contented 
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himself by smoking and walking around the 
sodden deck, seeking to solve the riddle of his 
presence there. Who were the two men who 
had made him a prisoner? What had been 
their motive ? They had made no attempt to 
rob him; they did not know him, and certainly 
could have no reason for revenge against him. 
Then, as he had done a thousand times since 
he had been marooned aboard the wreck, he 
thought of Marie. The solution of the problem 
suddenly dawned upon him, 
“Marie! That's it!” 


he cried. “It’s a 


“Perkins was hoisted to the deck.” 
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The old hulks in Cleveland's marine graveyard. It was 
on one of them that John Perkins was imprisoned at 
his rival's instigation. 


plot to keep me from seeing her. Who else but 
Merton could be at the bottom of such a trick ? ” 

The thought did not serve to ease the young 
man’s mind in the least. He paced the deck 
more vigorously than before, and vowed that 
the sweetest honey would be no sweeter than his 
revenge. 

Daybreak came at last, and still Perkins paced 
the deck. He waved his hat, shouted, whistled 
—did everything he could think of to attract 
attention, short of setting fire to the hulk, but 
there was no response. The noise and bustle of 
loading the big freighters at the docks served 
effectively to drown his voice, and no one 
happened to glance towards the wreck. 

Noon came and went, and still there was no 
hope of rescue. The sun had gone down, and 
it was rapidly getting dark, when Perkins saw a 
boat heading towards the wreck. As it drew 
nearer the hapless prisoner saw that it contained 
two men. At the end of twenty minutes the 
boat drew alongside and his old acquaintance, 
the one-eyed man, grinning up at Perkins, told 
him to jump. 

Perkins needed no second bidding. He 
leaped into the boat without question, heedless 
of whither he would be taken, so long as he 
would be able to obtain rest and something to 
eat. His captors made no effort to bind or gag 
him, and he was even allowed to sit where he 
could get a clear view of everything about him. 
It had grown completely dark before the boat 
entered the river, however, and Perkins found it 
difficult to distinguish the shore. To all his 
inquiries as to the meaning of the outrage the 
men maintained a stony silence. 

At last the one-eyed man brought the boat 
to a stop at a dock piled high with lumber, and 
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Perkins, into whose hand the suit- 
case was restored, was invited to 
step ashore. As soon as he had 
climbed to the dock the boat whirled 
away and disappeared in the dark- 
ness, while Perkins turned his feet 
towards the room which he and 
Merton called home. 

It was quite late when he let 
himself in, and Merton had already 
gone to bed. He opened his éyes, 
however, and sat up. 

“‘Halloa, John!” he said. “ Have 
you just got in?” 

“Yes,” replied Perkins, quite 
truthfully. He did not deem it wise 
to go into details as to just where 
he had come from. 

“Was the train on time?” pursued Merton, 
plainly trying to force the conversation. 

“Tt usually is,” returned Perkins, evasively, 
as he unpacked his suit-case and tossed vz arious 
articles of wearing apparel into the drawers. 
Merton watched his rival with eyes that sparkled 
wickedly. 

“« And the black eye,” he insinuated, presently. 
“Where did you get that ? Did you run into 
a tree?” 

Perkins had not thus far seen his discoloured 
optic, and now took the opportunity of viewing 
it as reflected by the mirror. 

“Wherever you got it,” pursued Merton, sitting 
on the edge of the bed and swinging his feet back- 
wards and forwards, ‘‘ it’s a beauty. A work of 
art ! Such a wealth of colour and detail and——” 

He dodged suddenly, to avoid a shoe which 
the enraged Perkins hurled at his head. 

For a full minute Perkins stood glowering at 
his room-mate ; then, turning out the light, he 
went to bed. 

A week passed and nothing further was said 
regarding the incident of the black eye, nor was 
the name of the little girl ‘‘ back home ” uttered 
by either of the lovelorn rivals. 

When Saturday night again rolled around, 
however, Perkins once more packed his suit-case 
and sallied forth. Within a short distance of 
the railway station his attention was attracted to 
what appeared to be a street fight, in which at 
least six men participated. The combatants, 
apparently beating and clawing each other 
unmercifully, sprawled from one side of the 
street to the other, and Perkins, in an effort to 
avoid the mélée, was pressed against the wall of 
a factory building. His only desire was to get 
to the train as speedily as possible, so he tried 
to thrust the combatants aside. As he did so, 
however, he was given a blow over the head, and 
in an instant was the centre of the howling crowd, 


“**Mertoa,’ be mattered, ‘is planning to get married.’ ** 


each member of which took turns at smashing 
his hat and cuffing him about. 

For fully ten minutes the hapless Mr. Perkins 
was tossed like a football from one side of the 
street to the other. When he finally tore him- 
self free and ran to the station he found, to his 
dismay, that the train had already pulled out. 

Muttering curses against the unkind fate that 
kept him from visiting the rosy-cheeked object 
of his affections, Perkins returned to his room 
at the hotel. Merton was not there, but this 
fact did not surprise Perkins, as his companion 
was in the habit of spending his Saturday nights 
in the cafés and restaurants. 

Perkins went to bed. When he awoke on 
Sunday morning he observed that Merton was 
still absent. This was unusual, and Perkins felt 
distinctly mystified, for his companion had 
never been absent all night before, and the 
irregularity of the thing puzzled Perkins greatly. 
Going through the room on a tour of inspection, 
he found that not only was Merton missing ; 
his suit-case also was gone. 
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“Aha!” muttered Perkins, his mind 
illumined by the dawning of a great light. ‘‘ It 
seems,” he added, “that my friend has had a 
hand in my second misfortune !” 

He washed, dressed, took his suit-case, and 
went out, spending his time in strolling about 
the town until long after it was time for the train 
from home to arrive. Then on returning to his 
room he found Merton in bed, snoring con- 
tentedly. Without taking the trouble to arouse 
him, Perkins undressed and turncd in. He got 
up in the morning as usual, woke Merton, and 
told him it was time to go to work. 

“Have a good time?” queried Merton, 
innocently, as he rolled out of bed. 

“Lively time, I should call it,’ responded 
Perkins, suavely, now thoroughly convinced that 
the attacks on him were part of a deep-laid 
scheme formulated by Merton in order to keep 
him from Marie. 

That evening Perkins, while looking for a collar, 
came upon a tailor’s cardboard box. Unable 
to overcome his curiosity, he raised the cover and 
looked in. His eyes fell on a new black suit. A 
further search revealed a pair of new patent leather 
shoes, a lot of fancy silk hosiery, a new hat, several 
shirts, and, last but not least, a white bow tie. 

Perkins could think of but one explanation 
for this wealth of new clothes. 

“ Merton,” he muttered, “is planning to get 
married !” 

His suspicion was confirmed when, as he left 
the hotel, the clerk stopped him with the 
remark :— 

“So your friend Merton is leaving us next 
Saturday ? ” 

““You don’t say?” said Perkins. 
not heard.” 

“Yes,” said the clerk; “he paid me up last 
night, and said he would not need the room after 
this week.” 

The following night Merton was absent from 
the hotel. In his absence Perkins again went 
through his effects, coming at last upon a Ictter 
written ina hand which unquestionably belonged 
to Marie. Perkins, having no scruples, removed 
the letter from its envelope, and read as follows: — 

“T am glad, darling, that I learned in time 
of John’s weakness. Had I known he would 
so soon have forgotten me because of a thirst 
for liquor, I would never have cultivated his 
friendship. I am glad, too, dear, that our 
wedding-day is so close at hand. I——” 

But Perkins read no further. He went out, 
walked determinedly to the nearest ca/é, threw 
a coin on the bar, and ordered three drinks of 
whisky in rapid succession. : 

On returning to the hotel he feigned intoxica- 
tion, and reeled through the lobby and up to his 
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room. Merton was there, and looked upon lim 
in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Been having a lark?” asked Merton. 

“« Bet your life,” answered Perkins, uncertainly. 
“Got time to go out with me and have one ? ” 

It was the first time Merton had seen Perkins 
intoxicated, or apparently so. For reasons best 
known to himself, he accepted Perkins’s invita- 
tion, and both repaired to the ca/é, where Perkins 
bought drink after drink. Merton, witha twinkle 
in his eye, drank copiously. Perkins, while 
managing to throw his own liquor into a spittoon, 
pretended to fall more and more under the 
influence of the spirit. 

In the meantime Merton became intoxicated 
in reality, and as the effects of the whisky com- 
menced to make itself felt he became boastful 
and talkative. 

“Tf you only knew what’s going to happen,” 
he said, suddenly, ‘‘ you wouldn't be quite so 
free with your money.” 

“Why ? ” said Perkins, quietly. 

“Well, old friend,” laughed the other, grasping 
the bar rail for support, “if it will do you any 
good to know, I’m going down home to marry 
Marie. See?” 

Tf he thought the effect on Perkins would be 
electrical, he was doomed to disappointment. 
Perkins smiled, grasped his rival’s hand, and 
shook it warmly. 

“Glad to hear it,” he said, cordially. 
always said ‘May the best man win.’ That’s 
my motto, She's a good girl all right, and you 
should fecl proud.” 

“T do, John, I do,” said Merton, struggling 
manfully to maintain his balance. ‘“ An’ I’m 
glad you see it that way. It proves you are a 
man. Yessir, it proves it.” 

By way of celebrating the occasion he ordered 
another drink, and another, and another, until, 
as the bells were striking the hour of midnight, 
he was in no condition to walk without assistance. 
Perkins piloted him to their room, undressed him, 
and put him to ked. Then, as the other’s snores 
awoke the echoes, he busied himself with packing. 

He packed both suit-cases, and when they were 
filled he made bundle after bundle until there 
was not so much as a collar-button left in drawer 
or cupboard. 

When everything had been packed, Perkins 
called a boy and had the bundles taken down- 
stairs. He paid his bill, called a taxicab, and 
ordered the chauffeur to drive to the station. 

When Merton awoke the following morning 
the sun was streaming through the window. 
He had a feeling that he was not quite fit to go 
to work. He arose, washed his face and hands, 
and started to dress. That is as far as he got. 
When he failed to find his trousers he experienced 
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a sensation of mild surprise, but when he dis- 
covered that the room was absolutely destitute 
of wearing apparel of any kind he muttered 
imprecations, tore his hair, and started throwing 
things about. His new black suit, his shirts, 
silk hosiery, white tie, his money—all were gone ! 
Even his working clothes had disappeared as 
though by magic. 

One solitary shoe, overlooked by Perkins, was 
all that remained. Merton picked it up and 
hurled it through the front window. He tore 
up the carpets, turned the mattress over, looked 
behind pictures and under the furniture. And 
the longer he searched the greater grew his anger. 

He went to the door, opened it, and called. 
There was no answer. The hotel, patronized 
only by working men, was practically untenanted 
during the day, and there were three flights of 
stairs between Merton and the hotel office. 

Attired only in his night-shirt, the luckless man 
stepped into the hallway and started for the 
stairs, but the approach of a chambermaid caused 
him to retreat hurriedly. 

There was no doubt whatever in Merton’s 
mind that the theft was part of Perkins’s scheme 
of retaliation. 

“ But if he thinks he is going to get away and 
marry Marie as easily as all that,” growled 
Merton, “he is greatly mistaken.” 

He went to the window, raised the sash, and 
called to a man whom he saw walking in the 
street. 

“Hi, there !”’ he called. 
to wear, will you?” 

The man looked up at him, laughed, and 
passed on. 

Merton hailed a second pedestrian, with the 
same result. 

He determined to use diplomacy with the 
next passer-by. When the third man came 
along Merton attracted his attention and asked 
him to come up to his room. 

“T'm in trouble,” he said, “and you can help 
me out.” 

The pedestrian was half inclined to pass on, 
but changed his mind, and soon was heard 
coming up the stairs. Merton opened the door 
and bowed the stranger into the apartment. 

“You'll think I'm a bit queer, I guess,” he 
said, quietly locking the door and hiding the 
key under the mattress of his bed. ‘‘ The fact 
is, I am to ke married to-morrow and someone 
has run off with all my clothes—even to the suit 
I was to get married in.” 

The stranger looked at him in mild astonish- 
ment. 

“That’s unfortunate,” he said; “but what 
has all that got to do with me? I didn't take 
your clothes.” 


“ Get me something 


“T know, I know,” said Merton; “ but you 
can help me. You can give me a suit of clothes 
to wear.” 

“ For a person whom I do not know, you 
assume a great deal,” remarked the stranger, 
edging towards the door. ‘ Do you imagine for 
one moment that I would let you, whom I have 
never met until this moment, take a suit of my 
clothes ?.” 

Merton renewed his pleading more vigorously 
than ever. He explained his great need of 
raiment, his desire to wed the girl of his heart, 
and his inability to go to her. But the stranger 
was obdurate. 

“It's a pretty fine story,” he said, “ but Iam 
not compelled to believe all you tell me. Good 
day!” 

He moved towards the door, tried to turn the 
knob, and discovered that he was a prisoner. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, 
angrily, turning on Merton. 

“Tt means that I'm going to get something 
to wear,” said Merton, his tone like that of the 
villain in the play. ‘ You are going to give me 
the suit you have on—coat, shoes, hat, trousers, 
shirt, tie, collar—everything. And what is 
more, you are going to give them to me right 
now !” 

“ Now I know you're out of your mind,” said 
the stranger ; ‘‘ but, crazy or not crazy, you are 
not going to have my clothes.” 

Without more ado Merton launched himself 
at the stranger, but the latter was ready for 
him. 

As Merton advanced, the other struck out with 
his fist and caught Merton on the chin, where- 
upon that individual went into the air like a 
sky-rocket and came down again like a load of 
bricks. 

He did not remain down for long, however. 
In an instant he was on his feet and had the 
stranger in a vice-like grip. 

“Tf it’s a case of fight,” he breathed, “ I’m 
your man!” 

The fight that followed was one that will go 
down in the history of the Eagle Hotel. Chairs 
and tables were overturned, lamps were broken, 
and carpets dragged up. The stranger, believing 
he had a maniac to contend with, fought as 
though for his life ; and Merton, his mind filled 
with thoughts of Marie, could have fought no 
harder. 

In the end it was Merton who won. He 
pinned his antagonist to the floor and uncere- 
moniously sat upon him, while the other yelled 
lustily for assistance. It happened that his 
cries were heard, and a policeman ran into the 
hotel, up the stairs to Merton’s.room, and 
pounded on the door. 
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When admittance was denied him the police- 
man put his shoulder to the door and forced the 
lock. Merton leaped at him as he entered, 
whereupon there was another thrilling battle, 
in which Merton, spent by his previous en- 
counter, was quickly overcome. 

With both eyes blackened and swollen, his 
lip cracked, and his nose badly battered, he wes 
led ignominiously to the police-station, where, 
for the kenefit of the sergeant, he related the 
story of his misfortunes. He presented such a 
ludicrous spectacle, his manly figure draped in 
a blanket borrowed from his bed, that the ser- 
geant laughed outright. The stranger also was 


On opening them Merton found every article 
of his clothing, down to the very last stud. In 
a pocket of his new black coat, which showed 
signs of having been worn, was a small package, 
which, when opened, revealed a piece of wedding- 
cake. Also there was an envelope, in which 
were twenty-three dollars in bills, and a note, 
written in an unmistakably feminine hand. 
It read :— 

“DEAR OLD FRIEND,—John asked me to 
write this note. We were married yesterday. 


“* Merton leaped at him as he entered.” 


moved to mirth, and finally refused to make any 
charge against the unfortunate Lothario. 

Several policemen, out of the kindness of their 
hearts, donated parts of discarded uniforms, a 
pair of shoes, and a hat, so that Merton was able 
to go back to the hotel after making a report of 
the theft of his clothing and money. 

At the end of two days, during which time 
Merton was confined to his room nursing his 
injuries, there came to the hotel a messenger- 
boy carrying two suit-cases and a bundle. 
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Your black suit was a perfect fit. It was very 
kind of you to loan it. When you come to town 
drop in and see us.—Yours as ever, Mrs. JOHN 
PERKINS.” 

“Not on your life!” howled -Meiton, and 
hurled the little bit of wedding-cake into a 
corner. Half an hour later he recovered the 
piece of cake and bit into it. 

“It's bitter medicine,” he said, . ruefully ; 
“but T’ll show ’em I’m game.” 

And he ate it, to the last crumb. 
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A story of the Indian postal service, showing how a rascally mail-runner, who had accused innocent 
people of ro'.bery, was brought to justice through a bold * bluff.” 
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N the year 1899 a gang of dacoits had 
ry Na been committing depredations in the 
\ y | 5 or] 
1)" south of the Behars, bordering 
pap Qea| H.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
= territory, and had been terrorizing 
the whole country-side. 

One hot night in May, while at dinner, I was 
handed a telegram from the postmaster at 
Darwah. Tearing open the envelope, I read: 
“Mails looted by dacoits, runner severely 
assaulted. Please arrange.” 

Darwah is in the south of the Yeotmal dis- 
trict, seventy miles from the railway line. 
Hastily ordering my servant to pack my kit, I 
wired to the District Police to start investiga- 
tions, and to the tonga contractors to have a 
special tonga waiting for me at Dhamangaon 
railway station. 

Catching a convenient train at midnight, T 
arrived at Dhamangaon at four o’clock in the 
morning. A special tonga with two sturdy 
ponies was waiting for me, and in this my 
servants placed my luggage. ‘he tonga-driver 
sounded his bugle and off we went at a rattling 
pace. Every six miles the ponies were changed, 
and we lost no time on the journey. 

Arrived at Yeotmal, the district headquarters, 
I got into communication with the postmaster 
at Darwah. He informed me that his first tele- 
gram was based on the report made by the 
runner, but subsequently it was found that the 
mails had not been plundered by dacoits, but 
by certain villagers at a village twenty miles 
from Darwah, who had assaulted the runner, 
one Din Mahomed, for trespassing on their fields. 

I had my breakfast in the dak bungalow 
(travellers’ rest-house), and then resumed my 
journey. The sun was intensely hot. Not a 
vestige of green was to be seen in the jungle ; 
the trees were denuded of all leaves, and even 
the nilghai (blue bull) and spotted deer had 
come down the hill-sides to the tiny pieces of 
cultivation near the villages. ‘lo add to the 
discomfort, the dust lay inches thick on the 
metalled road, and passing tongas and _bullock- 
carts smothered us in choking clouds. Cool 
sodas at every stage kept me alive, while my 
servants took copious draughts from the buckets 
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in the stables in which the water for the ponies 
was kept. At every stage water had to be poured 
over the tonga-whcels to keep the iron tyres 
from falling off. I was in a hurry, however, so 
on we went. At one point, while traversing the 
jungle, we found the grass on fire, and we drove 
through a lane a mile long bounded by flames on 
cither side. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we reached 
the dak bungalow at Darwah, and here I forgot 
the heat and awful dust in the cool depths of a 
big zinc tub filled with cold water drawn from a 
deep well. It is wonderful how cool the water 
from Indian wells is even in the hottest 
weather. 

The postmaster met me, and from him I got 
a gencral outline of what had really happened. 
There were five village post-offices on this mail 
line, which sent separate closed mail-bags to the 
central post-office at Darwah. These bags were 
enclosed in a large sack, which was opened by 
each intermediate post-office and resealed after 
its own bag had been placed inside. On this 
particular occasion the transit-bag reached the 
Pimpalgaon post-oflice safely with four bags 
inside. The postmaster prepared his mail-bag, 
in which he enclosed a leather cash-bag contain- 
ing one hundred rupees for Darwah. The mail- 
bag was locked and placed in the transit-bag in 
the presence of the mail-carrier, Din Mahomed. 

In due course Din Mahomed started off with 
the transit-hag on his head. After running for 
three miles he came to Ramgaon village, where 
the jungle path skirts cultivated fields. Rather 
than travel an extra mile by road, Din Mahomed 
decided to take a short cut through the fields. 
He had proceeded half-way through the first 
field when he was accosted by Ram Lal, a farmer, 
and his friends, who ordered him back. Din 
Mahomed, clothed in the dignity of officialdom— 
represented by a leather waist-belt with a brass 
badge with “ Mail runner ” engraved on it and a 
narrow strip of cloth tied round his loins—was 
not prepared to give way so easily. Asserting 
his importance as the local representative of the 
Imperial Government, he proceeded to trace 
Ram Lal's descent from the village sow and the 
jungle ape. Of course, for his part, Ram Lal 
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also gave a very lurid description of Din Mahomed 
and his relatives, and, playing on his religious 
susceptibilities as a Mohammedan and an anti- 
ham-eater, accused him of enjoying pigs’ flesh 
and being the biggest drunkard in the country. 
From words they proceeded to blows. Down 
went Din Mahomed from 4 well-directed blow 
delivered by Ram Lal with a heavy bamboo. 
When he came to his senses, Din Mahomed dis- 
covered the transit-bag had been burst open 
and the mail-bag from Pimpalgaon, containing 
a hundred rupees, had been stolen. Elated at 
the discovery, Din Mahomed conveyed the mails 
to the next stage, and then accompanied his 
brother. runner to Darwah, where he lodged his 
complaint. 

In answer to my questions, the postmaster 
informed me that Ram Lal was the brother of 
the patel of Ramgaon, and that Din Mahomed 


“Down went Din Mahomed from a well-directed blow delivered 


by Ram Lal with a heavy bamboo. 


had frequently quarrelled with Ram Lal in the 
t. He also informed me that two of the four 
mail-bags placed in the transit-bag before it 
arrived at Pimpalgaon also contained money, 
and neither of these had been tampered with. 

The patel is a head-man appointed by Govern- 
ment to control the affairs of a village, assist in 
recovering revenue, and to maintain law and 
order. In some villages the post is hereditary 
and in others it is filled by selection. I learnt 
that Ramgaon was an hereditary patelship, 
which made me begin to doubt the truth of the 
runner’s version of the story. 

Ordering my pony and taking the village post- 
man with me as a guide, I set out for Ramgaon, 
where the police head constable, my mail over- 
seer, and the runner Din Mahomed had preceded 
me earlier in the day. 

The sun was setting when we started on our 
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twenty-mile march, and soon we were overtaken 
by the darkness. The stillness of the jungle 
was broken by the piercing chorus of the jackals 
and an occasional maniacal outburst of fiendish 
laughter from. strolling hyenas. After what 
appeared to be many hours’ travelling, we sighted 
the welcome fires of Ramgaon village and I rode 
into the firelight, having taken four hours to 
perform the journey. As I approached my eyes 
fell on the corpulent figure of the head constable, 
a highly ridiculous figure of semi-dignity, squat- 
ting cross-legged on a string cot, his body nude 
except for a loin-cloth, and his head crowned by 
the red turban and brass badge of the district 
police. On his right sat my overseer, in his 
khaki uniform, with a sword at his side. Round 
them in a half-circle sat all the men and many 
women of the village, attending to their creature 
comforts and listening to the judicial utterances 
of the “ chief sahib” (head constable) and the 
“jemadar”’ (overseer). In front of them 
crouched the miserable figure of Din Mahomed, 
forlorn, but still defiant. 

Seeing me, the constable and overseer hastily 
arose and, throwing as much dignity 
into an awkward situation, gravely 

“ Well, chief sahib,” 1 said, “ have you suc- 
ceeded in tracing the stolen bag and the thieves?” 

“No, huzzoor” (your Honour), replied the 
head constable. “I have searched along the 
road, but could not trace the bag. But I suspect 
Ram Lal, his brother the patel, and these 
men.” Suiting the actions to his words, the 
chief constable solemnly pointed out twelve of 
the assembly. 

This was crass stupidity, as it meant that, 
suspicion being divided, the real culprit would 
not confess, as he would know that many were 
suspected. Accordingly I reprimanded the head 
constable, and asked him whether he expected 
the bag to be found hanging on a tree by the 
roadside. Then turning to the runner, Din 
Mahomed, who was overjoyed at secing the 
constable upbraided, I asked him to point out 
his assailants. He promptly identified Ram 
Lal and two of his as and I had their 
houses searched by the police. Of course the 
stolen property was not traced ; I did not expect 
if to be. I then turned on Din Mahomed and 
rated him for telling lies, and in sheer despera- 
tion, and to make me believe in his bona 
fides, he also pointed out a Mohammedan 
mullah, or prie: We had reached the mullah’s 
house, when an Afghan trader dashed forward 
and threatened to kill Din Mahomed if his 
Reverence’s house was searched. ‘Thereupon 
Din Mahomed begged me not to search the house, 
and admitted he had singled out the mullah just 
to show that he was not biased. 


Tt was now eleven p.m., and I had twenty 
miles to ride to my camp. ‘The replies to my 
questions had convinced me that Din Mahomed 
himself had deliberately abstracted the Pimpal- 
gaon bag and concealed it somewhere, and then, 
in order to be revenged on Ram Lal, had lodged 
a false complaint against him at Darwah. It 
was inconceivable that Ram Lal would deliber- 
ately plunder the mails in his brother's village, 
particularly as the patelship was hereditary. 
Moreover, he would not single out the Pimpal- 
gaon bay, as he was not in a position to know it 
contained cash. 

I realized that the best course to adopt would 
be to get Din Mahomed alone and play on his 
feelings. Accordingly, I ordered the overseer 
and village postman to follow me, and, with 
Din Mahomed hanging to my stirrup, I cantered 
out of the village. I rode in silence for two 
miles through the jungle. It was nearly mid- 
night and a dim moon was visible. The hooting 
of owls and the weird jungle noises gave one an 
eerie fecling. I made up my mind what to do, 
and, suddenly addressing Din Mahomed in 
solemn tones, I told him that we Europeans 
knew “ mantras “ (incantations) by which it was 
possible to read a man’s mind and to expose his 
secret thoughts and actions. I offered to 
practise on him, and told him that if my 
“ mantra” revealed the truth he must admit his 
quilt. In fear and trembling the runner agreed 
to let me try. Making him gaze into my eyes, 
sed my hand three times in front 
ind then said :— 

“The devil of malice entered your heart, Din 
Mahomed, after you had been beaten by Ram 
Lal. Out of spite you took out the Pimpalgaon 
bay and opened it. and you buried the cloth 
bag and leather cash-bag, with their contents, in 
this Ramgaon jungle. Speak, Din Mahomed ; 
T have revealed the truth!” 

Down fell the wretched runner on his knees. 
“No, sahib! No, sahib !” he wailed. 

T saw the man was frightened, so, dismounting, 
I made him rise and we walked on together. 
Then, changing my tone to one of banter, I 
smacked him on the back and said, “ Well done, 
Din Mahomed! You have blackened the face 
of the police to-day.” 

He readily admitted the compliment and, 
secing that 1 was amicably disposed towards him, 
asked me to save him from the police. 

I pressed him for an admission of his guilt, 
and he answered: “Sahib, you have extracted 
everything from my innermost heart.” 

He then confessed he had buried the bags on 
the banks of a nullah in the jungle. Calling to 
the overseer to hold my horse, I accompanied 
the runner up the nullah. Owing to the faint 
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light, Din Mahomed could not locate the spot 
at once, so we dug with our hands under shrubs 
and trees, risking. snake-bites and scorpion- 
stings in our anxiety to find the bags. After 
digging for an hour, | finally came on the leather 
cash-bag on the right bank, while almost imme- 
diately afterwards Din Mahomed discovered 
the cloth bag, containing the letters, in the 
opposite bank. The overseer and village post- 
man were witnesses to the discovery. Both 
bags and their contents were intact. We then 
resumed our journey. The moon sank below a 
hill, and we moved on in the dark. When 
descending the banks of a stream my pony 
disturbed a huge black snake, which darted off 
in the darkness and made me anxious for my 
men, who were barefooted. 

We reached Darwah at three a.m., and I 
handed over the bags to the postmaster and took 
Din Mahomed to the dak bungalow. Here my 
servant took charge of him. Having travelled 
seventy-one miles by tonga, forty miles on horse- 
back, and sixty miles by train in twenty-eight 
hours, I was very tired, and went to bed without 
dinner. 

When I woke later in the day my servant 
informed me that Din Mahomed was terribly 
impressed by the power of my “ mantra.” He 


had confessed that as a child he had been adopted 
by a postal overseer, whose wife brought him up 
as her own son. At the age of eighteen he 
rewarded their kindness by stealing the woman’s 
jewels. The police had beaten him, and so had 
the overseer, but he would not admit his guilt. 
Later on he took service with a bania (trader), 
and decamped with the contents of his till; and 
finally he had committed the theft of the mail- 
bag. The police and villacers had beaten and 
tortured him, but he had fooled them all, and 
he was convinced that if the sahib had not 
possessed such a powerful “ mantra ”’ his offence 
would never have been discovered. 

I brought Din Mahomed before the Tehsildar 
(second-class magistrate), who recorded his con- 
fession. Three weeks later he was tried and 
sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, but in passing sentence the judge, who 
was a friend of mine, informed him that, although 
the offence merited seven years’ imprisonment, 
he would give him, in consideration of my recom- 
mendation to mercy, a light sentence. Din 
Mahomed thanked me profusely, and turning 
to the two constables who held him informed 
them that the Superintendent sahib possessed a 
wonderful ‘‘ mantra,” by which even Huzzoor 
Magistrates were influenced into showing mercy. 


THE RUNAWAY TRAIN. 


By FREDERICK HOLLINGSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMBRFIBLD. 


A thrilling story told by a veteran engineer. 


“The narrative is true in every particular,” writes 


Mr. Hollingsworth, “but I have omitted the names of other parties concerned, as some of them are 
still living in that part of the country.” 


M@iT happened a good many years 
fj ago on a branch line of the C. and 
N.W.R.R., in Nebraska, U.S.A., but 
the recollection still remains as fresh 
in my memory as if the incident 
occurred only yesterday. This branch road left 
the main line and took a circular route 
through a rich farming district, returning to the 
main line again some hundred and fifteen miles 
farther west. 

The train concerned was a “ way-freight,” 
which unloaded goods and did switching at the 
several stations along the branch line. The 
regular engineer on the run had been called 
to headquarters in connection with some trouble 
he had been having with his train crew. I 
had just been promoted to the position of 
engineer, and, being on the extra list, was sent 
over to run his engine during his absence. 

Arriving there, I took the engine out of the 
engine-house. The brakeman came along a few 
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minutes later, and I backed down into the 
yards, where he coupled me on to the train we 
were to take out. Presently the conductor came 
along, and after sizing me up with a surly look, 
handed me my running orders. 

“Now, kid,” he said, “don’t let any grass 
grow under this train to-day.” By which he 
meant that I was expected to make fast time 
between stations. I made no reply, as I saw he 
was in an ugly mood, and we presently pulled 
out of the station to begin a trip that I shall never 
forget to my dying day. 

We had not passed many stations before I 
began to suspect what the trouble had been 
between this train crew and their engine-driver. 
It was in the days before freight-cars were 
equipped with air-brakes, and as our train was 
made up wholly of non-air cars, the stopping of 
the train had to be done by the application of 
the hand-brakes. I soon found out that this 
crew was not very expert at setting brakes by 
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hand, and as a consequence we ran past the 
depot at several stations, and had to back up, 
which is very disagreeable and takes up a good 
deal of time. I did not say anything to the crew 
in regard to their laxity of duty, but made up 
my mind to get along with them as best I could 
for the short time I should be with them. 

I succeeded fairly well in the circumstances, 
and when we reached the last station next to 
the end of our run we were about on time. 
I sat leaning out of the cab window, watching 
for a signal. When the last box had been un- 
loaded, the conductor shouted something at me 
which I did not hear plainly, at the same time 
giving the “ high ball,” or signal to start. We 
pulled out, and as I was not very familiar with 
the road I asked my fire- 
man about a long steep 
grade we had to descend 
before reaching our 
destination. As we were 
nearing the summit of 
this grade, he told me 
the train would run of 
itself from a large cut 
just ahead of us, and as 
we passed through it I 
shut off steam and the 
train began to coast down 
the slope. As the descent 
was not steep at first we 
went some distance before 
we attained a very high 
speed, but presently our 
pace began to increase 
rapidly, and I asked the 
fireman where the train 
crew started to apply the 
brakes. 

“They should be hold- 
ing us now,” he replied. 

As we rounded a curve 
T looked back, but could 
see no one on top of the 
train. Evidently the crew 
were all in the caboose. This state of affairs 
caused me to become a little uneasy. I applied 
the engine brakes, but they did not seem to 
check our speed to any great extent. I then 
whistled for brakes, for things were getting in 
bad shape. We kept going faster and faster, 
and my anxiety was increased by the fact that 
down at the foot of the grade, where we came out 
on the main line, the switch would be against 
us, and we should have to stop and shift it before 
we could proceed. To make matters worse, the 
switch was of the old-style “short rail” kind, 
for in those days we had no modern split-point 
switches, which allow the wheels to slip through 


Mr. F. Hollingsworth, who here tells the story of his 
perilous ride on a ranaway 


between them and still stay on the track. If we 
did not stop before we reached this switch, 
therefore, the train was sure to run off the ends 
of the rails on to the ground. This switch was 
located at the end of a bridge about one hundred 
fect long, which spanned a creek-bed some fifty 
feet below. Knowing this, I thought it was about 
time we were slowing down instead of gaining 
speed at every turn of the wheels. 

Once more I whistled for brakes. Just then 
we swung round a curve, and looking back, 
the sight I saw was anything but assuring. On 
the top of the car next to the caboose were the 
conductor and his two brakemen lying flat down, 
holding on to the run-board for dear life. This 
strengthened my suspicions that they had let 
the train get beyond their 
control, and that it was 
now running away. By 
this time we had attained 
a terrible speed. The 
engine was rocking from 
side to side in a most 
alarming manner, the 
engine-bell kept up a 
continuous clanging from 
the swaying motion, the 
oil-cans tumbled from 
their places on the boiler- 
head, while the coal from 
the tender rolled down 
into the cab in a way that 
bade fair to bury us. The 
road-bed here was very 
uneven and crooked, and 
I thought every minute 
that the flying engine 
would leave the track. 

Faster and faster grew 
the pace ; we shot around 
curves at terrible speed, 
while the flanges screamed 
out above the roaring of 
the train from the terrible 
friction. I whistled for 
brakes again and again, but the heavy train kept 
shoving us along faster and faster, as if mocking 
at my efforts to halt its speed. 

Knowing what was waiting to receive us at the 
foot of the grade, my feelings can be better 
imagined than described. I looked out at the 
ground ; it was slipping away from under us 
ina blur. I looked back at the jolting, swaying 
train of freight-cars behind me. They seemed 
like pursuing demons bent upon our destruction. 
Presently I glanced over at my fireman. I don’t 
know how I appeared to him, but I never want 
to see such a look of horror upon anyone’s face 
again. He was as white as chalk, and the 
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He was as white as chalk, and the expression on his face was suggestive of death itecif.” 


expression on his face was suggestive of deathitself. 
Catching my eye, he called to me, saying, “‘ We 
are done for!” 

There was only one thing left for me to do— 
teverse my engine; but as the train had now 


gained such a terrible speed, reversing meant - 
almost certain disaster, for at such a pace a 
cylinder-head generally blows out or something 
about the valve gear gives way. In either case 
the engine would fail to hold. 
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It was however, our only hope, so, jumping 
down from my seat, I grabbed the reverse lever 
and hooked it in the extreme back notch, 
holding the latch down with all my might. 

Talk about bucking bronchos, they are tame 
as sheep compared to the antics of that engine! 
The driving wheels would spin backwards, then 
slide, then turn again, while the engine bumped 
as though it were on the ties, and I could not have 
told at that instant whether she was on the rails 
or not. This nerve-racking jolting and sliding 
continued for some distance. I held my breath 
in an agony of suspense lest a cylinder-head 
should give way or a steam-chest burst, but 
neither calamity happened, and I was somewhat 
relieved to see that the reversed engine was 
reducing our speed a little, or at least keeping 
the train from increasing its pace. I was hoping 
that I could slacken the speed enough to permit 
us te jump with some chance of not being killed 
outright. I calculated that 1f we could reduce 
our speed to thirty miles an hour, we might get 
off without serious injury. But one thing was 
certan—we should be compelled to jump and 
take our chances, for I felt sure the engine would 
land at the bottom of that creck-bed and the 
string of freight-cars be piled on top of it. 

1 was just in the act of leaving the cab and 
calling to my fireman to jump when I hurnedly 
glanced in the direction of the switch, and saw a 
man running towards it as fast as he could go. 
It was the station-master at the junction, trying 
to get the switch over for us. But would he be 
in time? The bridge was between him and the 
switch. Suppose he were to make a misstep as 
he ran over, leaping from tie to tie? We were 
now getting very close to the jumping-off place, but 
I decided to stay on, and called to my fireman 
not to jump. I looked ahead again, and saw 
that the station-master was now in the middle 
of the bridge, dashing across at headlong speed. 

We were now less than a hundred yards from 
the switch, and coming at a breakneck pace. 
The suspense was terrible. It was now too late 
to think of jumping, and I had almost given 
up hope, for we were within about fifty feet 
of the ends of the rails, when 1 saw someone 
raise the switch lever, give a mighty pull, and the 
rails shot into place for our track. As we dashed 
by the switch the engine gave such a lurch that 
I was thrown against the opposite side of the 
cab, and by the time I regained my feet we were 
running down the main track, but on the level. 
The faithful engine was still holding back, and 
we began to slow down at once. ‘he terrified 
train crew, regaining their feet, promptly applied 
the brakes. and we came to a stop a short distance 
beyond the station. We then backed up to the 


depot, and there, on the station platform, I made 
a speech to that conductor and his brakemen, 
telling them what I thought of them in very 
forceful language. They were still so badly 
frightened that they made no reply. 

My attention was next attracted to the station- 
master, who seemed to have been as scared as 
we were. He said his attention had been attracted 
by my frantic calls for brakes, and he suspected. 
that the train had got beyond our control and 
was running away, and so ran to set the switch 
to let us through. 

We grasped him by the hand and thanked him 
for the great service he had done us, assuring 
him that we owed our lives to his daring in 
running across that bridge in the face of the 
runaway, for one misstep would probably have 
meant his death and ours as well. We talked the 
matter over, and as no damage had been done 
we decided to keep the incident a secret, but 
somehow the news of the runaway reached the 
superintendent in a few days, and we were all 
called to his office for an investigation. After 
the details of the exciting ride had been told, 
the superintendent asked the conductor what 
excuse he and his brakemen had for letting the 
train get beyond their control on that steep 
grade, and as they could not offer any plausible 
defence they were discharged from the service. 
1 came next. The superintendent said he thought 
1 was a little to blame, as the train-sheet showed 
that I had been making very fast time all that 
day. I admitted that I made fast time down 
that grade, but I told him I did it under protest, 
and that I never wanted to run Slow so badly 
in my life. “Thereupon he exonerated me from 
all blame. I saw my chance then to repay the 
station-master for his heroic act, so 1 told the 
superintendent how he had run across that 
bridge to meet us, when a misstep would have 
meant death to all of us, and I pointed out that 
he had saved the company a bad wreck that would 
have cost them thousands of dollars. The super- 
intendent made no reply to what I said, but 
before many months the plucky station-inaster 
was transferred to one of the best-paying stations 
on the system. 

My fireman, poor fellow, never fully recovered 
from that fright. He was naturally of a nervous 
témperament, and the strain was more than he 
could stand. Finally he had to quit the service, 
a nervous wreck. He told me that the ride he 
took with me on engine No. 71 was the beginning 
of his breakdown. As for myself, I ran a 
locomotive for a number of years afterwards, 
and had several rather exciting experiences, 
but none of them compared with the incident 
here described. 


MY ADVENTURES IN SARAWAK 


HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE 
OF SARAWAK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Sarawak is a wonderful country in far-away Borneo, which, brought out of savagery and 
made peaceful and prosperous by the first Rajah Brooke, is now ruled wisely and well by his 


nephew and successor, the husband of the Authoress. 


In these delightful articles the Ranee 


describes some of the manifold experiences which have befallen her in Sarawak since the days when, 

as a young English girl, knowing nothing of the world, she went out as the Rajah’s bride to the 

strange new country across the s2as, and set to work to assist her husband in his lifework by 
getting to know the lovable little people and their language. 


Sana Y. first four years of residence in 
t) im Sarawak passed away as in a dream, 
i} VA until I realized that malaria and the 
ney climate made it impossible for me 
" to remain in the country without a 
change to England. The Rajah therefore made 
up his mind to go home for a year or so, for he 
himself, with his incessant work, expeditions, 
and journeys here and there for the good of the 
people, had suffered quite his share of fever. As 
we stepped aboard the Heartsease all my women 
friends congregated on the lawn of the Astana 
to say good-bye to me. There was no need now 
to ask where the women were, and no need to 
send for them lest they might be frightened to 
come of their own accord. There they were, 
the best friends I ever had, or ever hope to 
ossess. I felt inclined to cry as I said good- 
bye to them all, and had it not been for ill- 
health I think the idea of a journey to England 
would have been hateful to me. 

It was during this voyage that the first great 
sorrow since my arrival in Sarawak occurred. 
The three children we were taking home with 
us died within six days of one another, and were 
buried in the Red Sea. 

The time we spent in England was wholly 
delightful. I quickly regained my health and 
enjoyed life very much, but never for a moment 
did I forget my adopted country on the other 
side of the world, and I was always looking 
forward to the time when I should return there 
and begin life again amongst my beloved 
Malays and Dyaks. 

The present Rajah Muda was born during this 
visit to England, and his arrival, telegraphed to 
Sarawak, elicited from the people many delight- 
ful letters. When the time came for our return 
to our country our son was six months old, and 


owing to the sorrowful experience we had had 
of the dangers of a sea voyage for young children, 
we left him behind in charge of our good friends 
Bishop and Mrs. MacDougall. Our baby was 
to stay with them in England until he had com- 
pleted his first year, when he was to rejoin us in 
Sarawak. 

When we returned to Sarawak I felt, as it 
were, a giant refreshed. All symptoms of 
malaria had gone, and as we steamed under the 
landing-place of the Astana I could see on its 
broad verandas my Malay women friends 
waiting for me. We had lots of things to talk 
about. Datu Isa was the proud possessor of 
four more grandchildren, and these were duly 
presented to me, wrapped in the tight swaddling- 
clothes usual to Malayan babies. Talip was 
also radiant at our return, as was the redoubt- 
able Subu, present with the yellow umbrella, 
splendid, as usual, in his executioner’s uniform 
of gold and green satin shimmering with orna- 
ments. It was about this time, although I do 
not know just how it came about, that I got to 
know Subu better than I ever did before. He 
was an old man then, nearing the end of his 
career, for he was one of those who had been with 
the first Rajah Brooke when he was made Rajah 
of Sarawak. The old man had wonderful stories 
to tell of his encounters with pirates, and also of 
the difficulty he had with his wives, for, sad as 
it may seem to relate, he had embarked on three, 
one fewer than the number allowed to good 
Mohammedans. The youngest wife he had 
married not so long ago, and she gave him a 
good deal of trouble. ‘‘ She will not listen to 
the exhortations of my wife No. 1,” he told me. 
“This troubles my heart. She is too wilful and 
arrogant in her youth. She is pretty, it is true, 
but she need not always be counting my eldest 
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wife’s wrinkles. It is not the way young people 
should behave to those who are older than 
themselves, for even old wives have the wisdom 
of time; young ones are thoughtless, stupid, 
and unknowing.” 

Notwithstanding these domestic storms at 
home, Subu’s wives always called on me together. 
‘They would come strictly in their precedence— 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3—and I am bound to say 
that so long as they remained with me the No. 2 
and No. 3 wives always asked permission of 
No. 1 before they ventured on a remark. ‘These 
women, however, were not brilliant specimens 
of the womanhood of Malaya, so, to be quite 
truthful, I preferred Subu’s visits unaccom- 
panied by these dames. 

He used to sit on the floor of my room, ona 
mat prepared for him, and tell of many events, 
fights, and hairbreadth escapes he had en- 
countered in his chequered career. His most 
interesting stories, however, related to the 
victims whom he 


of the condemned man’s right shoulder and 
thrust diagonally across the body through 
the heart, causing instantaneous death. ‘‘ Do 
they never tremble?” I would ask Subu. 
“No,” he said, ‘ they do not tremble. They 
smoke cigarettes while their grave is being dug, 
and sometimes they eat betel-nut and sirth. 
Then, when I tell them, they sit on the brink of 
their grave as though they were sitting on the 
edge of their bed, prepared to take their after- 
noon sleep. We always parted good friends, 
said Subu, ‘‘and very often we talked all the 
way to the place of execution.” 

The condemned men never quite knew when 
their last moment had come, for they sat placidly 
smoking until Subu approached from behind 
them, and with one blow of the éris sent them 
into eternity. ‘“‘ You white people fret too 
much about trifles, and that makes you frightened 
of death,” Subu would say. “ We take it just 
as it comes, and consider that Allah has 

chosen the best 


had _ dispatched. 
Almost all of them 
belonged to the 
same order of 


criminals. There 
were a few Chinese 
murderers, who 


had killed people 
through avarice : 
Malays, who had 
slain people on ac- 
count of jealousy, 
or through temper; 
but the greater 
number of the 
evil-doers were 
Dyaks who had 
taken heads on 
their own account, 
just for the honour 
and glory of pos- 
sessing one of these 
ghastly trophies. 
Criminals are 
executed by the 
kris, with which 
weapon Subu was 
wonderfully — ex- 
pert. A kris is a 
curious- looking 
dagger, straight 
and flat, the blade 
double-edged, 
eighteen inches 
long, with a sharp 
point. It is in- 
serted in the cavity 
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Moment to end 
our lives. Many 
such murderers 
have I sent to 
their peace,” he 
often said to me. 
“Tam an old man 
now, but I hope 
Allah in his mercy 
will permit me to 
kris ten more 
before he gathers 
me up into Para- 
dise. Justten_ 
more, Rajah Ranee, 
and then I shall 
consider my work 
is done.” Poor old 
Subu ! In spite of 
his | bloodthirsty 
words,he possessed 
atender heart. He 
was gentle and 
kind to children 
and animals— 
indeed, to all who 
were desolate and 
oppressed. 

We had hardly 
settled down to 
our ordinary life 
at Kuching when 
the news came of 
a tribe of Dyaks 
giving trouble in 
the Batang Lupar 
district. Mr. Frank 
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Maxwell was in 
charge of the place, 
and was living at 
Fort Alice, at 
Simanggang. It 
happened that the 
Rajah’s yacht was 
then being docked in 
Singapore, so the 
Rajah decided to 
make his journey to 
Simanggang in a war- 
boat. AsI was rather 
anxious for the 
Rajah’s safety on this 
occasion, I thought 
I would like to ac- 
company him and to 
stay at Simanggang 
while he went up- 
country to quell the 
rebellion. The Rajah 
did not like the idea 
of taking me, on ac- 
count of the long 
boat journey, but [ 
insisted, and, as 
usual, got my own 
way. 

We started .at 
midday, and had to 
spend the first night 
of the journey 
anchored in our boat 
at the mouth of the Sarawak River. I never 
shall forget the sand-flies that tormented us on 
this occasion. If possible, these insects are 
more trying than mosquitoes. They attack 
one in swarms, and are almost invisible, so that 
the meshes of a mosquito-net are useless in 
keeping these pests from one’s face and hands. 
The heat was stifling, the temperature being 
from ninety to ninety-five degrces. 1 wrapped 
myself up—face and hands included—in the 
folds of a silk sarong, and in that manner passed 
the night in the boat. A good deal of dis- 
comfort was obviated by my wearing Malay 
dress. I need not say that my beautiful gar- 
ments, made by the chiefs’ wives, were discarded 
on this occasion. 

After spending a somewhat disturbed night, 
in the morning I had to think about getting a 
bath. Ima, my maid, was with me, and proved 
a valuable assistant on my journey. Our boat- 
men, numbering some thirty, were well ac- 
quainted with the banks of the Sarawak River 
and knew several pools of fresh water not far 
from the place where we had anchored. Our 
boat, being of great size, could not be pulled 
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level with the .ank, 
so a very small canoe 
was brought along- 
side, in which Ima 
and I established 
ourselves. Ima took 
the paddle and we 
wobbled to the shore. 
I held desperately to 
the sides of the boat, 
and luckily only a 
few strokes were 
required to bring us 
to land. Ima brought 
my changes of 
clothes, and directed 
me to a pool in the 
jungle. It was a 
slimy-looking place, 
screened in by trees, 
and here we had our 
morning dip. I had 
brought with me a 
piece of soap, and, 
tying a sarong under 
my armpits, stepped 
into the pool, and 
with the help of a 
dipper made of palm 
leaves poured the 
water over my head 
repeatedly, and in 
this manner managed 
to obtain a fairly 
enjoyable bath. I dressed myself in a fresh 
sarong and jacket and made my way back to the 
boat, where the Rajah, who had also found 
a pool to bathe in, was awaiting me. 

We crossed the narrow strip of sea dividing 
us from the Batang Lupar River, and slept the 
next night at Lingga Fort. Our paraphernalia 
when travelling was very simple—the mat- 
tresses, which were stretched across the boat 
for the Rajah’s and my comfort during 
the voyage, were carried on shore and 
laid on the floor in the fort; the mosquito- 
curtains were then hung up, and thus we 
were provided with a comfortable shelter for 
the night. 

The next day, after forty-five miles of paddling, 
we arrived at Fort Alice, taking Mr. Maxwell by 
surprise, for, although he knew that the Rajah 
would make his way to Simanggang immediately 
on receipt of his despatch, he had not expected 
to see me as well. There, however, as else- 
where, I met with nothing but kindness. Mr. 
Maxwell cheerfully gave me his rooms and dis- 
appeared—goodness knows where—in some dim 
portion of the fort. He would have none of my 
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apologies, and pretended he thought it a pleasure 
to have the benefit of my company. 

The next day great animation prevailed all 
over the place. The loyal and friendly tribes, 
who were to accompany the Rajah in his ex- 
pedition, had been summoned to Simanggang by 
messengers to the various districts bearing 
calling-out spears, together with knotted strings. 
Each morning a knot is taken out by the chief 
of the tribe to whom the string has been sent. 
marking off the number of days that are to 
elapse before the Rajah requires his trusty sub- 
jects to follow him. It might be as well to 
mention that, with the exception of the Rangers 
(the drilled force from which the Rajah chooses 
his fort-men, sentries, and bodyguard), the 
remainder of the force might be compared to the 
English Reserves, for, although the taxes of the 
people are very light—Dyaks paying one dollar 
per annum for their whole family—this does 
not exempt them from military service. Those 
Malays who pay an exemption tax of two dollars 
per annum per family are exempted from 
military service. As a matter of fact, whenever 
the services of Malays or Dyaks were required 
on expeditions the Rajah usually found himself 
at the head of a far-too-numerous body of men, 
every man and boy being alw eager for a 
fight ; and whenever the fight was a lawful one, 
engaged in under the Icadership of the Rajah 
himself, hardly any of the Dyak male popula- 
tion could be persuaded to remain in their homes. 

A large number of chiefs assembled in the 
great hall of the fort, where were stacked the 
rifles and arms. When any serious matter re- 
quired to be discussed these chiefs were bidden 
into Mr. Maxwell's private sitting-room, capable 
of holding fifty or sixty people squatting com- 
fortably on the floor. 1 have often been present 
at such meetings. The Rajah and Mr. Maxwell 
sat on cane chairs and the chiefs squatted in 
rows on the floor, giving vent to long-winded 
and extraordinarily fluent speeches. I do not 
know the Dyak language, and it is impossible 
to imagine the torrent of words that can pour 
out for hours together from the lips of these 
warriors. ‘Their language resembles Malay in 
a disconcerting way. Knowing Malay, I sup- 
posed I might understand what they said, but I 
could only catch a word here and there. Sea 
Dyaks speak in a jerky manner, and in councils 
of war sit perfectly motionless, their eyes fixed 
on the ground, and talk interminably, until the 
Rajah, sifting the important matter from the 
flow of rhetoric, stops the speaker and orders 
another man present to give his views on the 
subject. Dyaks are born orators, and think a 
great deal of anyone who can hold forth for 
hours without pausing for a word. They talk 
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about such men in eulogistic tertns: “ He is 
good,” “ He is brave,” “‘ His mouth is beautiful,”’ 
and so on. I used to think such councils of war, 
from the lengthy speeches made, must prove 
trying to the Rajah and his officers, but living 
amongst primitive people seems to change the 
temper and make patience an ordinary accom- 
paniment to life in those regions, 

I well remember the morning of this par- 
ticular conclave. After the council of war the 
Rajah, Mr. Maxwell, the chiefs, and I went into 
the hall where the arms were kept. Many 
obsolete weapons are to be found in nearly all 
Sarawak forts. Some of the blunderbusses in 
Simangyang Fort were more than a hundred 
years old, having been taken in punitive ex- 
peditions from the houses of the head-hunters. 
A Dyak present on this occasion took from a 
rack an old blunderbuss and was handling the 
weapon unobserved by the authorities present. 
Suddenly a sharp report rang out and we saw 
smoke issuing from the muzzle of the blunder- 
buss, and a Dyak in the crowd holding his head. 
The man smiled; ‘ Medicine gone from that 
gun,” he said, “ and hit my head-handkerchief.”’ 
He took the handkerchief off and held it up, 
when we could see it had been pierced by the 
charge that had so unexpectedly gone off. By 
a happy chance no person was wounded in the 
crowded room. I felt disturbed and looked at 
the Rajah, who was pulling his moustache, as 
he does when anything out of the way takes 
place. “‘ Strange !"’ he said, looking at the man ; 
but Mr. Maxwell was very angry. “ Why do 
you touch those things?” he said. “1 always 
tell you not to meddle with the arms.” The 
man gave a grunt, but showed no other signs of 
disturbance, and the conversation went on as 
though nothing unusual had happened. When 
the Rajah, Mr. Maxwell, and I met at breakfast, 
the matter was discussed at length, and it was 
thought extraordinary that the powder should 
be sufficiently dry to ignite a charge after so 
many years. 

In a few days arrangements were completed 
and the force started from Simanggang, under 
the command of the Rajah. It was a picturesque 
sight, the Dyaks in their war dresses, their 
shields and war-caps bristling with hornbills’ 
plumes, their flowing waist-cloths of bright 
colours, their swords and spears rattling as they 
carried them proudly to the landing-place and 
stacked them in their boats. A regular flotilla 
of large war-canoes followed the Rajah’s boat, 
the paddles making a thundering and rhythmic 
noise as they churned up the waters of the river. 
It was very splendid, exhilarating, and pictur- 
esque. All the able-bodied Malay men in the 
place followed the Rajah, so that the Malay 
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village of Simanggang, lying beyond the Chinese 
bazaar, was almost deserted of its male popula- 
tion. A prince of Brunei, called Pangiran 
Matali, who had once been a subject of the 
Sultan of that country but who had become a 
Sarawak subject, a chief called Abang Aing, 
and two other Malay chiefs from neighbouring 
rivers, brothers, called Abang Chek and Abanz 
Tek (whose names and curious personalities 
reminded me of Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledec, 
for they seemed inseparable friends), also 
accompanied the Rajah. Pangiran Matali and 
Abang Aing always took their share in expedi- 
tions against head-hunters. They invariably 
stood by the present Rajah through thick and 
thin, and had on many occasions risked their 
lives for him. 

A wonderful being, calléd Tunku Ismael, was 
left to guard the fort and me. He was a Serip, 


watch the sunrise, and with Sunok went round 
and round the paths and through sugar-cane 
plantations. Then I came in to bathe, have a 
cup of tea, and receive the Malay women of the 
place. After this I had my solitary breakfast, 
served by one of our Malay servants, who had 
been left behind to attend on me. From twelve 
to two I had my siesta, then more visits from the 
natives until five, when it was cool enough to go 
out again with Sunok until 6.30, the hour of 
sunset more or less all the year round. Then, 
after a hasty meal spent in fighting with mos- 
quitoes, which fell in clouds on to my food, I 
made a hurried exit inside my mosquito-curtains 
to escape from these pests. Here, as elsewhere, 
the rats were numerous. Almost nightly they 
stole the wick of my night-light from out the 
tumbler of cocoa-nut-oil. They ran away with 
the candles placed on chairs by my bedside, and 
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followers of 

the Prophet often affect, instead of the more 
cumbrous turban. This charming old gentleman 
and I were friends, for 1 always met him during 
my many visits to Simanggang. Mr. Maxwell's 
little dog Fury, a half-breed Yorkshire terrier, 
a valiant little creature, old and toothless, brave 
as a lion and helpless as a mouse, was also left 
in the fort, and an old Malay, called Sunok, bent 
double with age, appointed himself my body- 
guard. He slept at my door and accompanied 
me in my daily walks round the Malay village 
and through the plantations of sugar-cane and 
fruit orchards that lay around this settlement. 
Of course Ima was with me, and she sent to the 
village for an old lady of her acquaintance, whose 
name was Dalima (meaning pomegranate), to 
come and help her wait on me. My days went 
by as regularly as clockwork. I got up at 
§-3¢ a.m., sat on the terrace outside the fort to 


whiskers, as 
though they were taking stock of my toilet. 
Fury used to lie at my feet inside the mosquito- 
curtains, and it required all my persuasion to 
prevent him from sallying forth on the war-path 
against the rats, some of which were almost as big 
as himself. 1 dreaded the poor little animal 
meeting some horrible fate in an encounter with 
these formidable visitors. The rats, attracted 
by the candles and cocoa-nut-oil, came in such 
numbers after a few days that I asked Ima and 
Dalima to put their mattresses in my room and 
keep me company during the night. When 
first this measure was broached to Dalima she 
said : ‘“ I quite understand your being frightened, 
because the enemy might attack the fort and 
take us unawares during the night,” to which 
remark I replied, quite truthfully, that the rats 
frightened me much more than any Dyaks in 
the country. 
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As I was seated at breakfast one morning a 
perspiring Dyak, frightened and incoherent, 
found his way to my room and fell at my feet. 
Ima and Dalima were with me, and Dalima, 
understanding the Dyak language, translated 

* the man’s words to me. 

“The Rajah is killed,” he said. “ All are 
dead, and I go home.” I looked at the man, 
and saw his complexion was of a pale greenish 
brown, like that of some peuple when terrified 
or ill, and I imagined he must be of an hysterical 
nature. I sent for Tunku Ismael, who was then 
having his breakfast at his home in the village. 

Meanwhile the refugee sat on the floor. He 
was dressed in a bark waist-cloth, and wore a 
dirty cotton handkerchief round his head. I told 
him not to move, whereupon he gave vent to 
sighs and grunts, but remained speechless. 
When Tunku Ismael arrived, he shook hands 
with me, and took his seat cross-legved on a sofa 
opposite me near the wall. He did not speak, 
but sat with his eyes cast down, and his palms 
downwards on his knees. 

“Tell me, Tunku,” I said, “ what is the mean- 
ing of this? This man says the Rajah and his 
followers are killed. He is a liar, is he not?” 

“Truly a liar,” Tunku replied. “It is im- 
possible such a thing could have happened and 
he the only survivor.” 

“You are a liar,” he continued, turning to 
the man, who had become greener than ever. 
“ You have left the force because you are afraid.” 

Another grunt and contraction of the throat 
from the man on the floor. 

“ Dead—all dead!” he repeated. ‘‘ The Rajah, 
too ; and the enemy will be here to-morrow.” 

“ All lies,” Tunku Ismael assured me, and once 
more turning to the man, he said, ‘* Get out of 
this, and never let me see you again.” 

With that the man slowly departed, left the 
fort, and to my knowledge was never again seen 
or heard of. I asked ‘tunku Ismael why the 
man should have told this story. The Tunku 
thought he must have become terrified, and run 
away from the force. 

“ Let him go in peace,” he added.“ A coward 
like that is better out of the Rajah’s force.” 

No more attention was paid to this rumour 
than to the buzzing of a mosquito, and we soon 
forgot all about it. 

As a matter of fact, the Rajah’s expedition 
was entirely successful. The enemy’s villages 
and rice-farms were destro:ed so as to compel 
the people to move farther down the river and 
form settlements under the supervision of the 
Lobok Antu Fort officials, about fifty miles above 
Simanggang. 

Two or three days after the Rajah’s return 
we took leave of Mr. Maxwell, and embarked in 


our travelling-boat to return to Kuching. We 
spent the night at Lingga, and started off 
ayain the next day, intending to break our 
journey at a place on the coast called Sibuyow. 
We arrived late in the evening at Sibuyow village, 
where a messenger, sent by the Rajah the day 
before, had informed the people that he wished 
to spend the night at the chief's house. It had 
been exceedingly hot during the journey, and 
when we arrived at our destination I was almost 
dead with fatigue. Serip Bagus, another de- 
scendant of the Prophet, chief of Sibuyow, 
accompanied by the whole village, men, women, 
and children, was awaiting our arrival on the bank, 
with gongs and all sorts of musical instruments, 
making a weird and rhythmic noise. The moon 
had risen, and the palms and mangroves lining 
the banks looked jet-black against the pale star- 
lit sky. The mangroves all down the river were 
one mass of fireflies, reminding me of Christmas 
trees magnificently illuminated. 

My passage to the shore was made with the 
customary difficulty. The ladder, laid across 
the mud, was not at all easy for me to negotiate, 
for the rungs were from two to two and a half 
feet apart. There were so many people to help 
me, however, that I managed the ascent with- 
out mishap. 

Serip Bagus and his wife, the Seripa, had taken 
great pains to put their house in order for our 
arrival. Following the Rajah, the chief's wife 
took me by the hand and led me into a room at 
one end of which was a large raised platform, 
on which were laid mats and embroidered cloths 
for the Rajah and myself to sit on. This audience- 
room, similar to those built in almost all Malay 
chiefs’ houses, was filled with the village people, 
who had come to see the Rajah and listen to 
what he had to say. 1 was very tired, and 
longed for rest, but did not like to say anything 
for fear of disappointing the people who had so 
kindly prepared this reception for us. The 
Rajah and I sat side by side on the platform, 
whilst the chiefs made interminable speeches. 
I got more and more tired, and at last said to 
the Rajah, ‘1 must go away ; I am so tired.” 
The Rajah begged me to try and keep up a little 
longer on account of the people. At length, 
however, people or no people, I could stand it 
no longer, and going behind the Rajah on the 
platform, lay full length on the floor, and fell 
fast asleep, regardless of any kind of etiquette. 
1 must have woke owing to the conversation 
ceasing, and found the chief’s wife bending over 
me. She told me sie would lead me to a room 
where a bed was prepared for me, and taking my 
right hand, followed by her daughter, a young 
girl dressed in silks, satins, and gold ornaments, 
together with four of the most aged females it 
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has ever been my lot to see alive, she led me into 
the women’s apartment, where, occupying about 
a quarter of the room, was a huge mosquito- 
house. This was hung with valances of red and 
gold embroidery. Lifting up a corner of the 
curtain, the chief’s wife toyk me, as she called it, 
to bed. Seven pillows, like hard bolsters, stiff 
and gorgeous with gold embroidery, were piled 
one over the other at the head of the bed—these 


water from a jar at the side of the pool and poured 
over my head. Dressed as I was in Malay 
costume, and bathing in a sarong, my change of 
clothes was casily effected. 

After my bath I joined the Rajah, who was 
having his tea. We partook of this meal in 
public, villagers bringing us baskets of man- 
gosteens, oranges, limes, eggs ancient and 
modern, and many other things too numerous 
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being the seven pillows used on all Mohammedan 
couches—and below them was a hard, knobbly, 
gold-embroidered bolster for me to rest my head 
on. The chief's wife took her position at my 
feet, with a fan, whilst the four old ladies, who 
grunted a good deal, each occupied a corner of 
the curtains, two of them holding sirih boxes 
and two paper fans, in order that I should not 
want for anything in the night. 

When daybreak came I knew I should have 
to tell them I was awake and wanted to get up, 
seeing they would not dare to speak. All over 
Sarawak, whether amongst the Malays or Dyaks, 
it is thought dangerous to awaken anyone from 
sleep, in case the soul should be absent from the 
body at the time and never return again. 

Ima was not permitted inside my mosquito 
curtains, nor was she allowed to accompany me 
to my morning bath. The chief’s wife, his 
daughter, his female cousins, his aunts, and the 
four old cronies with their sirih boxes and paper 
fans, came with me into the garden, where there 
was a pool of water. I stepped into this, and 
was handed a leaf-bucket by the chief's wife with 
great ceremony. This I filled repeatedly with 


to mention, considered delicacies by these 
people. 

On this occasion we were without either 
guards or police, and, if I remember rightly, the 
Rajah’s crew consisted of men from the village 
of Simanggang. 

As I was in the throes of negotiating the 
slippery ladder at the landing-place, on my way 
to the boat, a very shabby and not over-clean 
old lady, who, I believe, was one of the chief's 
servants, rushed up to me and deposited in my 
hand a solitary egg. I carried this touching 
little present to the boat in fear and trembling, 
lest it should break or fall out of my hand, and 
thus disappoint the old dame. 

Our journey across the sea was not without 
incident. We were in a shallow canoe, manned 
by some thirty men, and as we hugged the shore 
(it would not have been safe to go very far out 
to sea) a storm came on, and the boat began to 
rock badly. It was lucky that at critical 
moments our crew could jump out along that 
shallow part of the coast and keep the boat from 
turning turtle. Curiously enough, I am never 
seasick in a small boat. The danger on this 
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occasion lay in the fact that to get into the 
Sarawak River we had to cross the mouths of 
the Sadong and Samarahan rivers, and, although 
I was perfectly unaware of the danger, the Rajah 
was a little anxious once or twice when, in cross- 
ing the bar, great rollers dashed themselves 
against our palm-leaf awnings and threatened 
to overwhelm us. I think the journey took 
about six hours, and by the time we entered the 
Sarawak River we were drenched. It was diffi- 
cult to change one’s clothing in the boat, as we 
were exposed to view, so we had to make the 
best of it. Ima was very amusing; she kept 
whispering to me that if the Rajah liked he could 
make the sea behave better, but as he did not 
seem to worry she supposed it did not matter 
very much. I was very glad when we arrived 
at our comfortable Astana and could sleep 
between linen sheets once more. 

A week after our return to Kuching the Rajah 
and I had the great pleasure of welcoming to 
Sarawak our eldest son. An experienced English 
nurse had brought him out, and I remember so 
well the mail-boat arriving late in the afternoon, 
when, from the veranda, I saw through my 
glasses a short European lady in white, carrying 
in her arms a baby in a blue sash. I am sorry 
to say that the salute from the guns of the fort 
annoyed him exceedingly, and he was brought 
yelling and screaming to the landing-place, and 
it took some time before we could soothe his 
shattered nerves, unaccustomed as he was to 
such honours. The next day all the chiefs’ 
wives, Datu Isa heading the contingent, and 
nearly all the women in Kuching, came to see 
the boy. He was very good with them, and 
appeared to understand that they were his true 
friends. It is a real happiness to me to know 
that the affection which he showed these people 
at the beginning of his life has lasted all through 
these years. 

When my second son, Bertram, was born, his 
arrival gave pleasure to the people of the country, 
for they think a great deal of a Rajah’s son who 
is born on their soil. It may be on this account 
that they look upon him as their particular 
property. My Malay friends poured into my 
room as he lay in his cradle, and made various 
remarks as to his future: ‘‘ A Sarawak boy,” 
“A son of our Rajah,” “ He will be great some 
day,” “ Look at his nose,’ and they tenderly 
took this feature between their thumb and fore- 
finger (even in those days Bertram’s nose was 
rather prominent), and then felt their own flat 
noses. The many toys and jingling ornaments 
that hung over his cradle made a forest of 
glittering things above his head and caused him 
much enjoyment. He is called “ Tuan Muda” 


(Young Lord), a title given in Sarawak to the 
Vol xxxiv.—11 


second brother in succession to the Raj. Malay 
children were brought to play with him, and his 
arrival strengthened even more the bonds of 
friendship already existing between the people 
and the Rajah's family.‘ How good it will be, 
Rajah Ranee,” Daiang Sahada would say, 
“when he grows up and marries and has chil- 
dren, and you and I will be here to take care of 
him and his family. It will make Sarawak still 
more beautiful than it is now, for it will ensure 
our future happiness.” It is sad to think that 
nearly everything we most look forward to in 
life does not come to pass, and that, instead of 
my now being with my sons, their wives, and 
their children, happily settled in Sarawak 
amongst the best friends we have in the world, 
I should be writing this narrative and wasting my 
life in London. 

During my residence in Sarawak I witnessed 
several epidemics of cholera. To persons of 
nervous temperament its advent is most alarm- 
ing. On one of its visitations some curious 
incidents occurred, on account of the super- 
stitious practices of the Chinese residing in 
Kuching. 

In order to allay panic as much as possible, 
the Rajah and I drove or rode every morning 
through the bazaar, where cholera was rife, and 
where the atmosphere was impregnated with the 
smell of incense and joss-sticks, set burning by 
the Chinese in order to mitigate the plague. 
Many devices were resorted to by these people, 
superstitious and otherwise. I remember one 
magnificent junk, built regardless of expense, 
the Chinese merchants freely giving their dollars 
and their humbler and poorer brethren their 
cents to make this vessel glorious, as a sop to 
stay the ravages of the infuriated god. The 
junk was placed on wheels and dragged for 
three miles to a place called Pinding, where it 
was launched on the waters of the river, to be 
borne by the tide out to sea. The procession 
accompanying this vessel was extremely pictur- 
esque. Great banners, scarlet, green, and blue, 
on which were embroidered golden dragons, 
were carried by Chinamen, and the clashing of 
cymbals made a most frightful noise. 

Nor was this the only procession organized 
whilst the cholera was at its height. One 
morning, after I had been riding round the 
settlement, and had got off my pony at the 
door of our stables across the river, I saw in 
the distance a crowd of people coming along 
the road, shouting, clashing cymbals, and bearing 
something aloft. This ‘‘ something,” on coming 
nearer, turned out to be a man Seated on a chair 
looking like an arm-chair, but composed entirely 
of swords, their sharp edges forming the back, the 
seat, and the arms. The man was naked, with 
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“A man was seated on a chair looking like an arm-chair, but somo entirely of swords, their sharp edges forming the back, the seat, 
and the arms.” 
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the exception of a loin-cloth and a head-hand- 
kerchief. His head rolled from side to side, his 
tongue protruded, and only the whites of his 
_ eyes could be seen. I thought he must be mad 
or in a fit, but one of our syces told me the man 
was trying to allay the cholera. The mob 
following him was screeching, yelling, bounding 
about, beating gongs, and making a terrific noise. 
As it swept close to where I stood I could see 
that no one in the crowd took notice of anybody 
or anything in their way. The procession went 
round the Chinese quarters of the town, and 
meanwhile the man in the chair was apparently 
immune from wounds. Our English doctor 
subsequently examined the chair, and, having 
realized for himself the sharpness of its blades, 
he could not understand how the man could have 
escaped cutting himself to pieces. 

This gruesome procession took place morning 
and. evening during the first weeks of the 
epidemic, but instead of allaying the scourge it 
appeared to have the effect of increasing it. 
Moreover, the minds of the people were in 
danger of becoming unhinged by this daily 
spectacle, and the man who sat in the chair was 
beginning to exercise an undesirable influence 
over the people in the bazaar. This senseless 
proceeding also became a serious obstacle to 
the more intelligent attempts to stamp out the 
disease. The Rajah therefore ordered the pro- 
cession to be suppressed. The day after the 
order was given the Rajah and I were driving 
in one of the roads near the town, when we 
met the forbidden procession with a. still 
more numerous following of Chinamen than 
hitherto. 

The Rajah said nothing at the time, but when 
we reached the palace he sent a force of police, 
under an .English officer, to arrest the sword- 
chair man and imprison him. The following 
morning, before daylight, a band of Chinamen 
encircled the jail and somehow managed to 
liberate the fanatic. The Rajah, hearing of 
this matter, sent for the principal shopkeepers 
in the bazaar and informed them that if the man 
was not restored to the prison before six o’clock 
that evening he would turn the guns of the Aline 
on to their houses in the bazaar and batter them 
down over their heads. It was an exciting time. 
I remember seeing the Aline heave anchor and 
slowly take its position immediately in front of 
the bazaar. At five o’clock that evening a 
deputation of Chinamen asked to see the Rajah. 
“ The man is back in jail,” they said ; ‘he will 
not trouble the town any more.” The Rajah 
smiled genially at the news, shook hands with 
each member of the deputation, and I realized 
again, as in many other cases, the Rajah’s 
wisdom in dealing with his people. The man 


who was the cause of the trouble was subse- 
quently sent out of the country. 

There are many mysteries regarding these 
curious Eastern people which Europeans are 
not able to fathom. Another practice of the 
Chinese when in any straits, or when about to 
embark on some new commercial enterprise, is 
to lay down burning charcoal for the space of 
several yards, over which two or three initiated 
individuals are paid to walk barefooted. If they 
come through the ordeal unscathed, which I am 
given to understand is nearly always the result, 
the enterprise is considered a favourable one. 
This practice was once resorted to in Kuching, 
when a company of Chinese merchants, anxious 
to open up pepper and gambier gardens in 
Sarawak, set certain Chinamen to gambol up 
and down the fiery path unscathed. The pepper 
and gambier gardens were established and proved 
a great success. One can only wonder how it is 
that these people’s bare skins appear impervious 
to fire and to sharp instruments. 

The outbreak of cholera did not confine itself 
entirely to the Chinese quarter. It began pick- 
ing out victims here and there, and the kampong 
of my friends Datu Isa and her relations also 
suffered severely. Every morning, notwith- 
standing, my Malay friends found their way to 
the Astana, and during one of these visits, whilst 
we were talking quite happily and trying to keep 
our minds free from the all-absorbing topic of 
the sickness that was laying so many low and 
bringing mourning to so many houses in Kuching, 
I saw the Datu Tumanggong’s wife, a buxom 
lady of forty years, fat and jolly in appearance, 
suddenly turn the ashy-green colour that reveals 
sickness amongst these people. She rubbed her 
chest round and round, and then exclaimed : 
“Wallahi, I feel very ill.” ‘‘ Good heavens !” 
I thought. ‘She is seized with cholera!” 
Datu Isa said to me, ‘‘ Wallahi, perhaps the sick- 
ness !”” 

I had recourse to heroic methods. I sent for 
a bottle of brandy, some hot water, and some 
chlorodyne. I gave the poor lady a strong dose 
of the spirit (which certainly, being a Moham- 
medan, she had never tasted before), mixed with 
about twenty drops of chlorodyne. The mix- 
ture half-filled a tumbler, and I told her to drink 
it and she would feel all right. She was trem- 
bling and frightened, but did not demur for one 
instant, and swallowed the draught, making an 
extraordinary gulp in her throat. She gave me 
back the tumbler, and immediately sank back on 
the floor and lay inanimate on the rugs in my 
room. For one moment I thought I had killed 
her, and looked at Datu Isa and my other 
friends to see how they would take it. “ You 
have cured her, Rajah Ranee,” they said. “ We 
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will go home and leave her to finish her sleep.” 
I endeavoured to show no anxiety, although I 
must say I did not feel very comfortable. 

I sent for Ima, and we two stayed in the room 
to await developments. The old lady lay like 
a log, and her pulse beat very fast. After some 
time I saw her colour becoming restored, and in 
the space of two hours she sat up and appeared 
to be perfectly well again. ‘ Wallahi, Rajah 
Ranee,” she said, “ you do understand! You 
white people have secrets that no one else can 
know.” Personally I was not so sure, but I was 
delighted when I realized she was none the 
worse, and saw her escorted down the path to 
her boat by Ima and the boat-boys. Her attack 
and my remedy did not appear to do her any 
harm, for from that day she always came to me 
for help in any ailment. 

The Rajah was called away from Kuching 
during the epidemic, and I was alone with the 
children at the Astana. One morning Datu 
Mohammed, a chief I knew well, paid me a call. 
We sat and talked on the veranda, and | thought 
he had never been so talkative or seemed so full 
of life as on that particular morning. About 
eleven o'clock we shook hands and he went back 
to his house. That same day, as I was getting 
up after my afternoon nap, Talip came to my 
room and asked whether Datu Mohammed's 
wife could have some flowers from our garden. 
“ Certainly,” I said; “tell them to pick what 
flowers they like. But I did not know Datu 
Mohammed was having a feast to-day.” ‘‘ He 
is not,” Talip replied ; ‘‘ he died of cholera at 
three o’clock.” ‘This was said with a smile, for 
Malays, whenever they have sorrowful or tragic 
news to impart, always smile, in order, I suppose, 
to mask their feelings. The death of a favourite 


cat would elicit sighs and groans, but in any 
sorrow they hide their true feelings, even from 
their nearest relations. 

Some of the Malays had curious methods in 
trying to combat the disease. There was an old 
lady living in Kampong Grisek, called Daiang 
Kho, who was beloved by the Malays of Kuching 
on account of her blameless life, her rigorous 
attention to religious duties, and, above all, 
because she had achieved the great pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Daiang Kho had brought with her from 
Mecca a Mohammedan rosary, and this was 
made great use of in cases of illness in Kuching. 
The rosary was placed in a tumbler of cold water 
overnight, and the liquid poured into various 
bottles the next morning, to be used as medicine. 
Daiang Kho informed me that the cures per- 
formed by the rosary were wonderful, but, as we 
all know, in some cases the mind triumphs over 
the body, and I was not therefore surprised at 
hearing that this innocuous drink had sometimes 
been successful in curing sufferers when attacked 
by the first symptoms of disease. 

During one of my visits to England our 
youngest son, Harry, was born. He is called 
Tuan Bungsu (the youngest of the family), a 
title given to the youngest son of the Rajahs of 
Sarawak. As time went on and our boys 
were growing up it became incumbent on 
me, for obvious reasons, to spend more time 
away from our country. I had to make 
my home in England, on account of the 
education of our sons, but, whenever possible, 
I hurried over to pay visits to what is, after 
all, my own land. 

I have written this narrative, as already stated, 
in London, but my heart turns always to beautiful 
Sarawak and its lovable people. 


THE END. 


HONA’'S 


“TAPU.” 


By D. W. O. FAGAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON. 


“Tapu” is an old Maori institution, whereby a curse is put upon anyone interfering with the 
object or place that has been made “tapu.”” Hona was a Maori chief, and he put a solemn “tapu ’' 
upon arich gold-reef that the whites were working on his land. They had to abandon the gold, and 


to this day the vein remains untouched. 


In this little story Mr. Fagan sets down the fate that 


befell the only two men who have been known to brave the old chier’s curse. 


HERE’S gold in them ridges yet, 
if a man could only get at it,” the 
veteran miner will tell you. 

Haven't all we old Colonials 

heard the words and met the old 

prospectors, grey-headed, cheery, courageous 
fellows, with blue eyes filled with the pathos of 
hope deferred ? 

“There's gold in them mountains.” Alas ! 
the phrase has become almost epigrammatic—an 
epitome of human failure. 

They are dropping out, these veterans of the 
old brigade. Many, like Manning. whose bones 


lie somewhere among the gullies of the Tangihua . 


Ranges, have just disappeared and left no trace. 
Most have followed the ignis fatuus lure across 
the great river, and are panning their gold on 
the farther shore. 

There still remains a remnant—old fossickers 
for ever sinking in the valleys after pay-dirt, and 
tunnelling the ridges in the hope of “ striking it 
rich.” It was from Munro, a veteran miner of 
the fifties, that I heard the incident described in 
the first part of the following story. 

In the second episode I was myself an actor, 
and can vouch for the absolute truth of the whole. 
The circumstances of Andy McCallum’s strange 
death are well known to many, and the Te-Tahi 
gold mine remains unworkced to this day. 

In the roaring days of more than forty years 
ago hope ran high in old Mangapai. A rich 
outcrop had been discovered on native land at 
Te-Tahi. The stone ran one ounce, two ounces, 
three ounces to the ton. So the rumours had it. 

Excitement was intense. People tumbled over 
each other to secure shares in the new company. 
But it all fell flat. The land belonged to old 
Hona-te-Horo, who lay dying at the time in 
his katanga (village) of Toi-Toi. 

Word of the great doings came to the old 
chief, and he determined to block them. And 
when you come to think of it, you can’t blame 
him. Hona had no cause to love the white man. 
He fought against us in the war, and got a shot 
through the ankle down at the Gate-Pah, so that 
he went limping for the rest of his days, like 
a lame swamp-hen. Most of his land was 


confiscated, and on top of it all Carson, the 
surveyor, as has already been related in THE WIDE 
Wor p,* had run off with Kupapa, his youngest 
and prettiest wife. 

So he turned the miners and prospectors off 
his land. He said he wasn’t going to have any 
confounded white man getting rich off his gold 
when he was dead, and sent for the tohunga 
(priest). 

Together, with many a dark rite and fearsome 
incantation, they clapped a perpetual “ tapu ” 
on the reef. They fixed it so that if anyone, 
man or woman, white or brown, broke, chipped, 
or even so much as looked crooked at the rock, 
they'd suffer from general bedevilment and die, 
quick and hard. 

Those were the days when “ tapu ” was still 
a power in the land. The ancient superstition 
lay heavy on Maori and white alike. Indeed, 
some of us are afraid of it yet. The land at that 
time was full of old-time Maori burial-grounds, 
“tapued”? up to the neck, and there was no 
“cockatoo”’ (small farmer) that wouldn’t sooner go 
a mile out of his way than walk over one of them. 

Of course the miners made a fuss. They held 
a meeting. and as a body were going to do great 
things—force the Government to declare it an 
open goldfield and defy old Hona. But the old 
chap was dead, and the fear of the “ tapu” got 
hold of them singly, and lay heavy on each 
individual man of them. 

One by one they dropped away, and nothing 
came of all the talk. The place was avoided. 
No Maori, of course, could be got cto go within 
a long distance of it, and all the whites fought 
shy of it. Now and again some old miner would 
come down to sit on the neighbouring hill and 
look at it with longing eye, but none of them 
went nearer. 

Then it was that Andy McCallum came on the 
scene. He wasa “ bullocky ” (bullock-driver), and 
carted goods between Mangapai and Marsden 
Point. A lovely team of fourteen bullocks he 
worked on the road, and he wanted them. 
The main north road is none too good now, 


“ ” 


* See our issue for April, 1913.—En. 
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but it was worse then. 
There were places, a 
mile wide, where in 
winter you couldn’t 
bottom the mud with 
a ten-foot pole. 

It was a fine night 
inlateautumn. Andy 
was making a trip to 
the Point to meet the 
steamer. Munro was 
a passenger on the 
box. The road was 
dry and hard, the 
beasts in prime fettle. 
The wagon went 
swinging over the ruts 
with merry clank and 
rattle. They had be- 
guiled the way with 
talk of Hona’s “‘tapu,” 
and Munro declared 
he wouldn't care to go 
near the place. 

“Hoots, mon!” 
protested Andy. 
“ There’s naething to 
it. Il gang my 
ways and take a crack at it.” 

Munro tried to stop him. 

“Havers!” said McCallum, pulling up. 
“ Bide you with the team a wee.’ 

With that he took a bottle from the locker— 
Andy’s wagon always had a bottle in its locker 
—took a long pull, and swung down the ridge 
with a heavy spanner in his hand. 

The road at this place ran within two hundred 
yards of the reef. Munro heard the clink, clink 
of iron on stone, and in a minute Andy was back 
with a chip of quartz in his hand. It was round 
and small. Munro says the thing shone evilly 
beneath the moon. It looked up at him from 
Andy’s brown palm with the dull glare of a dead 
eye. Hedidn’t like it. But nothing happened. 

He was beginning to think himself several 
kinds of a fool for having shown the white 
feather, when all at once Hona’s “ tapu”’ began 
to get in its work. 

They had gone along a matter of six miles, 
to where the road breaks into the sandhills. 
Andy was walking beside his team, calling the 
beasts by name, and now and again bursting into 
a rollicking Scots song. 

“Diamond! Straw! Cherry! Hi, you, 
Peter! Stand up to the yoke, ye swabs!” And 
the twenty-foot whip-lash would curl, with a 
crack, on the near leader’s flank. 

Suddenly the team stopped. The bullocks 
“ bunched ” into a mob, tails tucked in and heads 


“Next instant the man fell in a heap 


downed. They moaned and shivered with fear. 
The sweat glistened wet on their flanks, and 
the white reek of it went up to the frosty stars. 

Munro looked at Andy. For one moment he 
saw his face. It was frozen into a look of 
unnameable terror, of horror unspeakable and 
awful. Next instant the man fell in a heap in 
the road, and bullocks and wagon were away in a 
mad stampede. 

With a roar of wheels, a crash and jangle of 
chains, snorting muzzles, clashing horns, and 
flash of flying hoofs they were gone. But 
Munro had jumped clear, and was down in the 
road beside Andy. 

The riot of the stampede brought out a sleepy 
“ cockatoo,” and together the two men carried 
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in the road and bullocks and wagon were away in a mad stampede.” 


poor Andy half a mile to the shanty. His neck 
was broken, and round the throat was the mark 


of two huge strangling hands. “ Accident, said - 


the coroner ; “ run over by a bullock wagon.” 
In vain Munro disputed the verdict. In vain 
he pointed out that the man had fallen before 
the bullocks thought of bolting, and that his body 
lay clear of the wheels by a good ten feet. “Pooh!” 
they answered. ‘“‘ How came his neck to be broken, 
unless under the wheels of his own wagon ? ” 
But what Munro always wanted to know is, 
What set those bullocks whimpering in abject 
fear? What set that look of horror on Andy’s 
face and the mark of strangling fingers on his 
broken neck ? What did man and beast see that 
he did not ? And, lastly, what sent those tame 


‘animals on a wild 
stampede that ended_ 
only among the 
sharks of Ruakaka 
Bay ? 

The only other time 
Thave known Hona’s 
“tapu” to be broken 
was when “ Dick the 
Devil,” a wild 
Waikato Maori, 
chipped a piece off 
the rock in a spirit of 
sheer bravado. For 
no reason at all he 
went down one day 
to “preak a bit of 
Hona’s plooming 
stone.” 

Him Trooper 
Sheehan and I picked 
out that same night 
from the rushes in 
front of Donaldson’s 
old store, that stood 
then all alone in what 
is now the busiest 
centre of Whangarei 
town. At first we 
thought he was 
drunk, and took him 
to the lock-up. But 
it was more than 
liquor that was the 
matter with him. The 
man was in hideous 
pain. Hewrithed and 
twisted in agony. His 
chest heaved and 
lifted under ourhands 
as we tried to help 
him. You could abso- 
lutely see his heart 

struggling beneath his ribs. He died witha shriek 

to old Hona to “ Take your hand off my heart!” 

“ Heart disease,” said the doctor. “ Natural 

causes,” said the coroner. But Sheehan and I 

knew better. We said “ tapu,” and I’m of that 

opinion still. Well, there’s the yarn, and if you 
want more particulars you can easily get them 
from Inspector Sheehan, of the Mounted 

Police, who will look you up the official record. 

Is the gold-reef there still? Itis. Would I work 

it if you made it worth my while? I would not. 

I don’t suppose I’m more of a coward than my 

neighbours, but there are some things a man won’t 

face. I wouldn’t gomonkeying with Hona’s “tapu” 
for all the gold in the Bank of New Zealand. 

And I wouldn’t advise you to do so, either. 


An Unlucky Ride. 


By H. T. GIBSON, of Waibi, New Zealand. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. HOLLOWAY. 


The author set off on a hundred-and-twenty-mile cross-country journey to see his young lady, and 
immediately became involved in a series of mishaps, big and little, which placed him more 


than once in peril of his life. 


When the ride was finally accomplished, after many hardships, he 


found that he had missed the lady and seriously offended her! 


T was quite an ordinary New Zealand 
journey that I had undertaken— 
merely a ride of about a hundred and 
twenty mi or two hundred and 
forty “there and back,” along the 

‘Bay of Plenty from Opotiki to Kat which 
‘ ire on the cast coast of the North Island 

of New Zealand. 

It was my first trip up that coast, and, being 
young and inexperienced, I was then very 
ignorant as to the best way of crossing rivers 
and negotiating dangerous fords. However, my 
horse, a grey pony of some fourteen and a half 
hands, was sound, and the object of my journey — 
a visit to a very particular lady friend—yielded 
joyous expectations sufficient for me to put all 
difficulties on one side as being unworthy of 
consideration. 

The first section of the journey was to be a 
very short one, only some six or seven miles to 
the home of a farmer friend who had promised 
me a bed for the night, for I was ‘not able to 
Ieave Opotiki until late in the evening. 

At the very outset I had bad luck, for as I 
darted through a barbed-wire tence to head off 
my pony, who was rather hard to catch, my 
thumb caught on one of the barbs, and was | 
open from the first joint to the nail. However, 
I caught the horse and packed my swag, which, 
by the way, consisted of a dress-suit, shirt, 
collars, brushes, and so on, rolled up in a large 
square of old sail canvas. I strapped this un- 
wieldy bundle to the saddle, mounted, and set 
off from my bachelorizing shanty in high glee, 
notwithstanding the darkness, a drizzling rain, 
and the uncertainty of my path—for I was trying 
a short cut across country to avoid fording the 
Waioeka River, always a tricky stream to cross. 

The rain increased and the night grew darker, 
but we jogged along merrily enough. All went 
well until we were cros a short and very 
narrow bridge, when the pony slipped and 
stumbled. 1 pulled her up, and she plunged 
across—only to put her foot between the 


oR 


fascines and down into a deep bog-hole. This 
brought her to the ground, and the violent jerk 
sent my swag flying over her head. I muttered 
imprecations on the makers of tracks as I struck 
matches (which the rain promptly put out) and 
groped in the mud for my erstwhile spotless 
shirts and collars. Meanwhile the pony, ever a 
nervous creature, became frightened at the rush 
of water beneath the little bridge, and began to 
tug at the bridle and to “ waltz round ” generally. 
However, I managed to get things right again, 
and once more climbed into the saddle and 
proceeded. 

A few miles of track, found with difficulty, the 
negotiation of a dark bush-road, and the cross- 
ing of numcrous ploughed paddocks with slip- 
rails to be lowered and replaced, finally brought 
me to Mr. Buckland’s farmhouse, and after 
sccing to my horse I was glad indeed to share 
the cheerful blaze of the rata log and join the 
family at their supper of hot coffee and home- 
made scones. Concerning the accident to my 
swag I said nothing, for I had not the pluck to 
risk the laughter which I knew would greet the 
sight of the wet and mud-bedraggled garments. 

Daylight saw me saddling up, and, an hour 
after my early breakfast, I was some miles on my 
way, over the ridge, across a bluff, and down on 
to the beach, studying the best place at which 
to ford the Waiotahi Creek, It was a rushing 
torrent only some twenty yards across, but 
treacherous owing to the loose stones, which 
gave but an insecure foothold, rolling to the 
slightest pressure. Midway over I found the 
water to be deeper than I had expected, and I 
had to kneel on the saddle. Deeper still we went, 
and my unfortunate dress-clothes and shirts 
received yet another ducking. This, however, 
was only an introduction to the ducking of their 
owncr, for, as we emerged from the chann:! into 
shallower water, I reseated myself in the saddle, 
but as I did so my spur rasped the pony’s flank. 
She plunged, and, half-way between kneeling 
and sitting as I was, I suddenly found myself 
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“This bog-bole brought her to the ¢round, and the violent jerk sent my swag fying over ber head. 
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taking an impromptu bath in the chilly waters 
of the rushing Waiotahi. As I clambered out, 
minus my hat, which was sailing gaily out to 
sea, the gallop of hoofs told me that my precious 
pony, relieved of her encumbrance, was cheerily 
taking some exercise on her own account. There 
she was, making splendid time along the hard 
beach, luckily in the direction I had to go, and 
leaving behind her a trail of those precious gar- 
ments of mine. I rescued my trousers from an 
encroaching wave and my jacket from a mud- 
hole some hundred yards farther on. The small 
goods, such as socks and collars, were easy to 
find, for they punctuated the mare’s tracks, 
while an astonished rabbit had mounted guard 
over my favourite shirt. I tried to vent my 
spleen upon bunny by heaving a hard ball of 
sandy mud at him, and then I had to burst into 
laughter, for the mud missed the rabbit and 
flattened itself out on the sodden front of my 
shirt ! 

Presently the mare slackened her pace, pulled 
up, and deliberately turned round to see how 
far I was away from her. She then chose a 
hard, dry spot on the beach and indulged in a 
grateful roll. I yelled at the top of my voice, 
hoping to frighten her so that she would cease 
her rolling, for I feared for my saddle. Too late! 
Suddenly there was a loud crack, and snap went 
the girth. Up bounded the mare, and off she 
sped again, leaving the saddle where she had 
rolled. Almost in her first stride she trod in the 
loop of the reins and snapped them in half. 
My next view of her was as of a comet, with tail 
flying and whirling whiskers of broken bridle, 
plunging into the thick bush of the next bluff, 
some two miles ahead. 

I had perforce to carry the saddle, with its 
thick wet saddle-cloth, together with my heavy 
oilskin (which, tightly strapped to the back of 
the saddle, had not been flung off), and also the 
remnants of my scattered wardrobe. I must 
have presented a sorry picture—the saddle on 
my head and the rest of the gear under my arms, 
the whole turnout, including myself, wet, 
crumpled, and dirty. But luckily I met no one 
as I plodded wearily on, hoping that I might by 
some lucky chance regain possession of my truant 
steed in the close confines of the bush ahead. 

And my hopes were realized. I had no sooner 
left the beach to climb the uneven track over the 
projecting bluff than I saw the pony some 
distance up the hill. She had ascended the track 
for some distance, and then, evidently tempted 
to wander aside in search of some succulent 
mouthful, had become firmly entangled in the 
meshes of a mass of supplejack, and there I caught 
her without any trouble. 

I mended both girth and bridle with flax, 


though the wound in my thumb, reopened in 
the scramble through the Waiotahi creek, pre- 
vented me from making a very good job of the 
repairs. Then I restrapped my belongings to 
the saddle, and was glad to set off once more, for 
some thirty-five miles still lay between me and 
my dinner, which I had planned to have at the 
seaport town of Whakatane. 

I crossed the Ohiwa Bluff in good time, and 
arrived at the “hotel” beside the harbour. 
The old Maori terryman was painfully slow in 
getting under way with his diminutive flat- 
bottomed craft, but the pony was good in the 
water, and cut out Ler three-quarters of a mile 
swim across the Ohiwa harbour in good time, 
the tide luckily being high, and the current con- 
sequently very feeble. 

Another four hours’ steady riding aleng the 
wide beaches and over the bluffs brought me to 
the high promontory cverlooking the rockbound 
Whakatane harbour. 

T arrived at the Whakatane hotel far too late 
for the midday meal, but the good-natured cook 
took pity upon my hunger and bounteously 
supplied my wants. When I had finished my 
smoke and had given my mare a good rub down, 
I hunted round and found the ferryman, and 
after about half an hour's boating and swimming 
landed safely on the northern side of the harbour. 

The next stopping-place—in fact, the next 
settlement of any description—was Matata, 
which township I hoped to reach some three or 
four hours after dark. The way led along the 
seemingly interminable beach, and at high water 
I had to take in the “‘ inland track,” which was 
merely a route to the land side of the sand-hills. 
It was indistinct enough in broad daylight, and 
when darkness set in I could not see the track 
a yard ahead of me, but plodded along over the 
yielding soft surface, steering by the outline 
of the mounds of sand against the starlit sky. 
When about half-way a severe attack of toothache 
set in, and made me, to say the least, the reverse 
of comfortable. At about ten o’clock I found 
myself lost in a swamp, and spent fully an hour 
in finding my way out again, the only guide being 
the sound of the rolling surf. Having been told 
that at all hazards I must avoid this swamp, 
as in many places the soft slime was dangerously 
deep, I was not sorry to reach the open beach 
once more. 

Presently I came to the Matata River, a deep 
and wide stream, which had to be crossed before 
reaching the hotel, or, indeed, before being able 
to proceed any farther on my journey. After 
much shouting and weary “ coo-ee-ing,” the 
Maori ferryman came over for me, and we soon 
reached the other side. The “ hotel,” of course, 
was closed, but I aroused the sleepy and grumbling 


“Ta an instent we were both helplessly carried away by the rushing current.” 
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proprietor, procured a feed for my horse, some 
bread and bully-beef for myself, and a bunk 
whereon I might indulge in a two-hour rest, for 
I had to start off again at about two o'clock in 
the morning in order to cross the ford at the 
Waihi creek at dead-low water. Sleep was out 
of the question, on account of the throbbing 
toothache, but as I had been riding for nearly 
twenty hours, I was glad of the rest. 

At half-past two we started off again. I was 
warned about quicksands on the beach and about 
the danger of the treacherous Waihi River, and 
was given full instructions how to find the ford. 
I certainly had no difficulty about finding the 
quicksands, for in more than one place I had to 
spur my pony to de paperate. efforts in order to get 
her out of the ‘“‘ porridgy ” sand, into which she 
frequently sank girth-deep. 

A couple of hours brought us to the swirling 
creek, dark and threatening under the high bluff 
of Maketu Heads. I could not find the ford in 
the darkness, and put the pony into the water 
at what I thought to be the most likely-looking 
place. Just as I was preparing to kneel on the 
saddle, down went the mare into deep water, 
and in an instant we were both helplessly carried 
away by the rushing current. The mare 
struggled gallantly, and as I clung to the bridle 
I helped her all I could by swimming, but no 
effort of mine could turn her head athwart stream. 
Matters began to look ugly. My heavy boots 
and oilskin weighed me down, and my legs were 
throbbing with pain from the many kicks I 
received from the mare's hoofs as she struggled 
and swam. Had I let go and attempted to get 
ashore I should assuredly have been drowned, 
so I determined to stick to my horse. 

Presently a dull roar told me that we were 
approaching the bar where the mouth of the 
stream met the sea, and I saw the phosphorescence 
on the white foam of the tumbling breakers. 
Down we swept, and I felt a weird sense of 
loneliness and despair. A monotonous humming 
began in my ears, similar to the droning sounds 
one hears when becoming unconscious under the 
influence of an anesthetic. A sudden bump 
and fall brought me to my senses, and I was 
alert immediately. We had brought up on a 
sandy snag, formed around a log which had been 
stranded in the stream. I tried to steady the 
pony, for I found myself only waist-deep on the 
welcome refuge, but the animal could not gain 
a firm footing, and began to plunge wildly. 
IT quickly saw that the current on the near, or 
Maketu side, was slower, and so, partly swimming 
and partly plunging from the five-foot bottom, 
we at last reached the bank. 

Within ten minutes we were climbing the bluff, 
but I could find no track. However, after much 


clambering and slipping, and many a narrow 
escape from hurtling headlong into the river 
below, we reached the top. I mounted and set 
off, but hardly had we covered half a mile than I 
heard a thundering of hoofs, and suddenly became 
aware of a bull at close quarters, head down and 
tail in the air. The pony, terrified, galloped 
wildly, and after a brief run, cleared a low post- 
and-rail fence in fine style, and I found myself in 
a Maori kainga, with the bull nowhere to be seen. 

A high-pitched voice greeted me, and I found 
a withered old woman—makutu—put outside 
to die, being too old and feeble to look after 
herself. There she sat on that June morning, 
shivering as she faced the sea, patiently waiting 
for the end. She mumbled some directions in 
answer to my questioning, but I could not under- 
stand her, and after several vain attempts to 
find a track down the cliff, I had perforce to 
unfasten one of the reins, thereby making a 
“jong rein,” and, keeping clear of the mare as 
she slipped and stumbled on the crumbly clay, 
led her down the face of the cliff. By sheer good 
luck we reached the bottom safely, and I soon 
found the village of Maketu. 

The groom at the ‘hotel’? grumbled loudly 
at being aroused before daybreak, but I obtained 
a feed and a stall for my horse and a bunk for 
myself, leaving instructions to be called in time 
for breakfast. 

I was too cold to sleep, and lay shivering for 
a couple of hours. When drawing on my clothes 
—which, by the way, were of course still soaking- 
wet—I discovered, to my horror, that my riding 
pants were too sadly torn to be respectable. I 
donned my oilskin, obtained needle and thread 
from the groom, and repaired the garments as 
well as I could. 

At breakfast-time the rugged old host bluntly 
asked me if I were the “ silly young fool that 
crossed the Waihi last night,” and swore roundly 
at me for my temerity in so doing. 

At sundown I reached the pretty seaport of 
Tauranga, where I obtained sundry new gar- 
ments and a hat, and the next day, after a ride 
of about thirty miles, I reached my destination 
in Kati-Kati—only to find that my young lady 
friend had that morning left by steamer to meet 
me at Tauranga! 

Tcould not help feeling annoyed at the bungling 
of arrangements, for I had telegraphed to 
her concerning my avrival, and had kept my 
appointment at some risk and inconvenience to 
myself. However, after a day’s rest, I set off 
back again, telegraphing my movements to 
Tauranga so that there should be no mistake 
this time. And I took care to leave behind me, 
for repair and cleaning, the remnants of my un- 
fortunate bundle of clothes. 
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At about two o'clock inihe afternoon I arrived 
at Tauranga, my troubles all forgotten in the 
pleasurable anticipation of a few hours’ chat with 
her whom I, by this time, had ridden nearly a 
hundred and fifty miles to see. As I opened the 
gate, however, a servant met me with the informa- 
tion that my telegram had arrived too late, and 
that my lady friend had hurried off by that 
morning’s steamer to catch me up at Kati-Kati. 

Perhaps there are occasions upon which the 
recording angel closes his book. At any rate, 
I sincerely hope he did so then. 

My leave of absence would soon expire; in 
fact, I had just sufficient time to reach Opotiki 
in order to escape censure from headquarters. 
Hence, riding back again to see my friend was 
out of the question, and wearily enough I turned 
my pony’s head to the south and dismally rode 
off. As if to add to my dolorous state, rain fell 
in torrents, and, despite -“‘ slicker ” and gaiters, 
my clothes soon became soaked. This started 
the toothache again, and neither toothache nor 
rain ceased until I reached the end of my journey. 

Not wishing to try conclusions again with the 
Waihi River, especially as by this time it would 
be in flood, I avoided the beach from Tauranga 
to Matata, which place I reached on the second 
day by taking the inland route, some hours’ 
extra riding. But even that prosaic journey 
had its special unpleasantness, for in the dark- 
ness of the second night’s travelling I lost my 
way in the Te Puke swamp, not having been 
there before. This swamp was dangerous, 
though I believe it has since been drained. 
Once off the fascined track, the wanderer ran a 
risk of sinking some fourteen feet into the slimy 
ooze. However, in the rain and darkness I 
trusted to the pony, who, after much flounder- 
ing, stumbling, and plunging, at last brought 
me to solid ground, and I was soon in the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of the Te Puke hostel. 

The next night I arrived at the Ohiwa terry 
at about midnight, and all attempts to make 
the ferryman hear were in vain, for he lived some 
distance from the shore on the opposite side. 
There was nothing for it but to wait till morning.so, 
with the saddle for a pillow and the wet sand for 
a bed, I put in the night shivering, with the rain 
pelting down as if it had never rained before and 
wished to make up for lost time. My pony I made 
fast to a tea-tree bush, and she spent the night 
tramping round her limited circle, whinnying 
her protests against such unusual treatment. 

At daylight the ferryman heard my “ coo-e,” 
and during the trip across told me that Alec 
Brundell, a pal of mine, who had his temporary 
abode in an abandoned Maori whare near by, 
had not been seen for several days. Brundell 
was a melancholy fellow, who, drawing a small 


annuity, put in his time sketching from Nature. 
He had been a failure at home owing to his over- 
fondness for liquor, and on this occasion, the 
ferryman informed me, he had taken a case of 
whisky with him to his whare. With two others 
I went up to see him. As we approached che 
dismal hut we felt instinctively that tragedy was 
in the air, Alec was lying on his maunga- 
maunga bunk, stark and stiff. He had killed 
himself in a most extraordinary fashion. A 
great gash across his torehead and a tomahawk 
which lay as it had fallen from his grasp showed 
that he had mustered nerve and strength to 
“knock himself on the head ” in the old Maori 
fashion. The shock to all of us was consider- 
able, but to me esp:cially, as he had been a close 
friend. We covered up his remains and went 
off to telegraph for the police and a parson. 

Only some dozen or so miles now lay between 
me and my destination. After a stiff nip of 
whisky, for we could not eat with that piteous 
sight still before our eyes, the mailman and I set 
off around the rocks, the rain still pelting down 
and swelling the creeks. 

We were not returning by the same route I 
had taken when setting off on my journey, there- 
fore we had more streams to cross. 

We managed the Waiotahi easily, for the 
floods had broken through the banks of sand 
and had made the channel much wider, and 
consequently a good deal shallower. 

Our next creek was the Huntress, so named 
in memory of an old-time sloop-of-war, for a 
boat from the vessel had been upset at the mouth 
of the creek and many of her crew drowned. 
When about half-way across the mailman’s 
horse stumbled and went right down into the 
water. I tried to grab the rider, but to stand on 
a saddle and rescue a man falling from another 
horse is not an easy task, and down we went 
together. We managed to save the mails, and the 
mailman hung to his horse, but I had toswim for it, 
and, on gaining the bank, had the pleasure of seeing 
my wretched mare off at full gallop for home ! 

The mailman was late and had to hurry on, 
so I had perforce to tramp the last four or five 
miles by myself. I swam across the Waioeka, 
and, before going home, went to the post-office, 
hoping to receive a telegram offering some sort 
of apology from the good lady whom I had made 
such efforts to vi A wire awaited me, sure 
enough, but, to my utter chagrin, it ran :— 

“ Considerably annoyed at your failure to see 
me. Please write explanation at once.” 

And so, after the most disappointing, tiring, and 
risky ride that I had so far >xperienced, I bought 
some bully-beef and biscuits and tramped off tomy 
lonely bachelor shanty, cogitating deeply uponthat 
telegram and upon the vagaries of feminine logic. 
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The Authoress, as “Wide World” readers are aware, is an incorrigible wanderer, never 80 
happy as when out in the wilds, roughing it in camp or caravan, and meeting with mishaps 


and adventures, in which she always contrives to find a saving touch of humour. 


In these breezy 


articles Mrs. Maturin describes an ambitious journey which she made on our behalf through the 


wilds of British Bast Africa, travelling with a wagon drawn by six oxen. 


All sorts of odd 


and exciting experiences befell the listle party, and these the Authoress handles in her usual 
captivating fashion. 


E had been in Nairobi two or three 
] months before opportunity offered 
to do the thing I had long set my 
heart upon—a trek somewhere in 
that glorious country, so young, so 
fresh, so comparatively untrodden and unspoilt. 
Life in Nairobi itself was queer enough—too 
queer even for me, with all my love of the un- 
common and unconventional. The servants are 
nearly all raw savages ; the Government does but 
little to protect the unhappy housewife from their 
peculiar ways and whims, and the new-comer’s 
complete ignorance of 
the languages each fresh 
tribesman speaks adds 
tc the turmoil of one’s 
existence. Books pur- 
porting to teach you 
Swahili only make mat- 
ters worse, for first of 
all the natives can’t 
make head or tail of book 
Swahili, and secondly 
there’s hardly anything 
domestic or of use to 
any woman in the 
books. The male writers 
were apparently ob- 
sessed only by memories 
of safari (caravan) life, 
and I used to fling the 
tome to the other end 
of the veranda when, 
feverishly hunting for 
“Put that butter in a 
cool place,” or “ Don’t 
bake the meat this time 
in the dust-pan, but in 
the baking-tin,” all I 
could find to assist me 


I. 


“1 used to fling the tome to the other end of the veranda.” 


would be, “Is that a buffalo behind that 
bush?” or “ How many natives has the man- 
eater devoured ? ” 

The nearest approach that I ever found to the 
domestic in the book was the sentence (supposed 
to be uttered as a matter of everyday fact by 
the memsahib), ‘1 went only for a short walk, 
and returned to find my house in flames.” 

I waited every day for my house to get burnt 
down, so that I could use this one domestic 
sentence and feel I hadn’t wasted six-and-six- 
pence, but it never happened. 

In the space of four 
weeks I changed our 
staff of servants five 
times, got sunstroke 
living in a tin house 
because no brick one 
could be obtained, had 
a sharp go of fever, 
made acquaintance with 
that sweet thing the 
jigger, of which nine 
were abstracted from 
under my toe-nails with 
a darning -needle after 
they had laid their eggs 
there, and the “ Soldier- 
man” (my husband) 
and myself had gone to 
skin and bone through 
the difficulties of pro- 
curing any food one 
could enjoy. When we 
had lived through these 
and other experiences, 
finishing with the Sol- 
dier-man getting 
ptomaine poisoning on 
his way to Uganda, it 
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seemed like a little glimpse of Heaven when 
one morning, as I was seated weeping in my 
veranda, a rickshaw came up, and out jumped 
my friend Sue, to ask if we would join their 
safari to Mount Kenia. 

Instantly visions of long 
and happy days together, 
coupled with the charms 
and adventures of safari 
life, rose before me. While 
Sue conversed, I dried my 
tears, and finally said we 
would come. I had to 
decide at once. The 
Soldier - man was on his 
way back from Uganda 
after his poisoning, and 
would need change of air 
and a healthy life. I 
needed them, too. There 
was no time or chance to 
consult him. Yes, we 
would come. 

After that the days flew 
swiftly in preparations. 
We were to be a party 
of six, and the main object of the expedition 
was to be the surveying of new country beyond 
Mount Kenia, hardly penetrated hitherto by 
white people, and as none of us knew anything 
at all about the region, adventures and dangers 
galore might confidently be expected, and we 
were all agog with excitement. 

My preparations were constantly interrupted 
by one or other of our party bursting in upon 
me with some fresh piece of news, and the more 


“Sue,” the Authoress, and the “* Soldier-Man.” 


uncomfortable it sounded the more pleased the 
hearer of it appeared. 

“Just met Smith. He was up there lately. 
Says we're in for an awful time with our wagon. 
No roads whatever. We'll 
have to cut our own, 
through impenctrable 
forests swarming with 
lions, rhino, and ele- 
phants. The rhino plunge 
through your tents in the 
dead of night. Smith 
himself is a sight to see. 
Half his face gone— 
mauled by a leopard.” 

Thereupon the 
O’Murphy, as we called 
him, rubbed his big hands 
with glee, and took a 
long pull at a drink which 
I had offered him because 
he literally seemed melt- 
ing away with excitement. 


As for me, I almost 
danced round the 
veranda. This would be 


life! Picking jiggers and their eggs out of 
your toe-nails with a darning-needle every 
morning was, of course, life, too, in its own 
way, but was altogether too unromantic for 
me. I thirsted for nobler, grander things— 
leopards and lions, rhino and elephant. 

I think I fell asleep that night happier than 
Thad felt since arriving in the Land of Promise— 
or Promises. As for the dear, sunny-hearted 
O’Murphy, he went and spent almost his last 


“O'Murphy all but kiled the proprietor.” 
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penny on a cham- 
pagne supper to 
his friends, out of 
the joy of his 
heart. They 
smashed up all the 
furniture of the 
hotel they had it 
in, and the 
O’Murphy all but 
killed the  pro- 
prietor. While he 
was flourishing 
his loaded pistol 
round his head it 
went off, and the 
bullet passed 
under the — pro- 
prietor’s arm and 
then through the 
window. 

These celebra- 
tions of our expe- 
dition had only 
just subsided when the great day of the start 
arrived, and by dint of cold water compresses 
upon his head, the O’Murphy was enabled to take 
his place as “ transport officer’ to the wagon 
as it rumbled out of Nairobi amidst the cheers 
and God-speeds of our friends who had assembled 
with pocket-handkerchiefs and treated us to 
showers of cast-off boots and shoes for luck. 

The last we saw of Nairobi the loungers were 
scrambling for the boots and shoes. Then our 
eager faces were turned towards the north, 
where, somewhere far away, Mount Kenia sat 


“We described a curve against the sky and landed upon Mother Earth.” 


awaiting us, her 
feet in the tropics, 
her head in the 
snows. 

“Hooray for 
Safari-land!” cried 
the O’Murphy, 
whirling his long 
trek- whip in the 
air, and emitting 
the usual guttural 
curses which even 
themost particular 
people who travel 
with an African 
wagon must wink 
at, or they’d never 
move along at all. 
“ An-naugh, you 
oxen |” 

“What does 

An-naugh’ mean, 
Mr. O’Murphy ? ” 
I inquired, and he 
replied, airily mopping his face :— 

“Couldn't tell you, but something the oxen 
don’t like.” 

Another whirl of his flail all but removed 
a female well-wisher’s hat off her head, but she 
dodged the lash, crying, ‘‘ Good luck! You 
deserve encouragement.” 

Of course we called back, ‘* Not at all,” and 
modest things of that sort, but all the same 
we felt it was quite true, and that we were only 
receiving our just meed. 

Just as we started Sue and I, mounted 


The expedition ieaving Nairobi. 
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astride upon mules for the first time in our 
lives, and in divided skirts (which we de- 
tested) experienced extreme humiliation at 
our two steeds putting down their heads and 
kicking their hind legs heavenwards, with the 
consequence that we two heroines, poised in 
mid-air over our saddles, described a curve 
against the sky and landed upon Mother Earth 
flat, the crowd looking on respectfully. 

This accident was received by our assembled 
friends with a solemn silence and gravity which 
somehow made it worse, but by the time Nairobi 
was left behind we had been re-installed in our 
saddles and confidence had returned to us. 
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that became more and more charming as we went 
along. The open flat uplands of the first few 
days gave place to rolling mountains and deep 
valleys, most fair to look upon, but terribly hot, 
our road being deep down in them. Sometimes 
it rose to some delicious breezy mountain-top, 
where we would sit upon our mules or the wagon 
and open our mouths and draw in the clear cool 
air while our eyes roamed over the scene below. 

Below and behind us lay the “ native reserve,” 
through which, owing to our wagon so often 
sticking, it had taken us several days to pass. 
Here were deep green valleys, with generally 
a burn-like stream rushing through them, and 


The papyrus swamp—Notice the boys drinking. 


Behold us therefore heading our little cortege, 
with I believe no sign at all upon our backs of 
the trepidation with which, in front, we clung 
to our mules with our very eyelashes, so to 
speak. 

Both of us were experienced cross-country 
side-saddle riders, but this is of no use to you 
when astride a Nairobi mule with a dreadful 
vemper. 

A mule’s one object in life, when he has you 
on his back, appears to be to thwart you at every 
turn, and to get rid of you entirely, if it is at all 
possible. 

We journeyed for several days through scenery 


Vol. xxxiv.—12, 


native cultivation everywhere so abundant, so 
green and sweet and prosperous-looking, that we 
named them “‘ The Vales of Peace and Plenty.” 
Up on the steep hillsides clustered bright bronze 
beehive-like villages, built amidst groves of 
bananas, and all looking as if they were sliding 
down into the river below. Passing through the 
“ Sugar Valley,” we cut and ate sugar-cane to 
slake our thirst, and in ‘“ Mealie Valley” the 
whole place was full of strange howls and cries 
coming from the owners of the corn seated on 
look-outs of mats and sticks, built high above 
the crops on tall poles. They were doing scare- 
crow duty to keep off the birds. Then came 
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“ Sweet Potato Valley” and “ Honey Valley,” 
where bees swarm because of the flowers that 
grow everywhere. After collecting the honey, 
the bees confidingly store it in the honey-barrels 
which the natives perch high up in trees. In 
three months it is ready, and then fires are lit, 
and the smoke drives the poor bees out, where- 
upon they start to sting their tormentors right 
and left. 

“ Castor Oil Valley ” and “Salt Valley ” are 
other places we passed. In the Sult Valley the 
natives get salt from the roots of a long reed. 
The best of all, however, was ‘“ Lily Valley.” 
Here we journeyed in great delight, for every- 
where grew lilies—scarlet, white, pink, blue, 
purple, and yellow. One kind possessed a leaf 
so large that six or eight people could sit round 
it when used as a table-cloth at luncheon time. 
It formed shady umbrellas for our servants, 
and its stalk was nearly as thick and firm 
as any umbrella-handle. We shaded our mules’ 
heads with it, and tucked them into our own 
hats, when they covered us and part of the 
mule. This lily is cultivated for the sake of the 
roots, which are good to eat. 

Our first sight of Mount Kenia, when we awoke 
one fair, carly morning to find her Majesty 
miraculously rearing her mighty head above us, 
white with the snows of centuries, was a thing 
never to be forgotten. We had arrived at this 
camp so late over-night that nothing of the 
scenery could be scen, and all we knew was that 
we had left the Vales of Peace and Plenty far 
behind and below us, and appeared to have 
arrived upon the very roof of the world. The air 
was very keen, and even in the purple African 
night one knew and sensed great depths below, 
out of which came up to us the lonely cry of 
hyenas or the creaking complaint of the “ bush 
babies’? in the forests, those curious little 
nocturnal animals that so few people have ever 
seen. 

I was doing my hair inside my tent at five in 
the morning when the O’Murphy suddenly 
yelled, “Come out, quick! Here’s Kenia bang 
over us.” The cry brought everyone into the 
open. Dawn had broken, and we all stood upon 
our mountain-top and gazed clean up at Mount 
Kenia, not a cloud veiling her face. She seemed 
indeed “ bang over us,’ and her hoary white 
head was so far up in the blue of the morning that 
it was hard to realize that her roots were inthe 
hot plains below, where fever and mosquitoes 
and other evils dwelt. Up here was the sweet 
bite of a frosty night that was fast flying away 
into the long shadows that still lay upon the 
plains. The lovely long day before us was like an 
English summer day when not too hot. 

“To-day we enter big-game country in 


earnest,” said the O'Murphy. “ The real wilds 
are there. You all see that pink mountain on 
the horizon? We camp on that to-night. It's 
Punda And guess what the name 
means, bet 

“What?” cried Sueand I. “ Tell us quick. 
What does it mean?” 

‘“‘Punda Marea—the cry of the zebras,” he 
replied. ‘‘ And they cry because the mountain 
and the papyrus swamps below it swarm with 
lions, who eat the zebras—when they can’t find 
human beings and other things.” 

“ And—er—we shall camp there ? ” asked Sue, 
faintly, after a somewhat appalled silence. 

“Must.’” replied our comforter. “No water 
anywhere else. Come now, ladies! The whole 
way you've been asking when the real fun and 
danger was going to begin. Even hyenas and 
leopards didn’t content you when round the 
tents all night. ‘Where are the lions we were 
promised ?’ was the demand every morning.” 

“ Of course ! Certainly |! We are very pleased,” 
said Sue. ‘ When morning dawns I always do 
long to see lions. It will be—er—lovely, won't 
it?” and she turned to me. 

“ Dee-lightful,” said I, dreamily, and swal- 
lowed something and dreamed again. 

We journeyed all that day towards the 
“pink mountain,” and while the blue and golden 
daytime lasted no fears assailed our hearts. 

Our troubles with the wagon, however, now 
began in earnest. In reality it was a very much 
overladen Scotch cart. piled sky-high and toppling 
over with our provisions. It was the work of 
nearly two hours every morning to pack it so 
that the steep up-and-down hills should not 
dislodge everything. We had only six oxen, 
and they rather small and not properly trained. 
We soon learnt what a task we had undertaken, 
coming into these wilds on bad roads, often 
running alongside awful precipices, with a top- 
heavy Scotch cart, and not one of us knowing 
anything of the life and conditions. To start 
with, we had not brought enough food, believing 
that as game abounds all round Nairobi, there 
would be sure to be buck in abundance along the 
route. We found that it was not so. The huge 
game reserve all round Nairobi ceased within 
two days’ journey, and then came days of travel 
in the native reserve, where the cultivation has 
driven the buck away off the direct route. We 
had no time to go afield in search of it ; we were 
so anxious to reach the Nveri Plateau, after which 
the “real wilds” would be entered. Birds in 
plenty abounded, and but for partridge, duck, 
and pigeons we should have half-starved, for 
we had only brought groceries with us. Anxious 
as we were to push on, we could often only do 
a few miles a day, because the Scotch cart had 
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“stuck”; the oxen, worn out by the long up-hill 
pulls, refused to budge another inch. 

After herculean efforts, we would have to give 
in and outspan them, and trying as it all was, 
I admired the animals in my heart for the quiet 
doggedness with which they often obtained a 
well-earned rest and a drink at some clear stream. 
Then we sought the shade of a banana grove or 
forest, and after refreshment lay down and 
slept ourselves. Our progress under these con- 
ditions, however, was slow, and Nyeri seemed 
years off. One charming outpost of civilization 
had been Fort Hall, set high upon the wild 
mountains like a green jewel. Here our arrival 
made a great sensation, and we found a pic- 
turesque bazaar, a convict establishment that 
was almost an incentive to crime, it was so quaint 
and pretty and homely, and a lovely camping- 
ground laid out on purpose for safari parties, 
shaded by delicious mulberry trees heavy with 
the fruit. 

Sue and I were all for stopping two or three 
days at beautiful little Fort Hall, but the men 
were bent on reaching that night the Fort Hall 
River, where good fishing could be had, so after 
luncheon we pushed on, but lost 
quite an hour because the oxen 
decided they had not had enough 
rest. There they stood, inspanned, 
but refusing to move, and all ap- 
peared to be enjoying a siesta. 
The whole population collected 
to assist us, yelling at the poor 
beasts, and at last we got off. 
The road out was terrible. Fort 
Hall is on a high mountain, and 
as we looked down and beyond 
at what awaited us our hearts 
sank, and the O’Murphy gave a 
long groan. 

Almost directly we left Fort 
Hall the oxen made a spiteful 
tush for the precipice edge, and 
all but carried the whole show over into the 
valley far below. Sue's little son —whom 
I had dubbed “ The Infant Phenomenon,” 
because, though only nine years old, he was 
as good a shot as his own father, and was 
never seen without his little rifle—happened 
to be sleeping that afternoon on the very top 
of the Scotch cart, and mothers may picture 
our feelings when, coming along on our mules 
a mile behind, we two beheld the cart and 
the “infant’’ hanging over eternity,at a 
particularly awful spot. The child was all 
but shot into space, and it was a space to 
make you shut your eyes and shiver. As for 
the O’Murphy, he all but met his death, too, 
flattened against the mountain when, with 


wild shrieks, our retinue had driven the oxen 
back from the edge of the chasm. I shall always 
recall the O’Murphy leaping everlastingly into 
safety out of some tight corner, his countenance 
scarlet and his clothes torn and stained. But 
he was very happy, he said. 

“Tt’s life,’ he would tell us. “I love it all, 
hard work andall. This, or vegetate in a Nairobi 
office? Give me this.” 

And he would wave his big arm over the beau- 
tiful scene around and, curling his long flail, 
start the cortége once more. 

The road to our pink mountain was the worst 
we had yet encountered. Sue and I rode ahead 
during the morning to avoid seeing the Scotch 
cart hanging over precipices. 

“What will be, will be!” I cried, recklessly. 
“Come, Sue; we will forge ahead and find a 

stream for lunch. 


Come, Socks! 
\ Come, Tula ! Come, 
Marco!” 


Socks is my fox- 
terrier. Tula—Zulu 
for “ silence’ —is 
the Mere Man’s 


“The cart and the ‘infant’ were hanging over eternity at a 
particularly awful spot.” 
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pointer, and the Mere Man is Sue’s husband. 
Marco belongs to the O’Murphy. A fourth dog 
is Sue’s puppy Biddy, a source of much unrest, 
inasmuch as she has to ride behind on the cart 
tied to a string, and is for ever falling off, and 
all but hanging herself, with loud squeals. 


and once we sat a long time and watched Tula 
“pointing ” far below, while the Soldier-man and 
the Mere Mancrept along. Then camea whirring 
and bang, bang ! and Sue remarked, ‘“ That’s all 
right. Now there'll be dinner to-night instead 
of sardines and jam. Let’s have a gallop.”” 


A man-eater laid low. 


We put our mules into a trot, and were soon 
farahead. The road was lonely, and the precipices 
occasionally fringed with the fragrant violet 
bush, a large shrub covered with violets standing 
fluttering like winged creatures. In the rocks and 
crannies grew the great scarlet tiger-lily, and our 
servants, running at our heels for a time, plucked 
them, and we trailed them round our Terai hats. 
Our sportsmen-husbands had called Tula off to 
accompany them into the valleys after partridges, 


We soon left the servants behind, and Socks 
and Marco ran ahead joyfully. Exquisite birds 
flew from tree to tree, and a jay of blue, green, 
purple, and brown kept in front of us, filling my 
soul with worship of its beauty. 

Suddenly I pointed ahead, and our mules 
stopped short. There, on the path in front of 
us, stood a big leopard ! 

For a moment my heart went pit-a-pat. He 
looked so very beautiful, however, and yet so 
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cruel, so powerful, so cunning, that all my fear 
became merged in the interest of watching him. 
He crouched down, and a bush moved; then 
there was the flash of two graceful horns, followed 
by a yellow streak, as the leopard dashed after 
his pretty prey, and we rode on. 

As evening fell, Punda Marea, the pink moun- 
tain, loomed close. It would be a nervous night 
up there. We passed the great papyrus swamp 
at its foot, and then rode on up to the heights. 

A man-eating lion had been having great fun 
here, it appeared. He was shot a few days before 
we arrived by a man whom we met weeks later 
in the farthest wilds, when he gave me the 
photograph reproduced on the previous page. 

Truly that night upon that lonely mountain 
is engraven on my memory, and I don’t think 
the Soldier-man got much more sleep than the 
Mere Man did. As the night fell, and our camp 


settled down to slumber, we could see the big- 


herds of zebra crowded together upon the slopes 
above the deadly papyrus swamps far below, 
a favourite hiding-place for lions and snakes. 
The poor animals huddled together all night, 
often crying aloud in a piteous chorus of fear. 
No doubt one or two were taken nightly. 

Abdullah, my husband’s own personal facto- 
tum, had entertained me that afternoon, during 
our trek to this delectable spot, with some of his 
own personal experi- 
ences with other 
masters here upon 
ill-omened Punda 
Marea, and the 
recital did not quite 
tend to peaceful 
slumber that night. 
The man walked 
beside my mule 
while dusk fell over 
the land, and _ his 
monotonous voice 
blended with the 
familiar complain- 
ing of a hyena in the 
valley below. 

One fearful story 
hetold meconcerned 
a District Commis- 
sioner who disap- 
peared on a solitary 
lion-hunt, and 
whose skeleton was 
found in a tree a 
year later b 
Abdullah himself. The poor fellow had presum- 
ably been mauled, had taken refuge there from 
an enraged lion, and had died of his wounds 
in the tree. Abdullah paused. 


A halt for lunch. 


“That is the tree,” he remarked. And he 
pointed to a large spreading tree some hundreds 
of feet below us. : 

“Four years afterward,” continued Abdullah, 
“1 camp here again, zis time with lady and 
gentleman, and my missis, she very frighten of 
my master going hunting lion, but plenty lion 
round Punda Marea, and one morning boys come 
to’our camp to say three big lion eating natives 
every night. My master say, ‘I going after 
these three lions.’ Afterwards missis say, ‘I no 
want you to go after three lions.’ Afterwards 
master say, ‘I will go after three lions.’ After- 
wards missis say, ‘ No, no, please, darling, leave 
three lions alone.’ Afterward master say, ‘1 
come from England to kill three lion, and I will.” 
Afterward missis say, ‘ Go and kill s¢v lions and 
get out of my sight.’ Afterward master go, but 
the three lions kill Aim. Afterward missis cry, cry 
all the time, and say * My heart broken.’ After- 
ward she bury master herself. Afterward she 
go to England. Afterward she come back to 
Nairobi, and every year she safari out here to 
see master’s grave, and sit to cry beside it.” 

“ What was their name, Abdullah ? ” I asked. 

“ Me forget, missis, but my master always call 
the lady ‘ Heather-bell.’” 

All that fearsome night on Punda Marea I 
dreamt, when I slept at all, of the loving Heather- 
bell, and the lonely 
grave somewhere 
near our camp. 

From this point 
onwards, I think, 
my diary will best 
describe our 
doings. 

Mahootie, Decem- 
ber 13th.—This is a 
wondrous high spot 
to which we have 
climbed. We are 
lunching here, very 
tired, for we were 
up this morning at 
four-thirty, and 
have still a long 
way to go before we 
shall reach water. 
We have several 
times in our travels 
seemed to have 
reached the roof of 
the world, but this 
.is by far the 
highest yet. We are resting on a narrow 
hog’s-back causeway uniting two mountains. 
There is a little store here kept by a white man, 
who was delighted to see white faces, and he gave 
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us tea in his hut, whence from the rude windows 
you look down at a lovely scene and a precipitous 
drop tc a far-away silver sheen—the Tana River. 
a great haunt for lions and hippo. We must 
camp to-night somewhere on its 
banks, but our host says the only 
spot will be many hours’ march. 
We admired the kingly-looking 
natives who kept suddenly ap 
pearing from some valleys below, 
coming up on to the hog’s back 
armed with lovely long silvery 
spears, their points protected by 
the usual velvety-b pompon 
of ostrich down. We bought two, 


jack 


also some murderous - looking 
daggers in romantic scarlet 
sheaths. This world we are in 


now is full of romance and odd 
touches of comedy ; man | 
photographed wore a cap, fitting 
close down over his ears and neck, 
made of tripe! The oxen and 
mules were taken far down the 
valley for water, and we can now 
see them climbing up again labori- 
ously, so we shall start in a few 
minutes. 

Tana River, December 14th. 
We had a terrible trek to this 
place, and did not reach camp till 
three in the morning. About seven 
in the evening we dined at a spot 
where the water was too bad to 
Temain, so as there was to be a 
full moon we decided to wait till 
it rose, and then travel all night 
if necessary. Owing to our not 
knowing the language, and Ab- 
dullah, our one interpreter, not 
knowing either ish or 
Kikuyu properly—but, of 
course, pretending to—we 
have awful scenes sending 
for chiefs and people to 
know which way to go, and 
how far away the next 
water is. Meanwhile we 
sat in the dark, waiting for the moon to rise, and 
watched a native wedding—or, rather, the lights of 
it—on a mountain opposite. Hundreds of natives 
carried huge torches and danced, and we could 
see all the twirlings and turnings and figures 
ot the dance by the movements of the flaming 
torches. The bride had been carried past us 
earlier in the evening, hoisted on the back of her 
mother-in-law, whose task it was, with the help 
ot the bridesmaids, to chase the supposedly coy 
and unwilling young lady all over the place, and 


one 


A Masai 


“ milkmaid.”” 
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when caught carry her to her lord’s kraal. She 
howled continually, and hid her face in a bunch 
of grass, but the cynical Abdullah ‘told us, 
“She only pretending. Very pleased all the 
time.” 

The moon rose about nine, and 
we proceeded on our way. Our 
road lay along sheer precipices, the 
Tana lying below like a sheet of 
steel. All night we travelled 
amidst most beautiful scenery, but 
the experience was lonely and eerie 
in the extreme. The only sounds 
to be heard were the far-off rush 
of the river, the cry of a soli- 
tary hyena—often so close as to 
make us start—or the hoot of 
some night-bird as it fled at our 
approach. We grew very weary, 
and at last ceased to talk. I sat 
my mule often half-asleep, awak- 
ing with a jerk to find I had gone 
perilously near the edge of the 
narrow, dangerous path. Sue and 
I were riding along in front of 
the cavalcade, when shrieks and 
shouts from behind stopped us, 
and looking back we saw the 
wagon at the very edge of the 
precipice, one wheel already over. 
For several seconds it seemed as 
if nothing could save it, but finally 
it was dragged back into safety. 
At that moment the roar of a lion 
came down the mountain just 
aboveus. Once more the terrified 
oxen rushed for the precipice, and 
confusion reigned supreme. The 
three men dashed up the mountain 
with their rifles, while we, on the 
narrow path below, tussled 
with the oxen, and expected 
every moment to see the 
lion in our midst, when all 
of us would inevitably have 
gone over. The lion got 
away, and it was nearly 
dawn when, reaching the 
valley and the Tana, we felt that not another 
step could we go, though there was no camp- 
ing-place available. There was nothing for it 
but to camp upon the path, and to pray as we 
fell asleep that nobody would come galloping 
along the lonely track during the night. Our 
tent-ropes had necessarily to stretch right across 
the path, and one sharp corner almost touched 
the tent of the Soldier-man and myself. 

Tana River, December 15th—We all had an 
uneasy night. There appeared to be many 
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leopards about ; their “ coughing ” was frequent, 
and many times we rose to call in our dogs. The 
flow of the river was soothing, but the bites of 
the mosquitoes were not. 

We got away about ten a.m. The heat was 
awful, but our road soon took us to the tops of 
the mountains once more, and we journeyed all 
day. In the afternoon we disturbed a cheetah 
sleeping behind a bush. The men had a quick 
shot at it, but it got away. We also began to see 
buck, but too shy to approach. Kraals and 
villages were now left behind. It was lonely 
beyond words, but very beautiful, and the Tana 
was still below us. We were all longing to reach 
Nyeri, the very last outpost of civilization we 
should see for many a long day. 

December 18th.—Many mishaps and adventures. 
Crossing a bridge, the O’Murphy fell into the 
river below, which was there rushing torrent-wise 
towards a steep, Niagara-like fall, and he was all 
but swept over. The natives got him to shore. 
At a place we lunched at afterwards he began to 
shiver with ague and became so ill he had to be 
laid in the wagon. The Mere Man had to drive, 
and didn’t know how to. ‘The consequence was, 

“ stuck.” and remained there for twenty-four 
hours, for no one could make the oxen move, 
and they knew it. The Mere Man got tossed by 
one fiend of an ox that went for him and sent him 
flying into the air. Then he was laid up. The 
Soldier-man tried next, but might as well have 
attempted to budge the mountains. Finally Sue 
and I began to feel ill—it was a bad, feverish spot 
—and so behold the lot of us stretched out on 
the grass too ill to go on, even if the oxen could 
have been made to. “We had no food ; we had 
hoped to have reached Nyeri ere this, and every- 
thing had run short. 

Nyeri Plateau, December 21st.—Here we are at 
last. It is a high, healthy mountain plateau, 
but we have gone through a lot to reach it. Yester- 
day on the cold, bare uplands a terrific thunder- 
storm overtook us. and so fearful was the rain 
that we foolishly yot under a tree for shelter, 
the men declaring it ‘would be quite safe.” 
However, Sue and I, with some woman's intuition 
of what was about to occur, insisted, after a short 
rest, on leaving the tree, rain or no rain, and very 
unwillingly the whole party moved on. We 
had hardly gone a quarter of a mile when the 
tree was struck. We were all looking back at 
the time, and saw it happen, an awe-inspiring 
sight. The lightning, like a great scarlet snake, 
shot down from the sky, and rent the tree in 
twain. We were by now wet through and 
through, and looked a most miserable party. 
Here and there on the road we had picked up 
wandering natives to carry part of our baggage, 
and so lighten the Scotch cart. So our retinue 


gradually grew, till it now numbered about 
thirty. We had started with ten servants between 
the two families and the O’Murphy, and _ these 
had now also swelled with “ slaves” picked up 
by each man en route, the slaves doing all the 
work unless we interfered. I wish I had photos 
of some of our servants. They were very quaint. 
There was the ‘“‘ Highland Chieftain,” Sue’s own 
boy, so called because his chief article of 
attire was a rakish-looking Tam-o’-Shanter. Then 
came our Abdullah, the Sphinx. Then the 
“Umpichie,” or cook, a great big Portuguese 
negro with a jolly face and a jaunty gait. He 
was a splendid cook, and served us up soups fit 
for the Carlton, when to our certain knowledge 
all he had was hot water, onions, and curry 
powder. “‘Singali’”’ was yet another, a sulky, 
peevish-looking creature, one of the table-boys, 
who was always getting the stick from the Mere 
Man, who has at times a hot temper, the results 

of which, however, were often most gratifying. 
At oné river where we stopped one day for lunch, 
for instance, a porter who had been terribly 
troublesome was kicked by the Mere Man into 
a thick papyrus swamp and disappeared with 
a loud squelch. 

“That'll settle Aim,” growled the Mere Man, 
and, lo ! half an hour later there emerged into our 
midst a new and beaming table-boy, clad in the 
regulation long white nightdress and with a red 
fez on his head. He prostrated himself, and 
announced that his porter clothes were lost in 
the swamp, and these had been lent him by 
Abdullah. As he was now a reformed character, 
he added, he considered he deserved promotion. 
He waited so well that he got it, and became one 
of our best servants, and I always said of him, 
“He went into the swamp a bad porter, and 
came out a good table-boy.” 

The Infant Phenomenon had his own “ pic- 
canin,” about his own age, to wait upon him, 
and these two children, black and white, caused 
me fearful qualms throughout our travels, with 
the two rifles of the Infant carried—often at 
full cock—upon their youthful shoulders. In 
their frantic excitement to kill something, no 
matter what, the muzzles often pointed straight 
at me or Sue on our mules behind. The Infant 
was certainly a marvellous shot, and the day 
we were all ill he was responsible for the principal 
ingredients of an excellent pigeon-pie when we 
arrived that night in time for dinner. 

A sorry procession we looked, however, after 
our drenching in the thunderstorm. 

“There is a stream down in the valley and 
a large tree,” said the O’Murphy to the dejected 
and dripping party. ‘“ We'llstop there. Umpichie, 
you run ahead with the table-boys and make 
us hot tea, or we shall all have fever again.” 


“ 
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The hot tea did us good, and afterwards feeble 
demands were heard for dry clothes, if any were 
to be found, and we all crowded round the cart 
to see what was left dry from the downpour. 

“Not much,” said the O’Murphy, up on the 
top, throwing things down as he found them, 
hauled out of sopping kit-bags. ‘* There’s a dry 
blanket that will clothe someone, and _ these 
pyjamas, and here’s a dry skirt for one of the 
ladies.” 

Although we were now only twenty miles off 
the Equator, we were so high up that it was 
bitterly cold, especially after rain. Our teeth 
chattered, and I felt awfully ill after our hard 
trek and the many discomforts. 


cottages ; also a prison, a bazaar, and a store. 
Our appearance created a furore of excitement, 
and we were soon the centre of a large and 
admiring crowd up on the big flat camping- 
ground on the plateau, trying to hide ourselves 
while our servants hurriedly put up our tents. 

We shall remain here for several days to recupe- 
rate and get more stores before plunging into the 
great unknown which lies beyond. Up to now we 
have, at far intervals, come across an occasional 
kraal or some lonely little farm dropped from 
the clouds, as it were, upon some equally lonely 
scene. But after Nyeri all that ends. 

Opposite our plateau is Mount Kenia, and it 
seems as if you could almost touch her with 


A camp under the mimosa trees. 


I was too depressed to even try and snap-shot 
the O’Murphy driving the oxen in his pyjamas, 
while the Mere Man stalked along in a Roman 
toga consisting of a scarlet blanket fastened 
round his neck by Sue with a safety-pin, which 
kept giving way. 

Sue declared I looked most picturesque riding 
my mule in brilliant green cycling skirt, 
with a bed-jacket atop of blue flannel trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace. She wore a_ pink 
flannelette nightdress—very difficult to manipu- 
late when riding astride upon a mule who was 
so refreshed by the rain that he behaved like 
a circus zebra. Only the Soldier-man remained 
in his own wet clothes, being intent upon going 
after a flight of fat duck which had quacked 
over our heads while we were having our hot 
tea. 

At Nyeri there is a District Commissioner, and 
other officials of lesser note, dwelling in pretty 


your hand. When you look down to the valleys, 
however, and see the huge patches of forest, 
with great open plains beyond, then forest again, 
while silver ribbons denote the rivers, you know 
that broad spaces, taking many days to travel, lie 
between you and mighty Kenia of the White Head. 

Our path is to lie not so much towards her 
snows as alongside them. It is wild, almost 
unknown country, with—who shall say >—much 
danger, perhaps, lying in wait for us. 

Up here are food, aid in case of necessity, white 
faces, and touch now and then with the outer 
world, far removed though it is. The British 
flag floats lazily against the deep blue sky, and 
as evening falls the sweet familiar “ Last Post ” 
sounds from the police lines. 

In a few days all this will be no more. A voice 
is calling us from over the forest and plain, and 
in our dreams we have already obeyed it—a voice 
that says, “ Iam the Wild ; I call you. Come!” 


(To be continued.) 


The 
Night-Watchmans Story. 


Told by ERNEST PRENTIS, and set down by WILL PRENTIS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. E, WIGFULL. 


A thrilling account of a very narrow escape from death. 


“The adventure happened to my brother,” 


writes Mr. Prentis, “and is absolutely true in every particular.” 


ee) HE following adventure occurred to 
me many years ago, in the palmy 
days of steamboating on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. 
~ It was in the early winter of 1885 
that I shipped out of Paducah, Kentucky, on 
the steamer Bengal Tiger, belonging to the 
Huntington and St. Louis Towboat Company, 
as night-watchman. I did not have much diffi- 
culty in securing the berth, as I had had con- 
siderable experience in this line of work ; never- 
theless, I was much pleased, as I had been idle 
longer than was either satisfactory or profitable 
to me. 

The commander of the Tiger, which had put 
into this port for stores and to make some slight 
repairs to her engines, I found to be a bluff old 
German of few words, and these few directly to 
the point. It did not take me long, therefore, 
to store my few worldly belongings and take my 
place as a member of his crew. 

At about 5 p.m., when all the stores were 
aboard, and the six big empty ‘‘ model ” barges, 
together with a fuel flat, had been snugly winched 
into place ahead of the steamer, we started on 
our voyage for the upper waters ‘of the Ohio. 

It was a long, slow voyage. The weather was 
delightful throughout, and we reached the West 
Virginia town about twelve hours earlier than 
we had anticipated. Here we received orders 
to wait for several days, until the barges then 
b.ing loaded were ready for transportation. 

During the first two or three days of our stay 
at Huntington the weather continued unusually 
balmy and spring-like for the season, and then, 
with little warning, one of those howling bliz- 
zards came tumbling down out of the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, driving huge billows of snow 
before it and bringing bitterly cold weather in 
its wake. 

The morning set for our departure was very 
cold, but the snow had ceased ; the sun shone 
brightly, reflecting dazzlingly the intense white- 
ness of the heavy coating of snow over the earth 
and the house-tops. A fringe ot ice edged the 
shore, and a thin coating was gradually forming 
over the surface of the river. 


The advisability of sending the boat out was 
gravely discussed by the officials of the company, 
but as it was highly important that the cargo 
should be forwarded as soon as was regarded as 
at all practicable, it was finally decided to take 
the risk. 

At the time of our departure, shortly after 
dusk, the weather had moderated slightly, but 
it was still quite cold. The night was as pro- 
pitious for navigation as even our habitually- 
discontented old chief pilot could have wished for 
—bright and starlit, with scarcely any wind, and, 
considering the large fleet of iron-laden barges 
we had in tow, our progress was quite satis- 
factory. 

But these favourable conditions were destined 
to be short-lived, for with the approach of dawn 
came an abrupt and radical change. A mass of 
threatening grey clouds banked up heavily in the 
north-western sky ; the weather grew rapidly 
colder, and about six o’clock a heavy snowfall, 
driven before a stiff head-wind, rendered our 
progress very slow. The pilot had to be con- 
stantly on the alert to keep the boat and fleet to 
their course—which work, be it known, in no 
measure added sweetness to his rather peppery 
temper. 

All day long the gale continued with unabated 
fury, and there was seldom any cessation in the 
heavy fall of snow. At no time, however, did 
the storm assume what we regarded as very 
serious proportions, and as our captain was 
anxious to get his boat beyond the danger zone— 
that is, farther south—he would not consent to 
tying up. With the approach of night the wind 
blew with less force and the fall of snow dimin- 
ished, but the temperature went down at an 
appalling rate. Ice was now forming rapidly, 
and, though not yet very heavy, it cut against 
the bows and sides of the barges with a sharp 
metallic ring that was anything but reassuring. 

At about 11 p.m. I was ordered by the pilot to 
the head of the fleet to tighten up a line con- 
necting two of the barges, one of the duties of a 
towboat-watchman being that of keeping taut 
the cross-lines connecting the barges, which are 
placed abreast in front of the steamer. This is 
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accomplished with the aid of a small hand- 
capstan located on the head of each barge, and 
is necessary because when one of these lines 
slackens the barges drift backwards and forwards, 
and thus greatly retard the work of the pilot in 
holding the ficet to its proper course. 

At the time I received the order I was com- 
fortably toasting my shins before the red-hot 
stove in the cabin, dreaming of a flower-covered 


tushed seethingly through the narrow inter- 
stices between the barges, and the ice, now 
grown very heavy, pounded against their iron- 
sheathed sides with a mighty din. 

When I reached the head of the barge to which 
Thad been directed I at once proceeded to grope 
around for the offending line. It was intensely 
dark out there ; the wind cut like a knife, and 
altogether the scene was one calculated to inspire 


Eroest Prentis, whose narrow escape from death is here related. He is now employed as a 
United States mail-carrier. 


cottage in the Far South, where, even then, 
perhaps, my grey-haired mother was wondering 
where her long-absent boy was on this par- 
ticular night. You may therefore imagine I 
did not at all fancy the thought of leaving these 
pleasant fancies and the genial warmth of the 
stove to face the cutting wind and driving snow 
outside. There was no way out of it, however ; 
so, drawing on my rubber boots and great-coat, 
I picked up my lantern and descended the stairs. 
Heavens ! how black it appeared as I looked 
out over the expanse of heavily-laden barges. 
An icy thrill, which, looking back upon the 
moment, I have never been able to convince 
myself was entirely due to the intense cold, 
passed swiftly through my veins, and a con- 
vulsive shudder—“ funk,” the men on the boat 
would probably have called it—shook me from 
head to foot. The boat’s carpenter stood near 
the furnace doors, muffled to the eyes and puffing 
contentedly at a short black pipe. I asked him 
to accompany me, and, though he smiled a little, 
he complied with my request. As we stepped 
from the low, rakish bow of the towboat on to 
the slippery gunwales of the barge and proceeded 
to pick our way cautiously along the dangerous 
passage, I leading, lantern in hand, the water 


uneasiness in even a stouter heart than mine. 
Meeting with little success in my search for 
the line, I raised my lantern in order to secure a 
better view of the surroundings. 

As I did so the reflection of the rope was cast 
on the deck of the barge directly in front of 
where I stood, and in the uncertain light I made 
a mistake that might seem a very absurd one, 
but which, in the circumstances, was a very 
natural one—I took the shadow for the rope 
itself. I stepped forward to grasp this shadow, 
which I believed to te the substance, and then 
the inevitable happened. My foot caught in 
the bight of the line ; I made a frantic effort to 
grasp it with my free hand, but failed, and, with 
a wild cry, the like of which I hope never again 
to hear from any other living creature, I plunged 
headlong into the river directly between the 
prows of the two barges. 

As I was falling I had the presence of mind, 
or the inst’nct, or whatever you may choose to 
term it, to take a deep inspiration, and tq this 
act alone I attribute my presence in this world 
to-day, for I was instantly drawn with resistless 
force under the barge from which I had fallen. 
This barge, of the “ model” type, was about 
two hundred feet in length, and, of course, I was 
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“I plunged headlong into the river.” 
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under it sut a few moments ; yet in that brief 
period, while I bumped and wallowed like a log 
against the bottom of the boat, more thoughts 
passed through my mind than I could possibly 
record in this narrative. 

Then, with a jerk, my mind came back to the 
present. I wondered if the carpenter had heard 
my agonized scream. If not, then he must have 
aoticed the sudden extinguishing of my lantern, 
which went down with me. But above all these 
thoughts suddenly arose another, and a most 
horrifying one. Directly in rear of the barge I was 
under was the fuel-flat referred to at the begin- 
ning of this narrative, and then came the sharp 
bow of the steamer, under which I must in- 
evitably pass if I was so fortunate as to escape 
the ordeal of the two barges. 

Should I—could I—by any possible chance 
escape the great revolving wheel 2 Even though 
the carpenter knew of my peril, would it be 
possible for him, in the din of the storm and the 
pounding ice, to give the alarm to the pilot in 
time to have the engines stopped before I reached 
it ? : 

These thoughts had no sooner flashed through 
my brain than up I popped, like a cork, in the 
wake of the big model barge, and once again my 
presence of mind or instinct served me well. I 
expelled the pent-up air from my lungs, took 
another great breath, and instantly rolled, log- 
like, under the broad rake bow of the flat. 

Fortunately, however, this barge was not as 
long as the first, and in a few seconds I again 
came to the surface—this time directly in front 
of the sharp bow of the steamer. 

For the third time I caught my breath quickly, 
and then the iron cut-water on the bow struck 
m2 a severe blow in the side, and for the space of a 
few scconds I knew nothing. A strangling sensa- 
tion quickly restored my failing senses, and, 
inspired with a horrible dread of the great wheel, 
I made a desperate effort to draw myself to the 
side of the hull. But my struggles were in vain, 
for the suction due to the momentum of the 
vessel held me a helpless prisoner to the keel. 

Finally, with an unuttered prayer on my lips, 
I made one last supreme effort, and, aided 
probably by the reduced speed of the boat, 
managed to free myself from the suction and 
once more came to the surface—this time on the 
port side, but a few feet forward of the wheel. 
Then, with a thrill of joy, I realized that the 
engines had been stopped. 

Quickly I drifted to the stern of the vessel 
and clutched one of the wet, slippery paddles. 
Frantically I gripped it and was slowly raised 
from the water, for the wheel was still lazily 
rolling with the current. 

I clung desperately to my frail hold, but the 


horror of my situation was again forced upon me 
when I found that, in my exhausted condition, 
I was unable to retain my grip. I dug my finger- 
nails into the spongy wood, but gradually my 
numbed and almost frozen fing-rs relaxed, and 
again I fell helplessly back into the icy water. 

I was, and am still, an excellent swimmer, 
but I had been so cruelly battered and bruised, 
so benumbed by the freezing water, and so 
weakened by my strenuous, though apparently 
hopeless, fight for life, that it seemed quite im- 
possible to continue the unequal contest any 
longer. Furthermore, of what avail was my 
knowledge of swimming in the Stygian darkness 
of the night, with che ice grinding and crunch- 
ing menacingly around me, at any moment 
threatening to crush out the little life remaining 
in my body, and the falling snow hanging shroud- 
like over the water, blotting out all trace of the 
outline of either shore ? 

The momentum of the steamer, even after her 
engines had been stopped, soon carried her far 
down the river. Only for a few minutes could I 
trace her shadowy outlines; then the dense 
billows of snow closed around her, and the utter 
hopelessness of my situation was forced upon me 
withan intensity that I had not before experienced. 

The huge ice-floes continued to grind about me, 
crushing together with tremendous force as if 
testing their mighty power, and the awful dread 
was constantly upon me of being caught between 
two of the great masses and having my life 
crushed out. 

My great-coat and boots seemed constantly 
tugging at my exhausted body, as though trying 
to drag me down to a quicker and more merciful 
death, yet to have removed them would 
merely have hastened the end, for they served 
as some slight protection from the freezing 
waters. Already my limbs were beginning to 
cramp frightfully, but I fought against this added 
horror with the same desperate craving for life 
as the proverbial drowning man who grasps at a 
straw. 

At last, after what seemed hours of exhausting,” 
hopeless struggling, my mind began to wander. 
I was in my childhood’s home, a youngster again. 
A great fire was roaring in the wide, old-fashioned 
fireplace, and my father sat on one side, my 
mother on the other. 

I was suddenly aroused from these pleasan* 
fancies by a sharp blow on the head. The shock 
partially restored my waning senses, and I saw 
that a small piece of ice had struck me. I pushed 
it from me angrily, and again came the dread 
realization of my terrible situation. 

Presently I became dimly conscious of the 
approach of a boat, and my heart gave a great 
bound. 
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éripped the paddle and was slowly raised {rom the water.” 
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Nearer and nearer it came, though it was 
barely discernible through the thick veil of snow. 
Summoning all my remaining strength, I fairly 
shrieked at them. 

A mocking peal of laughter rang over the 
water, and to my horror the boat was instantly 
put about, and in a few minutes disappeared 
in the misty darkness of the night. Again and 
again I screamed, in a frenzy of fury and despair, 
and once more the fiendish laughter was wafted 
faintly to my ears. 

Another piece of ice, larger than the first, with 
jagged, knife-like edges, struck savagely against 
my head. An icy wave washed over my face. 
T struggled feebly, but had not the strength to 
keep myself afloat any longer. Down, down 
I went, to an interminable depth, it seemed, 
and then, how strange! Every little wave that 
but a moment ago had wearied me with its 
incessant swish, swish, now produced the most 
ravishing music! 

There followed a most provoking and harrowing 
din of voices, grating harshly on my ears. Next 
I was rudely jerked about, soundly pummelled, 
and then came merciful oblivion. 

A few hours later—just how many I have never 
known—I opened my weak and swollen eyes, 
and found I was lying ona cot in the comfortable 
cabin of the Bengal Tiger. A red-hot stove was 
near me, and the roar of steam through the 
exhaust pipes, as well as th. gentle vibrating 
motion, told me that the beat was under way. 
At my bedside sat my fi.end, the carpenter, 
quietly puffing at the inevitable pipe, and from 
his lips I received the details of my rescue. 

When I took that plunge from the bow of the 
barge he had heard my cry, and as quickly as 
possible notified the pilot. Though, of course, 
little hope of my rescue was entertained, the 
engines were immediately stopped, a small boat 
lowered, and the apparently fruitless search 
began. 

This was rendered exceedingly difficult and 
hazardous, because of the intense darkness, the 
blinding snow, and heavy running ice. 


When I was finally sighted the searchers, of 
whom he was one, headed their boat directly 
towards me, only to find their way blocked by an 
immense field of ice. They were then compelled 
to make a wide détour around this and to work 
their way towards me in a slow, zigzag fashion, 
in order to escape the many smaller ice-floes, 
and I now realized that it was this circumstance 
which, in my semi-conscious condition, led to the 
impression that I was being callously abandoned 
to my fate. 

Their shouts of encouragement my benumbed 
senses conceived to be mocking laughter. 

I was sinking, probably for the last time, 
when the boat reached me, and I was lifted into 
it wholly unconscious. 

It was found necessary to cut the boots from 
my swollen and half-frozen feet, and although 
my companions did everything in their power 
to make me comfortable, my sufferings were 
excruciating when the warmth began to gradually 
penetrate my body and limbs. 

When the boat arrived at Cincinnati tncy 
conveyed me to the marine hospital, where I was 
confined to a ward for a fortnight, for, apart 
from my frozen limbs, I suffered not a little 
as a result of the terrific battering I had received 
in my bout with the bottom of the boats, and 
two ribs were fractured by the blow I received 
in the side from the sharp bow of the steamer. 
In addition, the hospital surgeons found it 
necessary to remove two toes fromeach of my feet. 

The captain, who accompanied me to the 
hospital, gave me a warm hand-clasp upon 
leaving, as well as a pressing invitation to resume 
my duties as soon as my condition would permit, 
which, however, I very thankfully, though 
firmly, declined. 

Instead, upon my discharge from the hospital, 
I repaired to my old Southern home, and, 
though more than once since I have been put 
to the necessity of seeking employment, I have 
never for a moment felt the slightest desire to 
again take up the life of a watchman on a river 
towboat. 
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A chatty account of yet another of ‘Penelope’s” holiday 

jaunts—this time to the ‘Land of a Thousand Lakes,” where 

she saw most of the things worth seeing. Recent events have 
probably caused brighter days to dawn for little Finland. 


(eee ENELOPE has decided that islands 
‘are a mistake. The reason for this 
harsh judgment is that last. winter, 


mails, she was cut off for some Weeks 
from communication with Li Hung Chang, the 
haughty Pekingese ruler of our humble home. I 
remembered enough Latin from my schooldays 
to point out that it is in the nature of islands to 
be isolated and insulated, and she forgave them 
so far as to say she wouldn’t mind looking at 
them from the mainland. Our choice for our 
latest trip having fallen on Finland, she had the 
opportunity of observing them at the rate of at 
least three hundred a day during the greater 
part of our tour. 

The Swedish lakes are also pretty thick with 
them. You will often see a large notice-board 
saying “ Lots,” which seems an obvious remark 
at first, but it really meant that on that island 
dwells a pilot. 

Talking of pilots, when you take to the water 
in the Land of a Thousand Lakes—as they call 
Finland till you are tired of hearing it—it is as 
well to see that you are on a native-owned ship, 
with a native in charge. By a recent ordinance 
the Russians have replaced the Finns as far as 
they can, and it would be small comfort, if you 
came to grief in some of those intricate channels, 
to be told that your pilot had had a wide expe- 
rience on the Caspian. Nowadays it is almost 
easier to cross to Finland than to cross Piccadilly, 
but Penelope, who cannot abide a ‘ beaten 
track,” would have none of the assistance 
of the Finland Line, whose kindly agent is 
prepared to start you from Hull any Wednesday 
or Saturday and plan everything comfortably 
for you till you come back. Accordingly we 
patronized the Swedish mail from Harwich. 
The North Sea was, for once, in a balmy mood, 


and we arrived at Gothenburg in 
excellent spirits, where we trans- 
ferred to a snug little steamer. 

Two and a half days went by 
very pleasantly, gliding along the 
Gotha canal, which is helped out 
by a chain of lakes—very hanly 
as sidings when a string of timber 
barges wants to pass. 

We were a cheerful little party 
of about twenty — French, Ger- 
man, Scotch, Irish, Russian, 
Swede, and, of course, American. 
While the locks were being 
negotiated—sometimes as many 
as nine at once—we would waik 
along the towing path (all the towing is done by 
men) and buy saucers of wild raspberries from 
the children, who kept an anxious eye on the 
family china while we skewered up the fruit on 
hatpins, the only correct way of eating it. 

We saw the great falls of Trollhattan, one of 
the several “ largest in Europe.” The fall is 
really a rapid, rather disfigured nowadays with 
the great chimneys of an electric lighting and 
power plant. Next day they promised us a 
ruined abbey, but it was after bedtime when we 
arrived ; in August people do begin to take an 
hour or two's sleep at night. Stockholm is 
called the Swedish Venice. It is no more like 
Venice than it is like Hong Kong, but it is a fine 
town, though for the moment it was “not at 
home.” If you have introductions you must 
put yourself on one of the little white steamers 
that go round Lake Malar all day and nearly all 
night, calling at all the private piers of the villas 
like penny omnibuses. Some of these villas are 
very gay in colour—cherry-red or with roofs 
painted light blue. In the town itself there are 
nice public gardens and terraces for dining out- 
of-doors to the music of a band; there are also 
good hotels and plenty of water excursions. 

But Finland—‘ Suomi,’ as they call it among 
themselves—was our goal, so after a few days 
we embarked one evening on a nice clean little 
ship, very misleadingly called the Bore, and 
next morning we were at Abo in time for 
breakfast. 

“ Be it understood,” as Penelope would say if 
she was writing this—her style has been influenced 
by studying that classic work, “ Through Fin- 
land in Carts ’»—that people in search of excite- 
ment need not go to Finland ; everything there 
is far too well-managed for that. After all, 
however, many people don’t want to be excited, 
and I can honestly say that for anyone who 
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wants a holiday, Finland is one of the most restful 
places I have ever struck. There is nothing except 
scenery to worry about, and not much of that. Of 
course, I would not say so to Penelope, who ise 


busily concocting ‘ word pictures,” describing 
“Dearly opa- 
lescence ’? and 


“sleeping 
woodsreflected 
in the silent 
mere.” It is 
just one huge 
birch and pine 
forest, with 
water — lake 
and sea — so 
cut up with 
rocks and 
islands that 
you might 
take it for an 
endless _ seri 
of canals. 


es 


Six 


A scene on the Saima 
Canal. 


The falls of Trollhattan, ¢ 
which are really only a 
rapid. 


hundred feet they 
call a “height ” 
and adorn it with 
a “view tower,” 
but the blessed 
comfort of it all is 
that every view is 
exactly like the 
last, so when you 
have seen, say, 
Punkuharju, you can just sit down anywhere—— 
Nyslott is as good a place as any—in the easiest chair 
you can find, have a smoke, and feel you have seen 
the whole of everything. As a matter of fact, one 
goes on touring round most of the time on the little 
lake steamers, which are very comfortable and well- 
found, a great credit to all concerned. 

The first thing that strikes you in a new country 

a really new country, where you get away from 
menus and “a la’s’’—is the food (many will allow this 
to be true, though they would not state it openly). 
In Finland, the food question positively hits you in 
the eye, even after the advantage of a preliminary 
canter in Sweden. The only time in the day when 
no meal is to be had is at what we consider dinner- 
time. Their dinners, which begin at two, are“ off ” 


Negotiating the locks. 


A tight fit—A steamer in the 
Gotha Canal. 
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groaning side-table. Fifteen or twenty dishes, hot and 
cold, is quite a usual number. It is etiquette to take 
only four or five, but, since you help yourself, the 
selection is only limited by the size of your plate 
and the crowd round the chief attractions, such as 
cheese souffié 
and fish salad, 
No one omits the 
caviare, which 
is pink and 
fresh, very dif- 
ferent from our 
weird and smelly 
version. 

When you 
have eaten a 
good average 
meal of these 
odds and ends, 
the real business 
begins, with 
soup and fish 
and all the rest 
of it. Instead 


A summer villa near 
Stockholm. They are 
painted in the gayest 
colours, sometimes 
cherry red with light- 
blue roofs. 


One of the little piers 
in the lake. 
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at six, and sup- aah 
pers are not ob- 
tainable till after 
eight. The smér- 
gasbord is an 
institution all 
round the Baltic. 
Smor (pro- 
nounced smear) 
is, rather evi- 
dently, butter, 
and smoérgas 
means sandwich, 
though these are 
about the only 
things not repre- 
sented on the 


A view of Abo. 


Vol. xxxiv.—13 
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of soup you can have sour milk—filbunke— 
eaten with powdered ginger and sugar. All 
this happens twice a day—at breakfast the after- 
meal is somewhat shorter—and it makes you 
very thoughtful for a while after. The Finns 
have a proverb, ‘‘ Who sits longest at table 
lives longest.”” If they said “ broadest” they 
would be right. You don’t often see such 
huge people outside a show. We came to the 
conclusion that the neat little carriages, which 
were certainly a tight fit for two, are only 
meant to contain one Finn. 

The horses are 
a real pleasure 
to sec. We 
wanted to take 
one home, but 
no one will part 
with such trea- 
sures, They are 
graceful, sleek 
little creatures, 
generally chest- 
nut in colour, 
with long cream 
manes and tails, 
They are most 
amiable, and on 
the best terms 
with their 
owners, who 


treat them like members 
of the family. One of 
them tried to follow 


steps, bringing his carriage with him. The 
driver, as man to man, pointed out to him 
in a serious discourse—Finns are always 
serious—that biscuits and all good things 
come to an end for all of us, and then 
softened the return to duty with some 
sugar out of his own pocket. 

In summer the crops grow day and night, 
so you find quite good ones on the clear- 
ings. Hay is dried on young fir trees, 
lopped to look like a hat-stand with pegs. 
Two or three of these, connected by rails, 


The market at Abo. 
make the basis for the 
hayricks, which, to our 
; had a depressed, 


weak-backed appearance. The whole of 
Finland is granite, and'no one but a Finn 
would have the patience to 
plough it and carve it into 
ornaments for the houses, 


Penelope up the hotel 


The old castle at Nyslott. 
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A good deal is exported to Scot- 
land, where, forsaking truth, 
it is known henceforth as 
“Balmoral Red.” 

Scotland returns 

the compliment 

with Ayrshire 


th cows. The 

| poorest cot- 

i tagers seem 

} to get good 
milk. 

To draw 


water they 
use a big 
stone on a 
pole at the 
opposite 


A Finnish 
coachman 
waiting for 


The statue of Alexander II. and the Parliament House at Helsingfors. 


end from the bucket—just the 
way the shadoof has been 
worked on the Nile for about 
five thousand years. But 
Finland is either primevally 
simple or the last word in 
up-to-date science. 

Quite small steamers have 
search - lights, which com- 
pletely turn the heads of the 
mosquitoes, and directly they 
tie up at a quay they stick 
a peg into a post and are in excellent telephonic 
communication with the whole country. 

‘An ordinary sailor or policeman in an out-of- 
the-way village will address you in first-rate 
English, the electric lighting is superb, and 
the management of the railways could teach 
some of our English companies a 
good deal. 

\ The Post Office is under Russian 
control — one of many Finnish 


A Finnish policeman 
—He spoke English. 


A atreet scene ia Helsingfors. 
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grievances is having to use Russian stamps for all letters going out 
of Finland—so when any national movement is on foot, such as 
the great petition against the Army Bill, private enterprise and _ski- 
runners have to see the thing through. 

Alexander the First was 
a good friend to them, “I 
have kept watch over your 
liberties,” he said, quite 
truly, but nowadays they 
have to keep their own 
watch, and do it, too, with 
great discretion. 

Since the days of Alex- 
ander II. they have had 
little comfort. They still 
drape his statue in black 
or wreathe it with flowers 
on all occasions of grief or 
rejoicing. This 
annoys the Pp 
officials tre - fv 
mendously, 
as they can't 
pull the statue 
down. 
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The market at ((( 
SS 
to secure ¢ 
the appoint- 
ment of the 
notorious 
General Bobri- 
koff as Gover- 
noroftheGrand 
Duchy. Even 
the passive 
Finns couldn’t 
stand him, so 
Eugen Schau- 
mann, a young 


Women as well as 
men are employed 
in cleansing the 

streets. 


A girl pier-master. 


The present Czar declined to receive their 
deputations, and the first thing his official 
advisers did after The Hague Conference was The cathedral 
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pretty, flower-decked cemetery at Borga. They have given him a granite 
tomb even heavier than the poet Runeberg’s close by, but he is not 
allowed any inscription—just his name and the date 1904. But it 
was bad luck for them being in off.cial “bad books.” Venerable 
statesmen were always 
being hauled over the 
border to prison, and 
no one is ever the same 
after that experience. 
In all probability, how 
ever, things will go 
much better in Finland in 
future. 

The Finns and 
Russians both got badly 
left at the Tower of 
Babel. The Russian is 
in the worse plight, for, 
although the Finn has 
sixteen cases to his nouns 
—rather pretentious, 
that, for a democratic 

people professing 
the simple life 
— you can 


Helsingfors. 


noble, 
shot him 
—any 
ot ht 1. 
argument 
would 
have been 
wasted on 
a man 
like Bob- 
rikoff—and_ him- 
self afterwards. 
He is buried in a 


Washerwomen at work at 
Helsingfors. 


A corner of the market, Viborg— 
The little tower is known as “ Fat 
Katerina.” 


pronounce such _ words 
as paasiaispaiva and Ralas- 
at Abo. tusnenvolaatikko, if you take 
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plenty of time ; whereas in ‘‘ Petrograd ” even the 
street names give you the idea that you are 
looking at a blotting-pad and want a looking- 
glass to put it straight. The average man, when 
he comes to the end of a word, is capable of 
concluding that there is no more of it; but the 
Russian leaves nothing to chance and adds a 
thing like a crazy ‘“b,” lest you should seck 
farther. 

Some time ago Penclope fell a victim to 
Finnish literature. It is at present agreeably 
small in quantity, but what there is of it, I am 
told, is very good. I was able to read several 
pages of the “ Kalevala,” which is a collection 
made a century ago (by an old country doctor 
on his rounds) of a lot of unlikely legends, which 
people used to sing on winter evenings when they 
couldn’t be any duller if they tried. It is a 
sing-song metre just like “ Hiawatha,” which 
people think proves some pet theory of their 
own about “ coincident development "—till they 
hear the simple explanation that Longfellow 
copied it from a German translation. 

The principle is to make some trite reflection 
and repeat it about six times in exactly the same 
words ; of course, this may prevent brain fag 
on the part of the author or reciter, but you 
don’t feel you are getting on. For example :— 

Who shall now the tidings carry 
And repeat the mournful story ? 
First the bear will take the tidings 
And repeat the mournful story. 
Then the wolf will take, etc., etc. 


and so on through a whole menagerie. Happily 
the fauna of Finland is not unlimited. 

Once in a way there is a pathetic struggle after 
variety, and the poet speaks of a lady who had— 

Risen up before the cock-crow 
And before the hen’s son hastened. 

Still, I am sure it is all very fine ; everyone 
says so. There is a passage of sound advice, 
moreover, as to the treatment of obstreperous 
wives, at which I have turned down the page 
for Penelope's benefit. 

Finland, even more than America, is considered 
the paradise of women; they have here what 
has always seemed to me such a doubtful 
blessing—the right to work. They may be 
lawyers or bricklayers, or whatsoever they like. 
I went quite unprepared into a bank in Helsing- 
fors, and was so taken aback by a charming 
apparition standing at the cashier's desk, and 
waving me to an artistic bench with a ‘‘ Take 
place, please,” that I hardly recovered in time to 
count my change. 

The pier-masters at the countless little piers 
round the lakes and the Skargord, as they call 
the islands round the coast, are always fresh, 
pleasant-looking girls, with hair nicely plaited. 


They have to be capable, for there is plenty 
going on; besides luggage and milk-cans, you 
will often see a flitting family with chests of 
drawers and bedsteads and kitchen pans waiting 
to be put on board. 

You see the women helping to cut down trees 
or sweep the streets; they study at the same 
university as the men, wear the same caps, and 
take the same degrees. Any woman over 
twenty-four can vote as much as she likes or sit 
in Parliament, getting fifteen shillings a day for 
it. There are, as a matter of fact, only about 
nineteen women members, but they find them, I 
believe, quite inoffensive and even useful. 

Penelope—who, as I need not tell you, holds 
pronounced views on these questions—thinks 
we might do worse than shake off the dust of 
her purblind country and take a flat in Helsing- 
fors. 

Certainly Helsingfors is as nice a town as you 
could find anywhere—well-laid-out, clean, and 
bright, with not a beggar to be seen. It looks 
especially well from the Yacht Club or the 
Klippan Restaurant, where you ferry across to for 
an evening meal when the lights are coming out. 
In the new business quarter by the cathedral, 
and the residential part, the Brunnspark, you 
get the real architecture of the future ; the newest 
of nouveau art anywhere else is only feebly feeling 
its way in comparison. My wife went crazy over 
the decoration, carved owls and frogs and things, 
which must have taken some time to do; it was 
either that or simple patterns in colour. She 
used to stand and stare at people's private 
houses till I felt quite uncomfortable. There 
is a splendid wide boulevard with shops on one 
side and hotels and banks on the other. At 
each end is an open-air restaurant, and you find 
promenaders there at all hours. 

In the market one really could spend hours. 
I always like markets; you never find two 
alike even in countries side by side. The older 
ladies in Finland all look exactly alike—inquiring 
faces and spectacles. At Abo Cathedral we sat 
in the porch watching the people arrive for 
service, and honestly thought it was the same old 
lady behaving like a stage army. 

You could not have a greater contrast from 
Helsingfors than Petersburg, just across the 
water. You can go by train, of course, but most 
people prefer to sail up the Neva. St. Petersburg 
1s all splendour and savagery ; palaces stuck full 
of lapis lazuli and malachite, cathedrals full of 
ikons and jewellery. But in civilization it has 
not advanced much since the days of Shock- 
headed Peter. You can see his head on the 
new four-kopeck stamps, and his old belongings 
(the cottage where he lived, the boat that he built, 
and the candlesticks he made, that stand now 
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with games—sand-heaps and swings 
in the parks, and so on—and no 
ridiculous regulations to annoy the 
little dears. 

All things considered, Finland is a 
nice country, and we both want to 
go back there. September was get- 
ting on, and the Titania, the crack 
ship of the Finland Line, was making 
her last call at Helsingfors 
before the ice drove her to 
Hango for the winter. So we 
came lingeringly home, stop- 
ping in dear little Copenhagen 
to buy copper stuff and china 
and weep over Hamlet’s fate, 
in Liibeck to load ourselves 
with marzipan cakes for 
various eager recipients, 

’ i and in Hamburg, 
(V2 % =where Penelope — to 
CN ey . m my secret joy— 
Y é incurred official cen- 
Some travelling \ sure in the trams 
Russians are a ; for wearing pro- 
nuisance from the , ' i] truding hatpins to 
tourist’s point of : ' fa the danger of the 
view ; it is not that public. And that 
they want the best for q) 4 was the end of 
themselves — everyone our summer 
wants that—but they holiday. 
do not realize the point 
at which tipping becomes 
bribery. 

Going to Imatra “Children’s 

corner” in the 
we motored from park. 
Rattijarvi (a futile 
thing to do, for the road is tame in the 
extreme, save for the bumpy surface and for 
speculating whether you will get over the next 
little bridge of fir-tree trunks au naturel ; it 
is better to stick to the boat or go by train). 

However, we chose our seats and put our 
coats and cameras into them while we went 
into the inferior little hotel to drag some tea out 
of a reluctant waiter. A few minutes later our 
things were in the road and the car and a party 
of Russians were missing. The young lady who 
had allotted the seats to us looked as though she 
had heard something much to her advantage. 

Everyone, of course, goes to Imatra. Half a 
mile of cataract goes roaring past the hotel, and 
you have to raise your voice to speak to people at 
the same table. I am surprised that an asylum is 
not required for the residents, but for a day or two ‘ 
it is very grand. A few miles lower down are the . q 
Vallinkoski Falls, which we liked even better ; they are quite unspoilt. ——" 

The white-haired little children certainly have a giorious time in Typical school-children —Note the 
Finland; there is a remarkable thoughtfulness in providing them tirl’s sandwich-box. 


a Ps, Cite ala 
The rapids at Vallinkoski. 


on his tomb in the 
Church of Peter and 
Paul) are still the 
best things about 
the place. 
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Parker’s Lesson. 


By LEWIS TREVOR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WEBB. 


Parker was a youngster fresh from Cambridge, who went out to take up a Government billet in 

Nigeria with ideas as to how natives should be handled. After the “bus palaver” here described, 

however, he had to recast his theories. ‘‘ The story is perfectly true,’ states the Author. ‘The 
events happened in December, 1913, but for obvious reasons I have had to alter the names.” 


ARKER, who was quite a ‘small 
boy ” up at Cambridge, found him- 
self a person of considerable im- 
portance when he arrived in Nigeria. 
He had a feeling of pleasant satis- 
faction as the police drew to attention and 
saluted ; the general public pleased him when 
they doffed their hats at his approach ; and it 

gave him quite a thrill when a whole company 
of soldiers smartly obeyed the order “ Eyes 
right !”’ for his special benefit. 

“T like these savages,” he told his new col- 
leagues. “If you treat them decently, with 
consideration and politeness, they'll do the same 
for you. They are as much human beings as 
anybody. A little tact, and perfect harmony 
is bound to be the result.” 

“Oh! Parker, there’s a boundary palaver on 
at Nobi,” said the District Commissioner one 
day. “ You might go and make a survey of the 


YX) | 


town and settle the business if you can. Come 


and have a cocktail at six o'clock and I'll give 
you the details.” 

Cocktail time, accordingly, found Parker 
listening attentively to all the D.C. had to tell 
him. 

“The people are a bit truculent, I believe,” 
said the official. “I should take a pistol with 
me in case of accidents, because the town has 
only been visited once before. They are sup- 
posed to be cannibals, and all that sort of thing, 
but you'll have no trouble with them. Come 
in at once if you do.” 

“But are these people really cannibals ?” 
asked Parker, in rather awestruck tones. 

“Oh, yes; why not?” replied the D.C. 
“ They have nothing to eat but vegetable stuff, 
and naturally their systems develop a powerful 
craving for meat. At times they can’t resist 
the temptation.” 

“But isn't the revolver, perhaps, rather 
superfluous?” insisted Parker. ‘If one is 
polite and so forth to them they are bound to 
be polite in return, aren't they ?” 


“ That's very often the case,” said the D.C. 

Parker set off on foot next day, with an inter- 
preter, an orderly, three boys, and twelve 
carriers, who carried his camp-bed, his chair 
and table, his clothes-box, gun and “ chop” 
box, and a tent. 

“Nobi is a bad town, sir,” grumbled the 
interpreter when they started. “I fear too 
much.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Parker, curtly. ‘‘ Get 
a move on.” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, after a 
fifteen-mile trek through the bush, the orderly 
and the boys were erecting the tent at Nobi. A 
small gathering of chiefs was present to welcome 
the white man, each with a fowl and some yams 
as a friendly gift. Parker was very pleased, 
and, in his turn, “dashed” the chiefs some 
tobacco-leaf and tinned sausages. Moreover, 
he noticed that as each man presented his fowl 
he kissed it, to show that the bird was not 
poisoned, or otherwise unfit to eat. 

“Very friendly crowd indeed,” he mused, as 
they went away. “ And now I’ll take the gun 
and see if I can knock over a bush fowl or two 
before it gets dark.” 

While away from the camp he was astonished 
to see several earthenware pots lying in the bush, 
each containing the skeletons of two tiny babies. 
One pot looked quite new, and was surrounded 
by vultures. 

“ Orderly,” he cried, ‘‘ look! What is this ? ”” 

“ They be pickins, sar. Mammy go born two 
pickins all same time.” 

“He must mean twins,” thought Parker. 

“Tf mammy go born two pickins all same 
time,” continued the orderly, “ she be all same 
goat ; she go kill um.” 

“ Do you mean they throw pickins for bush ? "” 

“Ves, sar.” 

“ How beastly !” muttered the Englishman. 
“ What horrible ideas some of these savage races 
have!” 

Pondering thus, he arrived back at the camp. 
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“Tell Jumbo to pass chop one-time, orderly. 
Hunger catch me too much,” he said. 

““ Ves, sar.” 

Parker pushed into the tent to rest a little 
before the meal, but he found it empty. 
“* Orderly,” he shouted, “‘ where are my loads ? 
Where’s Jumbo? Jumbo live?” 

“Jumbo no live, sar. No man live, sar. All 
done go.” 

“ Which place they go?” 

“T no savvy, sar.” 

Parker was getting angry. 
terpreter,” he shouted. 

“T go look him, but I no see him, sar.” 

And it was true. Not a soul was there. The 
bed and the bath, the table and the chop-box, 
had all disappeared, and the short twilight was 
deepening fast. Parker shouted again and 
again, but not even an echo resulted. 

“This is the extension of the limit!” he 


“ Fetch that in- 


muttered. ‘“ When I get hold of those boys 
there will be trouble. Orderly!” There was 
no answer. “ Orderly!’’ But the orderly, he 


soon discovered, had also gone. He was only 
an ordinary policeman, and he did not like the 
look of things. 

“ Well, I’m jiggered !” said Parker. 

The place was as still as death, save for the 
deep rumble of thunder in the distance. All 
around him tall palms and thick bamboos 
created a maze too dark to penetrate. A few 
stars twinkled overhead, dimmed by the bright- 
ness of the moon. Parker was getting nervous. 
He could think of no explanation for this sudden 
desertion. It wasn’t a joke, because natives 
don’t joke. Was it simply a case of robbery ? 
What was he to eat, and where should he sleep ? 
He thought of leopards and snakes, and—he 
grew suddenly hot as he recalled it—‘‘ What 
was it the D.C. said?—‘ These folks are sup- 
posed to be cannibals.’’” Cannibals! He 
gripped his automatic Colt as he would have 
seized the hand of a friend. Vivid lightning 
flashed across the sky, and a great boom of 
thunder sent a shiver through his spine. 

“What would my chums of Clare think if 
they saw me now?” he muttered. “ Perhaps 
they are walking down K.P. this very minute. 
I wish to goodness I was! Why the deuce did 
I ever come to this beastly country ?” 

He took to pacing up and down. The minutes 
passed, but no line of action presented itself to 
him. Another fearful crash of thunder, and yet 
another, sounded overhead. And what was 
that other noise ? He listened intently, and the 
sound sent his heart to his mouth. 

A tornado was approaching, and the tops of 
the palms were bending before the breeze. 
Sometimes faintly, sometimes louder, he could 


hear the beating of tom-toms and a hideous 
chorus of voices. 

He tried to move from where he stood, but 
his muscles would not obey him. The sounds 
were coming nearer; they seemed to be con- 
verging on him from two or three different direc- 
tions. “ They are not coming for me,” Parker 
made himself say. “I haven’t annoyed them 
at all. Perhaps it’s a feast of welcome.” 

But the blood romped through his pulses all 
the same, and the thought of the hours of awful 
torture which might be his lot turned him sick 
and giddy. He cocked his pistol and groped 
his way amongst the trees. 


“Tam a coward,” he told himself. “I ama 
coward. I ought never to have come. I never 
will again.” 


The wind was screaming its way through the 
forest, but as he crouched down to hide he dis- 
tinctly heard an anxious voice quite close to him 
repeatedly calling, “‘ Sar, sar ! Master, master !”” 

It was a friendly voice, and Parker rose from 
the ground. His fears vanished and he became 
cool and alert. ‘‘ Yes, yes. Who are you?” 
he answered. 

“T be Jumbo, sar.” 

Parker was a live man again now. He hurried 
towards the voice, and there, revealed by the 
ceaseless flashes of lightning, stood Jumbo, his 
small house-boy, wide-eyed and trembling with 
fear. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 

“Run, sar, quick! They get plenty gin. 
They be fit to kill you.” 

He made off as if to lead the way. 

“You savvy the road proper?” Parker 
asked, eagerly. 

“T savvy, sar.” 

“Go on, then, quick !” 

And off they went, dodging the trees and 
stumbling over the uneven ground, with the 
beating of the drums and the wild shouting 
ringing in their ears. 

The lightning enabled them to reach the 
narrow bush-track, but it also revealed their 
flight to the gathering crowd, which by now 
had streamed into the camp clearing. With a 
high-pitched yell of joy, the whole black mass 
of naked figures gave chase. Parker and his 
guide had a small start, and they made the most 
of it. Their pursuers seemed to be losing 
ground. 

An idea struck the white man as he ran. 
“Perhaps if I let them catch up and make 
myself appear friendly towards them, I might 
find a short way out of the hole!” 

He paused for a second and glanced round at 
the leading natives, just ascending a slope on 
the narrow path. That momentary glance 
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almost turned 
his hair grey. 
Through gaps in 
the racing clouds 
the moon lit up 
the most devilish 
facesit is possible 
to imagine. 

Each of these 
black —counten- 
ances was twisted 
into an inhuman, 
almost fiendish, 
snarl. Their 
bared white teeth 
shone like fangs 
in the moonlight. 
Out of the dis- 
tance, from 
behind the on- 
coming pack, he 
could hear the 
shrill, uncanny 
screaming of the 
women of the 
tribe, who, 
hidden in the 
dense bush, were 
goading on the 
gin-maddened 
natives with 
frenzied cries for 
the white man’s 
blood. Parker 
realized at once 
that no soft 
answer would 
relax those awful 
features. With 
a gasp of horror 
he plunged on 
into the darkness 
of the forest. His 
chest. was heav- 
ing with exhaus- 
tion and his heart was throbbing painfully. 

So they ran for a good half-mile, neither 
gaining nor losing ground. Suddenly Jumbo, 
the faithful black boy, who was leading, 
stumbled over an outlying root and shot forward 
on to his face. Parker almost fell over him, 
but recovered himself and swung round. A 
howl of delight came from the savages, a bare 
fifty yards behind. 

The blacks were rushing on towards him, 
their gleaming, sword-like machetes already 
raised to strike. For one instant the strange 
realization flashed across Parker’s mind that it 
was just like the rush of a pack of ‘“ Rugger ” 


“ With a yell of joy, the whole 


forwards that he had so often met as a scrum 
half on the playing-fields of Cambridge. 

But it was a moment for action. He hesi- 
tated no longer. Drawing the pistol from his 
hip-pocket, with a coolness that astonished him- 
self he glanced along the black barrel into the 
centre of the leading knot of naked figures. 
Then, five times in succession, he pressed the 
trigger, and each time a short stab of saffron 
flame spurted out into the silver moonlight. But 
the noise of the echoing reports was drowned at 
once in the wild screams of mingled pain, fear, 
hate, and fury that burst from the startled 
cannibals. With a heavy thud, almost at the 
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black mass of figures ¢ave chase.” 


Englishman’s feet, three men dropped to the 
ground. 

Nimbly as a cat Parker leapt aside to avoid 
the onslaught. But Jumbo was too late. With 
a lightning swoop, the foremost savage buried 
his machete deep into the poor boy’s skull, and 
without a sound or a quiver his body rolled 
over and lay still. The sight sent the blood 
surging to Parker’s head. He sprang at the 
savage like a wild beast, thrust his weapon 
between the gleaming eyes, and with two fierce 
shots dropped him dead. 

Terrified at the magic fire-stick and at its 
awful power to kill, the ugly horde fled to the 


cover of the 
brushwood. The 
shouting died 
away and an eerie 
stillness took its 
place. Amid the 
moving shadows 
the young com- 
missioner gazed 
with wondering 
eyes on his grim 
handiwork. 

“Ts this a vivid 
dream?” he 
asked himself. 
“ This could never 
have happened to 
me!” But the 
smell of powder, 
the growing pools 
of blood,.and his 
rapid gasps for 
breath were all too 
real for him. 

A sharp click 
behind him 
braced his mind 
for another effort. 
An arrow was 
quivering in the 
tree- trunk two 
feet to one side. 
Backing away 
from thespot, with 
his pistol ready for 
instant action, 
Parker began his 
retreat once more. 
Then, as the track 
curved through 
some yamfields, he turned and ran like a hare. 
Once or twice he slowed up to listen, but there was 
no sound of followers. The pursuit had been 
abandoned. It needed more courage than the 
men of Nobi possessed to pass that barrier of 
corpses which lay in such an ominous heap on 
the track. 

Worn out by the heat and excitement, Parker 
soon arrived at a low red mud wall, which marked 
the boundary of the next township. A friendly 
chief, astonished at the white- man’s lonely 
arrival, conducted him with profuse ejaculations 
of surprise to an isolated little Roman Catholic 
mission post, built on a hill two or three miles 
off. There, having tasted of that hospitality for 
which the Fathers are so famous, he wrote a full 
official report of the day’s experiences to the D.C. 

“Tm sorry you had such a nasty time,” said 
the senior man, when Parker arrived at the 
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“With two fierce shots he dropped him dead.” 


station next day. ‘I don’t think I’ll send the 
report any farther, though. This sort of thing 
is generally accepted as being part of one’s job 
out here ; it’s no use raising a palaver about it. 
We must visit the town together next week and 
try to recover your camp stuff. I should like 
to take some soldiers and give them a good 
pasting. 

“ By the way,” he added, as he poured out 
two glasses of lager, “‘ what about your ‘ how- 
d’you-do’ theory with natives now ?” 

“Tt certainly doesn’t seem to have much 
effect,” admitted Parker. 

“A great many men have that theory when 
they first come out,” continued the D.C. “If 


only people at home realized the great gulf 
between white and black, which would take a 
thousand years of civilization to fill, there would 
be less rubbish talked about ourselves and 
them.” 

“ You think we are going too fast ? ” 

“Tt’s hard to say. We are building an im- 
posing structure of civilization, founded on 
nothing whatever, and, what’s more, dangerously 
undermined by superstitions which are as old as 
the world. We must go softly but very firmly.” 

“ Jolly lucky I took that pistol !” said Parker. 

“ Quite,” said the D.C. ‘‘ Well, here’s luck ! ”” 
and he raised his glass to his lips. 

“ Cheero |” said Parker. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Highest House in England—The Maltese “‘ Derby’—Derelict Wealth, etc., etc. 


HE photograph 
here reproduced 
shows the highest _in- 
habited house in Eng- 
land. This is situated 
six and a half miles 
south-west of Alston, 
Cumberland, and prac- 
tically due south of 
Crossfell. The house 
stands between two 
thousand three hun- 
dred and two thousand 
four hundred feet above 
sea-level. The occu- 
pants are shepherds,and 
tend sheep on the many 
vastareas of fertile land 
lying around their 
lofty dwelling. Winter 
storms, one imagines, 
must be something to 
remember at this 
elevation. 

Horse-racing is a favourite sport the world over, but 
it is doubtful whether any nation can boast of a more 
unique racecourse or claim more remarkable ideas of 
sport than the Maltese. Once a year the road skirting 
Sliema harbour is reserved as a racecourse, and the people 
turn out in thousands to back their favourites. As will 
be seen, there is no regulation of the course ; the crowd 
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The Maltese “ Derby’ —The jockeys have no bridles or saddles 
and carry two whips —one to flog their own mounts with, and 
the other to beat back their rivals { 


The highest inhabited house in England —It is over two thousand three hundred 


feet above sea-level, and is situated in Cumberland. 


simply clears out of 
the way as the horses 
come along. The 
jockeys ride without 
bridles or saddles, and 
each carries a whip in 
either hand—one for 
his own mount, the 
other to keep back any 
horse which may try to 
overtake him. The 
correspondent who sent 
us this snapshot saw 
one of the spectators 
deliberately trip a horse 
up by putting his leg 
out, at grave risk to 
himself. These things, 
however, incredible as 
they seem to sportsmen 
in this country, are 
taken as quite a matter 
of course, and con- 
sequently hardly a year 


oe 
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A head-dress with a history—the Maltese “faldetta.” 


goes by without a fatality of some kind. All things 
considered, it is not likely that the as-you-please ” 
tules of this Maltese Derby are likely to commend them- 
selves to our Turf authorities. 

The peculiar head-dress seen in the 
graph is worn by the womenfolk of 
known as the “ faldetta.”” It is said to have originated 
under the following During the 
French occupation of Malta, over a century ago, the natives 
were subject to much persecution. Their religion was 


above photo- 
Malta, and is 


curious conditions 
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attacked, churches were 
rifled, and the women and 
children molested, This 
state of affairs so grieved 
these deeply Teligious 
people that they made a 
solemn vow to wear a 
“hood of shame" for a 
hundred years. This 
period has “now elapsed, 
which perhaps accounts for 
the gradual disappearance 
of the “ faldett and 
the increasing numbers 
of women who wear the 
“latest from Paris,” and 
generally follow European 
fashions, 

Very few people, on 
looking at the next photo- 
graph, would know that 
it represented a potential 
forest of eucalyptus 
trees, for although many 
WivE Wort readers are 
familiar with the tree, now 
that it lis so extensively 


cultivated, few are acquainted with the curious seed-cases, 
which, as they ripen, shedding the long tentacles and 


Derelict wealth—The desolate beaches of South Geo: 
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A forest in embryo—Curious seed-pod of the eucalyptus tree, 


lishments are poten 
with hundreds of tho: 


ria. near the South Pole, are covered wi 
worth a fortune for the oil they contain 


splitting open to emit the 
seeds, resemble numerous 
quaintly - contorted faces, 
The s are exceedingly 
small, and each little com- 
partment contains some 
hundreds of the tiny dark 
red, coral - like seeds, so 
that from the whole case, 
if each fructified, an 
immense forest would 
emerge. The vitality of 


the seeds is great; even 
after they have been 
shaken from their cases 


and stored away for a long 
time, they will grow when 
planted. “The seeds emit a 
faint odour of eucalyptus, 

South Georgia, that little- 
known, desolate land in 
the South Polar regions, is 
chiefly noted for its valuable 
whaling industry. There are 
stations scattered here and 
there along the coast, and 
the beachesneartheseestab- 
ial gold mines, for they are covered 
usands of tons of whalebones, strewn 


= 


ith thousands of tons of whalebones, 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give you 

the telephone right-of-way anywhere, at all times? 

Your telephone instrument, which consists of 130 

different parts, is only the entrance way to your share 
of the vast equipment necessary in making a call. 

Your line is connected with the great Bell highways, 
reaching every state in the union—with its poles, copper 
wire, cross arms and insulators in the country; its under- 
ground conduits, manholes, cable vaults and cables in the 
cities. 

You have the use of switchboards costing upwards 
of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits of countless in- 
ventions which make possible universal telephone talk. 

Your service is safeguarded by large forces of men 
building, testing and repairing lines. You command at 
all times the prompt attention of one or more operators. 

How can such a costly service be provided at rates 
so low that all can afford it? 

Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike basis by 
millions of subscribers, and by the most careful economy 
in construction and operation. A plant so vast gives 
opportunity for ruinous extravagance; and judicious 
economy is as essential to its success as is the co- 
operative use of the facilities provided. 

That the Bell System combines the maximum of 
usefulness and economy is proved by the fact that in 
no other land and under no other management has 
the telephone become such a servant of the masses. 
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here and there for miles. 


make excellent guano when crushed. 
a huge fortune to anyone treating them systematically, 


but the whalers are too 
busy collecting valuable 
cargoes of first-grade oil 
direct from the blubber 
to bother about this 
residue of their industry. 
So there the bones lie, 
as depicted in our photo- 
graph, waiting to yield 
their treasure of oil to 
some enterprising 
capitalist with the pluck 
toembark in the 
business of collecting 
them. 

The top picture, show- 
ing numerous images 
of Buddha carved on a 
large natural boulder, 
depicts the celebrated 
Holy Rock, situated near 
the Tsubosaka Temple, in 
Yamato Province, Japan. 
This is the most sacred 
stone in all Japan, and 
pilgrims come to. the 
temple from far and wide 
to pay homage to it. It 
is said that centuries ago 
many pious devotees, each 
carrying a chisel, came to 
the rock and carved 
upon it countless images 
of Buddha, each man 
working in his own 
way. 

The next photograph 
shows a cotton-wood tree, 
nearly three feet in 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The most sacred stone in all Japan—it has many images of Buddha carved on its surface, 


They would bring beavers, 


The work of the beaver on a cotton-wood tree in Canada—These clever little 
animals are able to fell a tree so that it falls in any direction they require. 


These bones are full of oil, and diameter, which those wonderful little animals, the 
started work upon. The picture 
was taken near the junction of the Athabasca and 


Mietta Rivers, Jasper, 
Northern Canada. Beavers 
are supposed to be quite 
nocturnal in their habits, 
but there are exceptions 
to the rule, as the fact 
that a beaver was seen at 
work on this tree in broad 
daylight shows. It is 
remarkable how the 
animal’s instinct enables 
it to so put in its “cut ” 
that the tree falls exactly 
in the required position. 
A few miles north of 
Marseilles, and within 
easy walk of the tram to 
Aix-en-Provence, lies a 
typical Provengal village 
that tourists usually miss. 
It was founded by the 
Romans during — their 
occupation of the South 
of France, and is built in 
accordance with the cus- 
tom of that time. The 
houses appear to be 
perched on top of each 
other, but on closer in- 
spection are found to be 
built on ledges on a 
hillside. This hill is the 
most interesting feature 
of the place. What 
appears as a sulitary crag 
is in reality a castle, the 
rooms, fortifications, etc., 
being cut out of the solid 
rock and forming a 
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A Roman “wireless” station—A remarkable igeon loft from which messages, carried by the birds, were 
8 fro 


sent by the Roman legions from the South of France to Rome. 


fortress practically impregnable in those days. At the to read the paragraph here reproduced in facsimile from 
side of the castle is a round tower, about forty feet an Australian newspaper. It will be remembered that 
in height and seven feet in this magazine was one of 
diameter. The photograph the first journals to call 


reproduced above shows 
the interior of this tower, 
which acted as the “wire- 
less station” in Roman times. 
As can be seen from the 
picture, the interior consisted 
of a series of pigeon lofts, 
from which the birds, 
bearing messages, were sent 
direct to Rome, The whole 
of the interior was con- 
structed of a very hard 
cement, which, with the 
wear of ages, is now slowly 
aying, and only one per- 
oft” now remains. 
There was accommodation 
for about two hundred and 
fifty pairs of birds, together 
with an abundant water 
and grain supply, the attend- 
ants being quartered in the 
castle. 

Wipe Wor tp readers all 
over the globe will be grieved 


Pelorus Jack, the marvellous dol- 


phin-shark-porpoise- fish which for 
years accompanied all vessels. through 
the. famous Frenchman's Pass, a New 
Zealand. waterway, is officially declared 
dead. Pelorus Jack was,the only in- 
dividual, creature, fish, animal, or in- 
sect to he protected by special Act of 
Parliament, that being necessary to 
prevent his killing by the cowardly, 
brainless hoodlums on the vessels 
which -negotiated the'said waterway, 
the: N.Z. Legislature having granted 
him a special dispensation from harm, 
by the intentional or-unthinking. About 
a year ago back P.J. was shot.at and 
wounded by- a passenger, who got out 
and used his rifle before he could be 
stopped, and after coming back a few 
times, as if in pathetic protest, depart- 
ed never to be seen again in the dap- 
gerous pa&Ssage through which he had 
for years piloted) hundreds of ships, 
big; little and medtum. Not having 
been seen now for quite a long time, 
he has, by ail the skippers ‘of that part, 
been declared dead; and thus ends one 
of the most unique histories in the ken 
of humanity 


Facsimile of an Australian newspaper paragraph, referring to 


the fate of the famous “Pelorus Jack.’ 


attention to this  self-con- 
stituted finny pilot, the 
only fish that ever achieved 
the distinction of having a 
special Order in Council 
issued for his protection. 
From time to time we 
published striking snapshots 
of “ Jack,” and when we 
announced some time ago 
that he had disappeared from 
his usual haunts, we received 
a large number of letters 
asking for further informa- 
tion. And now, it seems, 
good old“ Pelorus Jack” has 
gone to his long rest! It is 
to be hoped that some of the 
senseless folk who at various 
times “ potted” at the faithful 
fish will now feel a little 
remorse, for it is tolerably 
certain that the world will 
never look upon his like 
again. 
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“FEAR OVERPOWERED US WHEN KOTZOU HAD LEFT US.” 
(SEE PAGE 200.) 
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From the Notebook of DMITRI GARKIN. Translated by 
ETHEL CHRISTIAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BIRON ROGER. 


In the summer of 1913 a Russian exploring expedition found the dead bodies of two white men 
on a desolate island in the Arctic Ocean. How they came to be there and what fate had befallen 


them remained a mystery until a diary found in their hut was examined. 
published below, isa poignant human document—a veritable voice from the grave. 


This diary, which is 
‘hough dis- 


jointed, fragmentary, and written without literary skill, it depicts with amazing actuality the awful 


ordeal the two men underwent before death released them. 


It is not often that the world has 


the opportunity of reading so moving a narrative. 


IN the summer of 1913 an expe- 
fj dition led by a Russian engineer, 
} Monsieur B. N. Béguicheff, visited 
@ all the islands of the Arctic Ocean 
situated in that part of the open sea 
included between the mouths of the Rivers 
Khatanga and Anadir. On one of these islands, 
a few score miles from Cape Préobrajenski, the 
explorers saw an isba (hut) which, though 
evidently recently built, appeared to be deserted. 
They entered it ; within lay the dead body of a 
man. Near the corpse, on a table, was a note- 
book with a cover of American leather. On the 


first e, written in pencil, were the words: 
Vol. xxxiv.—14, 


“Recollections of Our Life.” These “‘ Recollec- 
tions,” it appeared, were those of two gold- 
seekers, Garkin and Séménoff, who had come to 
prospect on the island. The signature was 
“* Dmitri Garkin.” 

M. Béguicheff and his companions, having 
glanced at this book, made an examination of the 
island and discovered on the other side of the 
mountain which rises in the middle a second 
corpse, half-eaten by animals. What terrible 
drama had been enacted on this desolate island ? 

Perusal of the “ Recollections” of Dmitri 
Garkin revealed the secret of the tragedy. 
Although consisting only of short notes, without 
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any claim to literary style, they form a “ human 
document ” of inestimable value. They give an 
account of the heroic struggle carried on against 
the implacable forces of Nature by the two 
courageous gold-seckers, a struggle which was a 
perpetual alternative of hope and despair, and 
which was fated to end most tragically. 

Only one man in the whole world—a Japanese 
pilot named Kotzou—knew where the two bold 
adventurers had gone to seck their fortune. 
Accustomed to the difficult navigation in the 
waters of the Arctic Ocean, Kotzou, whose 
occupation was whale-fishing and _ provisioning 
the whalers in Bering Sea, took the two friends 
to the Siberian coast, near an island which he 
called ‘‘ Blue Fox Island,” promising to come 
and bring them provisions the following year. 
When the second year came, however, the 
hapless Russians looked for his schooner in vain. 
This desertion meant for them famine and 
ultimate death. 

The “ Recollections” of Dmitri Garkin, which 
we publish below, scrupulously respecting the 
simplicity and occasional childishness of their 
tone, depict most poignantly an agony which 
would have been more awful still if the unfor- 
tunate men had not found consolation in a 
profound and ardent faith. 


June 22nd, 1910.—The Japanese 

The Search pilot, Kotzou, disembarked us in 

for Gold. a Samovede village in the Bay of 

Atabarsk. Ife left next day, 
leaving a sailing-boat for our use. 

Fear overpowered us when Kotzou had left us. 
When he bade us good-bye he promised to stop 
next summer at the island which he calls “ Blue 
Fox Island,” on his way through Bering Strait 
with the whale-fishers. He is to bring us flour, 
salt, dried meat, tools, and stores of all sorts. 

Up to July roth we visited all the waterfalls 
and brooks, and everywhere we found either 
stakes marking out claims, or gold-seekers, like 
ourselves, digging in the ground. They say that 
in the brooks, tributaries of the Rivers Khatanga 
and Khalanga, there is a good deal of gold, and 
that precious stones are to be found there. The 
bed and the sand of the Khatanga are also said to 
contain pearls. The Samoyedes have shown me 
large stones of excellent appearance, with much 
red gold in them. * 

We have decided to sail towards Blue Fox 
Island. People here speak of that island, saying 
that the ground there is very rich in gold. 

July 12th.—We have been sailing since morning. 
We left at dawn. Towards noon the fog lifted ; 
until then we had been guided by the compass, 
according to Kotzou’s directions. We met ice- 
bergs which glittered in the sun with rainbow 


hues, positively hurting one’s eyes. Séménoff 
shot at a flock of swans to-day ; they were so 
numerous that they looked like an arch over the 
sea. We saw some walrus on a piece of ice ; 
they did not appear to be at all afraid of us. It 
was three o'clock when we arrived in sight of 
Blue Fox Island. It is just what Kotzou 
described to us. First of all, a long cliff disap- 
pearing in the sea at its lower end ; then, in the 
middle of the island, a mountain. There were a 
great many trees and bushes. When we 
approached the cliff swarms of birds flew away, 
like a cloud of snow carried by the wind—geese, 
swans, ducks, gulls, and other sea-birds. Here 
and there dark masses plunged noisily into the 
sea ; these were seals and walruses. 

July 15th—We have cut down 

Favourable wood. There is good pine-wood 

Signs. here. We are making the frame- 
work of a hut to shelter us. 

July 16th.—Whilst Vassili Séménoff was busy 
with this work, I went up the course of the largest 
stream on the island to look for traces of gold. I 
found quartz showing green spots and veins. 
That is a favourable sign. 

July 23rd.—The hut is finished, and we have 
put in a stove of stone and loamy clay. We 
shall have to endure the smoke, for we are not 
first-rate masons. 

July 25th—Once more, but this time in com- 
pany with Séménoff, I walked along the stream. 
We washed the sand in a shovel and took out 
fifteen little gold scales, one of which weighed 
nearly a gramme. That looks well. May 
Heaven reward us for our toil! But what work 
must be done, what privations must be endured ! 

August 2nd.—Up to noon to-day there was a 
cold, damp. thick, penetrating fog. It is evident 
that the frost is coming. We have cut wood and 
gathered a great many dead branches and a lot 
of dried seaweed, which we can use to light our 
fire. 

August 10th.—There is an abundance of fish 
on the shore and in all the streams. We are 
preparing our nets. We have a large barrel in 
which to salt down the result of our fishing. 

August 15th.—We catch the fish with our 
hands. ‘There is a great deal of khetta and 
gorboucha (fish peculiar to Russian waters), an 
abundance of sturgeon, and a quantity of silvery 
fish resembling herrings. We put part of our 
catch in the barrel, salted down, and we hung 
the remainder on a cord in the wind, spread out 
well so as to dry it. Fish, salt and dry, will form 
an important part of our food. 

August 20th —We have spent a very disturbed 
night. The foxes fought like mad dogs on the 
sand of the shore, tearing from one another the 
offal of the fish which we had caught. I fired at 
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them once, and I must have aimed right, for I 
saw one of the foxes running away limping. 
August 25th.—The fogs are growing thicker 
and thicker. To-day I went along a narrow valley. 
It surely contains a gold-bearing layer, which 
ought to yield forty grammes of gold at least. 
I intend to divert from its course a certain 
stream which has attracted my notice, turn it 
into this valley, and make in the lowest part of 
the hollow a reservoir of stones and clay. All the 
gold-bearing deposits brought down by the 


found in the valley where we are working a 
precious stone of a red colour, no doubt a ruby 
or fine almandine. 
September 1st—The weather has 
The Coming grown cold in real earnest. All 
of Winter. at once the temperature fell fifteen 
degrees below zero. And what a 
wind! It produces the effect of a burn on the 
face. Séménoff went into a taiga (marshy forest) 
with our gun, and brought back some grouse. 
He said that he saw a couple of reindeer, and 


“I found quartz showing green spots and veins. That is a favourable sign.” 


waters of the stream will lodge in this reservoir, 
and it will thus be easier to collect them. During 
the day I succeeded in extracting a pound and 
a half of native gold, and a great deal more 
escaped me. Vassili Séménoff, for his part, 
washed the sand and gravel. 

August 30th.—Every day we pick up some gold 
in this valley. Whilst I was admiring a nugget, 
Séménoff discovered another at the mouth of 
the stream of which I have spoken. We have 
already collected half a pood (eight kilos one 
hundred and ninety grammes). The smallest 
piece of gold is of the size of a cockchafer. I also 


that he heard some big animal growling, no 
doubt a bear. We have drawn the boat out of 
the water, pulled it up on the beach, and put it 
under the shelter of some large planks near our 
hut. The prospect of the winter conditions is 
awful, but God will protect us. We have pro- 
visions and wood, and let us hope that we can 
withstand the severe cold. 

September—How the storm rages! It roars 
and rattles all round us. The trees are thrown 
down, the bushes are bent, the waves are curling 
furiously, boiling and dashing on the shore. 
Séménoff envies me because I can read and write. 
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“ You can read,” he says. ‘“ That makes you 
fancy you are talking with other people besides 
me.” I can indeed write, too. At the village 
school, and afterwards at the school in the town 
of Khabarof, I received books as prizes. Just 
as if some presentiment had warned me that a 
little knowledge would be useful to me, I learned 
a good many things. I know how to cut stones, 
and how to do locksmith’s and carpenter's work. 
I have also some idea of meteorology, and under- 
stand the different kinds of plants, fungi, and 
trees. ‘The wind continues its noise. We can 
hear crashings from the direction of the forest 
and the noise of ice breaking on the shore. 

In spite of the hurricane, | went into the valley 
where we have been prospecting. Everything 
is frozen. The ground is as hard as stone and 
the stream is covered with ice. No more work 
now. As I was returning to the hut, two blue 
foxes passed some distance away from me. They 
looked at me, showed their teeth dejectedly, and 
ran away into the osier beds. In the evening 
we went through our stores of dried fish. Our 
stock is abundant, and that reassures us. 

November 12th.—The Polar night has come. 
For several days past I have not written any- 
thing. We are buried under the snow, and the 
darkness is impenetrable. Séménoff and I sit 
down and play cards without speaking, for we 
have said everything that we could say, and 
have gone over our very faintest recollec- 
tions. An invincible laziness overpowers us. 
If I did as I want to do, I should sleep all the 
time. We try to throw off this torpor and force 
ourselves to take exercise. This morning we 
went out to split wood. We amused ourselves 
by digging a hole in the snow like a fox’s den. 

The cold is terrible. The wind blows in from 
the sea without a pause. Under its violence the 
ice breaks. When it is breaking it makes a noise 
which resounds in our ears like the roar of 
cannon. In our hut we warm ourselves with 
tea. Without tea life here would not be possible. 

November 22nd.—A noise woke us 

The last night. At first we thought 
Mysterious of blue foxes, or supposed that 
Sleigh. = a bear had come into our neigh- 
bourhood. But soon the noise 

stopped. In the morning, when I went out to 
fetch wood and water, I saw on the newly-fallen 
snow the track of a sleigh and three reindeer. 
I was extremely surprised by this discovery. 
Where did this sleigh come from? We called 
out, and lit a fire on the roof of the hut, but no 
one answered. We could see by the track that 
the sleigh had been very heavily loaded, and that 
the reindeer ran fast. Two persons must have 
been on the sleigh, for beside each of the ruts 
made by the runners there were the footprints 


of aman. The double furrow is to be seen on 
the snow as far as the wood. There it turns 
towards the sea and continues on the ice. Who, 
then, could have passed so near us last night ? 
Vassili Séménoff admits to me that he is frightened 
when he thinks of this mysterious sleigh and its 
two occupants. As for me, I find the thing 
incomprehensible. 

November 27th.—Two Samoyede or Ostiak 
sleighs have arrived on our island. Their 
occupants asked us if we had not seen in the 
last few days a sleigh drawn by three reindeer 
and carrying a man and a young girl. The 
young man has committed a crime. He has 
carried off the girl from her sweetheart, after 


’ killing the latter by splitting his head with an 


axe. The pursuers, who are the father 8f the 
dead man and the brother of the girl, want to 
kill the abductor. I showed them the tracks 
of the mysterious sleigh near the forest. They 
set out again at once. Their impatience and 
their desire for vengeance were so great that they 
would not even enter our hut. 

December 1st.—The cold is more severe. On 
the sea the ice breaks incessantly with the noise 
of acannonade. ‘The blue foxes keep on yelping. 
To-day Séménoff, with a blow from an axe, 
killed one of these animals which was already 
half dead from cold. We tried to cook it. We 
wished to know if, in case of famine, we could 
eat the flesh of these foxes. But it was 
impossible ; the flesh smelt horrible. 

AH the night through the cold made the 
beams of our hut crack. The stove does not 
heat well. We lay down, enveloped in our thick 
cloaks and in bags. It is dark, it is terrifying. 
To think that away in towns there is light and 
animation! We are as unhappy as the wild 
beasts in their lairs. If Kotzou does not keep 
his promise, we shall die here. May Heaven 
pardon me! I do not complain. I was desperate 
and I suffered in my heart. 

December 15th.—No one else has come to visit 
us in our winter quarters. We have heard 
nothing more of the Samoyedes. Soon it will 
be Christmas, the festival of our Lord. What 
a festival for us! There is rejoicing even in the 
poorest of villages, but here—— It is better 
for me not to think of that. We can, at any 
rate, say that we are the farthest north Christians. 
Séménoff and I have begun to wonder how we 
are to renew our provisions. We are sick of fish 
and preserved food. We would like some fresh 
meat. We have agreed to go shooting to- 
morrow. 

December 17th.—Yesterday there was a snow- 
storm. We were buried in our hut. To-day we 
are preparing to go shooting, and are about to 
set out. The wind has fallen. It is freezing, 


———————— 
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great that they would not even enter our hut.” 


“Their impaticnce sod their desire for vengeance were 50 


ee 
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but we have put on all the clothes we possess, 
and we do not suffer from the cold. 

December 19th.—We have found it very difficult 
to wake up. We only got home this morning, 
for we lost our way. We killed a reindeer. The 
animal, advancing towards Séménoff, stopped, 
and my comrade killed it with a single shot. 
The creature was very heavy, and we only 
carried it with difficulty. We walked haphazard, 
dragging our burden across ups and downs in 
the snow. At one moment we saw a medium- 
sized white bear lying among the rocks, appar- 
ently going to sleep. It did not notice us. We 
were nearly breaking down when at last we found 
our way again. We dragged the reindeer into 
the hut, and heaped large logs against the door 
to strengthen it and to keep out the attacks of 
the foxes ; then, stupefied with fatigue, we threw 
ourselves on our beds to sleep. To-day we are 
cutting up the reindeer, and slicing the flesh off 
to salt it. We shall cook the head and put the 
tongue to smoke in the chimney. In this way 
we shall have some food for Christmas, and the 
festival will seem gay to us. 

Christmas Day.—Since morning 

How They we have prayed a good deal. 

Spent We remembered all our relations 
Christmas. and friends, and have asked 
pardon of all. “ Do not remember 
any harm which we may have done you, and do 
not speak ill of us.” Life is sad and terrible 
here. Our souls are oppressed with fear and 
our hearts are weighed down with black despair. 
To cheer ourselves up we are drinking boiling 
hot tea, with a little spirit in it. In spite of this 
comforting drink, however, I feel unhappy, and 
my head aches as if it were going to split in 
pieces. Am I going to be ill? 

April.—We shall soon have Easter. Soon 
Kotzou will arrive, and I shall leave the island. 
I am only the shadow of my former self. I have 
been in bed for over three months with fever. 
I lost my senses ; delirium tormented me, and at 
times I had terrifying visions. I have grown 


thin and weak. Yesterday, when I went out of . 


the hut, I staggered. Now I am shivering with 
fever again. Is the end near? Ah, if only I could 
await the arrival of Kotzou, I would leave 
everything and quit this horrible island. 

April.—It is less cold, but it still snows fre- 
quently. The ice round the hut has assumed 
a dark tint and is breaking up. At a distance 
we can see the dens of walruses, which are 
numerous. The sea will probably be free soon. 
Perhaps Kotzou has already set out from 
Nagasaki. 

May.—Easter, the joyous festival, is over, 
and I was in bed and unconscious all the time. 
I do not suffer, but I shiver with fever and I feel 


oppressed. I went out on the shore to-day. 
The air is still cold, but pleasant to breathe. 
It is spring all thé same. There are no birds 
to be seen. Snow everywhere. The sea is free 
from ice in wide spaces. Séménoff will begin 
to wash the gold in the trough to-morrow. He 
tells me that he has been to the valley where we 
made such good discoveries, and that the snow 
has already melted. 

May 12th.—For three days Vassili Séménoft 
has been absent, and during these three days my 
uneasiness has been very great. He brought 
back nearly five pounds of native gold, and he 
assures me that he has discovered a “ pocket ™ 
of gold, and a large piece of quartz covered with 
a network of gold veins. Decidedly we shall 
return home rich if we remain here next year. 

May 20th.—I still feel ill, but all the same I 
feel rather better since I began work again. 
Our business is going on well. ‘The pocket dis- 
covered by Vassili Séménoff is really rich. We 
have not been working for more than a weck, 
and already we have washed twenty-five pounds 
of gold. From time to time one of us climbs 
on a height in the hope of seeing Kotzou's 
schooner. ‘he sea is free ; a portion of the ice 
has melted, the remainder has floated away. 
The sun is shining, but the waves, which are 
always tumbling and moaning on the shore, still 
remain grey. In the distance, high and pointed. 
like white sails, rise the ice mountains. 

The fever continues to torment me and keeps 
me from sleeping. In the morning a cold wind 
blows, and it often freezes still. All the same, 
yesterday some plants and flowers burst forth 
from the ground, enveloped in their downy 
coverings. 

May 21st.—This moming, as we went out to 
go to our work, we saw a corpse lying on the 
beach. We approached to examine it, and found 
that it was the corpse of a Samoyede. The hair 
is stiff and hard, the face wide, with high cheek- 
bones. Vassili Séménoff repeated a prayer, and 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps it is one of those who were pur- 
suing the murderer who abducted the girl.” 
We buried it on the beach, and covered the grave 
with three large stones. When the ceremony 
was over, a sudden terror seized me. Will 
anyone bury us here if we—— I wished to 
speak of this to Séménoff, but after reflection I 
kept silence. Why trouble him ? 

June 15th—I have not written 

A Welcome anything for a month; I had 

Arrival. something else to do. First of 
all, Vassili Séménoff, whilst work- 

ing, had a leg and probably also some of his 
ribs broken by the fall of a large stone. He 
spat blood for a week. Then Kotzou arrived 
in a new boat. He is a good soul, Kotzou. He 
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promised to come, and he eame, He brought us 
all that we wanted at a reasonable price, and 
advised us to hunt for ermine and sable. “‘ Catch 
them this winter in traps,” said he tous. “I will 
come back next spring, and I will bring an 
English trader with me who will buy the skins 
from you at a good price.” Now we have fresh 
provisions, preserved meat, butter, lard, biscuits, 
salt and sugar, various tools, powder, lead, 
bullets, and, without counting our old weapons, 
three guns for small animals and a carbine for 
larger game. 

Now we have nets, two barrels for salting down 
fish, and all sorts of medicines. We paid Kotzou 
with the gold dust, by weight, at the rate of 
three roubles fifty copecks per zolotnik. It is 
at this price that the prospectors sell their gold 
in the mines. 

Kotzou went away, taking our letters, and 
promising to bring us next spring some strong 
and reliable men to assist us. 

June 23rd.—We are alone once more. But, 
thank God, we are used to that now, and we live 
together, Séménoff and I, without ever disputing. 
Sometimes we sigh when we think of our life of 
former days; the life we lead now is so rough. 
So as not to give way to discouragement, we 
work with all our might, trying to think of 
nothing else. 

June 30th—We have seen a 

The Camp terrible sight, the remembrance 

of Death. of which we cannot drive away. 

Yesterday was my birthday, and 
we determined not to work. We took a gun and 
an axe, and went off exploring. Soon we decided, 
to distract our thoughts, to make the ascent of 
the round hill which rises in the centre of the 
island. All at once, beneath our feet, we saw 
a deep valley ; at the bottom of this valley some 
ten tents stood. We uttered a cry of-surprise 
and ran down the slope, tearing our clothes and 
losing our hats. We reached the bottom, our 
hands and necks scratched and bleeding. We 
called out, but not a soul came out of the tents. 
It was very strange. We approached a tent. 
As soon as we put our hand on it, the leather, 
completely decayed, tore like damp paper. 
We went in. Eight skeletons lay there, large and 
small, even the skeletons of tiny children. In 
all the tents we saw the same sight. Altogether 
we counted sixty skeletons, some entire, others 
with the bones broken and gnawed. It is clear 
that the blue foxes, or perhaps bears, have been 
here. “Who are the unfortunate people lying 
there ?”’ we wondered. ‘“ And how did they 
perish ? Did they die of cold or hunger? Is it 
not more likely that they were struck down by 
some disease, such as smallpox or cholera?” 
Then we fled in terror. 


We have not slept all night. We kept thinking 
that misfortune and death were hovering round 
us, and that we could not possibly escape them. 
They are masters here, and we came here as 
strangers to fall into their hands. May Heaven 
have pity and save us! 

July 5th.—Our work is not getting on. We 
are still working, but we are always thinking of 
the skeletons lying under those sinister tents in 
the valley. We must bury them and put a cross 
over their graves. We will go there on Sunday ; 
we have decided to do so, Séménoff and I. 

Sunday.—We went back without any burden 
to the dismal valley. We dug out an immense 
grave, in which we put all the skeletons. Then 
we fixed in the earth a large cross on which we 
traced the inscription, “ Here lie the remains of 
sixty skeletons discovered in deserted tents. 
O God, pardon the sins of these unfortunate 
people, and receive them into Thy Kingdom. 
where all are equal in Thy sight.” After we 
had prayed, we felt calmed. ‘‘ [t would be well 
to die like that,” said Séménoff to me, as we came 
back to the hut. ‘* Later on someone would find 
our bones, bury them, and trace an epitaph on 
our cross. Our souls would be at peace then, in 
the place where there are no sighs or tears.” 

September 10th.—This will be the 

The Second second winter which we shall pass 

Winter. on Blue Fox Island. Summer 
is over, and since July I have not 
written anything. I had other cares, for Séménoff 
was ill. His feet and hands were swollen, and 
he was spitting blood again. I, too, felt very ill, 
but I had to take care of my comrade, so that 
he should not die for lack of attention, to do all 
the work, and to preserve some provisions. 
I caught some fish, which I salted down in two 
barrels. Up to the present the cold is endurable. 
We must wait until it grows keener to follow 
Kotzou’s advice and begin to hunt for sable. 

September 21st.—We have come back from 
hunting for sable. Sé 
and we spent three days 
taiga. We saw reindeer at a distance. 


They are 
cautious animals, and do not allow people to 


come too near them. We had scarcely got into 
the forest when a sable sprang out of the hollow 
of a tree and climbed up to the top. I killed it 
with a shot from my carbine. The animal was 
quite young, and its fur had not grown yet. We 
found two more sable and killed one, but the 
other got away, as Sém¢noff startled it by cough- 
ing accidentally. In any case, this sort of game 
is sure to be profitable, and we will go after it 
again. Inaill, we have a pood of washed gold, and 
we know of a place where there is another 
“ pocket.” We will work, and each of us will 
bring home some thirty thousand francs. Then 
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we will establish a company of gold-seekers and 
come back and work again. 
October 7th—Why has the 

ATerrible Almighty punished us ? We were 

Disaster. living joyless lives in toil, pri- 
vations, and sufferings, and now 
heavy afflictions and severe misery have been 
sent us. We went out hunting again, and killed 
six sable and one ermine. ‘hen, as we were 
returning, we saw from a distance the dreadful 
catastrophe which had befallen us. The shed 
belonging to our hut, our boat, a box containing 
nets, two barrels—one empty, the other full of 
salted provisions—were all on fire. Already the 
blaze menaced our dwelling. We were terrified 
when we remembered that our hut contained 
powder and cartridges, our gold and all our 
clothes. We worked our hardest, and towards 
evening the fire was extinguished, but it left 
terrible ruin to be repaired. 

October 21st.—During two weeks we have been 
putting our inter quarters in order. The work 
is rendered singularly difficult by the cold. Our 
hands have been frozen ; the axe and the nails 
stuck to our fingers, and yet we worked with a fire 
near us. We have repaired everything, but we 
have no boat now. What will become of us if 
Kotzou does not come ? All our hope is in him. 

Christmas.—We are both ill and cvercome by 
despair. Oh, that the spring and Kotzou may 
come as soon as possible! We are weak and feel 
deserted. Only one man in the whole world 
knows where we have strayed to, and no one 
except him could find us out in our island. At 
home, in our families, for a long time past, no 
doubt, they think that we have perished. I ought 
not to write any more. There is doubt and 
unbelief in my words, and despair is offensive 
to God. 

Easter Sunday.—Christ is risen! Christ is 
risen! We say to you, our brothers and sisters 
in Christ, friends and enemies, forgive us—us 
who live only in this faint hope, that the man 
who knows where we are will come to help us. 
And we hope. We are afraid not to hope, and 
I notice that we never say “ If Kotzou comes,” 
but always “‘ When Kotzou comes.” This year 
the wind has dispersed the ice early, and has 
driven it towards the open sea. The walruses 
and seals have gone with it, and now everything 
around us is deserted. ‘To-day a flock of swans 
passed, flying very high in the sky. Suddenly 
one of these birds, too weak probably to follow 
its comrades, left the flock, wheeled round, and 
flew towards the setting sun. For a long time 
it circled above Blue Fox Island, screaming 
plaintively. Then, inclining sideways, it de- 
scended, and fell beyond a distant bank of sand. 
“Tt is our death that has arrived,” said 


Séménoff, and he made the sign of the Cross 
many times. ‘Then he went away, and for a good 
while he walked vp and down alone on the 
shore. When he came back his face was calm. 
“ Our death has arrived!” I cannot forget the 
tone in which he said the words. 

July 18th.—July is here and no Kotzou! 

Now we do not even speak his name. Has he 
forgotten us, or were his promises false ? Perhaps 
he will come all the same at the end of his 
period of sailing. We work little; we have 
no longer will or strength to do so. What is 
the use of new efforts? Is not our hour 
already marked out ? 
August 19th.—Ice is beginning to 
float about, and the first snows 
cover ‘he island. Kotzou has 
not come. We have not cursed 
him.’ It is impossible that he should have 
deceived us—he, our old friend. No doubt he 
is dead, by shipwreck or otherwise, and to-day 
we prayed for the repose of his soul. In spring, 
if God allows us to live, we will try to make a boat 
and put up a sail of birch bark, and we will then 
depart. 

Sepiember 5th.—Our position is terrible. Our 
net was destroyed by the fire, and we have 
neither twine nor rope to make another, so we 
cannot fish. We have just flour enough for one 
month. What will become of us ? All our hope 
lies in shooting game ; we must bring down some 
reindeer. 

September 20th.—Vassili Séménoff has gone off 
to shoot reindeer, and this is the second day he 
has been away. All night and all day there has 
been a terrible snowstorm. I hope he will not 
lose his way. 

September 21st.—-To-day I brought Séménoff 
to the hut. He lost his way near our quarters, 
as the ‘snowstorm had blotted out all traces 
of the footsteps he had made, and, worn out, he 
lay down. I was hardly able to restore him to 
his senses. His legs are completely frozen. In 
spite of all my efforts, I could not bring back 
the circulation to them. 

November.—In vain we are still hoping, in 
vain we strugyle. All is useless.) We must 
perish. Séménoff is dying. His legs have been 
attacked by gangrene and are falling to pieces. 
We have hardly any provisions left. The storm 
continues to rage. Everything is hidden under 
a layer of snow two metres deep. It is impossible 
to go out of the hut. I am putting our last pinch 
of tea into our little saucepan. Since October 
we have had no sugar ; we drink our tea with 
salt. 

December.—Séménoff is dying. The bones of 
his legs are completely bare. I scoured the island 
indefatigably to-day, but I only found one blue 


Where is 
Kotzou ? 
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fox, which I killed. Weighted with the animal, 
I had the greatest trouble, in the midst of the 
snow and the hurricane, in finding my way back. 
I cooked the blue fox. Although its flesh was 
disgusting, we devoured it. Christmas Day 
passed without our paying attention to it, for 
we are sinners; we only live to think of our- 
selves, and in ourselves there is nothing but 
despair. 

January 13th.—Séménoff woke me yesterday, 
saying to me, ‘“‘ You see over there, near the wall. 
There are the tents standing, and under them 
they conceal death. Do you hear it threatening 
me first and then you?” I touched his fore- 
head ; it was burning. The fever devours him ; 
he is terribly ill. 

January 18th.Séménoft is moaning and 

uttering cries. He is delirious, and no longer 
understands what I say. 
Jonuary 21st.—Séménoff is dead. 
I ha.e buried him deep in the 
snow, and I placed over him two 
logs of wood arranged in cross shape. If I live 
till summer, I will dig him a grave. Now I am 
quite alone. The snowstorm is unchained ; it 
has roared for days past. In the night the 
flakes are driven by the hurricane against the 
walls and shutters of the hut. They sound like 
some living creature trying to get in. It is 
terrifying. 

February.—After having walked all day, I 
ended by killing a blue fox. I do not go far 
from the hut, for I am afraid of losing 
my way, as at a little distance I cannot see 
anything. 

There seem to be no more blue foxes. I walked 
for a long time, and I am completely frozen. 
T rested twice. Around me, nothing! On the 
ice I saw something black. I ought to go there, 
but I feel too weak. 

T am lying down and cannot stir. I am racked 
by internal pains ; my body and legs are swollen. 
Blood flows from my gums ; there is a buzzing 


Alone! 


in my ears. It is cold in the hut; I have not 
lit the fire to-day, for I am too weak. I have 
chewed my belt and the skin of my reindeer 
cloak. 

February.—l have eaten to-day some frozen 
walrus fat which we had kept for the lamp. 
It is rancid and bitter. I see hoar frost on the 
inside of the walls. The walls are completely 
frozen. I have again chewed the reindeer skin 
and the lichens growing in the cracks in the wall 
of the hut. 

I am alone here amid the ice, in the midst of 
wild beasts. Kotzou will not come. 

My life is over. Thus hast Thou judged best, 
O merciful God. Life is no longer necessary 
to me. I shall go soon ; I shall go altogether. 

To-day I can scarcely move. I am terribly 
weak. Blood is flowing from my mouth. My 
heart palpitates, and there is a buzzing in my 
ears. 

Yesterday I thought that I could no longer 
get up. And it is true. I can hardly write. 
I am beginning to die, and no one, no one, will 
come to bury me. It was covetousness which 
brought us here, and in our blindness we did not 
fear either sufferings or privations. We have seen 
all our hopes of riches and happiness betrayed, 
and God has chastised us for our sins. We should 
not have been so audacious. But man always 
wants to go forward, and he does not see the 
snares spread in his path. Pardon and pity me, 
O my God! 

Breathing is difficult. Outside the windows 
the blue foxes yelp, and I can hear something 
growling, probably a bear. That black thing 
on the ice some days ago—was it perhaps another 
Samoyede ? Was it perhaps Kotzou, drowned 
somewhere in the ocean, and carried towards 
the island by the waves ? Kotzou has deceived 
and destroyed us. May he be accursed even to 


the seventh generation ! 
I cannot write any more. 
is over. 


I am dying. All 
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The story of an adventurous voyage down the Amazon from Central Ecuador to 
Northern Brazil. 


nN T the period when the events below used by them in the construction of the rafts 
\ \ i) described took place I had been in which they employ for transporting live-stock 
S@ Central Ecuador for several months — when journeying down-river. 

Dm DN |] with a large body of Peruvian I decided that, in order to carry my own large 
~ Indians, collecting ‘caucho, an in- party of men, women, and children and the 
ferior rubber obtained from a species of tree rubber, it would be necessary for me to avail 
known as Castilloa Ulei. After having spent myself of this mode of travel, and took an early 
many months in the forests, all the available opportunity of consulting my men as to the 
rubber, amounting to about fourteen tons, had possibility of making the whole journey from 
been brought into camp ready for transporta- § Ecuador to Manaos by raft. They were not 
tion down-river to Iquitos, a town on the banks —- very favourably inclined to the project, how- 
of the Amazon in Peru, which is a large rubber _ ever, as we should run great risks of becoming 


purchasing and shipping centre. separated on the journey. Some two or three 
Besides the rubber, over seventy persons, days afterwards I called some of the men together 
with their impedimenta, implements, and uten- _—and gave them rations for three days, instruct- 


sils, had to be carried, and, although canoes _ing them to take their felling axes, machetes, 
had been sufficient for the journey upriver and knives and construct six rafts large enough 
some twelve months previously, the bulk of the to accommodate the entire party and the rubber. 
rubber rendered it imperative that the return I gave orders to the remainder of the men and 
journey should be made by rafts. women to pack up all the kit and carry it down 

At the mouth of the small stream upon the to the mouth of the creek. This occupied quite 
banks of which my camp was situated I had on _a week, at the end of which time the rafts were 
several occasions noticed large clumps of a very completed. I noticed that the raft-making 
light wood, called by the natives topa, and party had made the rafts very massive and 
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strong. Disobeying my orders, they had used 

not only topa, but had included a number 

of trunks of cedar and other woods, which, 
* though making the raft stronger, made steering 
much more difficult, owing to their weight. I 
did not, however, see much reason to complain, 
for, although the heavy rafts might cause delay, 
time matters little in the land of maviana 
(maztana, in Spanish, meaning “‘to-morrow”’). I 
calculated that I should be able to get a good 
price for the cedar when the rafts were finished 
with. 

Without going too much into the details of 
raft-building, it may. perhaps be as well to 
roughly explain the construction of our craft. 
A number of logs, about twenty feet long, were 
roughly secured side by side to three or four 
cross-bars of strong, springy timber. Each 
log was then very securely fastened to its fellow 
by means of strong, thick vegetable lianas or 
creepers, which were threaded under and over 
each pole a number of times. Strong pointed 
poles were driven into each corner of the raft, 
and bound with lianas in such a manner that 
a fork was formed, serving as a rough rowlock for 
the sweeps used in steering. A rough staging 
about three feet high was then constructed, taking 
up the whole of the centre of the raft, and 
leaving just enough space to enable one to get 
round it. 

Upon this staging supports for a roof of palm 
leaves were fixed, and the staging itself covered 
with lengths of wild cane or slats of palm-tree 
wood, forming the floor of what were very 
comfortable quarters except in storms of wind or 
rain, 

It was upon a raft of this description that I 
commenced my long journey, the platform being 
heavily laden with balls of rubber, each tied 
to the raft to assist recovery in case of accidents 
while passing through dangerous stretches of 
water. I was not, however, by any means a 
first-class passenger. Upon my raft I had 
eleven men and seven women, with a goodly 
number of naked little brown urchins, and, 
although I was the “patron,” or master, I fell 
into the ways of the country and shared my 
hut with the men and women—an arrangement 
not very inconvenient during the day, but very 
disturbing when trying to sleep packed between 
families, from whom I was only separated by 
a flimsy mosquito-net. 

A few nights of discomfort, however, soon 
induced me to sleep a little in the heat of the day 
and remain awake at night, helping to keep a 
look-out for obstacles in the bed of the river and 
assisting to steer round them. 

Three days after commencing the journey, 
and just after dawn, I arrived close to a large 


sandbank with my raft, which was slightly in 
front of the others, and noticed that a shoal 
of large fishes, called gamitana, were jumping 
about the shallow water, presumably feeding 
upon young turtles, of which there were many 
in the river. I had the raft run into shallow 
water and stopped those behind so that I could 
disembark our large seine-net and attempt to 
catch a good supply of fish. The net was a 
good one, teing nearly two hundred feet long, 
so, while two men took a canoe and paid the net 
out in a circle, some retained a hold on shore. 
Others went to the landing-point of the canoe 
and received the ropes attached to that end of 
the net, and then we all began to pull. 

There was soon very little doubt 
that the catch was a large one, 
as a great many fish jumped 
over the net as it began to enclose 
them, so I teld off a number of men to swim 
outside the net and splash the water in order to 
prevent any more escaping. When the net was 
close inshore and the catch counted I found that 
there were nearly six hundred magnificent fish 
and a great quantity of small ones. This was 
too much for our needs, after giving five to each 
man and woman, so I ordered the men to make 
a cage of wild cane, about twenty feet square 
and ten feet high. The cage was then taken 
into deep water and the raft guided over it and 
made secure, the under-surface of the raft form- 
ing the top of the cage. 1 then had all the live 
fish placed into it, hoping to keep them alive to 
sell at the different small ports en route to Iquitos 
or at that town itself. 

Finally 1 had the net cast again, and increased 
my number of live fish by over three hundred, 
the majority of which I sold on arrival at Iquitos 
at prices ranging from four to eight shillings 
each, only a few dying on the way. 

After leaving the sandbank which had fur- 
nished us with the fish, the men and women were 
soon occupied in preparing their part of the 
spoil for the midday meal, and cutting into thin 
strips the fish not immediately required for use. 
These strips were then well salted and placed 
upon the thatches of the hut or other convenient 
places where the sun’s rays could reach them, 
being removed at night. The following day 
they were again placed in the sun, and by night- 
fall were thoroughly cured, keeping, if required, 
for many months. 

Several days passed uneventfully by, not even 
the ordinary dangers almost inseparable from 
navigation by raft, such as collisions with snags 
or with banks at the turns, seeming to disturb 
our equanimity. 

About the sixth day I retired to the hut on my 
raft after the midday meal and threw myself 


A Splendid 
Catch. 
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~ down upon a mat 


stretched over the 
flooring, where I was 
soon contentedly 
smoking a cigarette. 
Presently my atten- 
tion was drawn to 
something green 
moving about the 
thatch. 

I watched 
A Narrow it lazily 
Escape. for some 

time, 
when curiosity got 
the better of me, and, 
without rising, I took 
hold of a long light 
wand, used as a 
fishing-rod, and began 
to poke among the 
thatch in order to 
dislodge the creature, 
which I jthought to 
be a green lizard. A 
few moments elapsed ; 
than a large green 
snake, known to the 
natives as loro 
machaco, which means 
parrot-snake, slowly 
began to » descend 
one of the slender 
poles supporting the 
roof within a few 
inches of my face. 

This snake is 
greatly feared, as its 
bite is nearly always fatal, and the reptile is known 
to be terribly pugnacious. My feelings at that 
particular moment are hard to explain ; in fact, 
a clear memory of what passed through my 
brain does not remain with me. My face was 
covered with huge beads of perspiration, my 
tongue was dry and would not respond to my 
wish to call for assistance, and my eyes were set 
in a fixed stare into the vicious, scintillating 
points of fury which the eyes of the snake 
appeared to me to be. Although the thin stick 
in my hand was the most effective weapon which 
could be used for killing the intruder, I was 
powerless to use it, fearing to make the slightest 
movement which might incite the snake to drive 
his dreadful fangs into my body. 

This fezling could not have lasted many 
seconds, yet it seemed an eternity before the 
snake began to uncoil and slowly disappear. 
When I was assured that he was not within 
striking distance my faculties returned, and I 


“A large green snake slowly began to descend 


called out to my men and explained my 
adventure. 

They soon located the reptile, and, though not 
fortunate enough to kill him, they drove him 
into the river, and I saw him very rapidly 
disappear in the direction of the bank, hastened 
by several ineffectual shots from Wincbhesters 
and shot-guns. 

The visit from the snake was the forerunner 
of several very unfortunate incidents, for that 
very evening I was standing well on the back 
portion of the raft, when we struck a large 
palisada (a compact mass of timber brought 
down by the river), the impact throwing me into 
the water. 

The suction from the eddies swirling round 
the obstruction carried me to a great depth and 
under the palisada, which consisted of a mixture 
of bamboo cane, timbers, and rank spiny grass. 
I tried to reach the surface by passing my arms 
through the tightly interwoven mass, but was 
unsuccessful, and, recognizing that I must soon 
have air or drown, I allowed myself to sink 
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one of the poles supporting the roof.” 


again, when the current carried me an appreciable 
distance down river. 

Calculating that I had passed the obstruction, 
I struck out for the surface, and had the satis- 
faction of reaching fresh air again, secure from 
the risks of death by drowning, but not free 
from dangers of being attacked by alligators, boas, 
or other enemies of man. 

Calling out to the men on the raft, I was greatly 
cheered at hearing them reply, and, having re- 
leased the raft from the palisada, they came in 
search of me. When they had come quite near 
I swam out to them and was soon on board. 1 
took a large draught of aguardiente, a rough kind 
of white rum made from distilled sugar-cane 
juice, and upon raising the receptacle saw that 
my hands were covered with blood. Further 
examination disclosed that my clothes had been 
torn to shreds, while my body was a mass of 
scars and deep bleeding wounds, caused by the 
thorns and spiny growths with which I had come 
in contact while trying to reach the surface 
when under the palisada. The only remedy at 


hand being coarse salt, I 
had a plentiful amount 
rubbed over my body, 
and, though suffering 
great pain for several 
days, was soon quite well 
again, thanks to a good 
constitution. 

The next mis- 
ARun of hap was the 
Bad Luck. death of one 

ofthe happiest 
little boys in the party. 
By some unaccountable 
means he was badly 
stung by a scorpion, and 
after several days of 
terrible pain and high 
fever the poor little chap 
was mercifully placed out 
of suffering and we buried 
him the following day 
in the forest, marking the 
spot with a rude cross 
and piling a cairn of 
stones over the grave 
to prevent his body 
being dug up by alliga- 
tors or pumas. 

From then on to 
Iquitos hardly a day 
passed by without some 
accident being reported, 
one of the worst occur- 
ring while we were still 
two days from Iquitos, 
when one of the rafts was run down by a care- 
lessly-navigated launch. Eleven of the occupants 
were drowned and many rolls of rubber lost. 

I did not hear of the occurrence until I had 
been several days in Iquitos, as I had arrived 
first, the remaining rafts following at short 
intervals, with the exception of that to which 
the misfortune had occurred. 

Rubber, unfortunately for me, was at a very 
poor price in Iquitos, and I decided to continue 
my voyage down river without further delay ; 
so, after purchasing necessary provisions, I gave 
orders for the journey to be continued. 

Some thirty hours after leaving Iquitos we 
arrived off the mouth of the River Napo, and I 
stayed here the night in order to take on a supply 
of fresh lianas and lash the rafts together in 
pairs. My reason for this was to have two huts 
on each raft, reserving one for the use of the 
married men and their families and the other 
for the single men only. 

Leaving the Napo, we passed the mouth of the 
River Javary some four days subsequently, and 
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were then in razilian territory, passing in rapid 
order Sao Paulo de Olivenga, Fonteboa, and 
other Brazilian villages. 

Almost every day during the voyage parties 
went out in small canoes fishing, or stopping at 
places on the banks to shoot game. It was my 
habit to leave the raft in mid-stream and follow 
in a small canoe, keeping well in to the banks 
and obtaining excellent bags of ducks, herons, 
and other water-birds. Som2times I stopped 
at the houses along the river to purchase 
bread, bananas, pineapples, yams, or sweet 
potatoes. 

About the twentieth day of our journey, 
during which we had travelled day and night, we 
were close to the mouth of the River Purus, so, 
desiring to purchase a few condiments and some 
tea and sugar, I got my small boat ready, intend- 
ing to push well ahead of the raft and make my 
purchases at a store just inside the mouth of the 
river. 

The canoe would accommodate one person 
quite safely, but, wishing to save myself a lot of 
paddling, and the river being very smooth, I 
culled upon a boy to accompany me, and seated 
him well in the prow, I taking my seat in the 
stern, paddling and steering the boat. 

Travelling well, we arrived at the mouth of 
the Purus, on the right bank of which the stor2 
was situated. I ascended the left bank to 
a point well above the store, from whence I 
calculated that, while crossing the river, the 
current would carry me close to where I wished 
to land. 

The stream hereabouts flows very strongly, 
and to inexperienced or careless persons is con- 
sidered te le very dangerous. Anyone failing 
to make the crossing at the correct angle is in 
danger of being swept into the maze of whirl- 
pools which exist where the waters of the Purus 
join the Amazon. 

I told the boy accompanying me to obey me 
in every detail, and to paddle with all his energy 


when instructed to do so. All went well until 
I was in mid-stream, when I was startled by the 
blasts from a steamer’s siren, and at the mouth 
of the river, barely three hundred yards away, I 
saw approaching one of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment river gunboats. 

These boats have a very large displac2zment 
for their sizz, and travel at great speed, conse- 
quently their wake consists of a series of high 
waves, which I knew would be likely to swamp 
my craft. Setting my teeth and jamming my 
sombrero well on to my head, however, I again 
warned the boy to obey me, and prepared for 
the ordeal. 

The first wave from the passing 

Saved by a steamer tossed my frail boat 

Whirlpool. into the air, and the boy 

promptly dropped his paddle 
and grasped the sides of the boat, his ineffectual 
attempt to recover the paddle nearly capsizing 
us. It took me over an hour’s continual 
paddling to escape the whirlpools and reach the 
shore, which J eventually did through sheer luck, 
a breaking whirlpool carrying me well inshore 
upon its eddy. : 

For quite a long period after landing I trembled 
like an aspen leaf, so great had been the strain 
upon my muscles in the long fight for life, and 
ufter making my purchases I would gladly have 
tefrained from paddling out to the raft when 
she passed, had other means of reaching her been 
available. 

The climax to an eventful journey came the 
following day, after a period of bright sunshine 
and sultry heat, such as rarely occurs in the 
Amazon region without being succeeded by 
violent wind, rain, and thunderstorms. 

The evening had been very hot and trying, 
but about ten o’clock a rapid change occurred. 
The air became cold and a very chilly wind arose 
which pierced my scanty clothing. 


THREE THOUSAND 


“The boy dropped his paddle 
and grasped the sides of the 
boat.” 


Within an hour of the change of temperature 

having become noticeable one of the most violent 
storms which I have known sprang up. The 
elements appeared to have let themselves loose 
in a frenzy of fury, and the wind raised large 
waves which completely swamped our huts. 
The rain, driven by the wind, swept right through 
the frail shelters, which only resisted the com- 
bined attack of wind and waves for a very few 
moments. 
The loose thatches were blown 
to pieces, and we were soon in 
a terrible plight. Our bags and 
boxes were carried away by the 
volumes of water which continually swept over 
the labouring raft, and the canoes were torn 
from their fastenings. One of the largest, which 
was thrown bodily on to the raft, completed the 
demolition of what a few moments before had 
been comfortable shelters. 

To add to the terrors of the storm, I dis- 
covered that the lianas securing the logs com- 
posing the raft had broken in many places, and 
the cross-bars joining the two rafts had snapped. 
So long as they had remained firmly lashed 
together the two rafts had floated through the 
waves in unison, but after the breaking of the 
connecting bars they began to separate and to 
pull against one another. Seizing an axe, I cut 


the lianas which were holding the rafts together, 
Vol. xxxiv.—15, 


A Night of 
Horror. 


MILES ON A RAFT. 


and then had a moment to examine that on 
which myself and five men were floating. 

I recognized that we were in very great peril 
if something were not done to keep enough logs 
together to support us, and, taking off my leather 
belt, I used it to bind two logs together, but had 
little hope that it would be strong enough to 
held them. 

Our reserve supply of lianas had been washed 
away with the other things, but the men on the 
raft with me took off their pretinas—strong 
cotton belts about ten feet long, which the 


. Natives sometimes use to wind round their 


bodies or to carry heavy bundles. Luckily, 
these were long enough to hold seven logs 
together, which were sufficient to support us, 
though quite a foot under water. About three 
o’clock in the morning, while assisting in the 
securing of the logs, I was obliged to sit upon 
two of them submerged well over my middle in 
water, and did not notice that my legs, from 
, the knees downwards, were trapped between the 
timbers. I dared not have the logs unloosed 
again, and was therefore obliged to remain 
sitting in the water until such time as the storm 


ryote 
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abated or carried us into shallow or sheltered 
water. 

The rubbing of the logs against my knee- 
bones caused them to bruise and swell, 
thus increasing my sufferings, and when blood 
began to flow from the wounds I was soon con- 
scious of the fact that numbers of one of the 
most dreaded of Amazon fishes had found me. 

This is the piranha, a fish of very voracious 
habits, and ranging in size from a few ounces to 
several pounds. They were accompanied by 
another Amazon terror, called the candiré. 
The former are furnished with powerful jaws 
set with lancet-edged teeth, with which they 
are capable of inflicting dzep wounds, taking out 
large pieces of flesh at every bite, while the 


remainder of our raft hove in sight, and was soon 
secure alongside. It was not so badly damaged 
as the part upon which I had remained, but the 
experiences of those upon it had been tragic in 
the extreme. 

Soon after we had separated it had passed 
over a sandbank in the middle of the river, 
covered with about two feet of water. A large 
tree, floating down-stream, had stranded here, 
and one of its pointed branches struck a 
woman, knocking her off the raft. Whether 
she was killed by the blow or drowned it was 
never possible to learn, for, though diligent 
search was made, her body was never recovered, 
having been, in all probability, devoured by the 
piranhas or other fishes. 


A rapid in the upper reaches of the Amazon River. 


second-named caus? ugly wounds by fastening 
upon the edges of lacerations and sucking the 
blood wherever the skin is broken. 

How I got through that awful night and lived 
has always been a mystery to me, for when day- 
light appeared and the men were able to steer 
the raft into quiet water and release me, I found 
that my bare limbs had keen practically torn to 
pieces by the voracious fishes. Several small 
veins had been opened, and I was terribly faint 
from loss of blood, but I tore my shirt into strips, 
bound up my wounds, and set to work to give 
every assistance in the strengthening of the 
raft—work which kept us all well occupied 
throughout the day. 

We had not been long in quiet water when the 


A .few days subsequently I safely arrived 
in Manaos without further mishaps, and was 
able to treat my wounds properly. To this day, 
however, the hundreds of scars upon my lower 
limbs and body are eloquent reminders of one of 
my most eventful voyages upon the Am2zon. 

The greater portion of the rubber with which my 
rafts had been loaded was lost during the storm, 
and out of six rafts and many canoes with which I 
began the voyage only three rafts reached Manaos 
in safety, not one canoe being heard of again. 

After selling off what r2mained of my rubber 
and paying my men, I found that I was almost 
destitute, so I lost little time in shaking the dust 
of the city from my feet, and set off once again 
in search of fortune. 


A RAILWAY RACE 
WITH ROBBERS. 


By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WEBB. 


How three desperate wank robbers, hotly pursued, stole an engine and attempted to escape along 


a railway. 
in pursuit at full speed. 


A plucky sheriff requisitioned a powerful locomotive on a converging line and started 
The race that followed was a most thrilling one, and it ended in a tragic 


and unexpected fashion. 


IEEP and widespread was the excite- 
] ment at Livonia Station, incor- 
porated village—in the picturesque 
western portion of New York State— 
upon the early morning of June 7th, 
1873. Late risers were astounded upon reaching 
the streets to learn that Constable Parks, 
unassisted, had not only “spotted” the three 
Lima bank robbers, but that, likewise unassisted, 
he had captured them ! 

Lima was a neighbouring village, where a 
bank robbery had occurred two nights before. 
A large sum of money had been stolen, and the 
bank’s president, an elderly and much-esteemed 
citizen, had been shot, his life only being saved 
by the fact that the bullet happened to pass 
through the thick folds of a legal document 
which was in his breast-pocket. Rewards 
aggregating one thousand dollars had been 
promptly offered for the arrest and safe incar- 
ceration of the burglars, and now came the 
news that Constable Parks had caught all three. 

The sight of one robber would have been an 
event in the somewhat prosaic life of the Livonia 
villagers, and three, therefore, caused intense 
excitement. 

Constable Parks had read in the newspapers 
of the daring bank robbery. He had noted that 
there were exactly three members of the rascally 
gang. Then, upon this particular morning of 
the seventh day of June, his sharp eyes had fallen 
upon three strangers in the streets of Livonia at 
one and the same time. The shrewd and rapid 
deduction which Parks made from these simple 
premises was almost worthy the talents of a 
Sherlock Holmes. 

In the words of the constable himself, he 
reached the instantaneous conclusion that 


“these yere was them air”—‘ them air,” of 
course, being the bank robbers. 

Having arrived at this decision regarding the 
strangers, Constable Parks instantly levelled a 
one-barrelled pistol in the faces of the trio. 
Then, followed by an awe-stricken procession of 
the youth of the village—the writer, then a wide- 
eyed country lad, being one of their number— 
he marched the party to the village lock-up. 

It was a very commonplace after-occurrence 
which alone prevented this triple arrest at the 
hands of brave Constable Parks from redounding 
evermore to that officer’s aggrandizement. This 
was nothing less than the almost immediate 
escape of the three burglars. One of the gang 
deftly tripped the constable as the latter was in 
the very act of landing the party in the village 
calaboose. The officer lost his balance and fell, 
whereupon all three of the criminals made their 
escape. 

In order that the subsequent very thrilling 
adventure may be properly appreciated by my 
readers, it is necessary to describe the locality. 
Avon Springs is not only a junction for three 
small branches of the old Erie Railroad, but is 
also a somewhat well-known watering-place. 

This story, however, has to do with the town 
only in its capacity of railroad junction. Like 
an octopus which has lost half of its tentacles, 
these branch railroad lines reach out from Avon 
Junction in practically four legs. These are 
formed by the bisecting of the Rochester straight 
line, which runs through the place from north 
and south, by two lateral branches. 

Livonia is eighteen miles south of Avon, on 
the main line. Between Avon and Livonia is a 
small place possessed of a railroad yard and 
round-house. Its proper name is Hamilton’s, 
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but it is called derisively ‘‘ Goose Island,” 
because of its being situated in a swamp. On 
the lateral branch from the junction which 
parallels the line to Livonia is an important 
village named Geneseo, almost opposite Goose 
Island across country. From Geneseo to Avon 
the distance is nine miles ; across country from 
Geneseo to the ‘“‘island”’ is roughly the same. 
For many miles out of Avon Junction all these 
branches run through shallow, wooded ravines, 
from which they now and then emerge upon 
embankments. 

After the three safe-crackers had bolted as 
before related, word of their escape was instantly 
wired to sheriffs and town marshals at all the 
principal places within a radius of twenty-five 
miles from Livonia. Accurate descriptions were 
given of the escaped trio—one very large man, 
heavily bearded, slightly lame in one foot ; and 
two smaller individuals, both of them stoutly 
built, and both, curiously enough, possessing 
sandy hair and fierce, red moustaches. 

At this time, in all that region round about, 
one man ranked pre-eminent among peace- 
officers as a thief-taker. This was Dick Rudd, a 
Geneseo deputy-sheriff. He was an exceptionally 
brave officer and a shrewd one, not merely a 
human bulldog, as so many men following his 
vocation are. The moment that news of the 
escape of the bank robbers reached his ears Rudd 
saddled a fleet horse and started overland for 
Goose Island. His shrewd intellect at once 
indicated to the deputy, upon learning that when 
last seen the fugitive criminals were heading that 
way, that they would attempt to gain the cover 
of the Goose Island swamp, there to hide until 
nightfall, when they would make a break for the 
truck beams of a passing Rochester-bound 
freight-train. 

Having arrived there, the sheriff made a 
systematic search of the bogs, in which the 
islanders enthusiastically assisted, but without 
result. Rudd learned upon inquiry that none 
of the denizens of Goose Island had observed any 
suspicious characters about the little place during 
the day, although nothing would have been a 
more probable movement on the part of the 
robbers than to make a défour when nearing the 
small settlement, and then enter the swamp 
from the rear. 

The deputy himself was still strongly of the 
opinion that the fugitives were snugly hidden 
in some dark corner of the forest of trees which 
grew out of these sloughs, and he had no doubt 
that the rascals were watching every move 
made by the searchers. Up to nightfall, how- 
ever, no sight was caught of them. Every 
suspicious-looking clump of the dense swamp 
underbrush which was large enough to conceal a 


human body was investigated ; even the branches 
of the trees were examined. 

When at length darkness began to settle over 
the dismal boys the deputy started to throw a 
cordon of natives about the swamp, intending, 
as his own share in the vigil, to secrete himself 
near the tracks to prevent the robbers from 
sneaking out in the darkness and “‘ jumping ” a 
train. Just as these arrangements were reach- 
ing completion, however, the assembled islanders 
were suddenly startled to see a mounted mes- 
senger galloping in along the Geneseo road. 
While still some distance off he began to shout 
in a loud voice for Dick Rudd. 

The deputy’s amazement may be_ better 
imagined than described when the messenger— 
one of the turnkeys at the Geneseo jail—some- 
what breathlessly announced that the three 
Lima bank robbers had been seen making their 
way wearily across country at about five o'clock 
upon that same afternoon, towards the Fall 
Brook glens. 

These are a series of extremely deep, shale- 
banked ravines, or narrow gorges, worn down 
into the bosom of the earth by the steady run- 
ning of a small but very rapid stream, and 
located two miles due south—as the crow flies— 
from Geneseo. Their banks are densely wooded 
here and there. and they furnish ideal hiding- 
places for fugitive criminals. 

That it was the bank robbers themselves who 
had been seen there was not the slightest vestige 
of doubt. Two of Geneseo's most representa- 
tive citizens had been driving down the Glen 
troad—which crosses the ravines on a bridge— 
towards town, seated in a spring wagon and 
accompanied by their wives, when one of the 
latter had espied the suspicious-looking trio 
ambling glenward through a distant field of 
clover. 

The entire party had taken a good look at the 
three men, and had noted that one was a very 
large man, seeming to be a trifle lame, while his 
companions were short and stout. It was not 
until these respected Geneseo citizens had 
reached town, however, and there heard of the 
escaped robbers and read their descriptions, that 
they realized how close they had been to the 
much-wanted fugitives. 

Deputy Rudd, not being a profane man, was 
forced, when the messenger made his startling 
announcement, to content himself with a some- 
what strenuous line of thought. In the language 
of the sheriff, he mentally ‘“ kicked himself.” 
Then he mounted his horse, the animal having 
by this time become thoroughly rested from the 
spurt of the morning. He set a pace for the 
turnkey and his comparatively jaded animal 
which soon distanced them both. 
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Riding hurriedly towards town, Deputy Rudd 
evolved a fresh plan of campaign, which promised 
the thorough discomfiture of the three burglars. 
On their account he had worse than wasted a 
day ; he would try to even accounts now by 
damming the main glen at its very restricted 
outlet and literally drowning the rascals out. 
While thus cogitating, the sheriff's deputy came 
within half a mile of home. Then, all of a 
sudden, he heard the furious pounding of a 
horse’s hoofs somewhere behind him, apparently 
approaching at breakneck speed. 

At first thought the officer feared it was the 
tumkey’s horse, which, having thrown its rider, 
was running away. 
discovered that the animal bore a young boy 
upon its back. Upon a second and more steady 
glance Rudd saw further that the youthful 
horseman was the son of the Goose Island station 
agent, Rafferty. He was coming like the wind, 
with his head bent low over the neck of his horse. 
The deputy drew rein and the boy soon came up 
with him. The excited lad, almost breathless 
from emotion and his headlong ride—also some- 
what elated, possibly, with a knowledge of the 
importance of the news he was bearing to the 
famous thief-catcher—began his story before 
either of them had come fairly to a stop. 

It seemed, from Tim Rafferty, jun.’s, excited 
account, that immediately after the departure 
from the island of the sheriff’s officer and the 
turkey three much-bedraggled individuals— 
one a large man, the two others short, stout, and 
red-headed—had emerged boldly from the 
swamp and had straightway begun intimidating 
the countrymen by brandishing huge loaded 
revolvers in their faces. 

This naturally had a perturbing effect upon 
the natives’ spirits, and had caused them to fall 
back in disorder, whereupon the three criminals 
rushed instantly to the railway round-house, 
where they set swiftly to work getting up steam 
in a light yard-engine, which, with its fires drawn, 
had gone to its stable for the night. It was 
judged by the frightened islanders that the 
robbers were preparing for a hazardous night run 
northward through the ravine; that they in- 
tended trusting to luck on the switches being 
thrown properly at Avon Junction, through 
which station they would rush at full speed ; 
and that they proposed then to simply “ keep 
going”? until they reached the outskirts of 
Rochester, where the engine would be aban- 
doned. Old Rafferty, the station agent, secretly 
delighted that Goose Island was, after all, to be 
the scene of the adventure with the dangerous 
gang of burglars instead of Fall Brook (and, by 
the way, no one ever heard another word of those 
Fall Brook suspects), had seized a favourable 


But a glance back soon’ 


opportunity and secretly dispatched young Tim 
flying after Rudd. 

When the lad had left the island—almost an 
hour earlier, as he now informed the deputy- 
sheriff—the burglars were still at work about 
the engine. Ere this, however, he presumed, 
they had got started down the line. Tim had 
passed the tumkey jogging leisurely villageward 
five miles back on the road, but he had not 
deigned to stop when the turnkey had hailed 
him, nor even to reply to his inquiry when that 
official had called out for an explanation of the 
lad’s hurry. 

After hearing the boy’s story Rudd set off 
towards Geneseo village at once, disappearing 
rapidly down the road in that direction without 
waiting to hear the valuable suggestions young 
Tim was burning to offer. 

Clever schemes, skilfully put through, had 
gained for Deputy Rudd his reputation for in- 
trepidity. Never was this more clearly exempli- 
fied than upon the eventful day in question, 
when the “lay out” with regard to the bank 
robbers kept presenting such varying aspects. 

After his abrupt desertion of the junior 
Rafferty, Deputy Rudd spurred his still willing 
beast to the Geneseo railway depot, where, leap- 
ing from its back, he rushed into the telegraph 
office. Here he was in the nick of time to hear 
the Geneseo operator repeating from the wire 
the excited account of his brother clerk at Goose 
Island of the unusual and thrilling “ carryings 
on” at that little place by the festive trio of 
bank burglars. 

What instantly caught the deputy’s ear, how- 
ever, and filled his breast with renewed hope, 
was the statement from the Goose Island man 
that the rascals had not yet got away. They 
were at that identical moment, in fact, in the 
act of running the yard-engine around the “ Y ” 
in the island yard for the purpose of heading her 
north. 

Had the sheriff’s man waited a moment longer 
he would have heard further how the robbers had 
promptly shot one over-curious countryman in 
the leg, upon that unfortunate man having 
ventured too close to the round-house, where 
the gang had been mixing a redundancy of pro- 
fanity with their unusual labours, for it is no 
easy job for more or less green hands to get up 
steam in a “ dead ” engine. 

Rudd would also have heard how this hint 
upon the robbers’ part that they were not to 
be disturbed had inspired so wholesome a respect 
for their wishes in the breasts of the remaining 
natives that, to a man, they instantly sought 
cover. Likewise he would have heard the 
admission from the operator at the island that 
he had himself but quite recently emerged from 
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“The robbers had promptly shot one over-curious countryman in the leg.” 


beneath his table, and that he was even then 
working with all lights out. However, Deputy- 
Sheriff Rudd did not wait to hear this tale of 
grief translated from the wire. He had evolved 
a fresh scheme upon being assured that the bank 
robbers were still delayed at Goose Island ; 
and this scheme demanded the most absolute 
haste. Another sine qua non for the scheme 
was an engine. 

To be brief, Deputy Rudd had determined 
to put up a little race with the vard-engine into 
Avon Junction. If he was fortunate enough to 
reach that point first, he intended to have the 


switches set so as to derail the yard-engine and 
so capture his men. 

If this plan failed, then, as an officer of the 
law, possessed of the facts, he would be forced 
to pass the capturing of the bank robbers on to 
the officials at Avon Junction, the ensuing 
glory—to say naught of the big reward—to be 
theirs, and not his. 

Fortunately for the success of his plan, several 
things just then “happened to happen.” A 
long freight-train had pulled in on a siding just 
as the deputy-sheriff came from the telegraph 
office. Then came news of a wreck down the 
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line to the south which stalled the train on the 
siding for some hours. Its engine was one of 
the big freight-haulers known technically among 
railroad men as “‘ Moguls” or “ hogs.” Rudd 
demanded the Joan of it in the name of the law, 
and secured it. 

Perhaps not the least important feature in 

- the remarkable string of happenings which were 
shaping matters so fortunately for the deputy 
in his attempt to outwit the escaped criminals 
was the fact that one Ben Sutton was this night 
at the throttle of the “ Mogul.” Sutton was 
rated by his employers at this period as both 
the most skilful and the most reckless engine- 
driver on the entire Erie system. He had quite 
lately, in fact, been set back to a freight run for 
having scared a party of foreign sightseers, 
whom he had been hauling over the main line, 
out of ‘‘ ten years’ normal growth,” as it was 
said, by setting a pace upon the occasion which 
had broken the road’s speed record. 

He was the man of all men whom the officer 
would have selected for the coming event, an 
event which he confidently intended should be a 
bit of swift running worth remembering. - And 
it was. To this day old railroad men in Western 
New York speak of the race which soon ensued 
down the converging lines between the big 
“ Mogul ” and the little yard-engine as a pheno- 
menal display of nerve and speed. Word came 
that the burglars were “‘ off ” a scant two minutes 
before the big freighter pitted against them came 


gliding swiftly down the short spur off the turn-. 


table, headed north. One wild shriek from the 
whistle as the ponderous machine leaped into 
the black wall of darkness over the right of way, 
then Sutton threw her throttle wide open, and 
the race down the lonely ravines started. 

The first few miles out of Geneseo the line 
runs through a deep cutting. During this part 
of the journey junctionward the deputy found 
full employment for his time and attention in 
just endeavouring to “hang on.” Let me 
narrate the story of the race as nearly as possible 
in his own forceful language. 


The way Ben took those curves was some- 
thing scandalous. I reckon I felt a little bit 
like that party of Dutchmen did when Ben hauled 
them, and it made me quite sorry for them. When 
I wasn’t shooting sideways and making grabs at 
the hot steam-pipes to keep from being thrown 
off the engine, my head was banging hard up 
against the roof of the cab. The moon had gone 
down, and save for the tunnel of light the head- 
light bored out ahead of us, it was one of the 
blackest nights I ever saw in the Geneseo Valley. 
Y’ve never travelled in airships or fallen over 
precipices, but I believe a fellow has the identical 


sensations doing those things that I had with the 
big engine plunging ahead through that black 
air. We seemed to be up against a jumping-off 
place at every fresh plunge. 

The station-agent had told Sutton he might 
consider the speed limit for the one trip anything 
he could force out of his engine, and Ben was 
taking him seriously. He didn’t even whistle for 
the level crossings—said he reckoned to travel 
so rapidly that we'd beat the sound of our own 
whistle to the road crossings, and ’twould only 
be wasting the steam ! 

The real excitement of the chase didn’t begin 
for us, however, until the freight-engine shot 
out of the “ cut ” on to a long two-mile embank- 
ment. We were then but two miles from the 
Goose Island branch, and gradually closing in 
towards it; and it was there that we saw the 
first signs of the little yard-engine we were 
pursuing. It was not the engine itsclf we saw, 
but the reflections of light on the dark clouds 
when the robbers threw open the door of the 
furnace to shovel in fuel. 

The yard-engine was a full mile ahead of us, 
and was fairly tearing over the road. Their 
escape seemed inevitable, and I could have danced 
with rage if I hadn't heen too busily occupied in 
holding on to the leaping, swaying cab. From 
the swift movement of the reflections on the sky 
and the rapid changes in the sounds of the small 
engine’s exhaust—first full and loud, and then 
muffled—which sounds were occasionally wafted 
back to us during lulls in the hoarse gale that was ~ 
shrieking through the cut, we knew that the 
rascals were keeping two of their number em- 
ployed steadily at stoking, and that they were 
straining every nerve to make time. 

We saw then it was going to be a neck-to-neck 
trace into Avon, with all the odds on the robbers. 
They'd already got a great deal of headway 
through starting two minutes before we did ; 
and, although the ‘“‘ Mogul ” was grinding out a 
mile and a half to the little engine's mile, we 
just failed to close the gap. But we came mighty 
close to it. 

Word by wire had meanwhile got to the 
junction that we were coming—the burglars 
and us—down the two different tracks, and the 
whole town had turned out on the depot platform 
to see the excitement. The Avon folks had 
intended to throw a switch and derail the yard- 
engine if it got in first; but when they finally 
saw her, coming along like the wind, the big 
freight was racing towards them so terribly close 
that they completely lost their heads, and did 
nothing but give both engines a clear track, for 
ditching the yard-engine then would have 
ditched us as well. The man at the switch took 
big chances as it was in shunting us on to the 
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main line off the branch after the other fellows Junction as we thundered past was a quick 
had shot by. flash of light from the lamps and a sort of dark 

T held my breath, I can tell vou, till I saw we blur, which was the crowd on the platform. 
were safe over that switch. All I saw of Avon What the people there saw of the two engines 
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x “With a deep roar and a rush of air that nearly took the folks off their feet, the monsters 


plunged ahead out of sight. 


as they came rushing out of the shal- 
low ravines, according to the story of 
a man who was there, was what 
seemed to be a couple of blazing-eyed 
monsters bearing straight down on 
them — one big monster chasing a 
smaller one, and each one sending 
back a long tail of smoke and fire. 
There was one sharp clang of metal after another 
as the two racers hit the heavy switch frogs ; 
then a deep roar and a rush of air that nearly 
took the folks off their feet, and the monsters 
plun, +d ahead out of sight. 

Naturally, our getting beaten in the race to 
the junction knocked my plans to pieces. J 
don’t know why we didn’t drop out of the race 
then and there, or what we expected we could 
accomplish by continuing the pursuit. I wish 
we had dropped out of it, as iteventuated. But 


we didn’t. We knew the rascals would be 
forced to stop when they reached the end of the 
road, and that then it would become a mere 
matter of which party was handiest in getting a 
“drop” on the other with the shooting-irons. 
Of course, I wanted to take the robbers alive if 
T possibly could, because the reward notice said 
they had to be lodged in jail. Moreover, I had 
never shot a human being—not to kill him, any- 
way—and I didn’t care to begin. 

Somehow, after passing the junction, though 
the big ‘“ Mogul” was rocking and swaying 
frightfully from her headlong pace, we didn’t 
seem to gain another yard on the little engine 
ahead, and I could see by Sutton’s face that 
he was getting mad. It hurt his pride to see 
how easily we were being beaten by these rank 
outsiders. 

I had got finally so that I could keep my feet, 
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and I was helping the fireman to pass coal; and 
we were certainly getting over the road in fine 
style. But so were the other fellows. Once, 
in going around opposite sides of a long bend, 
we could see squarely into the yard-engine’s 
cab. How those rascals were working! I'll 
wager it was the nearest approach to honest 
labour any of them had ever been guilty of. 
One of the little fat robbers stood back in the 
coal tender passing the loaded scoops to his 
mate, who was feeding the fuel into the furnace, 
while the tall burglar, the lame one, was running 
the engine. Well, that proved to be the last we 
were ever to see of the whole bunch of bank 
robbers together. 

It wasn’t far past that long bend that the 
yard-engine, still the same distance ahead of us, 
shot round another curve—the sharp, V-shaped 
one near the Red Creek bridge. We were now 
out of Livingstone County and into Monroe, 
where, as a matter of law, my authority was 
gone. But I wasn’t letting the fact worry me. 

Ben had been leaning out of the cab window 
on his side, watching for the big engine to take 
the sharp turn in the road. We were going to 
round it at full tilt. Then, all at once, he jumped 
back into the cab, as excited as I’d ever known 
him to be, and began to throw the lever to the 
reverse and to shut off the power. At the same 
time the fireman, who had been peering ahead 
out of the other window, made a spring for the 
side of the cab to jump off. As for me, I was 
back in the coal, and couldn’t see at first what 
had scared the two men. Then, just as the 
“ Mogul ” was all ready to stop, I felt a heavy 
jar, and saw the front of the engine lift up in the 
air. Rushing to her side, what did I see but the 
back end of the yard-engine’s tender jammed in 
tight against the head of the big ‘‘ Mogul’s ” 
boiler! I didn’t notice at the time that the 
yard-engine was minus her cab. 

Seeing her where she was I supposed the robbers 
had played a trick on us. I thought they had 
jumped off their engine after they had rounded 
the curve, having first started her backward 
toward us. That’s what Sutton and the fire 
man thought also at first, till they happened to 
notice that the little engine’s cab had been 
stripped clean off; besides which, Sutton 
claimed to have heard sounds when he saw the 
engine coming backward that had made him 
suspicious as to what was the real trouble. 


* We all jumped to the ground and ran to the 
front of the engine. The yard-engine had just 
cleared the bend of the curve when she struck 
us. Then we made a discovery. We found 
that, after all, we had captured one of the bank 
robbers. It was the tall man, the one with the 
lame foot. We had got him for sure—but there 
was no need to arrest him. He was hanging 
head foremost out of what was left of the nght 
side of the cab—stone dead. 

The other two robbers had once more “‘ made 
their lucky,” not happening to get caught, as 
their unlucky mate had been, when the driving- 
rods broke. It was this that had put a sudden 
end to the race. The broken ends of the heavy 
steel rods, whirring about at the same furious 
speed the driving wheels were turning at, had 
crashed into the light framework of the cab 
with the force of a battering-ram. One of the 
very first blows had struck the lever and reversed 
it, starting the engine, after its momentum was 
exhausted, moving backward towards us. Yet 
other terrific thumps from the heavy rods had 
knocked holes into both steam chests, which 
accounted for the easy stop of the yard-engine 
when she ran against us. All this was explained 
to me in terse, jerky sentences by Sutton and his 
fireman.* 

That ends the story of the race. We caught 
one robber; but, in the circumstances, I 
didn’t expect to get any of the reward. 


As to the after-fate of the two other rascals, 
they were caught two days later attempting to 
stow away in a lake packet at the harbour of 
Crarlotte, below Rochester. They had hoped 
-o get over into Canada, whose extradition laws 
were more favourable to fugitive criminals in 
those days than they are now. Instead of 
landing in Canada, however, I am glad to 
be able to say that they landed in the 
Monroe County Penitentiary—the “ M.C. P.” 
—where they were each booked for twenty-year 
sentences. 

Brave Constable Parks has long since gone to 
his reward. Dick Rudd, now known as Richard 
Rudd, Esq., J.P., is a justice of the peace in the 
village of Geneseo, and a much-respected local 
magnate. 


* Thave witnessed a very similar accident on the Montana Union 
Road, a driver being crushed out of all semblance to humanity, and 
his cab stripped, by a broken driving-rod.—AUTHOR. 
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§ OT wish- 
ing to get 
too close 
in to 
Penrhyn 
during the darkness, 
I stood “ off and on” 
all night, and morn- 
ing showed the island 
broad on the lee bow. 
distant eight or ten 
miles. 

The men now 
became much ex- 
cited, many of them 


“ZIBA.” 


Il. 


Astirring sea-story, reminiscent of Clark Russell, of 
a type that is growing rare now that the sailing-ship 
is vanishing trom the seas. The narrative concerns 
a brutal captain and mates, and a crew that 
mutinied and murdered them, subsequently by 
threats making the young third officer take charge 
of the vessel and sail her to a remote island, where 
the mutineers thought they would be safe. Mr. 
Browne describes how, after many perils, the 
young man succeeded in escaping and bringing 
the murderers to justice, incidentally receiving 
enough salvage for the recovery of the ship to set 
him up in life. ‘The story was told to me,” writes 
Mr. Browne, ‘‘ by Captain John Hart, with whom 
I was associated for some years in the Marquesas 
Islands. The incidents actually occurred as 
described. Captain Hart died at Papeete, Tahiti, 


THE 


BROWNE. 


hauled up on the 
beach were noticed 
in two or three 
places. The island 
itself was somewhat 
mountainous, with 
here and there green 
valleys where vegeta- 
tion appeared 
luxuriant, and near 
the beach were to be 
seen groves of cocoa- 
nut trees. We were 
now abreast a sort 
of bay on the western 


climbing to the fore- in rgor.” side, which I took to 
yard in order to be the anchorage 
obtain a better view named in the 
of this E] Dorado of their dreams. Presently directory already mentioned, to which I drew 


the bo’sun called a further parley of all hands, 
addressing them as follows. 

“ Now, men,” he began, “‘ the third mate—or, 
T should say, the captain— has been faithful to 
his trust, for there is the island we've been 
a-lookin’ for close aboard of us, but we ain't 
sure yet about there bein’ any white men ashore, 
so, before landin’, I’m for sailin’ clear round the 
island, keepin’ a good look-out from aloft with 
our spy-glasses for signs of whites, after which 
we'll know better what to do. All in favour of 
this ’old up their ’ands.” 

Immediately up went an array of dirty ..“ms 
and fingers, signifying assent to the bo’sun’s 
proposition. 

“Now, Captain Hart,” added the bo’sun, 
turning to me, “ you knows what to do.” 

The barque was then filled on the starboard 
tack and we stood away to the southward, and 
after making a few short tacks a complete circuit 
of the island was completed before night, during 
which traverse only two or three small native 
villages were descried; some small canoes 


the bo’sun’s attention. 

After a short consultation with the men he 
desired me to take the barque in. The place 
being new to me, I sugyested that, as we 
approached closer in, the bo’sun himself should 
go out on to the foreyard and from that eminence 
direct the course to be steered, keeping a good 
look-out for shoal water. ‘This he at once pro- 
ceeded to do, and, there being but little wind, we 
made the entrance slowly. An anchor had been 
got over the bows, and as we drew in between 
the two narrow headlands we soon found our- 
selves in smooth water, where we dropped 
anchor in four fathoms within five hundred 
yards of a sandy beach. 

“ And now,” I reflected, “if 1 am going to do 
anything to save my life, it will soon be time for 
action, for these ruffians, once I have served 
their purpose, will never let me live to give 
evidence against them.” 

During the night on which we anchored in 
the small harbour on the western side of the 
island, I think there was but little sleep for 
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anyone on board. The men assembled in groups, 
some on the forecastle, others in the waist, 
conversing, smoking, and all looking forward 
with eager anxiety to what the morrow was to 
bring forth. I also passed a restless night, 
promenading the poop, lounging on a deck-chair, 
or leaning over the stern rail and gazing into 
the water. The dead stillness was broken only 
by the twittering of small birds in the thickets 
near by, or the occasional splash of a fish 
alongside. Of natives there were no signs, and 
I concluded, judging from what T had observed 
when sailing round the island, that they must 
be few in numbers, and had made their 
residence at the south-east end. 

Morning broke bright and clear, with a light 
cool land breeze blowing. As I was partaking 
of my coffee, shortly after the sun had 
appeared over the eastern headland, the bo'sun 
came to my side, and spoke of going ashore, 
to which proposition I made no objection. 

The Ziba carried three boats, one—the long- 
boat—being quite a large, cumbersome-looking 
craft, which had probably never been in the 
water since it was first placed in its present 
position, stowed on chocks abaft the galley. 
Of the other two boats, one was a sort of captain's 
gig, fitted for three oars, the other being some- 
what larger, and pulling four oars. Both were 
swung inboard from the davits, and rested in 
chocks on the deck. It was the last-named boat 
that the crew lowered, and they handed down 
into it a breaker of fresh water, biscuits, tinned 
meats, and also half-a-dozen bottles of rum 
obtained from the steward, who had drawn the 
spirit off from the cask in the lazarette. In 
addition to these stores, a couple of the ship’s 
muskets, taken from the rack around the mizzen 
mast, were also placed in the boat, with a box 
of ammunition. 

Breakfast finished, all hands got over the side, 
and at the bo’sun’s invitation I also stepped 
down into the stern sheets alongside of him, 
leaving Harry, the steward, in sole charge of 
the barque. We then rowed for the sandy beach 
at the head of the bay. 

Inshore from the beach, amongst some 
trees, we discovered abandoned native huts, 
sadly out of repair, but found no signs of recent 
habitation. A stream of fresh water trickled 
from the valley inland. Cocoa-nut trees grew in 
abundance all around, the ground being strewed 
with old nuts that had fallen from the trees, and 
the men were soon drinking the water from 
the young green cocoa-nuts, which were easily 
Teached. 

After wandering about for some distance, 
exploring the valley and the two promontories 
on either side of the harbour, we all assembled 


about noon at our landing-place, feeling hot and 
tired, for the sun by this time had warmed up 
the atmosphere to a tropical heat. 

Provisions were carried up from the boat, 
and a hearty lunch, washed down by copious 
libations of rum and water, was partaken of 
beneath the spreading branches of a big tree. 
Then pipes were lighted, and a general palaver 
followed. There was a lot of talk by the men 
on the subject of the island, but the mutiny 
and the deaths of Captain Gordon and the two 
mates were not mentioned ; the topic was not 
an agreeable one. That bloodthirsty scene on 
the decks of the Ziba had left an unpleasant 
taste behind. I do not for a moment suppose 
that these ruffians possessed any scruples of 
conscience, but the possible consequences of 
their misdeeds weighed on their guilty minds, 
and, despite an assumed indifference, would not 
be shut out. 

The ho'sun, evidently in a better frame of 
mind after satisfying the inner man, opened the 
conversation. Drawing the back of his hand 
across a greasy mouth, he addressed those around 
him. 

“Well, all you fellers,’ he began, “ere we 
are at last on that island what Captain Hart ’as 
brought us to, an’ I sez, sez I, he’s done it well. 
What you say, mat 

This appeal ‘elicited grunts of approval. 

“ Well, yes,” growled one, who had been pretty 
often at the rum pannikin, “he done it well 
enough, as fur as that goes; but what are we 
goin’ to do now we are ‘ere ? That’s what I want 
to know. ‘There ain’t no sense in hangin’ round 
eatin’ cocoa-nuts all day.” 

“True enough,” assented another bearded 
pirate. “1 thought as how there’d be natives, 
an’ we could get wives an’ settle down comfort- 
able. That’s what the bo’sun told us aboard 
the barque, but so fur I ain’t seen any.” 

The bo’sun did not reply immediately, but 
after a spell of thinking, he unburdened himself 
as follows :— 

“T've been a-listenin’ to what you fellers 
have been sayin’,” he growled, ‘‘ an’ my opinion 
is that you are a bit too quick shootin’ off your 
jaw afore you've been ashore a couple of hours. 
What kind of a fool ’as been sayin’ there ain’t 
no natives ? I tell yer there ts natives, if that's 
all you’re growlin’ about. We ain’t come all 
these thousands 0’ miles for nothing.” 

After this wrangling the bo’sun offered a 
suggestion that, for a start, huts should be 
built ina likely place away from the beach, and 
well out of sight of passing ships or landing parties. 
Then they could bring a supply of rum and 
stores ashore, and have a good time for a few 
weeks. 


“ 


THE MUTINY OF 


“ The following morning the ram cask was hoisted from the lazarette and lowered with care into the boat alongside.” 
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“Time enough for worryin’ about what we 
are going to do when we gets settled down,” 
he concluded, adding, with a glance in my 
direction, ‘“‘ Ain’t you thinkin’ same as me, 
captain ? You are one of us now, and by thunder 
I’m goin’ to see as you are consulted on all 
things as is important.” 

My reply was to the effect that I knew of no 
better plan, but I questioned the wisdom of 
giving the men unlimited access to the rum. 

“ Here, stow that, mister!" growled out a 
man who had not yet spoken. ‘ Why shouldn’t 
we have the rum? We ain’t aboard no ship 
now, and whilst we are ashore there ain't no 
captain, neither. Jack's as good as his master 
on this island, sez I.” te 

Upon hearing this speech the bo’sun was 
upon his feet in an instant. 

“ Now, look here, Bill Jones,” he roared, turn- 
ing on the last speaker, ‘ we ain’t askin’ any o’ 
your opinions, and we ain’t takin’ none of your 
cheek neither. I tells yer, Bill, an’ I tells all of 
yer ’—he looked fiercely round at the others— 
“ as there ts a captain, duly elected by the ’ands, 
and that captain is the third mate as was, but 
who is now one of us. You don’t expect, you 
uneddicated jackasses—I’m alludin’ specially to 
Bill Jones—you don't expect to live on this 
island all the days of yer lives, do yer? You've 
got to take back what you said about 
the captain, Bill, or someone’s goin’ to get 
hurt.” 

After much tumultuous talk and much 
wrangling, it was finally decided that I was to 
continue as captain, the bo’sun acting as second- 
in-command. The men refused, however, to 
give way on the rum question—very fortunately 
for me,.as subsequent events proved. It was 
then unanimously decided that the cask of rum 
should be brought ashore. 

Towards evening all the men tumbled into 
the boat and rowed back to the barque. The 
liquor they had consumed ashore seemed to have 
whetted their appetites for more, and at the 
request of the bo'sun, another supply was served 
out by Harry, with the result that, within a short 
space of time, all hands lay sleeping like hogs 
about the decks. 

The following morning the rum cask was 
hoisted from the lazarette and lowered with 
care into the boat alongside. Provisions of all 
kinds, chiefly cabin stores, enough to last the 
crowd a month, were also taken, until the boat 
would hold no more. With this heavy load 
they rowed to the shore. 

I had intended keeping Harry on board, but 
upon second thoughts, with the view of disarming 
suspicion, I suggested that he should be allowed 
to take a run ashore with the men, telling the 


bo’sun that I was quite capable of looking after 
myself for one day. 

From the ship I could see the men unloading 
the boat and carrying the provisions through the 
trees in the direction of the valley, returning 
later for the heavy cask of rum which, slung on 
a pole and borne on the shoulders of several 


_Men, soon disappeared into the thicket. 


In the evening the boat returned, rowed only 
by two men, who came back for something they 
had forgotten, and I was pleased to notice that 
Harry occupied a seat in the stern sheets. 
Having obtained what they were after, the two 
men rowed the boat back to the shore, leaving 
Harry with me. Harry stated that there had 
been another great carouse, and that when he left 
most of the men, including the bo’sun, were more 
or less in a state of intoxication. 

I took advantage of this opportunity to talk 
over with the steward our chances of escaping 
from this band of ruffians. If by any means I 
could have secured even a couple of hands, it 
might have been possible, while the men were 
drinking ashore, to slip the cable and stand out 
to sea with the barque, for there was always 
a land breeze at night, but to make the attempt 
unaided would be only to court disaster. Our 
only chance, so far as I could see, lay in the long- 
boat, but here again we were powerless without 
additional help. She was very heavy, and for 
us two to hoist her out was beyond our powers. 
It was exasperating to find that nothing could 
be done. We must perforce await the course 
of events, and take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity for regaining our freedom. 

It was on the fourth or fifth day after the 
events above narrated that we saw the mutineers 
once more pulling off from the shore towards the 


‘ship. Arriving on board, they all presented 


a revolting appearance. With swollen features, 
bloodshot eyes, and unsteady gait, the wretches 
made their way to the fo’c’sle, there to sleep off 
the effects of their carouse. 

During the evening the bo’sun, now con- 
siderably sobered, came aft to me as I stood 
at the rail pondering over our difficult situation, 
from which I could so far devise no possible 
means of escape. 

The old villain proceeded to unfold to mea fresh 
plan he had in his mind, to which, he stated, the 
men had agreed. 

““ Me and the crew,” he continued, “ have been 
talkin’ over things, and we don’t think as this 
vere island is a-goin’ to suit after all. First of 
all, it's not safe for the ship to stop where she 
is, open for any wessel as may come along to 
see. First we thought o’ sailing her to some 
coast and casting her away, taking to the long- 
boat, in which case we was to become sole 
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surwivers of a ship as foundered inastorm. But 
the men ain’t forgot bein’ chased by that cruiser, 
which scared the hearts out of ’em, and they 
ain’t for taking any more chances that way. 
So what we propose is this—you bein’ in it with 
us, so to speak. We first provisions the long- 
boat here, then we take the ship outside and 
sink her, which will be the last of the Ziba, 
and no tales to be told. After that we sails away 
in the longboat, you bein’ in charge to navigate 
to some place as we fixes on later, trustin’ to 
luck when we gets ashore. If picked up, we 
spins a yarn about being shipwrecked. That's 
our plan, sir, an’ the men ‘ud like you to join.” 

Secretly delighted as I was at this proposition, 
I had to be guarded in my reply. 

“ Made up your mind, bo’sun, in what direction 
you propose to steer?” I inquired, confidently 
anticipating what would be the nature of his 
reply. 

“Not yet,” answered the old reprobate, with 
a suspicious gleam in his bleary eyes, ‘‘ not yet,” 
he repeated. ‘“ We can fix that by looking at 
the chart after we get started.” 

First feigning a reluctance to join in this new 
enterprise, I at length signified my acquiescence 
in the whole scheme, which included, as already 
stated, the sinking of the Ziba in deep water. 

“ Since we are agreed to what I’ve been explain- 
in’,” remarked the bo'sun, after a pause, ‘‘ we 


, 
might as well get the longboat over the side in 
the momin’.” 

“ Just as you like, bo'sun,” I rejoined, with 
assumed indifference. ‘To-morrow, or in a 
week’s time, for all that matters. A day or 
two more or less is neither here nor there.” 

“ All hands to launch the longboat !”’ was the 
first order that greeted my ears early the following 
morning. It was no easy task that the crew 
had before them to get that big lump of a boat 
into the water. Heavy tackles were attached to 
the main-top for hoisting the boat high enough 
from its chocks to clear the rail, and another 
tackle had to be bent on to the main yard for 
swinging her over the side prior to being lowered 
into the water. 

It was afternoon before the heavy craft was 
floating by the ship’s side. She was a fine, 
roomy craft, and, though bluff in the bows, 
looked eminently well suited for making extended 
voyages. 

Watching from my position on the poop, I 
could see the men, under the direction of the 
bo’sun, passing down provisions and gear of all 
kinds. There were cases of preserved meats, 
bags of potatoes and onions, tins of biscuits, 
hams, and some empty casks, presumably to be 
filled with fresh water onshore. The boat’s mast 
and sail, together with oars, were also taken. 


By about four in the afternoon all the stuff 
required had been placed on the boat. The 
bo’sun then mounted the poop ladder und, after 
taking a general look around, came to my side. 

“T see you've been watchin’ us loadin’ the 
longboat,” he remarked, endeavouring to appear 
at his ease. ‘‘ We've got pretty well all we want 
now, and to-morrow mornin’, if the breeze is 
fair, we’re agoin’ to take this old barky out to 
sea and send her adrift with a few auger-holes 
in her bottom below water-line. Is there any- 
thing more as you want yourself, sir?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, ‘‘ except what may be 
taken to-morrow.” : 

. Asa matter of fact, I had in my mind several 
very necessary articles I should need if the fates 
proved propitious. 

“Me an’ the men,” resumed the bo’sun, “ are 
goin’ ashore with the longboat after supper to 
get that cask o’ rum slung into the boat. We 
May not come off again to-night, but shall be 
aboard to-morrow mornin’.” 

My heart leapt at his words, and I felt it diffi- 
cult to control my feelings; for at last the 
opportunity for which I had so long waited 
seemed to have arrived. Risk, and plenty of it, 
would, I knew, attend the attempt I was deter- 
mined to make that night. 

I now counted on that cask of rum lying 
amongst the bushes at the foot of the valley as 
an important adjunct in carrying to a successful 
issue the plan I had mentally pictured. I must, 
however, confess to being taken aback later, 
when, before leaving, the bo’sun expressed his 
intention of taking Harry ashore with the rest, 
giving as a reason that ‘‘ the steward would be 
wanted.’ The significance of this last bit of 
information was at once apparent. The old 
scoundrel, still more than half-distrusting me, 
and probably also Harry, considered it safer 
that the steward and I should not be left alone 
together aboard the ship on this particular 
night. 

“All hands for the shore,” sang out the 
bo’sun; ‘‘and you come along, too, steward — 
I’ve fixed it up with the captain for you to lend 
us a hand.” 

I would have parted with my right hand for a 
word with Harry at that moment, but as matters 
stood any action in that direction might’ have 
Cost us our lives. So I watched my one and only 
mainstay, the faithful Harry, descend into the 
deeply-laden craft alongside, together with the 
rest of the hands. The craft was then taken 
in tow by the four-oared boat in which the men 
had come on board. By a look and a slight 
gesture as they sheered off I guessed that Harry 
recognized what was passing in my mind. 

Watching the receding boats, I realized to the 
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full that the time for action had arrived, and I 
braced myself for the efforts I knew it would 
entail. I meant by hook or by crook to get that 
longboat out to sea before the sun rose next 
morning. 

That night, as luck would have it, there was no 
moon. The stars were obscured by passing 
clouds, and after the sun went down it became 
very dark. I waited, with my nerves at high 
tension, until ten o'clock, and then started getting 
out the captain’s gig. After half an hour's 
work, I succeeded in swinging the light boat 
clear of the deck, and had her hanging by the 
davits over the water. I then obtained from my 
room a chart of the South Pacific, a compass, 
the ship’s chronometer, a sextant, pencils, paper, 
and so on; I also secured the ship's log, which 
had been kept written up until the day of the 
fight, as well as other articles that might be 
necessary, not forgetting Captain Gordon's 
revolvers and a box of cartridges. I carefully 
loaded the two pistols and placed them in 
my belt. Then,.by first lowering the forward 
falls and then the after ones a few feet at a time, 
I at last succeeded in getting the little craft 
afloat. Before entering the boat, however, I 
listened attentively for a sound from the shore, 
but, hearing nothing, went down hand over 
hand by one of the falls. 

I did not care to row in the ordinary way for 
fear of creating a noise with the rowlocks ; so, 
using one of the oars as a paddle, I propelled 
the boat very slowly in the direction of the shore, 
almost invisible through the darkness. It was 
now past midnight, and as I approached the 
beach I held my breath, fearing to make the 
slightest noise. When within twenty yards or 
so of what I took to be the landing-place, a low 
whistle reached my ear, and I caught sight of a 
figure wading through the water towards me. 
A moment later Harry, excellent fellow, was 
climbing over the gunwale. 

So far my plans had worked out admirably, 
and the feeling of relief at having the steward 
with me was indescribable. 

“The longboat is over there,” he whispered, 
indicating the direction. ‘There is a man 
aboard her in charge, but he is lying on the top 
of the cargo either drunk or asleep. The men 
have been at the rum cask over yonder in the 
bush, and kicked up a terrible row up to ten 
o'clock, but appear now to be asleep.” 

This information was reassuring, and my 
spirits rose every minute, though I was still 
shaking with excitement. 

Then, as we stealthily made our way towards 
the longboat, Harry again whispered: “I cut 
the painter of the longboat, and she is now adrift ; 
but the other one is hauled up on the beach.” 


Arriving alongside, we could just discern the 
figure of a man spread out on the top of some 
packages, breathing heavily; he was either 
asleep or intoxicated. Harry managed to get 
hold of the longboat’s painter, which we made 
fast to the after-thwe.: of our boat; then, 
shipping the oars, we rowed as quietly as possible, 
fearing almost to breathe. By slow degrees the 
bows of the heavy longboat began to turn, and 
in a little while she slued sluggishly round until 
her nose pointed to the sea. Then, with long, 
steady, silent strokes, we made the heavy mass 
slowly crawl atter us. No sound came from the 
sleepin’ an, but we feared thatat any moment 
thea! -«. of the big craft would be discovered ; 
for. *y we had put several boat lengths 
between us. d the shore, our progress was still 
painfully slow. 

In the course of ten minutes or so—which to 
us seemed almost an hour—I saw the beach 
gradually fading into the general obscurity as 
we crawled on our silent way. After another 
spell of hard rowing we made out the loom of 
the Ziba, thus giving us our position in the little 
harbour. Now, thinking that we were fairly 
safe from pursuit, I whispered to Harry to stop 
rowing ; the time had come to secure the sleeping 
man. A small length of half-inch tiller rope was 
found, and with this we quietly crawled over 
the gunwale of the longboat and in a jiffy had the 
sleeper secured hand and foot, with a handkerchief 
tied round his mouth as a gag. All this caution, 
however, we found to be needless, for the fellow 
seemed hopelessly drunk and made no resistance. 

A light air was now coming from the shore, 
and our next move was to make sail on our 
captured craft. The rudder was shipped, the 
mast stepped, and we soon had the sail—a 
good-sized lug—hoisted, the boat being headed 
direct for the harbour entrance, which could 
easily be made out between the two headlands. 
Our progress was so slow, however, that day- 
light had begun to show before we were able to 
clear the point, beyond which could be seen a 
distinct line of demarcation on the surface of 
the water, indicating a fresh trade wind outside. 

After removing from the small boat the 
chronometer, sextant, chart, and other things 
that I had secured from the barque, we cast her 
adrift, and Harry started rowing with one of the 
big oars, as by so doing we hoped to accelerate 
our speed, if only by a little. As we drew near 
the entrance our overloaded boat began to rise 
and fall gently to an easy swell we had entered. 

“There's too much weight aboard here, 
Harry,” I cried, jumping from the tiller. ‘“ Cut 
that drunken wretch loose, and we will make 
him lend a hand at chucking a lot of this heavy 
stuff overboard.” 
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The fellow, still muddled with drink, and half- 
scared out of his wits, turned to with a will, 
and soon cases of preserved provisions, bags of 
potatoes, and other things that we were not 
likely to need were sent flying into the sea. In 
a very short space of time the boat was so far 
lightened as to show an extra eighteen inches of 
freeboard. 

Whilst thus busily occupied, I fancied that I 
heard the sound of voices in the direction whence 
we had come. 

“The villains are after us!” cried Harry, 
and, sure enough, the noise of oars was now dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“ Here, you scum !”’ I shouted to the released 
sailor. ‘‘ Take hold of this tiller and steer a 
course for the middle of the entrance. One 
false movement, and you will get a dose of this,” 
T added, exhibiting the revolver in my belt. 

y Right-o ! !”” replied the man, briskly, spring- 
ing to the tiller. “I’m with you.” 

“Qut oars, Harry, and pull for your life!” I 
yelled, at the same time bending my own back 
to it. The oars, however, proved to be of little 
use, and I prayed for enough wind to take us 
outside to where “ white caps” were showing 
on the crests of the waves. 

By this time daylight was with us, and, 
abreast where the Ziba lay, we caught sight of 
the boat, full of men, the four oars splashing 
irregularly, without any regard, apparently, to 
keeping stroke. At one moment our sail would 
fill with a puff of wind that sent us merrily 
along for the space of a minute, and then 
suddenly ceased, leaving our canvas hanging 
listlessly against the mast. In the meantime the 
pursuing boat was rapidly overhauling us as we 
lay beneath the shelter of the headland. 

Whilst. tugging at the heavy oars, our eyes 
glued on the boat—now not a hundred yards 
astern—I felt a fresh gust of wind again fill our 
sail, and we gathered way enough to send us 
along for a few boat lengths, when the sail 
again drooped limply. The next gust, however, 
laid her over to the gunwale, almost capsizing us. 

“Unship oars!” I shouted. “To the main 
sheet, Harry, and hang on for your life.” 

Then, seizing the tiller, I sent our passenger 
forward to the tune of a bit of forcible language. 
_ The steady trade wind had now caught us in 
earnest, and our snub-nosed craft, heeling to the 
breeze, snored through the water with a ponderous 
noise as she shouldered her apple-shaped bows 
through the undulating swell. 

I could have shouted for joy to see the old 
boat rising to a sea and then plunging her bows 
into the trough with a crash, spreading water 
into foam on either side, and going, as Harry 
put it, ‘“‘ like a scared dog.” 
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‘about a mile, “ 


“ They'll never catch us now,” laughed my 
companion, standing on one of the thwarts and 


_ waving his cap derisively at the fast-disappearing 


boat astern. ‘‘ Look, sir,’ he yelled, in his 
excitement ; “ they have given up the chase!” 

Glancing over the stern, beneath which the 
sea boiled like a cauldron, as the old boat bowled 
along, I perceived that the fellows in the boat 
no longer rowed, and had evidently given up all 
hope of catching up to us. 

“* Ease off the sheet, Harry,” said I, as I put 
up the helm, heading so as to clear the point by 
and take another turn round the 
thwart.” 

In less than ten minutes the entrance to the 
bay was shut out -by the headland, and we could 
just make out the Ziba’s boat rowing slowly 
back towards the harbour. 

Having now time to look around us, we dis- 
covered, much to our relief, two casks of fresh 
water stowed at the bottom of the boat, beneath 
a lot of dunnage. Of other provisions there was 
ample to last us a couple of months, if necessary. 

Upon thinking over the best course to steer, 
I decided upon Tahiti as being the nearest port 
where a British Consul was to be found. The 
position of Tahiti on the chart being Lat. 18 
South, Long. 149 West, the distance from our 
present position, I reckoned, would be about 
six hundred miles, and by heading a south-eastern 
course we should fetch the island. 

Our involuntary passenger gave us no trouble. 
He proved, as a matter of -fact, to be of great 
assistance, for we made him take his trick at 
steering, two hours’ spell each at the tiller. I 
promised that, provided he behaved himself and 
obeyed orders, I would not stand in the way, 
when we reached Tahiti, of his getting off to 
safety. 

The trade winds were fairly steady throughout 
the trip, although aggravating calms somewhat 
retarded our journey. The-old tub, deep as she 
was, behaved uncommonly well in a sea-way, 
though it took half a gale of wind to get a decent 
pace out of her. ‘ 

It was on the twelfth day that the “ diadem ” 
triangular. peaks of Tahiti showed faintly in the 
sky, and by evening we entered the pass and were - 
soon alongside Brander's Wharf, abreast the 
offices of the Inscription Maritime. 

g With : ‘Harry at my. side, and leaving the 

“crew” to shift for himself, I soon made my 
way to the British Consulate, where we found Mr. 
J. C. Miller, the Consular representative of Great 
Britain, to whom, amid many ejaculations of 
surprise, I recounted our adventures. 

“And you actually mean to tell me,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Miller, in much astonishment, 
“that you left the Ziba twelve days ago, with a 
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valuable cargo on 
board, anchored at 
Penrhyn Island, in the 
hands of that band of 
ruffians ? This is a most 
serious matter, and 
demands immediate 
attention. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no 
English man - of - war 
here at present, the 
Hyacinth having left on 
acruise a few days ayo.” 

Mr. Miller then told 
us that the French 
transport Vire was 
fortunately in the 
harbour, and that he 
would at once interview 
the authorities with a 
view, if possible, to 
sending that vessel to 
Penrhyn. “ The first 
thing to be done, how- 
ever,” said the Consul, 
‘is to take the sworn 
depositions of yoursell 
and Mr. Harry here 
concerning the principal 
events that have hap- 
pened on board the Zrba 
and after.” 

This part of the 
preliminaries having 
been performed, we all 
three proceeded to 
Government House, 
where Harry and I were 
presented by Mr. Miller 
to his Excellency the 
Comte de la Ronciere, 
Governor and Chief 
Administrator of the 
French possessions in 
the South Pacific. After 
listening to our story, 
that gentleman’ ex- 
‘pressed unbounded 
astonishment, adding 
that both Harry and I were entitled to much 
commendation for our pluck, and all that sort 
of thing. 

The commandant of the Vire was hurriedly 
sent for, and when he learned all the particulars 
he at once, and with evident pleasure, fell in 
with his Excellency’s suggestion that the Vire 
should immediately proceed to Penrhyn in 
search of the Ziba, and, if found, take possession 
of her. 


“Arriving abreast and within a hundred yards of the 


Steam was got up with all possible expedition, 
and, accompanied by Mr. Miller, who had decided 
to make one of the party, we embarked on board 
the warship, which was soon heading northwards 
under both steam and sail. 

The Vire, it may be mentioned, was a hand- 
some vessel of about fifteen hundred tons, barque 
rigged, and carrying several guns of small calibre. 

We had been at sea less than a week, and ex- 
pected to sight Penrhyn on the following day, 
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*Ziba,’ a shot was fired across that vessel's bows.” 


when a sail was reported almost right ahead. 
Becoming interested, I borrowed a glass from 
one of the officers, jumped up aloft, and brought 
the powerful binoculars to bear on the stranger. 

immediately I caught sight of something that 
sent my pulses tingling. The distant sail I 
made out to be a barque under all sail, except 
that on the mainmast there was nothing set 
above the topsail. The top-gallant mast was 
missing | 


I hurried down that 
rigging in double quick 
time and at once in- 
formed Mr. Miller of 
what I had seen. The 
Ziba’s main top-gallant 
mast, I reminded him, 
had been carried away 
when, under a press of 
sail, she was endeavour- 
ing to escape from the 
British cruiser. Upon 
hearing this news, the 
Consul also became 
much excited. There 
could not, I maintained, 
be any possible doubt 
as to the identity of the 
vessel. 

Captain Jacqmars, 
upon being informed of 
what I had seen, came 
flying up on deck, and 
at once headed his vessel * 
in the direction of the 
strange sail, which had 
now tacked and was 
showing us her stern. 
There was but a light 
wind, thus making it 
impossible for the 
mutineers to repeat the 
tactics observed when 
chased by the British 
war vessel, and we 
overtook the barque 
hand over fist —so 
quickly, indeed, that in 
the course of an hour we 
had approached near 
enough for me to 
recognize my old ship- 
mate, the _ bo’sun, 
moving about the after- 
decks. 

The tricolour was now 
tun up on the Vire, 
followed by the signal, 
“ Heave-to instantly,” 
but no answering flag was shown on the Ziba, 

At that moment I was approached by one of 
the officers with a message to the effect that 
Captain Jacqmars desired to speak with me. 

“Ts zat ship zere, monsieur,” he inquired, 
“ what you call ze Ziba, for which we are looking ? 
Can you know her sufficient to be certain?” 

I replied that there could not be the shadow 
of doubt on the subject, and, further, that I had 
even recognized the ringleader of the mutineers, 
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* Bon!” exclaimed the captain. gleefully, 


rubbing his hands.“ We will eatch him. But.” 
he continued, * I see no name on the ship. It is 
perhaps paint out 2? He offered me his glasses 
as he spoke, and, upon taking a sight at the 
stern of my old ship I perceived, instead of the 
name “ Z1ba, Glasgow,” a black shining band, 
evidently recently applied, of a darker colour 
than the paint around it. 

A lot of men were now to be seen up aloft on 
the Ziba, rigging out stunsail booms, as though 
they thought it possible even yet to escape the 
Frenchman ; but the fellows might have saved 
themselves the trouble, for, with the light air 
blowing, the Vire. aided by her steam, 
could go three feet to the Ziba's one. 

Arriving abreast and within a hundred yards 
of the Ziba, a shot was fired across that vessel's 
bows, which, in sea usage. is a peremptory order 
to heave-to. ‘To this summons, however, the 
barque paid no attention whatever, continuing 
her course as though nothing had happened. 
. Thereupon a second shot was fired—this time a 
shell, which exploded with a loud report beneath 
the barque’s jib-boom, splashing the water as 
high as her forecastle head. This last shot had 
the desired effect 5 the Ziba was brought to the 
wind and the main topsail yard slowly swung 
until the sails were against the mast. Two 
large boats full of armed men, with an officer in 
each, were then lowered from our ship and 
rowed rapidly across to the barque. We could 
see the bluejackets climbing over her rail, appa- 
rently without meeting any resistance on the 
part of the mutineers. Ina little while the two 
boats returned to the warship, and between 
them were distributed a lot of dirty, ragged 
rascals whom I at once recognized as my late 
comrades. 

Standing at the gangway, in conversation with 
Mr. Miller and the officers of the ship, I per- 
ceived that there were handcuffs on the wrists of 
each of this once happy family, who now appeared 
in anything but a jovial mood. As the old 
ho'sun mounted the side ladder I caught his 
eye for an instant. but the old villain gave me 
no sign of recognition. 

Our prisoners were lodged in a place of safety 
and the Hvre turned her head southward, fol- 
lowed by the Ziba at the end of a tow-rope, and 
in a few days’ time both vessels were safely 
anchored in Papeete harbour. 

At the Consulate on the following day I was 
informed by Mr. Miller, who had taken official 
charge of the vessel, that he had decided to send 


her on to Auckland, there to be dealt with by 
the local authorities. He offered me the com- 
mand. Here. however, a difficulty arose, for I 
held no master’s certificate. This phase of the 
question, however, Mr. Miller thought might be 
overcome by my passing before a French Naval 
Board at Papeete. 

The board comprised a French Naval captain. 
the master of a merchant ship then in port, and 
Captain Ben Chapman, a local skipper. The 
proceedings were necessarily conducted in French, 
but I managed somehow to pass without much 
trouble, obtaining a certificate which sufficed 
for our purpose under the French laws. 1 
shipped a crew at Papeete, and managed to get 
hold of two very decent fellows as first and 
second mates, the faithful Harry signing on as 
steward. The late crew, by the way, were 
detained in the Papeete calaboose pending the 
arrival of a British man-of-war, then daily 
expected. 

Bidding good-bye to Mr. Miller, Captain 
Chapman, and the genial Frenchman, Captain 
Jacqmars, I found myself on the poop of my old 
ship, ‘monarch of all I surveyed.” Sail was 
made, the anchor raised, and with a fresh breeze 
we stood out through the pass, and were soon 
bowling along towards Auckland. 

It seemed a novel position to be in after all 
the dangers, the scheming, and other excite- 
ments I had passed through on board the 
barque. 

Auckland was reached after a very fair passage, 
when the Zba was duly handed over to the port 
authorities, who communicated by cable with 
the owners in England, with the result that the 
ship and cargo were sold by auction. I made a 
claim for salvage, and was awarded several 
thousand pounds. 

The mutiny, you see, was not an unmixed 
evil, for I became a man of substance, with a 
good banking account. That voyage brought 
me more money than I could have earned in a 
lifetime of going to sea. 

It was at this time, being now a man of means, 
that I got the notion of starting trading stations 
in the Marquesas group, which have since 
prospered remarkably well. 

Harry, my faithful companion, got a fair 
slice out of the salvage and returned to England. 
The villainous bo’sun and his associates also 
went to England—on board a_ man-of-war. 
There they were tried for mutiny, and most of 
them, I believe, finished their career at the end 
of a rope. 


A Hudson Bay post in winter-time. 


The 
Land of the North Wind. 


By P. H. GODSELL. 


The “Land of the North Wind” is Keewatin, part of the vast northern wilderness of Canada, 


inhabited only by fur-traders, Indians, and a few wandering Eskimos, 


Mr. Godsell is an authority 


upon this little-known region, and describes his experiences in a very breezy fashion. 


HOUGH much is written about 
Western Canada nowadays, one hears 
very little of the vast northern 
wastes of that dominion, where the 
conditions of life vary but little 
from what they were a century ago. 

Until very recent years the great wilderness 
of swamp and forest stretching from the head 
of Lake Winnipeg east to Hudson Bay, and 
northerly to the Arctic Circle, was known as the 
district of Keewatin. 

With the exception of small detachments of 
North-West Mounted Police, a few scattered 
missionaries, and the Hudson Bay Company’s 
traders and employés, this vast district is peopled 
entirely by Indians of the Cree and Salteaux 
tribes, and, in the far northern portion, a few 
wandering Eskimos and Chippewayans. 

This country, in which winter of almost 
Arctic severity holds sway for eight months in 
the year, is a network of large lakes, rivers, and 
smaller streams draining into Hudson Bay. 
Along most of these navigable waters, situated 
from a hundred to two hundred and fifty miles 
apart, stand the lonely trading-posts or forts of 


the Hudson Bay Company. These forts usually 
consist of a picketed or stockaded square 
enclosing a number of log or frame buildings, 
usually four or five, with a tall flag-pole rising in 
the centre, from which, on special occasions, 
floats the red ensign of the Company. 

The staff of the smaller outposts generally 
consists of one white man as officer in charge, 
with two or three half-breed or Indian assistants 
or dog-drivers. AS in most cases these posts 
are situated in a virgin wilderness, far from 
civilization, the trader may not see a fellow white 
man for six months at a stretch, and has only 
the society afforded by his half-breed servants. 

The personal appearance of the men of the 
Swampy Cree tribe is not unprepossessing. 
Though they have not the bold carriage of the 
Western tribes, such as the Sioux, they have 
well-knit, active figures, intelligent countenances, 
and are quick and active in their movements. 
As canoemen, packers, and hunters they are not 
to be excelled. 

The Hudson Bay traders at the various forts 
are in the habit of allowing each of the better 
and more reliable hunters a certain amount of 
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credit each fall previous to their departure with 
their squaws and papooses to their winter 
hunting-ground. 

All these Indians leave the vicinity of the 
forts or trading-posts early in the fall for their 
respective destination, in many cases over 
a hundred miles distant, probably not returning 
again until the spring. 

Arriving at their hunting-grounds, perhaps 
six or eight days’ canoe journey from the fort, 
they proceed to erect their birch-bark dwelling 
on the shore of some large lake plentifully stocked 
with fish. 

Three poles of requisite length are cut and tied 
at the top, then spread out in the form of a 
tripod, other poles being piled round these about 
a foot distant from each other, thus enclosing a 
circle of from twelve to eighteen feet in diameter. 
Over these poles rolls of birch-bark are spread, 
until the whole is covered, with the exception of 
a small opening at the top, which is left as 


surrounding woods, the head of the famiiy goes 
off in quest of larger game. Should he in the 
course of a few days return successful (having 
slain, perhaps, two or three moose) the who'e 
family move camp to the spot where the meat lies, 
leaving only the wigwam-poles to mark the 
place of their previous habitation. 

Any other families that may be in the vicinity 
will be immediately called upon to share in the 
spoils, and all will gorge themselves to their 
utmost capacity until the larder is again empty, 
when it will be time for another hunt. 

I remember upon one occasion arriving at a 
camp where the hunters had been successful. 

The Crow had dined too well and was lying 
groaning on the floor of the wigwam, no doubt 
momentarily expecting to find himself on the 
darksome trail to the happy hunting-grounds. 
Accordingly the services of the local conjurer or 
medicine-man were called for, and he arrived 
very shortly with his drum, rattle, and medicine- 
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a means of egress for the smoke from the fire 
which is to be kindled inside. 

Another opening is left facing the lake, serving 
as a doorway, the aperture being covered with 
a deer parchment or blanket. 

A framework of small sticks is suspended 
close to the top of the structure, inside the 
wigwam, in which fish and meat are smoked. 

A bright fire burns on a small mud platform in 
the centre of the floor, the rest of the space 
being covered with spruce and pine branches, 
upon which the hunter and his family recline or 
squat cross-legged. 

Whilst his wife and children attend to the fish- 
nets set in the lake, and snare the rabbits in the 


bag. The conjurer spent at least an hour in 
shouting, gesturing, and singing round the 
reclining Indian, shaking his rattle and beating 
the drum the while. Suddenly he shot his 
hand behind the Crow and, crying that he had 
driven out that which was causing the sickness, 
he produced for the inspection of his patient a 
piece of ancient meat, which he had “ palmed 
in his hand, and which he explained had been 
seated in the man’s stomach and had caused the 
irritation. He further informed the Crow that 
he was now quite well and could rise from the 
floor. 

This faith cure was evidently successful, for 
the Crow ceased his groaning and stood up, and, 
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after having presented the medicine-man with 
what was practically a new rifle as his fee, left 
the wigwam to explain to his friends the success 
of the treatment afforded by the ‘“‘ doctor.” 
Thus these Indians pass the winter. When 
not moose-hunting their time is mostly spent in 
snaring and trapping the many fur-bearing 
animals to be found in the surrounding forests, 
the pelts of which are bartered at the nearest 


pts 


An Indian “ packing 


a load. 


Hudson Bay fort, or used for payment 
of advances received in the fall from 
the trader. 

The clothes worn by the Indians are 
mostly obtained from the Hudson Bay 
Company, consisting of underclothing, 
a coloured shirt, a pair of fringed blue 
or white cloth leggings, and a blue or 
blanket capote belted round the waist 
with a long vari-coloured worsted belt. 
A fur cap is worn on the head ; on the 
feet, over two or three pairs of blanket 
socks (according to the intensity of the 
cold), are worn moccasins of deer or 
moose-skin embroidered in quills or 
coloured silks. A pair of huge leather mittens, 
lined with thick duffel, are suspended from the 
neck by a worsted corde. 

Occasionally a smoked buckskin coat, plenti- 
fully fringed and decorated with coloured silks, 
is worn in place of the capote. 

The women, as a rule, are short and fat, and 
do most of the menial work, such as cutting and 


hauling wood, carrying water, and so forth. 
When a party of Indians are on the move, the 
men will usually walk ahead carrying only their 
guns, whilst their “‘ better halves ” and daughters 
come trailing along behind in Indian file stagger- 
ing beneath enormous burdens. 

They usually wear a long garment of bright- 
coloured cloth gathered in slightly at the waist, 
a shawl or blanket being the only covering for 
the head. 

Few religious rites are practised amongst them 
other than the unmeaning mummery of the 
conjurers. They believe in a Great Spirit, or 
Manitou, and also in various evil spirits, whom 
they endeavour to propitiate. There is also a 
protecting spirit, whose continued attentions 
they try to foster. 

In times gone by, when a lad became a certain 
age, an elevated stage would be erected, and 
after duly fasting for a number of days he would 
mount the stage and sleep. The first animal 
that appeared to him in his dreams was looked 
upon as exercising guardianship over him through 
his future life. The first opportunity that 
occurred a specimen of the animal would be 
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killed and skinned, the pelt being religiously 
preserved as a charm against all evil. 

With the advent of the missionaries these 
practices have been suppressed in many localities, 
though to a certain extent the old superstitions 
still remain. 

In many of the more isolated trading posts 
no money changes hands from one year’s end 
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to another, and the usual mode of procedure 
upon the arrival of an Indian with a collection 
of furs to trade is as follows. His inner man having 
first been satisfied with a good square meal, he 
is induced to enter the trading store. Here, on 
various shelves, appear the many articles dear to 
the soul of an Indian. 

Coloured cloths, prints. silk handkerchiefs, 
guns, kettles, and other things are all displayed 
before the eager eves of the hunter, as he hands 
his bundle of fur over to the trader. 

The standard of trade by means of which 
trading is conducted with the natives is the 
“made beaver” (value from two to three 
shillings). Thus. the furs having been handed 
over to the trader, he immediately sorts them 
into various lots, valuing them accordingly, and 
totalling the gross value of the collection. He 
then informs the Indian that he has seventy-five 
or one hundred ** made beaver,” as the case may 
be. At the same time he hands the Indian 
seventy-five or one hundred small quills in heu 
of cash, so that the Indian, by returning these 
quills in exchange for the goods he purchases, 
may keep track of how fast his funds decrease. 

The only means of travel in this district, 

where the trading posts are situated from three 
hundred to nine hundred miles from the nearest 
railroad, are by canoe or York boat in’ the 
summer, and by dog-train or on snow-shoes in 
the winter. 
- In order to demonstrate the manner in which 
travel is conducted through these wilds by canoe 
I will recite an experience that befell me upon 
my first canoe journey from York Factory, on 
the shore of Hudson Bay, my destination being 
Norway House, close to the head of Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Early in September, 1906, I left York Factory 
in a large canoe, accompanied by four Cree 
paddlers. 

It must be remembered that we were travelling 
up-stream, so that in a short time, owing to 
the swiftness of the current, further progress 
by means of paddling hecame impossible. A long 
line carried for the purpose was attached to 
the thwart of the canoe close to the bow, and two 
of the Indians waded ashore, carrying the other 
end of the line. Thus the two Indians walked 
along the shore pulling the canoe, whilst one 
Indian in the bow and the other in the stern 
guided the little craft in and out among the 
rocks and other obstructions by means of long 
poles. 

Two halts were made during the day for meals, 
at about ten o'clock and two o'clock, when a 
Tepast, consisting of bacon, bannock, and tea, 
was hastily prepared, and as hastily consumed. 

Towards dusk we would pick out a con- 


venient camping-place for the party. After 
sufficient wood had been cut for the night a 
large fire would be kindled and supper cooked 
and eaten. 

Bread would then be made for the following 
day, in the primitive method of the woods. 
Flour, baking-powder, and a little bacon fat 
would be mixed in a frying-pan, and kneaded 
into a dough flattened in the bottom of the pan. 
The frying-pan would then be propped up by 
means of a stick in front of the fire until the 
surface of the bread became sufficiently firm 
and brown to allow it to stand up, supported 
only by a stick, when it would be removed 
from the pan and stuck up in front of the fire 
like a large biscuit until it was cooked, while 
another lump of dough took its place in the 
pan. 

Having finished these culinary operations, 
after a short smoke we would all roll ourselves in 
our blankets, with our feet towards the fire, 
and pass the night in dreamless slumber, oblivious 
to the hooting of the owls and the numerous 
noises of the forest. 

We continued ascending the Hayes River in 
this manner for six days, when we arrived at 
Rock Portage. For the past three days the 
river banks had been very high and precipitous, 
and, being chiefly composed of clay, were very 
slippery. The Indians tracking us had to 
scramble along narrow ledges, on which it was 
almost impossible to find a footing, now close 
to the water's edge, now half-way up the almost 
perpendicular surface of the bank. 

At the portage the whole river throws itself 
over a ledge of rock about eight feet in height, 
forming an effectual barrier to navigation. 

Accordingly we unloaded our canoe at the 
foot of the rapid and, having carried the canoe 
and all our belongings through the woods to 
a point at the head of the rapid, re-embarked and 
continued. 

The hardest part of our journey now com- 
menced, as rapid succeeded rapid, and portage 
followed upon portage in almost endless suc- 
cession, so that our progress was necessarily 
slow. 

Upon many occasions, our combined weights 
causing the canoe to ride too deeply, we would 
all be forced to jump waist-deep into the turmoil 
of waters in order to lighten the craft and get 
it safely past some obstruction, when, having 
got it into deeper and calmer water, we would 
flounder in again. 

About ten days after leaving York Factory 
we arrived at a rapid near Swampy Lake, up 
which the Indians decided to pole the canoe. 
In order to lighten our bark I stepped ashore, 
with the intention of threading my way through 
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the woods to the still water at the head of.the 
fall, where I intended to re-embark. 

Two of the Indians proceeded along the edge 
of the woods skirting the bank, with the line 


School-children at York 
Factory. 


before mentioned 
attached to the bow of 
the canoe. The Indians 
in the bow and stern 
carefully guided the 
canoe by means of their 
poles between the many 
rocks and obstructions, 
round which the water 
boiled in a seething 
turmoil. 

All went well until the 
bowman’s pole suddenly 
broke in the middle as 
he was fending the canoe 
off a submerged rock in 
the centre of the rapid. 
Instantly the bow of the 
craft slued round, 
struck the rock, and sas : 
capsized, throwing the two shrieking Indians 
into the water and nearly jerking the men 
on the bank off their feet. 

The luckless pair were swept over the 
rapid, and both landed some fifty yards 
below on a sandy bar— very frightened, 
but, with the exception of some bad bruises 
and an overdose of water, otherwise unhurt. 

The canoe, however, which contained all 
our provisions, had been washed to the foot 
of the rapid, and by the force of the water 
had been jammed between two rocks. Our food, 

, ammunition, and everything else were at 
the bottom of the rapid. 

Luckily we had some matches and an axe, 
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and immediately built a fire, by which the two 
men dried themselves, the others meanwhile 
discussing our position. 

Here we were in a trackless wilderness without 
any food, ammunition, or blankets, and no 
human habitation within at least a hundred and 
twenty-five miles. Worst of all, the canoe was 
apparently irretrievably damaged. 

It was now getting dusk and, to make things 
worse, it commenced to rain. We sat round our 
fire silent and gloomy. 

Finally, having nothing better to do, we threw - 
ourselves on the ground to snatch what sleep we 
could. 

I was wearing a blanket capole, which very 
soon got partly soaked by the wet. I had slept 
fitfully for about three hours, when I awoke. 
Everything was in 
blank darkness, 
and it had turned 
very cold, so I 
gathered together 
the embers of the 
fire and by blowing 
on them caused 
them to burst into 
flame. 

I must have 
fallen fast asleep, 
for when I again 
woke up there was 
no sign of the fire. 
I became aware of 
a pleasant, warm 
sensation in| my 
back which seemed 
to increase in in- 
tensity. As I 
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woke I noticed further a rather strange smell, 
resembling burning cloth. Suddenly, by the 
extreme warmth of a portion of my back, I was 
apprised of the fact that I was lying amongst 
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A river scene in the “ Land of the North Win 


the ashes of what had been the fire, and that 
almost the whole of the hack of my capote had 
been scorched out. Needless to say I lost little 
time in throwing off my spoiled garment and 
rolling in the grass. 

Even the Indians, when they woke up and 
saw my woe-begone appearance, and observed 
that a certain portion of my trousers was missing, 
burst into uncontrollable fits of laughter. 

Presently I went down with one of the Indians 
to examine the canoe, and we discovered that 
the rain of the 
previous night 
had caused the 
river to rise. 
The swollen 
stream had 
washed the canoe 
from _ between 
the rocks where 
it had been 
wedged, and it 
now lay stranded 
on the sand-bar. 

We waded out 
to the bar, after 
calling the 
others, and 
eventually 
hauled the canoe 
up on the shore. 

It was very 
badly damaged, 
but the Indians 
immediately set 
about repairing 
it as well as 
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possible, by means of sheets of birch-bark, 
spruce gum, and willow-root. a 

Luckily, in the evening, one of the Indians, 
whilst endeavouring to catch fish with his hand, 
observed a box bobbing about in an eddy close 
to the shore, and by means ofa long stick managed 
to get it ashore. Imagine our delight on finding 
the box to contain about three pounds of hard- 
tack and a two-pound tin of molasses. They 
belonged to one of my men who had purchased 
them at York Factory in case his rations should 
Tun short on the 
journey. 

We slept more 
contentedly that 
night, having 
two biscuits 
apiece for our 
supper, the first 
we had eaten 
for about thirty 
hours. 

By evening 
the following day 
we had suffi- 
ciently repaired 
our canoe to per- 
mit of launching 
it for a_ trial. 
Though it leaked 
very badly our 
success sur- 
passed our ex- 
pectations, and 
we started off 
early next day 
in great spirits. 
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Progress was 
tedious, as, 
though one man 
was kept baling 
continually, the 
water gained 
steadily, so that 
every fifteen 
minutes or so 
we had to put 
the canoe ashore 
and turn it 
upside down to 
empty the water 
out, and then 
re-embarkagain. 

We camped 
that night at 
what was prac- 
tically the last 
of the series of 
rapids, and 
finished our 
biscuits, with the exception of one apiece for the 
morning. 

Starting early the following morning and 
working hard, we arrived about two o'clock in 
the afternoon at the edge of a large lake. At 
the first point in the lake the Indians put ashore, 
and one of them disappeared into the woods. 
He was absent about ten minutes, when he 
returned carrying over his arm a fish-net, which, 
it seems, they had left there on their way down 
to York Factory. 

We decided to camp close to this spot for the 
night, and to set the fish-net in the lake, in the 
hope of procuring something for our supper. 

In the evening we hauled up the net and were 
lucky enough to get three whitefish and two 
jackfish. Not having any kettles (all our 
utensils having been lost in the accident) we were 
forced to find some other method of cooking the 
fish than boiling them. 
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Accordingly, 
after having 
cleaned them 
and made a 
bright fire, we 
each cut a long 
sharp stick on 
which we em- 
paled our fish 
lengthways and, 
digging the 
other end of the 
stickinthe earth, 
allowed our 
several fish to 
roast before the 
fire. 

Although we 
had neither 
bread nor salt 
we appreciated 
the meal im- 
mensely. 

For two days we continued on, though now 
through a network of lakes alive with wild-fowl, 
which fled on our approach. As we had a fair 
wind, one of the Indians hoisted his capote in the 
bow of the canoe by means of two sticks, so that 
it would have the effect of a sail. Had it not 
been for the necessity of coasting along the shore, 
owing to our canoe leaking so badly, we should 
have made very good progress. 

On the afternoon of the third day after leaving 
the place of the accident, as we were crossing 
from one point to another in Knee Lake, our 
attention was attracted by cries from the shore, 
and to our great delight we beheld an Indian 
wigwam nestled amongst the spruce trees on the 
shore of a small bay. We turned our canoe 
about and made for the shore. Upon landing, 
we made our way through the pack of mongrel 
curs to be found round every Indian camp, and 
past a low stage on which a large amount of 
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moose meat was being “ jerked ”—cut in strips, 
and hung on poles to be dried by the action of 
the sun. 

Having entered the wigwam, I glanced around 
me, and beheld the hunter whose voice had 
attracted me, his wife, and about half-a-dozen 
youngsters, both boys and girls, most of whom 
—with the exception of the youngest member of 
the family, who was strapped to a board, leaning 
against one of the poles—were smoking con- 
tentedly, and romping over one another, whilst 


a quantity of moose meat we resumed our 
journey in a far more contented frame of mind. 
ixactly a week after leaving the scene of our 
dent, upon suddenly rounding a bend in the 
river, we came in sight of the Hudson Bay fort 
of Oxford House, which is perched on the brow 
of a grassy slope on the edge of Oxford Lake. 
As the officer in charge came down to meet us 
at the wharf he could not resist a smile at my 
state of deshabille, for I stepped from the 
canoe, very sun-scorched and bearded, wearing 
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the mother, also with a pipe in her mouth, was 
busily engaged in mending a net. After we had 
all shaken hands and partaken of a friendly 
smoke, a large kettle was brewed, and a huge 
plate of moose meat, some bannock, and a pot 
of tea were placed in front of us, whilst the 
“lady of the house’? mysteriously extracted 
from the depths of a stocking a few lumps of 
sugar, with which I was presented as a special 
favour. 

Here we were fortunate enough to procure 
a birch-bark canoe, and having purchased 


the sleeves and shoulders of a capole and the 
lower extremities of a pair of trousers. 

I remained at Oxford House, where I was most 
kindly treated, for a week, and then proceeded 
on my way to Norway House, a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty miles. 

During this portion of the journey we had 
fair winds on the lakes, which enabled us to sail 
by means of a blanket hoisted in the place of 
canvas. The weather remained fine, and six 
days after leaving Oxford House we arrived 
at the Hudson Bay depot at Norway House. 


A Christmas Crime. 


By KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE HUNTER. 


A striking little story from the Australian back-blocks. 


For obvious reasons the Authcress has 


been compelled to disguise the names of persons and places concerned. 


ek. BELL'S dreaming as he stood in 
the doorway of his shop was rudely 
interrupted 
»” cried Dick Warren, busily 
putting coverings over the goods 
displayed on the counter, “ aren’t you ever going 
to lock up? I want to go to the dance at 


Mindie to-night !” P . 
Mr. Bell—George Henry Bell, he signed him- 
but in 


self—described Dick as his as: 
reality it was Mr. Bell who a: 
running the only chemist’s shop in Goorlie. 

A chemist’s shop in the up-country townships 
of Australia is much more than a pharmacy. It 
is a gossip's headquarters, book-store, and 
general bric-a-brac department. Sports meet- 
ings and church services are often held in the 
small square parlour behind the drug shelves and 
prescription bench. The chemist in districts 
where there is no doctor for a hundred miles in 
any direction is know-all, medical adviser, 
tooth-puller, guide, philosopher, and friend to 
every man, woman, and child in the district. 
Mr. Bell was ; and the sense of importance it gave 
him was new to him. He was dazzled. 

His Christmas set-out—the first in Goorlie— 
had amazed everybody, and he was well satisfied 
with his receipts. 

A quiet happiness had settled upon him as he 
stood in the doorway of his shop. He remem- 
bered that a few months before he had been the 
consumptive, ill-paid, futureless assistant in a 
city drug store, and reflected gratefully on the 
leg-up that jade, Fortune, had given him when 
she sent him, for the good of his health, to a 
mining camp three hundred miles from a railway, 
cut off from civilization by sandy deserts and 
trackless salt bush plains. He had become 
proprietor of the small business he was sent to 
manage. 

His imagination soared. The last few months 
had been so full of good fortune that he wondered 


what the future might still hold for him. He 
dreamed that he might become well-to-do, a 
respected and influential citizen—town councillor, 
perhaps Member of Parliament. He pictured 
himself in a home of his own ; and his mind was 
pleasantly occupied with the details and the 
wife that would go with it. 

Before jerking the string of the blinds that 
protected his goods from the glare of the sun by 
day, he glanced up and down the one street of 
the township to see if any late shoppers were 
about. 

It was silent and deserted, though it was 
Christmas Eve, and looked in the wan moon- 
light like a cemetery. 

His eyes wandered down and across the road 
to a ramshackle. white-roofed dwelling, before 
which stood a blackboard with papers pasted 
on it. It was the house of Pat Gordon, police 
officer for the district, who had a_ pretty 
daughter, Naulta by name. 

George wondered if she had gone to the dance 
at Mindie. It was that function, he told him- 
self, that made the street look so deserted. 
No man or woman, young or old, who could 
help it, was likely to miss a dance. 

He jerked the blind-strings and turned into 
the shop. 

A tall, crooked figure hove out of the mist 
that the moonlight was struggling to pierce, and 
brushed past him. 

In the light of the shop he saw 
Gee, the Chinaman, who by magic, or some art 
unknown to any white man, made vegetables 
grow on the banks of the sandy creek at the end 
of the township. 

“ Ah, Miss-a Bell.” cried the new-comer, “ you 
pull'm tooth out? Him yive-ee me velly 
much-ee pain.” 

“A blooming Chow !” 

Dick Warren, behind the counter, swore 
loudly. 


hat it was Ah 
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“You too late, Ah Gee,” answered Mr. Bell. 
“No pull-ee tooth out to-night.” 

Ah Gee's withered, leathern face contorted 
itself into a thousand wrinkles. He held his 
hand to his head ; his wailing filled the air. He 
writhed and jerked himself about the shop. 

“‘Q-oh, e-eeh,” he yelled ; ‘‘ me no go, me no 
go! Me go velly much-ee mad, you no pull'm 
tooth out, Miss-a Bell. Me no leave'm shop !"” 

“‘Oh, pull it out and have done with it,” said 
Dick, impatiently, glancing at the clock. 

He dragged open a drawer and threw out two 
pairs of forceps. 

“ How much-ee pain, how much-ee no pain?” 
asked Ah Gee. 

“ Five shillings, pain ; ten shillings, no pain, 
John,” replied George Henry. 

“No pain! No want'm pain,” cried the 
Chinaman. ‘ You take this?” 

He fumbled in the recesses of his baggy blue 
trousers and produced a small bag of gold-dust. 

George Henry balanced it in his hand and put 
it down. He calculated that it weighed at least 
half an ounce and that he stood to make on the 
deal. 

“ You get into the chair there, John,” he said, 
indicating the padded dental chair that had a 
place of honour in the shop, “ and let me have a 
look at your mouth.” 

“Two teeth got to come out,” he announced, 
after a short examination. 

The Chinaman groaned. 

George Henry went to the hack of his counter 
for some local anesthetic. 

“ Better give him a whiff of chlo’,” said Dick 
Warren, following him. “It's a pretty tough 
job, yanking teeth out of a Chow. He'll kick 
and nearly strangle you. You won’t get a 
chance at the tooth, and you may break his 
jaw.” 

“ But I can’t give chloroform unless a doctor 
is present,” objected Mr. Bell.“ It’s illegal.” 

“Oh, bother the doctor,” said the boy; “we 
can't wait for a doctor in this part of the world 
every time a Chinaman wants a tooth pulled out. 
I tell you you can’t do it without chlo’. You 
don’t know the breed; I do. It’s tough. A 
whiff can't hurt him one way or the other, and 
it will keep him still while you get to work. I'll 
get the water.” 

“ Right,” said Mr. Bell. 

He shut and bolted the shop door, wheeled 
the padded chair to the centre of the room under 
the hanging kerosene lamp, took off his coat, 
and pulled up his sleeves. Then he seized the 
largest of the forceps and approached the China- 
man, who at the last moment looked scared to 
death, and seemed as if he might show fight. 

“Now then, John,” said Dick, sharply. 


He clapped the piece of cotton-wool that had 
heen saturated with colourless fluid over Ah 
Gee's nose. 

The Chinaman struggled for a moment, and 
then went limp. 

George Henry opened his mouth, then caught 
and tugged at the first yellow molar. He dragged 
it out, and, after a second grasp and wrestle. 
laid another beside the first on a sheet of news- 
paper. Then he threw down the forceps and 
wiped the sweat from his brow. 

“ By Jove!” he said, ‘‘ you were right, Dick ! 
I couldn't have done it without——” 

Suddenly he stopped and looked at the China- 
man. 

“Get a wet towel!” he cried, quickly. 

Dick dipped the towel he had on his arm in the 
basin of water and slapped the Chinaman’s face 
with it. Mr. Bell slipped behind the counter 
for salts and ammonia. 

Suddenly there was a brisk knocking at the 
door. 

“ Hang!” growled Dick. 

“ Bie!” cried a girlish voice beyond the door. 

“It's Naulta Gordon,” he said, looking up at 
Mr. Bell. 

The knocking was repeated. 

“Here,” said the chemist, handing the salts 
to Dick; ‘you give him this. I’ll open the 
door.” 

““ You can’t do that—and let all the town know 
you've been giving chlo’ without a doctor,” 
Dick whispered. ‘Give me a hand, and we'll 
shove him into the store-room. He’ll come round 
presently.” 

Quickly they carried the unconscious China- 
man between them down the two or three steps 
at the back of the shop that led to the under- 
ground store. 

Mr. Bell hurried back to the shop, his mind 
full of the girl at the door. He set the chair 
against the wall and put all the paraphernalia 
of the dental operation on the screened bench 
on which he mixed his drugs. Then he opened 
the door. 

“Good gracious!” cried the girl, gaily, 
coming into the shop bare-headed. ‘ You’re 
shutting up early to-night, Mr. Bell. Christmas 
Eve, too! Mother’s been ill all day. I couldn’t 
leave her to go to the dance; but she’s better 
now and sleeping, so I thought I’d just run over 
and ask you to be sure and hang your sock 
outside your window to-night.” 

She paused for breath. 

“‘T want a piece of pink soap to put in mother’s 
best silk-speckled stocking. And do you think 
you've got anything that would fit into father’s 
number nines P ” 

“ Certainly, Miss Gordon.” 


“*Good heavens, he's dead!" be cried.” 
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Mr. Bell was trving to overcome his confusion 
at seeing her. His eves said much more. 

“T thought you weren't going to be a bit glad 
to see me,” she said, laughing. ** You were such 
a long time opening the door. Whatever were 
you doing? Tidying up after the busy day, I 
suppose.” 

Her eyes roamed to the counter, which the 
chemist hastened to uncover. 

“There’s the soap!” she cried. “ Just the 
thing for mother. What's that, Mr. Bell? An 
ink-stand ? Oh, that wouldn't do for father. Is 
that a tobacco-pouch ? ” 

She indicated a small brown leathern wallet. 

“Yes,” said Bell. 

“ How much is it?” 

“ One and sixpence,” he said, knocking three- 
pence off the price. 

“ T'll take it,’ Miss Gordon cried, eagerly. 

It was not so much what she said as the way 
she said it that delighted him. He loved to see 
her in the shop, watch her quick movements, the 
smiles that skimmed over her sun-browned 
cheeks. 

With fingers that slipped and fumbled in their 
desire to be deft and make a neat parcel for her, 
he wrapped her purchases in brown paper and 
tied them with string. He took her money over 
the counter and counted out some change. 

“My!” she cried, espying a tray of cheap 
rings and brooches. ‘‘ What pretty things! I 
didn’t know you went in for jewellery, Mr. Bell.” 

“Tm making a speciality of it this year,” said 
the chemist, modestly. 

He looked at her, and they smiled into vach 
other’s eyes. 

“T should just love a ring,” she murmured, 
shyly.“ P’r’aps Santa Claus will put one in my 
stocking.” 

Then she was gone, with a merry, flashing 
laugh. 

. _. Instead of dashing out into the misty moon- 
light after her, Bell took one of the rings from the 
tray—not the most expensive, nor yet the least— 
and put it into a little green box with some pink 
wadding. He went into the sitting-room behind 
the shop and spread his writing materials before 
him. After much thought he wrote, carefully, 
on the back of the green box: ‘‘ To Miss Naulta 
Gordon, hoping that she will accept with this 
ring the heart of hers, fondly and faithfully, 
George Henry Bell.” 

From the inner pocket of his vest he took a 
pocket-book, and out of it a snapshot of Naulta, 
in a white cotton frock, with a long veil blowing 
about her hat. It had been taken at a picnic, 
and he gazed at it for a moment, smiling tenderly. 
He had no doubts about her. He believed that 
she would accept the ring, and that he would be 


hers, “fondly ard faithfully,” for ever. It 
thrilled him to thrak that she would be his sweet- 
heart, his wite—this slender, merry girl with the 
bright eyes and sun-kissed cheeks. He pictured 
to himself what their life together would mean. 

Fervently he kissed the face in the picture. 

Then he remembered Ah Gee. 

He had heard Dick clatter off, had heard the 
beat of his horse’s hoofs on the road while 
Naulta was in the shop. He wondered whether 
the Chinaman had gone with him, or whether—— 

He lit a candle and went down to the store- 
room, 

Ah Gee was lying as he had been thrown on 
the floor, His head hung to one side. Bell put 
the candle down beside him hurriedly and felt 
for his pulse. He tore the shirt from the 
Chinaman’s meagre breast. 

“‘ Good heavens, he’s dead !’” he cried 

He rushed up to the shop and seized the 
strongest restoratives. He beat the Chinaman’s 
face with a wet towel, broke restorative tablets 
under his nose, rubbed his hands and body to 
stimulate circulation ; but no answering life- 
throb stirred the body of Ah Gee. 

“Yes; he’s dead,’ Bell told himself, and 
went slowly back to his sitting-room. 

All the horror of what had happened dawned 
on him, 

“I'm done—a ruined man,” he cried. “ This’ll 


be murder—manslaughter, at least. Heavens ! 
what have I done? I've killed a man—he’s 
lying dead down there in my room. If only I 


hadn't given him chloroform! I knew that I 
had no right to! It was Dick suggested it, but 
I oughtn’t to have listened to him. It’s my own 
fault—idiot that I am! Everything was going 
so well, too.” 

For a moment he envisaged his dreams of a 
few hours before. 

“ What'll happen? To-morrow it'll be known, 
and I shall be arrested. Pat Gordon will arrest 
me—Naulta's father! Naulta——” 

He picked up the photograph that still lay on 
the table. The round, girlish face smiled out of 
it at him. He threw his arms on the table and 
sobbed over it. 

Two or three times he went downstairs to see 
if there was any change in the Chinaman. But 
there was not. The candle-light flickered on the 
pallid features, now twisted in a curious, writh- 
ing smile. The figure lay limp and stiff as 
before, only it seemed to be becoming more 
rigid. 

Bell paced his room in an agony of mind. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” he 
asked himself, incessantly. 

One moment he thought of going away, 
disappearing, leaving the boy to tell the story, 
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Then he remembered that he could not go away 
or disappear anywhere—-that Goorlie was three 
hundred miles from a railway, and that even if 
he had a cart and horse, he would never be able 
to find his way across the plains that surrounded 
the township. 

He wondered if the Chinaman would be missed. 
He was rarely seen, except in his brushwood hut 
by the river, or in his garden, hoeing beds of 
weedy-looking cabbages and turnips. If he were 
not missed, he might lie in the store-room and 
nobody be the wiser till—— 

Bell sickened at the thought of all the horrible 
details that would lead to the discovery 
of the body of a man in the store under his 
shop. 

Backwards and forwards he strode. He 
wondered what the people of the district would 
say when they knew that he was guilty of man- 
slaughter. They had trusted and looked up to 
him. 

The night seemed 
dawn painted the sky, rosily. 
into the room. 

Bell remembered the existence of Dick. 

“Where has he gone?” he asked himself, 
stupidly, distraught by the long night of horror 
and anxiety. “Surely he did not go to the 
dance and leave him—it—down there !_ Perhaps 
he has gone for the doctor, or to give information 
against me. That's it! He has gone—leaving 
me to bear the burden. At least there is one 
way out of it all.” 

He took a revolver from a black leathern case 
that hung on the wall and threw it on the table. 
Then he sat down at the table, drew the ring-hox 
to him, kissed the tiny golden circlet with its 
one glittering stone, and gazed at the photograph 
for a moment. He dropped his head on his 
arms over them, crying brokenly. 

It was broad daylight, though two candles 
still flickered beside him, when a soft packet, 
tossed through the open window, struck him, 
and Naulta Gordon's laughing face looked in at 
him. 

“T hung my stocking outside my window, but 


interminable. At last 
Light poured 


Santa Claus forgot all about it,” she cried, 
merrily. ; 
“My,” she gasped, when he lifted his head 


and she saw his haggard face, “‘ what’s the 
matter?” 

“Go away !"’ he said, hoarsely. “ A terrible 
thing has happened !” 

She saw the revolver on the table, and promptly 
climbed into the room through the open window. 

“What is it ? ” she asked, standing beside him. 

“T,” he replied, as though he were dazed and 
trying to realize the thing, ‘“‘I—I have killed a 
man !”’ 

“Nonsense!” she 
wouldn’t kill a fly !”” 

He told her the story. 

“ Oh,” she said, long and softly. 

He knew then that she had dreamed dreams 
too, and that, like him, she saw them drifting 
away. 

He picked up the ring. 

“Tt was for you—I was going to give it to you 
to-day,” he said ; “ and now I feel that I have 
no right to say ‘I love you,’ even.” 

“T love you,” she said, gravely. 
mean—parting us for a while. 
ever, though. I can wait. 
as if iy 

“Oh, if ever I could feel clear of this thing— 
of the consciousness of being the cause of a man’s 
death through my own wanton carelessness,” 
he burst out. ‘‘ But I am not made that way ! 
The thought of this will haunt me for ever. 
I'll have no self-respect, no confidence in myself. 
I’m a broken man j 

The girl’s head dropped. 

“Good-bye. Let us say good-bye now,” he 
whispered. 

She held up her lips, and he bent towards her. 

There was a stir in the room beneath the shop. 
A weird, gurgling shriek arose. They started 
from each other. 

Ah Gee appeared. 
he rushed past them. 

“Me all-li! Me all-li, Miss-a_ Bell,” he 
yelled.“ A velly melly Chlis-mas to you!” 


cried, sharply. ‘“ You 


“This may 
It need not for 
We may—it isn’t 


Waving his arms wildly, 


“In Paradise any woman was a thing of beauty.” 


THE GREAT 
COOK PROBLEM. 


A very amusing story, showing how a resourceful woman tackled one phase of the “ Yellow Peril” 


in the Western States of America and emerged triumphant. 
lady cook will long be remembered in Nevada. 


The “ Bean House" and its plucky 
“The narrative is absolutely true,” writes 


Miss Comstock. 


By EDITH I. COMSTOCK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Jz OT long ago there was an outbreak 

of the “ Chinese problem” in Cali- 
ay fornia, due in the first place to the 
displacement of women cooks by 
Chinamen. From the kitchen the 
trouble spread till homes were menaced, cities 
imperilled, lives sacrificed, States involved, and 
even international. unpleasantness narrowly 
averted. 

One of these Chinese outbreaks took place 
at the Bully Hill Mine, up in Paradise, Nevada. 
A company owned the mine and a good deal of 
the town. Two hundred men, alternating in 
shifts, were producing an output of ore that 
gratified the most expectant shareholder. Brown, 
a director, was superintendent of the mine. Mrs. 
Brown managed the boarding-house, where the 
miners and visiting strangers found food of 
amazing excellence and quantity. Everybody 
was thoroughly satisfied until the fateful day 
when this story opens. 

Now, Mrs. Brown’s greatest problem in life 


FACS 
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was to keep a good cook. Men accepted their 
railway fare in advance from all over the States, 
only to turn miners directly they arrived, or 
vanish into thin air as prospectors. 

Stranded families came out from San Fran- 
cisco, worked for a week, secreted a goodly 
amount of food, and then took an east-bound 
emigrant train. The perils of matrimony had 
also to be reckoned with. In Paradise any 
woman was a thing of beauty, to be possessed 
at all costs, and ugliness and age never told 
against a woman who could serve up a good 
meal. So, after losing four successive cooks 
through marriage, Mrs. Brown tried a new 
combination, giving a haughty Irish Bridget full 
authority over a Confucian menial. Both of them 
were energetic, reliable, and faithful, spite of 
racial antipathies, until the explosion came. 

Monday's dinner was steaming in the kitchen. 
The Browns were away for the day. Business 
took them to Winnemucca, the nearest railroad 
connection, and they drove over in the stage that 
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“A succession of shrieks brought the startled miners crowding about the door.” 


made one trip each day, leaving Paradise by 
sunrise, effecting a change of passengers, mail, 
express, and horses, and returning by dark. 

Dinner waited in the kitchen. The noon whistle 
at the mine told the men the hour, and, respond- 
ing eagerly, they came from all directions to fill 
the long dining-room. Here, four rows of tables 
were laid with knives and forks, plates heaped 
with fresh bread, generous wedges of pie, and 
great quantities of milk, sugar, molasses, butter, 
and cheese. The meat and vegetables waited 
in the kitchen. On long benches on both sides 
of the tables sat the miners. They waited, 
impatiently shuffling their feet, until a shriek 
abruptly silenced the room. 

“Shure, and ye will make the gravy, ye dirty 
hathen !” a woman’s voice cried, “ It’s not for 
the loikes 0’ ye to be tellin’ me what ye’ll not do.” 

A mumbled jabber was heard, and then :— 

“Ye will do it, or I'll pull yer old pigtail, 
so I will.” 

The act must have followed the words, for there 
came a crash and a succession of shrieks that 
brought the startled miners crowding about the 
door with inquiries and comments in forceful 
and pointed language. 

“Tis my hair that he pulled, the pig-eyed 
thing !” howled Bridget. 

“ Now, mind the ladybird !” cried the miners. 
“Help the beauty in distress! They’ve driven 
the heathen from the city to the country, and 
now we'll send ’em farther! Get out, you 
heathen Chinee ! ” 


Sullenly but 
swiftly Sing 
fastened his queue 
about his head and 
pattered about the 
kitchen, wiping 
grease from his 
clothes, stirring a 
vegetable,washing 
a pan, and jabber- 
ing the while: 
““ Wha’ for, wha’ 
for? She pullee 
my queue ; she fro 
gravyatme! Wha’ 
for?” 

“You bet!” 
shrieked Bridget. 


“ And I'll never 
again touch a 
pan that ye’ve 
laid yer black 
hands on! I'll not 
stand beside ye! I'll 
not cook beside 
a hathen Chinee, and 
I'll only cook——” 
“You'll cook only fer 
me,” promptly an- 
nounced Barney 
McCann, a “ gang 
boss” and leader 
among the men. 
Taking the dis- 
hevelled, angry- 
faced woman by 
the arm,he turned 
to the miners. 
“Make way, 
there,”he called. 
“Take yer 
places behind 
us and file to 
the tables. 
’Tis a be- 
trothal feast 
we'll have. 
Eat now to 
the blush- 


i i “Sullenly but swiftly 
ing bride. Sing fastened his queue 
Tim and about his head.” 
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is on me. Afterward ye can 
duck the hathen for sport. 
And now follow me and my 
bride !” 

Cheering again, out they all 
tramped, led by Barney and 
Bridget, with her nose in the 
air. 

Outside a terrified Chinaman 
was held by some of the men 
while the leaders conferred. The 
office staff of the company, at- 
tracted by the noise, arrived to 
remonstrate with the miners, 
but all in vain. In vain, too, 
the whistle blew. Its tooting, 
carried far and wide by the clear 
Nevada air, called the neighbour- 
ing ranchers, miners, and stock- 
men into town, expecting an 
outbreak of fire. The miners 
had an incentive, political and 
personal, to idleness, and 
alternately cheering “ Drink to 
the bride!” and howling “ The 
Chinese must go!” they 
dragged their trembling victim 


” down the street. 
Out they all tramped, led by Barney 
and Bridget. 


Hank, keep yer 
guns on the 
Chineeand make 
him step lively. 
Bring the lady’s 
dinner now, a- 
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jumpin’. 
And with 
laughter, shouts, 


and cheers the 
miners tramped 
noisily to their 
seats. 

Dinner was soon 
dispatched. At its 
close Barney 
McCann spoke 

in. 

“Tis now to a 
priest that I’ll go 
with my _heart’s 
dearest, and we'll 
drive till we find 
one,” he said. “In 
honour of the occa- 
sion I beg that ye 
give over the after- — « pyoy dragged their trembling 
noon to revelry, victim down the street.” 
and the first drinks ~45 
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All the substantial buildings in the town of 
Paradise belonged to the Bully Hill Company. 
Beside these, there were buildings of lesser 
companies, a big store, several other shops, a 
dozen saloons, and a miscellaneous helter-skelter 
of cabins. The company buildings included 
three huge bunk-houses on one side of the rude 
street. On the other there was the brick Safe, 
so called because all the money and valuables 
of the town were deposited there, in lieu of a 
genuine bank. It was fireproof, with iron doors, 
and inside iron shutters at the windows. Of the 
doors one opened toward the street, the other 
into Mr. Brown’s hall. This hall faced the 
street, with a living-room behind and a huge 
kitchen in the rear. Next was the miners’ 
dining-room, with doors at the upper and lower 
ends leading into the kitchen and Brown’s hall, 
and wider doors opening on the porch that 
completed the front of the buildings and ended 
beyond the Safe in a long platform designed for 
the stage station. 

At certain hours a crowd always assembled 
here, and thus, when the stage dashed up to 
the platform and sounds of mad revelry reached 


driver and shifted his quid of tobacco. “ ’Tis 
gayer than the last time, though, because of the 
bride.” 

The “last time,” I should explain, a lariat 
duel had ended in a hanging. 

Mrs. Brown caught the words “cook” and 
“bride,” and her interest was awakened. 
“What bride, Pete ? Who is married ? ” 

Pete laughed. ‘‘ Well, yer see, Bridget up 
and went with McCann. *I'was sudden, but the 
promptin’s of true love is always like that. 
Barney was quick and the lady was ready.” 

Mrs. Brown rushed up to her husband, who 
was the centre of a dozen excited men, questioning 
and expostulating. 

“They’ve been raising the dickens in camp 
this afternoon,” he said, as she touched his arm. 
“ T expected trouble with that Chinese !” 

Mrs. Brown made an attempt to protest. 

“T know, my dear,” he added, gently; ‘I 
know you’ve had troubles of your own.” 

They followed Pete into the Safe, where some 
of the more sober-minded men were getting their 
mail. 

“ Pete, when you lock up come into the house,” 


“Investigations disclosed confusion in the kitchen." 


the passengers’ ears, Brown, alighting, called 
out, ‘‘ What’s up, Pete ? ” 

“Well, sir, the cook is up—up a tree by this 
time, I reckon, if the men carried out their 
plans.” And Pete Ramsey, trusted messenger, 
mail clerk, tried frontiersman, and true friend, 
caught the mail pouch flung into his arms by the 


called Mrs. Brown, and with her husband she 
hurried through the dining-room and kitchen. 
Investigation disclosed confusion in the 
kitchen but no ruin, and, returning to the sitting- 
room, she sat down calmly to listen to her 
husband’s excited language, emphatically de- 
livered as he strode up and down the floor. 
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“Tt’s your problem, this cook business,” he 
. said, “and I don’t want the job. But what are 
we going to do? If the men won’t come and 
the women won’t stay, and the Chinamen are 
hanged, what on earth are we going todo? [’ll 
discharge McCann to-morrow for the part 
he took, and every other mischief -maker 
as well.” 

“ You'll discharge the whole force, then.” 

“Well, it’s a pretty state of things when a 
man can’t run his own business! The pipes 
have been cut by some wretch who hates a 
Chinaman, but the mine isn’t a Chinaman, and 
I’m not hiring any to work there and don’t 
intend to. I'd like to jail those confounded 
outlaws !” 

“ Strong words are masculine,” declared Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘ Silent diplomacy is the thing. Leave 
this affair to me.” 

“ And just when the big pay-streak is being 
opened, too!” growled Brown. “ Four working 
days and nights gone from this month! A nice 
row the office will make about it! We may be 
thrown out any day.” 

“ That’s the last thing you need worry about,” 
answered his wife, calmly. ‘“ They know your 
ability and value it, and with the whole coast 
rioting, I suppose we must expect our share of 
trouble. I’m surprised at Bridget, though; I 
did think she was too faithful to do such a thing 
when I was away. But here comes Pete to give 
us the details of the mad marriage.” 

At the end of Pete’s story Mrs. Brown made an 
announcement. ‘I have my plans made,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Let’s get a bite to eat and then you, Mr. 
Superintendent Brown, must go to bed, for 
to-morrow you go to Sacramento—to San 
Francisco, if need be—for a cook.” 

Brown stared at his wife, and Pete scratched 
his nose and waited ; a family dispute seemed 
imminent. 

“T think it will be San Francisco,” continued 
the lady, “‘ for then you can explain the delays 
to the office, and when you come back you will 
bring not one, but two Chinamen !” 

Brown threw up his hands, shaking his head 
emphatically. 

“ Now, not a word,” insisted his wife, firmly. 
“There isn’t a minute to lose. I have been 
deserted by women for the last time, and I expect 
a hard and busy week, for I shall do the cooking 
myself while you are away. Come, Pete, start 
the fire, and I'll make a good cup of coffee. 
Then you'll help me to wash up the dishes and 
clear up after that wedding banquet. I know 
you are yearning to talk, Henry, but I’ll do that 
while you eat, and then you must see Smithers 
and Yenks before you go to bed, to make sure of 
good, long blasts of the whistle to-morrow 


morning. I am general now, and you and Pete 
are my lieutenants. You are sent for reinforce- 
ments, and Pete will help with the ammunition, 
Just lift those heavy kettles over the forward 
holes, Pete, and fill them with water. They will 
not be moved for a week, maybe. They are 
my siege guns.” 

Two energetic hours accomplished the work, 
and then, with the breakfast half cooked, they 
went to a brief rest. : 

The stars were beginning to fade in the day- 
light when the Browns arose to discuss and plan. 

“ T’m not afraid for myself,” said Mrs. Brown, 
in answer to something her husband said. 
“T shall not know fear until you get back to 
Winnemucca. If they burnt three Chinamen 
when they fired the washhouse over there yester- 
day, they might shoot you.” 

“Tm not afraid of their guns,” rejoined her 
husband; ‘‘ but I shall worry to think of you 
struggling with all these pots and pans and kettles 
and grease.” 

“My plans don’t include one of those things,” 
his wife assured him, laughingly. 

Brown looked incredulous. 

An hour later he was off with the first sunbeams, 
and a furious blast of the mine whistle told the 
men that breakfast was ready. With marks of 
their orgy thick upon them, they filed into the 
dining-room until the place was full. Waiting 
until all were seated, Mrs. Brown appeared at 
the kitchen door. Then, with a quiet smile, she 
spoke. 

“T think you men know more about how my 
cooks left than I do,” she said. ‘I am alone 
to-day, so I must ask your help. Let each man 
come to this door and I’ll give him his meal. 
Begin at that corner.” 

A buzz of comment filled the room. The 
miner designated slouched bashfully up—to 
receive a plate of beans and a cup of black 
coffee. 

“ Hurry up,” called Mrs. Brown, and the 
men hurried. A few waited in their seats and 
then walked out, mumbling dissatisfaction. 
Some growled at the meal, but soon a general 
silence settled over the room and the beans were 
devoured with uncommon haste. The miners 
were at work on time. 

Some of the men talked. ‘‘ There was beans 
and coffee,” they told their friends, “ but no 
bread nor nothin’ besides, And the beans were 
lacking pork; but maybe ladies can’t cook.” 
Their consciences were asleep, their work absorb- 
ing, and so the forenoon passed. 

By Mrs. Brown’s order and request not a word 
of censure concerning the events of the previous 
day was said to anyone, and this secretly sur- 
prised the ringleaders. The noon hour brought 
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“The miner slouched bashfully up—to receive « plate of beans 
and a cup of black coffee.” 


the miners again to the dining-room, where they 
found unwashed dishes before them. Plates, 
cups, knives and forks — all were precisely as 
they had been left. 

Again Mrs. Brown stood in the doorway to 
repeat her previous remarks, prefacing them 
with the explanation: “I’m camp cook now, 
and I hadn’t time to wash your dishes. Just 
bring your plates for dinner ; I’m ready.” And 
the miners marched up as before, to receive 
beans and coffee as their reward. 

The evening meal brought only a repetition 
of the beans and coffee. By that time the men 
were ready to discuss the new diet. Some saw a 
trick of the company in it, and were for taking a 
prompt revenge. Others, recalling Mrs. Brown’s 
smiling face, argued in favour of the lady. 
Her apparent sincerity and the predicament 
she was in impressed one old fellow greatly. 
He was probably a deserter cook, for he stole 
bashfully up to the back door after dark and 
volunteered to “ help her a day or so if she wanted 
a mess 0’ corn cake or a boiled dish.” He found 
her washing beans by the strainerful. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
can manage alone.” 

And so she did. Beans by the gallon passed 
through her hands. Plain, porkless beans, 
salted, sweetened with molasses, boiled in those 
fixed pots, and served by the dipperful, they went 


“but I 


in magnificent measure, accompanied 
solely by black coffee, to appease the 
enormous appetites of those two hundred® 
miners. Two days passed, three, four, 
with unwashed dishes, and daily the 
procession of miners was augmented 
by contingents of visitors from the 
adjacent county, for the singular fare at 
the Bully Hill Mine had aroused the 
curiosity of the valley. 

Men began to bet freely on the length 
of time it would continue, the way it 
would end, and on who would end it. 
And —alas for Mrs. Brown’s calcula- 
tions! —if the good lady expected 
contrite hearts and confession she did 
not get them. The affair was treated 
as a new sensation, a big joke, and it 
aroused every emotion but remorse or 
anger. There was not a sign of revolt. 


The men ac- 
cepted the 
situation and 
even paid tri- 
bute. Some 
paid a dollar 
fora meal, 
and four left 
nuggetsworth 
ten.Onenight 
there were 
not beans 
enough to go 
round, so 
many stran- 
gers came in, 
and at last, 
on Saturday 
night, Mrs. 
Brown nearly 
collapsed 
under the 
latest 
rumours, 

Petecamein 
after closing 
the Safe. 

“T don’t 
want toworry 
you, ma’am,” 


he iak stole up to the back door after 
rk and volunteered to help her.”” 
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hesaid, “ but they say that San Francisco is having 
a terrible time. Soldiers have been called out 
to fight the mob, and the Capitol at Sacramento 
was fired to-day.” 

“ And Mr. Brown is just passing there now !” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, Pete, what shall we do? 
I thought the crisis would be over by this time, 
but it is yet to come. The men cheered to-night 
when they finished their supper, and it is 
Saturday night, and they are ready for a wild 
time. If Mr. Brown brings the two Chinamen 
there will be plenty of trouble in this camp. 
But they haven’t got the best of me yet !”’ And 
she braced herself stiffly. 

“ Well, it’s your funeral,” began Pete, whose 
expressions were depressing at times. 

“ T hope not,” interrupted Mrs. Brown. “ I’m 
certainly not afraid, except of promiscuous 
bullets, and if I can only get Mr. Brown and the 


Chinamen—if he brings them—past the men, I’ll - 


be ready for anything.” 

“ Supposin’ I go down on the stage to-morrow 
morning to meet ’em?” proposed Pete. “ Mr. 
Brown told me not to leave you while he was 
away, but——” 

“Do, Pete,” she interrupted. ‘‘ He may need 
your help. Just hear those men yelling, ‘ The 
Chinese must go!’ That’s because the stage 
brought the latest exciting news. I'll give them 
something to yell about before 
I’ve finished !”” 

“T’ll go well loaded,” said > 
Pete, “ and if there’s a demon- 
stration agin your help on the 
way over I’ll make a counter- 
demonstration that will tell.” 
And he slapped his pistols 
confidently. 

Sunday came, with Pete’s 
departure unnoticed ; he often 
went toWinnemucca on Sunday 
for supplies. The stage was 
empty of passengers, 
Paradise offering 
superior attractions. 
Vaqueros from _ the 
ranches jogged into 
town six abreast, ready 
for a day’s sport. 
Ranchers, with their 
families in wagon beds, 
rattled in to buy sup- 
plies. Indians added 
to the motley crowd. 
Wrapped in gay 
blankets they filed 
silently up the back 
ways, grunting at doors 
for food and later 
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fumbling in their garments for the secreted 
money that would buy fire-water. 

Business boomed everywhere, but the pro- 
gramme at Mrs. Brown’s remained unchanged— 
beans three times a day on unwashed plates— 
and the willy-nilly vegetarians grew hilarious. 
The “ Bean House” was pledged over every 
bar in the town, with varied results. The 
gambling tables were playing limit stakes. 
“Curly Bill,’ a cowboy, after a prolonged 
session of twenty - four hours, during 
which time he accumulated “ jack - pots” 
and assimilated cock-tails until he was over- 
loaded, sought the street and, bestriding the 
first broncho he reached, spurred madly down the 
street to the “ Bean House,” where, rising in his 
stirrups, he flung handfuls of gold at the side of 
the dining-room, whooping delightedly the while. 

Inside, Mrs. Brown jumped in alarm. Were 
the bullets flying already ? What did the next 
few hours hold—danger, death ? Well, if the 
men threatened, so would she! Perhaps it 
would be well to be ready. 

The Safe was impregnable; they could not 
batter it down nor burn it; bullets could not 
penetrate it, and the windows and doors were 
triple barred. Nothing short of an earthquake 
or dynamite could destroy it, and the only avail- 
able dynamite was inside. She would fortify 


“Spurred madly down the street.” 
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“* Mr. Brown and Pete, each with a Chinaman 
by the arm, jumped down, and rushed into 
the Safe. 


the Safe; it might prove a refuge. 
Explaining the probabilities to the 
clerical staff, with their assistance she 
carried into the Safe every gun and 
pistol of their extensive collection, 
each weapon being first loaded to 
its full capacity and then carried 
stealthily in and concealed behind 
desks and counters. Boxes of am- 
munition were placed inconspicuously 
in the corners, and the office men were 
instructed in their duties in the event 
of trouble. 

So the day passed. At ten o’clock, 
two hours late, the stage dashed up 
to the platform, and before the loafers 
had time to approach Mr. Brown 
and Pete, each with a Chinaman by 
the arm, jumped down and rushed 
into the Safe. Their haste was neces- 
sary. The Honourable Andy Mack, 
a leading local politician and legis- 
lative candidate, fiercely anti-Chinese, 
had been a passenger from Winne- 
mucca. He started for Paradise 
intending to hold a political meeting. 
Pete made him sit between the two 
Chinese most of the way, while the 
driver walked the horses. Pete’s 
pistols were known and feared, and 
Mack’s courage was in his tongue. 

Mack’s state of mind on reaching 
Paradise bordered on frenzy. In wild 
tage he leaped from the stage, and, 
running up the street, pushed through 


the miners and into 
the crowded saloon, 
shouting :— 

“ There are two China- 
men at the Browns’ 
house! Drive ’em out! 
Burn ’em out! Kill 
”em—hang ’em! Follow 
me!” 

Along the rough street 
he rushed, followed by a 
crowd that gathered in a 
twinkling and grew more 
riotous at every stride. 
Down to Brown’s house 
they came,three hundred 
drunken, angry men, 
shouting, cursing, roar- 


. ing, and shooting. One 


cry drowned all other 
sounds: “The China- 
men must go!” From 
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“What do you want at my door?” 
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the platform Mack shrieked incendiary advice, 
and the men began execution. They turned their 
pistols on the building, but the bullets pattered 
harmlessly to the ground. Some slammed on 
the iron shutters, only to be painfully reminded 


who had gained entrance through the kitchen 
came through the rear hall-door. 

“Give us the Chinamen, ma’am. We won’t 
hurt you, but we want them Chinamen. 
Come in, boys,” urged Timothy’s neighbour. 


‘Mrs. Brown thrast a revolver into Timothy's face.” 


of the futility of the attack. Still Mack raged, 
encouraged by the cheers of his fierce audience. 

Suddenly someone cried: ‘‘ The other door— 
the door that opens into the hall!” And the 
men on the porch braced themselves to force it 
open. Unexpectedly a lock clicked and the 
door was flung wide. 

“* What do you want at my door ? ” a woman’s 
voice demanded. 

“* It’s well ye know,” answered Timothy Riley, 
a trusted engineer, three years in Brown’s employ. 
“You are concealin’ Chinamen, and you must 
turn’em over to us. We’ll have no such in this 
camp. Come on, boys, this way to the side door.” 

“Never! The first man over the threshold 
drops dead from my bullets,” and Mrs. Brown 
thrust a revolver into Timothy’s face. 

“The Chinese must go !” came the battle-cry 
from the other end of the platform. 

Acrash of glass told that windows had suffered 
in the rear of the house, and a score of miners 


“ You'll kill me first,” retorted Mrs. Brown 
defiantly. 

The men hesitated. 

“ And after that every man will fall,” continued 
the lady. ‘ Mr. Brown is in the Safe, and Pete 
and Hokes and eight more dead shots, with 
bullets to kill twenty times your number, and 
dynamite if they need it. Now you know, you 
can attack me if you want to.” 

“ Ye know we wouldn’t hurt you, Mrs. Brown,” 
said Timothy ; “‘ but the question is beyond you. 
’Tis political, and the working men must be 
protected, and——” 

Mrs. Brown nerved herself. 

“ Now, look here, Tim, just let me talk! Take 
these men outside and I'll follow. I’m ready to 
address the crowd, and I know more about the 
trouble than Andy Mack, who is yelling for votes 
out there, and doesn’t care how he gets them. 
That’s right. Get back from my door and give 
me room for a chair.” 
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This was a new experience, being addressed 
by a woman, and that woman talking against 
aman. It was something new in contests, and 
perhaps the men’s sporting blood was thrilled, 
or perhaps respect for courage moved them. 
Whatever the reason, they fell back. 

“The salvation of the working man rests just 
on this—the Chinese must go,” shouted Mack. 
“ Will you let capital control your very breath ? ” 

“Not much; we'll fight fer our rights,” 
shouted one man. 

“And when we’ve our rights we’ll fight fer 
more rights,” shouted another. 

Mrs. Brown got her cue. She waved her hand 
to attract attention. “ Listen to me for a 
minute, men!” she said. “It is for your 
rights that I am fighting. I am telling you the 
truth. I’m not shouting like that man for 


salvation depends on a Chinaman going out of 
town, he lies,”’ continued Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ There 
isn’t a Chinaman in the mine, and there never 
will be. The gold in Bully Hil! and the right to 
dig for it belong to you white men. It is yours, 
and smarter men and better than Andy Mack 
will protect your rights. That is precisely what 
I want to do—protect your right to good food. 
There are, among you, men whose fare I paid 
from the coast, expecting cooks, and how did 
they treat me? I never even saw them; I 
don’t know their faces. They went into the 
mines, and I don’t blame them. There are, 
out there among you, four who married my women 
cooks, and I don’t blame them. A good cook is 
worth having. Now, that is what I want, a 
good cook, not for myself, but for you men. 
These Chinamen are here, not to compete with 


“*The salvation of the working man rests just on this—the Chinese must go,’ shouted Mack.” 


votes that will give me a job down in Carson. 
This is the truth. I am fighting for your food.” 
The men became silent and crowded toward 
her. Mack sat down on the edge of the platform 
to cool off and to tip a flask. 
“Now, when Andy Mack tells you that your 


you, but to serve you. They are here only to 
cook. You, Tim, you took one of my cooks, and 
I pinned on her wedding veil. You, Jones, got 
another, and I named your boy. Now, I can’t 
afford to run a marriage bureau. I am only 
trying to run an hotel, and I can’t because you 
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won’t let me. So, you see, this labour trouble is 
mine, not yours. I am not making trouble for 
you, but you are for me. I tried to fight you 
with beans, and you kept your tempers, for 
which I thank you; but I’ll thank you more 
if you'll leave me some cooks. Without cooks 
I can’t give you good food, but with these two 
Chinamen I can give you the best. Now, just 
go away quietly. Don’t listen to that vote- 
catcher down there, and don’t drink any more 
to-night. Go away quictly and think about this. 
It’s not capital you are fighting, but just Mrs. 
Brown. Go home and rest and see if you don’t 
want to come back to-morrow morning for the 
best breakfast since you left your mothers.” 

Dead silence held the crowd. Mack was 
walking up the street with a few followers. Some- 
one proposed three cheers for the lady. 

“And now three cheers for the cooks,” said 
the lady, and they were given, though some men 
muttered and some shook their heads. Tim 
scowled. 

“Come, now, Tim,” said the lady, “ your 
cook is waiting for you! Jones, go home to your 
baby.” And Mrs. Brown stepped off the chair, 
went inside her hall door, and locked it. Smelling 
smoke, she moaned: ‘‘ After all my struggle, 
have they set the house on fire?” and half 
fainted. 

A woman’s hands touched her shoulders, a rich 
brogue astonished her ears. 

“There, now, darlin’, it’s entirely worn ye 
are. I knew ’twould be so. Don’t look at me 


that way! I’mheretohelp ye. Meand Barney 
driv back from Howlin’ Flat, where me sister 
lives, and where we went to be married, and we 
I knew 


come into town right behint the stage. 


there’d be trouble a-plenty for ye, with bullets 
added, mebbe. The Chinese is all right in their 
place, and I sez to Barney ’twas all his own 
doin’s, anyhow, and come of proposin’ so sudden, 
an’ that I was going to help ye and that he should 
come, too. He’s out in the kitchen now, bossin’ 
the two new Chinamen, and he’s got his pistols 
out to clip the ears of the first feller that sticks 
his head in the door. Mr. Brown and the other 
men is out dispersin’ the crowd.” 

At daybreak Mrs. Brown appeared again. 

The first whistle told of dutiful engineers and 
announced a promised breakfast. The stage, 
with its four horses, restive and fidgeting under 
lifted reins, waited beside the platform. The 
Honourable Andy Mack stood on the middle seat, 
his hat on the back of his head, his fists in action 
as if hammering a Chinaman. His voice, hoarse 
with liquor and haranguing, reached the ears of 
the gathering miners, but seductive pancake 
odours penetrated their nostrils, and Mrs. Brown 
was in the doorway. With a shawl over her 
weary shoulders and determination on her tired 
face, she came down the platform. 

“The stage is fifteen minutes late,” she said, 
addressing Mack. “ You are a fine candidate 
for public office, obstructing United States 
mails!” Drawing a long black snake-whip from 
beneath her shawl, she gave the horses a sharp 
cut. They bolted down the street, the sudden 
start upsetting the Honourable Andy, and as the 
stage flashed round the turn his feet were up in 
the air where his head should have been—truly 
an undignified position and an inglorious exit for 
a legislative candidate. 

And that is how peace and goodwill, not to 
mention two Chinese cooks, came to Paradise. 


“An andignified position for a legislative candidate.” 
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The author is a veteran big-game hunter, and has spent several years in West and Central Africa, 


mostly off the beaten tracks. 


Adventures come to such men almost daily, and in these articles 


Mr. Torday has jotted down a selection of his experiences—‘ tight corners” indeed, though some 
of them have a humorous ending. 


AVING spent nine years in West 
and Central Africa, for the most 
part of the time off the beaten track, 
it is obvious that I have had some 

~ adventures, and I propose to give 

in the following pages an account of some in 
which, I think, I had a narrow escape. I may 
mention that, as a rule, one does not really 
appreciate a danger adequately until it is over. 

While it exists one thinks rather of extricating 

oneself than of forming a judgment on the 

seriousness of the situation. 

A youth, to whom I wished well, said to me 
one day, “ I want to go out big-game shooting. 
Which is the most dangerous animal ? ” 

“The animal you go out with—your com- 
panion,” I told him. 

This may sound exaggeration, but some of my 
experiences certainly justified the statement. 
The absolute security one feels when out shooting 
with a careful and experienced sportsman is 
the exception. Most people are careless, and 
when they get excited there is no knowing what 
they may do. I do not think I ever had narrower 
escapes than when I went to shoot Congo buffaloes 
with some Italians connected with the railway 
in the lower Congo, and when a casual acquaint- 
ance of mine wanted to secure the skin of a zebra. 

I believe that there 
is quite a considerable 
amount of game to be 
found near Leopoldville, 
on the Stanley Pool. 
Its pursuit is, however, 
rendered extremely diffi- 
cult owing to the number 
of mosquitoes that infest 
their feeding - grounds. 
Thus, in the plains of 
Dolo the red buffalo and 
the Western situtunga 
are quite common, but 
an army of mosquitoes 
preserve them to periec- 


I 


tion. Dolo is one of the worst places for 
mosquitoes in the Congo, and in 1900 the two or 
three Europeans who were obliged to reside 
there used to take their midday meal under 
the mosquito net. I was, however, determined 
to bag something, and mentioned my resolve 
to several people, asking them to allow me to 
be one of the‘ party should they feel inclined 
to risk the mosquitoes. I was accordingly 
delighted when, one day, two Italian engineers 
called on me and told me that a native had dis- 
covered a herd of buffaloes, and that they would 
go out next morning and try to shoot one. At 
the same time they invited me to be one of the 
party. 

The appearance next morning of my two com- 
panions would have dissuaded most people from 
going out with them, Loaded with hunting- 
knives, revolvers, and cartridge-belts, they looked 
like moving arsenals. The only thing they did 
not possess was a decent rifle. One of them had 
an obsolete Albini—price eight shillings in 
Antwerp—the other a sort of combination gun- 
rifle, which was indifferently useless for either 
purpose. They told me, however, that they 
were quite accustomed to shooting buffaloes, 
and as a matter of fact were considered the 
sportsmen of the neighbourhood. I was quite 


‘The plains of Dolo as 
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new to the country, and thought it not 
impossible that these men, although poorly 
armed, had an intimate acquaintance with 
the conditions of the hunting - grounds and 
all the experience required to assure success 
to an expedition. Those revolvers, however, 
ought to have stopped me. 

Two hammocks were ready to carry the 
' great men. I decided to walk it, for I 
. never could submit to the humiliation of 
being carried. It was a long way, and the 
2 mosquitoes were in fine form. However, 
z we eventually arrived at a place where, 
after some hesitation, my 
companions decided to leave The Kwi 
their comfortable hammocks buffalo, 
and take to their feet. Ata 
certain point they told me to 
halt while they went out to 
scout. A native boy would be 
sent to fetch me as soon as 
they sighted game. The idea 
that an inexperienced man like 
myself could help them was 
scorned. Although humbled, 
I submitted to their superior 
wisdom. 

There I waited, not daring 
to drive the mosquitoes off, 
lest my movements should 
frighten our game away. 

Ping! went a rifle, followed 
by the bang of a shot-gun. A 
shot-gun for buffaloes! What 
on earth were they playing at ? 
It began to dawn on me that 
I had mistaken my men. If 
any more proof was wanted, 
I soon received it. About 
fifty yards from me I saw the 
two men rushing along gunless, 
4 shedding revolvers and Waiting for the buffalo. 

hunting-knives in their 


cm 


headlong flight. A 
moment later I heard a 
a : trampling of heavy feet, 
and there appeared seven 

a buffaloes, about two 

. @) hundred yards away, 
charging towards me. Two 
hundred yards is a good 
distance, but quickly 
covered by stampeding 
buffaloes, and when I was 
ready and fired my first 
shot they were less than 
a hundred yards from 
me. One of them 
seen from the river. stumbled, but the others 
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came on. I fired again—this time without 
effect—and still they came on. I was trying 
to get another cartridge into my rifle when, at 
a distance of not more than twenty yards, the 
whole herd suddenly stopped and, 
turning off, disappeared to the right. 
As they did so the wounded animal 
rose and came towards me. I had 
not yet finished loading —all this 
happened much faster than I can 
tell—and I saw I should never be 
in time. To my amazement, how- 
ever, even the wounded animal 
turned off at the same place as the 
others. I went forward to discover 
what I owed my salvation to, and 
found it to be a brook, not more than 
one foot wide! Why this should 
have stopped the animals is as much 
of a problem to me now as it was 
then. After this adventure the 
precious Italian “‘ big-game hunters” 
never bragged again—at any rate in 
my presence. 

The second incident occurred in 
the Urua, near the banks of the 
Lukalaba. I had met a man on the 
road, and we travelled together for 
some days, as he was short of porters, 
and I lent him some. When he 
suggested one day that we should go 
out and shoot something together, 
game being very abundant, and I 
usually getting the meat supply for 
ourselves and the porters before his 
excellency was out of bed, I bethought 
myself of the buffaloes in the plains 
of Dolo, and declined. 

The man was homeward bound 
and wanted to secure at least one 
trophy ; so he decided to try for a 
zebra, as being showy and offering 
the least possible danger to the 
pursuer. Well, off he went, accom- 
panied by his body-servant, a man 
from the coast who had no knowledge 
either of the country or of sport 
in general. 

T saw him climb the hill on which 
aherd of zebras had been sighted. I 
had no fear for the zebras; they 
were quite safe. As the animals 
got his wind they galloped off, and, as it happened, 
they came towards the place where I was 
standing with half-a-dozen natives. As they 
headed straight for us I fired and killed the 
nearest animal; this made the herd turn, and 
soon it had disappeared behind a ridge. We 
were finishing the animal that had fallen when I 


saw something strike the ground a few feet from 
me ; and then another little cloud of dust rose 
on my other side. I was puzzled as to what 
this phenomenon might mean, when suddenly 
one of my men, a quicker thinker 
than myself, jumped up and began 


to run, shouting, ‘Someone is 
shooting at us!” The sporting 
youth, having seen the zebras run 


in our direction, had mistaken us for 
the herd, and was firing shot after 
shot at us! I was sorely tempted 
for one moment to stop his nen- 
sense by shooting back, but then I 


A fine 


thought better of it and with my men retired 
to the forest. When “the foolish white man,” 
as the natives called him, stopped his fusillade 
and descended, he actually thought that he 
had killed the zebra I had shot, and was so 
proud and happy about it that I had not 
the heart to undeceive him. 
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In 1905 I found myself near the Inzia River, 
an important affluent of the Kwilu, flowing 
through a fertile region which is infested by 
herds of elephants, a source of constant anxiety 

and frequent losses 

rn to the agricultural 
inhabitants. In a 
country like this, 
where he is not 
hunted by man in 
the ordinary way 
and the only means 
for his destruction 


zebra. 


are cruel but easily-avoided pitfalls, the elephant 
is decidedly good-natured. We were told by the 
mission boys at Pana that in the rainless season, 
when their usual haunts are dried up, the elephants 
frequently wander near the river and attack the 
plantations. The natives try to drive them 
away with sticks! “ But it is no good hitting 
Vol. xxxiv.—18. 


them or throwing stones at them,” I was told ; 
“ they generally refuse to take any notice. Some- 
times a mother with a calf will turn on us and 
chase us for a hundred yards or so, but no real 
harm is meant and the animal is not really angry, 
for all the signs of fury—spread ears and raised 
trunk—are absent. All the same we do run 
away, although we know that there is no danger. 
One day a boy fell when thus pursued, but the 
elephant only threw sand on him.” 

As I have myself seen a man just pushed out 
of the way by one of these good-natured monsters, 
when the animal had more than enough provoca- 
tion to kill him, I was inclined to accept this 
account as true. 

I had been in this region some time before I 
had leisure for a short shooting trip. I made 
inquiries, and a friendly chief promised me that 
if I came to his village for a night he would show 
me elephants.the next morning. Accordingly I 
went to his place, and on my way there he 
showed me a spot where all the trees seemed to 
be uprooted or broken ; this, he told me, was a 
playground of the elephants, where they came 
daily to bathe in the early dawn. ‘“ You shall 
see them for yourself to-morrow.” He sug- 
gested the use of a small canoe, only occupied by 
him and me, so as to avoid unnecessary noise 
and enable us to get near our quarry, which, he 
assured me, was far from being shy. This 
sounded very promising, and next morning I was 
ready well before dawn and felt confident of a 
successful day. The river was covered with a 
white mist, which did not permit me to see 
much; when I pointed this out to my guide, 
however, he made light of it, saying that he 
would make it his business to get me near enough 
to see. 

After floating along for some time the chief 
warned me to keep quiet, as we were approaching 
our destination; in fact, I could hear some 
splashing and grunting, which 
scemed to come from my 
immediate vicinity. I bent 
over the bow to reconnoitre, 
and beheld in front of me a 
grey mass which I first took 
for rocks and boughs ; I was 
just going to warn my com- 
panion when the mass dis- 
solved itself into separate 
pieces, and I discerned several 
elephants. Before I could reach for my rifle 
we were right in the middle of a herd; it was 
a case of elephants to the right and left, in front 
and behind. I have no idea how many there 
were, but we seemed to float through a narrow 
passage they had left. One or two immense 
heads turned round, and some water was 
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right in the middle of a herd of elephants.” 
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The elephants’ playground, where the Author's exciting experience occurred 


playfully squirted at us. It would have been 
madness to shoot, I have no doubt, but it 
never occurred to me to do so—I was too much 
astonished. I just stared and stared, and 
gave no thought to my rifle. 

We had left the herd well behind us before I 
was roused by the chief, who, looking at me, 
sarcastically said: ‘‘ I hope you will not blame 
me for not having got your elephant. I did my 
share of the game and brought you as near as 
I dared to the herd.”” Near tothem! Why, I 
could have touched them with my hands! 


that region. A typical Jack-of-all-trades, he 
excels in the accomplishment of the seemingly 
impossible. He came to the country as a 
mechanic and was put in charge of a small steam- 
launch, and sent up one day to sound a river (the 
Lubefu, I think) to ascertain if it was navigable. 
He claimed to be entirely familiar with the job ; 
but he was not going to waste his time in inter- 
minable soundings, not he! He simply went up 
the river in his launch, and whenever he got 
stuck he marked rock or sand, according to the 
shock he received. He was supposed to spend 


The Lukula, the turbulent litte river that “ Pierke"’ attempted Lo navigate 


in a steam-launch. 


The wonder was they did not upset the boat, 
either in play or in anger. 

It was.at this same river that Pierke Van H— 
had his great adventure with an elephant. 


Pierke (Peterkin) is a well-known character in ~ 


six months at the work ; he was back, however, 
after four weeks, declaring the river to be 
navigable. ‘“ But you will want something 
more powerful than this old sardine-tin,” he 
said. ‘‘ Sometimes I had to hang as many as 
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Skuils placed on stakes to frighten away enemies. 


three niggers on to the safety-valve to be able 
to force the current. Don’t send something 
long, however, for even with this little thing 
could not turn round and had to go astern for 
about thirty miles coming down.” 

After this Pierke seemed to have the monopoly 
of desperate undertakings, and when one day 
y 
s 


IQ 


another man belon, to his company nearly 
lost his life on a similar expedition Pierke’ 
vanity was touched to the quick, and only the 
assurance on the part of his employers that the 
difficulties had arisen unexpectedly, and could 
not have been foreseen, prevented him from 
throwing up his employment at once. 

When I met Pierke he was going up the Inzia 
in his ‘ old sardine-tin,’’ as he called the steam- 
launch, intending to attempt the navigation of 


the Lukula, a torrent-like affluent of the Inzia. 
He had two white men on board, one of them a 
mighty hunter. I asked for a lift, which was 
granted with the usual cordiality. An hour later 
we sighted a few elephants, but when we 
approached the banks they disappeared in the 
thicket. We intended following them up, and 
the steamer was just about to be fastened to 
a tree when a small elephant—quite a baby, 
about five feet high—appeared and stopped to 
contemplate the strange apparition. In a 
twinkling Pierke was in the water, and, shouting 
to us, “Don’t shoot ! Iam going to catch him 
alive!’ he disappeared in the high grass. He 
soon popped up again a few steps from the 
elephant, and, throwing himself at it, encircled 
its trunk with both his arms, <A second later 
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he came whirling through the air, flew right over 
our heads, and fell with a great splash into the 
river. He quickly came to the surface, snorting 
and blowing and cursing the elephant, but 
none the worse for his adventure. He admitted 
that a puppy elephant, if held by the trunk, 
was a match even for him, and vowed to try and 
catch the next one he encountered by its tail. 
“ And then we shall see,” said he, “if I do not 
sell him to the Zoo.’ And he meant to do 
it, too. 

A reckless or foolish action, like Pierke’s, may 
sometimes prove a great success, and a wise one 
may lead to disaster. As a rule, so long as one 
does not realize that one is in danger, all goes 
well ; if, however, one is aware of peril, real or 
imaginary, one is almost sure to get into trouble. 
The two following incidents have proved this 
fact to me. 

When I had the first adventure I never thought 
for a moment that the natives who attacked me 
meant any real harm, consequently I treated 
them as I would have dealt with naughty boys 


road. Being anxious to avoid unnecessary delay, 
I decided to take a short cut across more or less 
unexplored country. There was no reason for 
apprehension, for, although no steps had ever 
been taken to subdue the natives,they were known 
to belong to the Baluba tribe, composed mostly 
of peaceful agriculturists. Those responsible for 
my security, however, thought it to be a wise 
precaution to burden me with an escort of twelve 
soldiers. What good they could have done me in 
case of peril I do not know ; eleven of them were 
recruits, hardly familiar with the use of their 
rifle, and belonging to tribes closely akin to the 
one inhabiting the country I had to cross. 
The twelfth, a weather-beaten corporal of the 
Abarambo tribe, was a man of a different stamp, 
with nine years’ service behind him, and more 
wounds than he had years of service. His papers 
showed that he had been promoted to his present 
exalted position for “‘ having been sent, fully 
armed, through a hostile country with a letter. 
He delivered the same in record time, although 
wounded in three places. As he had been ordered 


Entrance to a typical stockaded village. 


who bombarded me with snowballs. Inthe second 
adventure the danger only existed in my imagina- 
tion. It landed me in an illness all the same. 
While staying on the banks of Lake Moero I 
had togo to helpa man who had fallen ill on the 


by the sender of the letter to refrain from any 
hostile action, he did not fire a shot in his own 
defence, although this might have scared his 
assailants, who were unacquainted with the 
effects of a modern rifle.” 
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This man, then, could have been relied upon 
in case of trouble ; but this was not expected. 
We had travelled for three days, and, although 
most of the natives had hidden on our approach, 
we usually persuaded them after some time 
to trust us, and, once on speaking terms, had soon 
established a pleasant relationship with them. 
The men, including the porters, were well in 
hand, and nice and friendly whenever we met 
people casually on the road, and all was smooth 
sailing until about noon we perceived a small 
village, surrounded by a clay wall, the sort of 
thing called boma in this part of the world. The 
wall is about eight to ten feet high, and holes 
are left to allow the people inside to shoot at 
the enemy. There was one opening, only closed 
by twigs—probably in haste on our approach— 
which obviously was the gate of the place, and 
a very poor one, too, considering that it was 
scarcely three feet high, thus allowing entrance 
in a crawling position only. In front of the 
boma, possibly as a warning to assailants, 
there were to be seen a number of sticks stuck 
into the ground and ornamented with human 
skulls. 

We had no business in this place, and were 
going to pass it by the native track, which ran 
about twenty yards from it, when suddenly 
we heard the Baluba war-cry, ‘ Lululululu,” 
produced by beating the mouth with the hollow 
hand, and arrows began to fly right and 
left. The porters promptly threw their loads 
to the ground and rushed off into the thicket, 
while the corporal 
told his men to load 
and then waited for 
orders. 

I hesitated for an 
instant as to what I 
shoulddo. Ihadno 
Teason on earth for 
fighting these people. 
On the other hand, 
it might have been 
dangerous to leave 
them in our rear, 
thinking that we had 
run away in fear 


I was weighing the pros and cons when one 
of the soldiers got “ punctured.” An arrow 
entered his side, grazed the ribs, and went out 
through the skin again. He stepped up to me 
and said, “ Will you let these bushmen kill us, 
who are your people, without allowing us to 
make a defence? ” 

The sight of the wound and the sting of what 
was said, all the more unpleasant as the man was 
right, made me simply furious. I snatched up 
a stick, ran towards the boma, kicked away the 
twigs guarding the entrance, and, rushing into 
the fortress, laid about among the astonished 
natives with my stick for all I was worth. They 
did not show the slightest resistance, and only 
tried to escape my blows ; they even forgot my 
soldiers, who followed me up after the first pause 
of amazement, so that, when I began to consider 
matters, I found myself master of the place, at 
the cost of only a few black eyes and bruised 
heads. 

The chief then came to render homage. We 
discussed matters, and he explained to me that 
a few days before some boys of a neighbouring 
settlement had stolen the goats of the place, 
and that they had thought that I came from the 
settlement whence the boys hailed—which was 
not the case—and consequently, according to 
native law, was responsible for their action. 
I promised him redress against the boys, which 
he got a few days later, and he was so pleased with 
this that he would not hear of my leaving the 
place without being entertained by the natives. 

The proportions 
which this little ad- 
venture assumed in 
the mouths of my 
followers were some- 
thing stupendous ; 
every one of them, 
including the porters 
who had run away, 
claimed the title of 
a hero who, single- 
handed, had stormed 
ahugetownand slain 
the most valiant of 
foes by the thousand, 


Natives sallying out ready to attack a psssing stranger. 


(To be concluded.) 


SHORT STORIES. 


“SMUT.” 
By K. KING. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
The story of a queer pet and some of his doings. 


ee HEN he arrived at the old Jamaican 
plantation house, the queer, gro- 
iB tesque-looking creature was so enthu- 


siastically adopted by the entire 
family that his rightful owner, my 
Aunt Hester, soon relinquished any special claim 
to him. 

Someone of an original turn of mind had 
brought him over from South America and 
presented him to my aunt as a nice pet to have 
about the house. We never found out the 
exact locality where he came from, and, never 
having seen any animal at all like him, had 
great discussions as to what he really was. 
At first we thought that he was a kind of ant- 
eater, but later discovered that he was a coati 
(Nasua rufa), belonging to the racoon family. 
Highly pleased with our latest acquisition, we 
bestowed on him the name of ‘‘ Smut.” 

In size Smut was something between a large 
cat and a small fox, and his resemblance to the 
latter was increased by his long and bushy tail. 
His body was covered with thick, close, bristly 
fur of a brindled yellow colour. His legs were 
short, but his paws were long and squirrel-like, 
fitted with very sharp, wicked-looking claws. 
His little head, with its mouse ears and black 
twinkly eyes, ended in a long, delicately-pointed 
snout. 

The eccentricities of Smut’s outward appear- 
ance were fully equalled by those of his character. 
To begin with, his favourite article of diet was 
wasps’ nest. Luckily for him, there was a 
plentiful supply of these close at hand. Under 
the eaves of the shingled roof the wasps’ nests 
hung in rows. When the boys were so inclined, 
they used to put a ladder against the walls 
of the house, and Smut would climb up with 
remarkable agility and deftly knock down with 
his long paw all the nests within reach. Then, 
hotly pursued by the angry wasps, he would 
scuttle down the ladder, take a few rolls on 
the grass to rid himself of their unwelcome 
attentions, and, when the attack had somewhat 
subsided, pull out the young grubs at his 
leisure and devour them with great relish. 
Indeed, it was his habit of rooting in all sorts of 
earthy, dusty places in search of insects that 


“Smut.” 
From a sketch by the Authoress, 


earned him the name of Smut, and it was after 
a totally unauthorized expedition to the roof 
of the house, where he tore up many shingles 
to get at the cockroaches underneath, that Aunt 
Hester formally handed him over to the rest of 
the family, and afterwards disclaimed all respon- 
sibility concerning him. 

The boys were quick to discover his partiality 
for anything ‘strong-smclling, such as rum, 
brandy, kerosene, etc. Do not, however, form 
from the first two items an erroneous impression 
of his character. Smut was a strict teetotaller. 
He evidently considered them as lotions for 
external use only, and invariably rubbed them 
into his long and beautiful tail, of which he was 
inordinately proud. He would set to work very 
methodically, holding the tail down firmly with 
one forepaw, and rubbing it with the other 
systematically from the root upwards. Then 
he would stick it straight up like a pleased cat 
and strut about proudly, seeking admiration. 
The boys used to try offering him all sorts of 
things, some of which he liked, others he would 
have nothing to do with. Scented soap and wet 
paint were discovered to be favourites of his, 
and in each case he rubbed them vigorously 
into the cherished tail. 

Smut was to a certain degree sociable and 
friendly. He liked company, and squealed 
shrilly with delight whenever he saw any of us 
coming. He would enjoy a certain amount of 
petting, but his uncertain temper made him 
rather unsafe to handle, and his wicked claws 
could inflict a nasty tear. One of the boys, 
Fred, could do anything with him, but the rest 
of us had to approach him with caution. He had 
certain violent dislikes, and among them he 
included some of the negro servants and all the 
dogs. On account of this and his mischievous 
propensities the boys kept him on a chain, 
which was attached to a fence under an old 
bread-fruit tree opposite the house. 

But Smut was cunning and strong, and the 
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“Smut would climb up and knock down with his paw all the nests withia reach.” 
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chain was in as good repair as the boys’ posses- 
sions usually were in that happy-go-lucky house- 
hold. So on several occasions he escaped, and 
then things always happened. Once he broke 
open the medicine-chest, and thereupon took 
the opportunity of rubbing a delightful assort- 
ment of drugs into his precious tail. A negro 
girl happened to come in and disturb him, and 
he looked so murderous that she promptly fled 
to the woods, screaming for ‘‘ Massa Fred”’ to 
come to the rescue. On another occasion it 
was some putty that he found in the course of 
his ramblings, and for some time afterwards the 
tail was a stiff, petrified, unwieldy object, a 
circumstance, however, which by no means 
lessened his affectionate pride in it. 

One day he caught a hen which had strayed 
within the limits of his chain. Old Charlotte, 
a negress, who was working in the kitchen, heard 
the fray going on, and rushed out to the rescue. 
“Dat Smut am de pure deuce !”’ she exclaimed, 
as she arrived on the scene with a big stick to 


chastise the culprit. In the other hand she 
carried a bowl of custard, which she had for- 
gotten in the excitement of the moment to put 
down. In the confusion which followed, how- 
ever, she merely succeeded in pouring the con- 
tents of the bowl over the delighted Smut, who, 
as you may expect, was simply charmed with the 
appetizing libation. 

Would that Smut’s misdeeds had stopped short 
at the capture of an occasional hen! As time 
went on his temper grew more uncertain and his 
instincts more murderous, till one black day 
a favourite dog was found nearly dead, with 
fearful wounds inflicted by Smut’s cruel claws. 
So when one of the elder boys came in one day 
and, putting away his gun, muttered that he 
“hated doing it, but it had to be done,” no one 
made any remark, And though no epitaph was 
ever put on the little grave under the bread-fruit 
tree, one tribute was paid to his memory, in the 
words of ‘‘ Massa Fred” :— 

“In spite of all,I couldn’t help liking the beast.” 


THE TREE SPIRIT. 
By C. E. G. TISDALL, of Singapore. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. SOPER. 


The Malays and Chinese of the Straits Settlements believe that certain trees are inhabited by 


evil spirits, who require propitiation. 


A month or two ago we published a curious little story, 


“The Haunted Trees,” showing what happened to two European officials who meddled with some 


of these trees. 
other from Malacca. 


N the Straits Settlements and Malay 
Peninsula both the Malays and 
Chinese believe that many trees 
have their tutelary spirits. Such 
trees are easily recognizable, owing 
to their having “ joss” or incense sticks placed 
either close to their roots or in a fork between 

the branches—the offerings of the Chinese—or 
decorations consisting of bits of various-coloured 
cloth, the Malay token of devotion. 

One such tree is still to be seen in Stamford 
Road, the main thoroughfare of Singapore, and 
in connection with this particular tree a curious 
accident happened only a few months ago. A 
rich young Baba, or Straits-born Chinese, named 
Lee Khia Guan, who had been educated in 
England at Cambridge University, was taking 
a stroll in the evening with a friend, and when 
passing this tree noticed a lot of joss-sticks 
burning at its roots. With a laugh at the super- 
stitions of the uneducated coolies who had placed 
the incense there, he kicked the joss-sticks over 
and trampled on them. He then rejoined his 
companion and they went for a walk round the 


Here is another instance, or, rather, two, one hailing from Singapore and the 
The ‘tree spirits” are evidently well able to take care of themselves. 


esplanade. As they walked along his friend 
remonstrated with him for his action, pointing 
out that, after all, though he did not believe in 
it himself, there “ might be something in it.” 
and, for his part, he preferred to leave such 
things severely alone, as he had heard of cases 
where accidents had happened to persons who 
interfered with such trees. 

Lee Khia Guan ridiculed the idea of such a 
thing, and pointed out that no European or 
educated person believed in “ haunted ” trees, 
but only the ignorant coolics. Three days later, 
while Lee Khia Guan was on his way to town in 
his motor-car, just as he passed under this tree 
a huge branch fell right across the car, killing 
him on the spot and smashing all the front part 
of the car. When examined, the branch showed 
no trace of the ravages of white ants, and there 
seemed to be no reason for its having broken, as 
there was no wind that morning. 

A somewhat parallel case occurred not long 
ago in Malacca. 

It often happens that a gang of Malay or 
Javanese coolies, while engaged in clearing virgin 
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jungle on a rubber plantation, will leave un- 
touched a tree or group of trees, rather than 
risk the anger of the penungu or spirit by which 
they believe them to be inhabited. In this case 
resort is made to the Tamils, natives of India, 
usually engaged as “ tappers”’ of the rubber 
trees, who, though also superstitious, are more 
easily tempted by a monetary reward. 

The following case is absolutely authenticated 
by an Englishman who is employed as assistant 
manager of an estate in Malacca. While a 
certain portion of the estate was being cleared 


“* Just as he passed under the tree a huge branch fell right across the car." 


it was noticed that a group of several trees was 
left standing in onespot. The assistant ordered the 
Malays to cut them down, but they refused, saying 
that these trees were the abode of an evil spirit. 
A day or two later some Tamils were induced 
to pile dry branches round one of the trees, 
pour kerosene over the pile, and set fire 
to the tree. While this was being done a log 
fell on one of the Tamils, cutting his shoulder 
to the bone. When the fire was lighted a snake 
bit the Tamil who thrust the match in, and, in 
spite of the kerosene, the tree refused to burn. 


Next morning the assistant ordered the Tamils 
to chop the tree down, which they did, but when 
the tree gave way it fell on one of the men and 
nearly killed him. 

The third morning the Tamils were absent 
from work, and on inquiry the assistant was 
informed that they were ill. Supposing them 
to be merely malingering, the European asked 
the estate doctor to go round to the coolie lines 
with him and examine the men. Here the 
doctor found the whole seven of them really ill, 
quite unable to rise from their beds, and ordered 
their removal to the 
estate hospital. After 
this no Tamil, Malay, 
Javanese, or Chinese 
coolie could be in- 
duced to touch these 
trees. 

The chapter of acci- 
dents, however, was 
not yet complete, for, 
when returning from 
the coolie lines with 
the doctor, the assist- 
ant, when close to the 
trees which hadcaused 
all the trouble, slipped 
ona banana peel, and, 
falling on a_ sharp 
stone, cut one leg and 
arm severely. 

Within a few weeks 
of his attack on the 
“haunted” trees, 
the assistant, the 
manager, his wife, 
the mandoor or head 
coolie, the assistant’s 
son, his nurse, and 
his wife were all 
taken seriously _ ill, 
the latter being so 
bad that she had 
to be taken to 
the Singapore 
hospital. Thus every- 
body directly or indirectly connected with 
the attack on these ill-omened trees was laid low 
in a short space, but the trees themselves still 
stand; and the assistant swears that they may 
do so for ever as far as he is concerned, for nothing 
will induce him to touch them or order others to 
do so, The manager does not say much about 
the coincidence, but so far he has let the trees 
stand; and if he should ever want them 
cut he will probably have to do the work 
himself, for everybody in Malacca has heard 
the story. 
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Mrs. FRED AMCATURIN: 
(Edith Cecil-Porch) 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


J. CAMPBELL, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Authoress, as “Wide World” readers are aware, is an incorrigible wanderer, never so 
happy as when out in the wilds, roughing it in camp or caravan, and meeting with mishaps 


and adventures, in which she always contrives to find a saving touch of humour. 


In these breezy 


articles Mrs. Maturin describes an ambitious journey which she made on our behalf through the 


wilds of British East Africa, travelling with a wagon drawn by six oxen. 


All sorts of odd 


and exciting experiences befell the little party, and these the Authoress handles in her usual 
captivating fashion. 


E left Nyeri one lovely morning. 
| Although we knew it not, our real 
troubles were now beginning. 

Our stay at Nyeri Plateau had not 
been all honey. It poured with 
rain day after day, and tent life in drenching 
rain is not Paradise. Now and then it cleared up 
for an hour or so, and the clouds would roll away 
from Mount Kenia, opposite us, while down in 
the valleys the mist, like a white gauze veil, was 
drawn aside, showing a smiling green world 
kissed by the sun. Then down swept the clouds 
once more and down poured the rain, while we 
poor explorers sat huddled up in our tents—as 
a rule in a shocking temper. 


Il. 


The conduct of our porters added to the 
general misery. So long as they were plenti- 
fully fed with posho (native grain), given ad- 
vances of wages, and permitted in return to 
sleep in the camping-ground huts all day, all 
went well. But so sure as our Samburi head- 
man and Abdullah ventured to announce that 
we intended starting on our further travels next 
morning, that night every porter absconded, 
and we beheld ourselves doomed to several days’ 
further sojourn on this proverbially rainy moun- 
tain. There was practically nothing to do but 
to quarrel with each other, varied by eating, 
sleeping, and occasionally (in bursts of fury at 
the porters’ conduct) ordering our mules and 
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A Samburi head-man. 


dashing off, armed with sjamboks, 
to scour the country-side and help 
find and chastise the deserters. 

Upon the mountains lonely kraals 
were dotted here and there, and 
into these we would ride, to find 
Abdullah or our head-man chasing 
various fugitives they had run to 
earth round and round the huts. 

When secured, Abdullah would 
tie them together with rope in 
sixes, and we would bring them 
back in triumph, deciding to start 
away next morning. We made up 
our various quarrels, and all went to 
bed in high feather. 

A whining noise outside the tent 
woke me about dawn. 

“Please, sah”’—to the Soldier 
Man, sitting up angrily in his 
couch—* afterward porters all run 
away in night.” 

“Afterward” always means 
Abdullah speaking; in fact, we 
often call him ‘“ Afterward.” He 
now appears shivering, and we all 


collect, in various odd costumes, and a terrific row 
takes place, ending in the Mere Man and the 
Soldier Man chasing the head-man and Abdullah 
round and round the plateau in the light of the 
breaking day in order to kick them. One has to 
work the steam off somehow, and there are no 
porters left to kick. 

That evening twenty new men arrived, tied 
together as a matter of precaution, and, having 
signed on, things look more hopeful, for the 
faithful ‘‘ Afterward ”’ ties himself to them at 
night, and by day constantly feeds them. I 
watch them from my tent door seated round 
Abdullah in a ring, with hands extended, while 
he pours into their cloths a double allowance of 
posho, so that, as he explains to us, they'll all 
get stomach-ache and not be able to run. 

They all looked so much like ducks waiting 
to be fattened that if they had started quacking 
it would have seemed quite natural. 

On a mountain opposite our tents stood a tiny 
farmhouse, where a leopard mauled two white 
men in their sitting-room one night. An account 
of the affair appeared at the time in the WipE 
Wortp Magazine, which gave the place addi- 
tional interest in our eyes. We were all invited 
to go out there, but reluctantly had to decline, 
for at last we were really off ! 

Behold us, then, a very long procession of 
Scotch cart, porters, servants, mules, dogs, and 
ourselves, winding slowly down the mountains, 
painted pink by the sunrise, the real true Wilder- 
ness before us at last ! 


“The Soldier Man chased Abdullah round and round the plateau.” 
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We were all in high spirits, little dreaming of 
the troubles that awaited us. Little Nyeri, up 
on her solitary plateau, the only sign of civiliza- 
tion anywhere from horizon to horizon, was the 
very last outpost of the White Man, and soon the 
British flag, waving lazily against the blue sky 
from the police lines, sank from our view. 

We journeyed all the morning, and did not 
know till months later that we had taken the 
wrong road, which would soon lead us to no 
road at all. For a while we found ourselves 
crossing huge open spaces of very sweet, rich, 
green grass, dotted all over with trees we dubbed 
“rhino trees,” because in all the pictures 1 
have seen of rhino in British East Africa this 
same round, glossy-leaved tree is to be seen. 
So we kept a sharp look-out for rhino, deciding 
what to do if one charged the safari, as is their 
amiable habit. We heard from 
everyone at Nyeri that the country 
into which we were going 
“ swarmed with rhino and lions,” 
and great was our excitement. 
About noon we suddenly missed 
“Socks,” my fox-terrier, and though 
we searched around we could 
discover no sign of her. She had 
last been noticed when we crossed 
the river, a long way back. I made 
sure she had been carried off bya x 
leopard whose spoor we found 
several times that morning, and I 
sat down and wept. 

“T’'ll ride back,” said my husband, 
‘and he did so, followed by several 
servants, leaving me alone, sitting 
on the grass. I didn’t notice that 
the others and the Scotch cart had 
gone on, and when I called to 
them to stop they were too far 
away to hear, so I had to remain 
alone, feeling very nervous. Not 
a sound save the birds broke the 
stillness for quite half an hour. 
Then suddenly, from behind a grove 
of “rhino trees,’ I heard the 
crashing movements of some very large, 
heavy animal. I started up in terror. My 
mule had gone back with my husband, and here 
was I, in wild country, alone and unarmed ! 
With a shriek of fear I ran—oh, how I ran! 
Whatever the animal was, it didn’t follow me, and 
after an hour’s walking and running I saw the 
Soldier Man and the servants returning, accom- 
panied, to my joy, by “ Socks,” who was found 
calmly “ ratting”’ along the banks of the river 
some five miles back, and might very easily 
have been taken by a crocodile. 

We now pressed on, but could see no sign of 


the rest of our party. The scenery grew more 
and more beautiful, and soon we arrived at the 
edge of a forest and plunged into it, following 
the spoor of our party and the oxen in the 
narrow footpath, which was all that was now 
left of the ‘‘ road.” Wilder and wilder grew 
the forest. It looked as if, before the Scotch 
cart entered it, no other whecled vehicle or 
booted foot could ever have been there. The 
cart had in places been dragged clean through 
thick growth, and small trees had evidently 
been felled to allow of its passage. So dense 
was the growth on each side that we knew this 
place must be infested at night with wild beasts, 
and I expressed a fervent hope that we should 
not have to sleep in it. 

“T expect we shall,” said my husband. “ This 
is that tract of forest we saw from the plateau, and 


“Soon we arrived at the edge of a forest and plunged into it.” 


it must be of great extent. Hark! What's 
that 2” 

Yells and shouts sounded ahead of us, and it 
was evident something was happening. We 
pushed on with all speed, and presently found 
ourselves upon the very edge of a small precipice, 
quite impassable for anything on wheels. All 
doubts as to how the cart was to be got down, 
however, were solved as we gazed over. It 
and the oxen had all gone over, and now lay in a 


and half out. 
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Porters crossing the Guasi Nyero River. 


We scrambled down somehow. 

“Oh, you should have seen it!” wailed Sue. 
“Poor old Lil” (the one cow in the team) “ was 
all but hanged—caught by a tree—and there she 
lies half dead. The cart is broken. We may 
have to stop here all night. It’s a bad lion place, 
and the water is filthy.” 

Beautiful as the forest was, camping here was 
not a cheerful prospect, and just then, to make 
matters worse, a terrific thunderstorm broke over 
our heads, and the rain came down in torrents. 
We had to huddle under a large tree, expecting 
every instant that it would be struck. To pass 
the time away we ate our lunch, which was 
drenched like ourselves, and the O’Murphy, 
pocketing a bit of bread and a raw onion to go 
on with, went to see what could be done to the 
smashed cart. 

Well, to cut a long story short, we were stuck 
fast at this place for seven hours, while the 
cart was roughly mended. Then we started 
again and travelled till eleven that night before 
we again struck water. Here are bits from my 
diary for the next week. 

Moya River.—Arrived here worn out. Every 
one of us has had to help push the cart. Roads 
have ceased, and even paths. The men were 
cutting down trees for a solid hour at one place 
before we could get through. The moon rose, 
and on we went for hour after hour. I felt 
very nervous. The forest was so thick, and 
often Sue, the Infant Phenomenon, and I would 


find ourselves in it all alone for an hour on end, 
because the cart had once more “stuck” far 
behind before we realized it, and then we had 
not the heart to turn our poor tired mules back. 
Accordingly we dismounted, sat close together. 
and trembled as many strange sounds reached 
us through the dense growth all round us. Once 
we distinctly heard a leopard cough, terribly 
close. A crashing further off must have been a 
rhino. Our joy at 11 p.m., when we arriv ed 
here and found a surveyor camping with a fire 
composed of whole trees, round which we poor 
wet things promptly crowded, may be imagined. 
Half our porters had got lost in the forest, and 
the other half had to go and find them with 
torches—a nerve-racking job. Consequence : 
no tents up or food cooked till 1 am. I 
remember nothing more after my head touched 
my pillow. The rain began again and came 
through our tent. All the four dogs crowded 
in. The mosquitoes bit savagely. All sorts of 
horrible creatures crawled and flew about, and 
I must indeed have been tired, for I went to 
sleep in spite of it all ! 

Guasi Nyero River. —“ Ladies,” said the 
O’Murphy to Sue and me, when we arrived here 
after a truly fearful three days from Moya 
River, “ you sleep to-night upon the most famous 
lion spot known to the world.” 

Whether he imagined this would cheer us or 
not I can’t say. I only know J never closed 
my eyes at all. 
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A Grant's gazelle shot by the Soldier Man. 


Our journey to this river was the worst we’ve 
nad yet. It is really only a one-day trek, but 
we took three because of our cart sticking and 
breaking down every two hours or so, on account 
of the awful going. Sometimes we came to 
places that nothing but mules (or an aeroplane) 
could really be expected to get over, and, some- 
how or other, the cart had to be got through. 
Often the only way was to unload it, have all 
the things taken over or up, and then carry over 
the empty cart. The first day, while this was 
going on, four of the six oxen bolted. We were 
stuck there all the rest of that day and night, 
while the long-suffering O'Murphy and the 
Soldier Man and attendants scoured the forest 
to find them—about as easy as hunting for a 
needle in a haystack. To make matters worse, 
there was no water of any kind available, and 
the last river was ten miles behind, and the next 
one Heaven alone knew where. The confusion 
was extreme and the discomfort and hardships 
severe, for (it never rains but it pours) we had 
also lost our cook, who had gone ahead in the 
morning, and with him most of our food. Dry 
biscuits, some cheese, and the rain which we 
caught in our hats formed the menu till next 
morning, when we got off again, finally picking 
up the missing cook and the chop-boxes about 
ten miles farther on. 

This next day was fine and beautiful, and our 
spirits revived. The going, however, went from 


bad to worse. We were ploughing our own path 
Vol. xxxiv.—19. 


through country that we now knew no wheeled 
vehicle had ever travelled over before, and but 
very few white people. Even native tracks had 
ceased. We had, in fact, come, as I said, the 
wrong way, and had, without knowing it, 
diverged quite thirty miles off the route. 

The forest ended at last, and now behold us 
on a magnificent breezy upland, and mounting 
higher every day. Heat and mosquitoes and 
fear of fever ceased. The climate became 
perfect. Yet every hour we approached nearer 
to the Equator! The nights were bitterly cold 
and almost frosty. We burnt whole trees for 
fires whenever we were near enough to the 
forests, but on these cold nights, when perforce 
we had to pitch our camp on high, grassy uplands, 
facing Mount Kenia, we had no fires at all; and 
then, oh! the horror of hearing the lions, far off 
or very near, and nothing to keep them away 
but our tent-lanterns, hung to the tent-ropes ! 
As for the hyenas, their boldness was most alarm- 
ing. The brutes will prowl round the camp and 
tents all night, and some of their favourite 
articles of diet, failing dead meat, are your 
saddles and bridles. 

As soon as we reached the great mountain 
plateaux herds of game were visible everywhere, 
and food became plentiful at last. My husband 
is, before all things, an ardent and untiring 
sportsman, and he would be up at 4 a.m. and 
after buck with Abdullah and the gun-bearers. 
All day, as we travelled, he would be ahead of 
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A fine zebre. 


us stalking this or that, and bringing back 
many fine trophies, as well as excellent food 
in the shape of ‘‘Tommies” (Thompson’s 
gazelle) or Grant’s gazelle, both of which are 
delicious eating. Up on these uplands we see 
by day herds of kongoni, wildebeest, zebra, 
“Tommies “ Grant’s,’ stembuck, and the 
day before we reached this Guasi Nyero River 
we also saw jackals twice, pau, Kavarondo 
crane (a most beautiful bird, with an up- 
standing golden crest on its head), partridge, 
and guinea-fowl. 

Our journey to this beautiful Guasi Nyero 
River was one of the most arduous we have had. 
The oxen seem to be growing more and more 
ble, or else too worn out for the 
e are unloading the cart all day and 
having the things carried over bad_ places, 
giving double work to the porters, who, of 
course, are growing sulky. Sometimes it takes 
four hours to do two miles, and once or twice 
we have barely moved a hundred yards in six 
hours! We are in the heart of the wilds, and 
help there is none. Go on we must. In order 
to get along at all we have to get up sometimes 
before daylight. We arrived at the Guasi 
Nyero at midnight, having risen at five. There 
was no time for meals or rest ; push on we must. 
Sue and I and the child are getting done up; 
when we get to bed we cannot sleep for aches 
and pains. My husband this day went ahead 
with Abdullah to reconnoitre and to find the 


river. He then returned nine miles on foot to 
tell us we were on the right track. 

“Cheer up, Ethe!”’ he said to me, sitting 
drooping and dejected on my steed, almost too 
tired to care about anything; “ our camp on the 
river will be a most charming one. It lies in a 
cup of green, and our tents will almost touch 
the water. When Abdullah and I arrived there 
the trees were swarming with huge baboons— 
hundreds of them. It is beautiful country.” 

“Tam so tired!” I replied, and Sue added, 
“ There is that wretched wagon stuck again! I 
am just getting fed up with it all!” 

“Come, come!’’ cried the men, alarmed at 
this outburst. ‘“ You'll feel quite different 
to-morrow.” 

As the sun set and we halted on a high plateau 
to have a hurried cup of tea the scene below us 
was most grand, and Sue and I, leaning up 
against rocks, just longed to stop there and go 
no farther, But night was falling fast, the 
river was a long way off still, there were bad 
places ahead of us, and the men were very 
nervous of our getting stranded all night with 
no wood for fires. 

“Veree bad lion country this,” croaked 
Abdullah, “ atterward very dark. Must get to 
river, where plenty wood to burn.” 

So we pressed on. Sue and I on our mules 
could have reached the river by 10 p.m., I think, 
had we ridden on, but we were too nervous. As 
darkness fell we started at every sound, and we 
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A scene near the Guasi Nyero. 


could see that even the porters and servants 
preferred to remain together. 

Kenia faded into the velvety night, and a 
deep, thick darkness fell over the great silent 
land. 

On we went—and on—and on. 
tired to death ! 

When within half a mile of the river the cart 
and oxen once more “ stuck ” at a particularly 
awful bit, where an almost perpendicular hill, 
strewn with granite rocks, had to be ascended. 
How were we to get the cart and oxenup? We 
all dismounted to help push, and the night rang 
with the yells and 


We were all 


Beyond are the plains. 
a lion roaring in the surrounding woods. There 
was only a clouded moon. 

“ Porters very fliten,’ said Abdullah. “No 
will go fetch wood unless mastahs go with them 
with rifles.” 

So all three men had to accompany the porters 
into the forest to cut down wood for fires, while 
Sue and I and the infant.and two servants made 
up the beds, standing in the open, the forest 
growing to within five feet of us, and we starting 
at every sound. 

On the steep hill above, as I said, the “ stuck ” 
cart and the oxen, with five natives, spent the 
night, the men 


curses of all the 
males of our party. 
But the oxen, dead 
beat, merely lay 
down and moved no 
more. They were 
finally out-spanned, 
our retinue carried 
every load up the 
hill, and the cart, 
oxen, and several 
servants bivouacked 
there for the night. 
It was midnight 
before our camp was 
pitched on the 
Guasi Nyero River, 
and we plainly heard 


The Authoress and Sue crossing a river. 


having loaded rifles 
and fires going. We 
could see them far 
above us. The lions 
roared continually, 
and the melancholy 
cry of hundreds of 
“bush- babies” 
added to the general 
wierdness and loneli- 
ness. I did not close 
my eyes at all that 
night, but lay and 
watched the monster 
camp-fire in front of 
our open tent-door, 
where four natives 
(two of them with 
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loaded rifles) kept watch, poor fellows. They 
had had a hard day of it, and must have been 
dead beat. 

Now morning is here and we can see the place, 
and it certainly is very beautiful. We are going 
to stop a day or two and rest. We all need it 
badly. The baboons sit in the trees round our 
camp and watch us all day, making a great 
chattering and noise, and occasionally throwing 
things at us and making faces. Sue and her 
husband are fishing in the river, a most lovely 
piece of water, shaded by overhanging trees of 
much beauty. 

Stull at the Guast Nyero—Now that we can 
have a rest I am enjoying the whole thing much 
more. Men make a great mistake in their 
safaris in dragging their women-kind along day 
after day without cessation. It spoils it all. 
When you get ordinary rest, and time to enjoy it, 
it is an ideal life, full of charm. Sue and I now 
sit for hours on end at our tent-doors, talking, 
darning stockings, and mending rents in clothes. 
In between we paddle in the river, or watch the 
Infant Phenomenon and his piccanin building 
a bridge over it. We were all invited to test it 
when finished, and were very sorry we had on 
more or less good and civilized clothes, for it 
gave way, of course, and in we all went—up to 
our waists, some of us. The Infant was sent to 
bed for the rest of the day, and decided that 
architecture was an unprofitable employment. 

The men are out shooting all the time, and 
Cecil has brought back a lovely Grant’s gazelle 
whose horns will add to our already fine collec- 
tion. The Mere Man got a huge zebra. 

We talk a great deal now as to whether we 
shall, in a few days’ time, strike the camp of 
the Surveyor-General, for which we are making. 
It is still a long way off, we know, and our only 
guide is Abdullah, who seems much confused 
about things, and is always being lectured to 
refresh his memory. He says the country has 
altered since he was here last.* 

The Surveyor-General is a friend of the Mere 
Man’s, and “ does himself well,” we are informed, 
whether in the wilds or not. Our mouths water 
when we sit in a ring round the camp-fire at 
night and converse upon the way we: tend to 
“do ourselves well” too—off his stores. 

“ Burnt almonds,” says Sue, smacking at a 
night-moth the size of a sparrow, “ truffles, 
royans bordelaise, mushrooms on toast——” 

“Pickled shrimps, cod's_ roe, preserved 
cherries,” chips in the Mere Man—“ that’s the 
way he lives, and he’s very hospitable. He 
travels always with thirty porters reserved for 


* Abdullah's confusion was explained long after, when it trans- 
piced we had come the wrong way. No wonder the country had 
*altered."— AUTHOR. 


his groceries alone—all out from London four 
times a year.” 

“ By gum !” ejaculates the O'Murphy, rubbing 
his big hands in glee and moistening his lips. 
“ But do stop, oldchap. It’s too much, don’t you 
know. Suppose we never strike his camp ? ” 

“That would be a bad go, for we shall be 
very short of food till we get near Rumrootie.” 

It appears that every day now takes us nearer 
the edge of the great Abyssinian Desert. When 
we reach that we stop and make a standing camp, 
for there the Mere Man will start to survey the 
country for future Government farms. The 
Surveyor-General will tell him exactly where 
we are to go. Now we are about to plunge into 
the very Back of Beyond! 

N’Gari Berisha River —This should be the last 
camp before the Surveyor-General’s, but I don’t 
know how we ever got here. We have had an 
awful time, although I dare say it will be fun to 
look back at when it’s all over. That cart of 
ours—bless it!—has been the curse of our 
existence, and every single thing went wrong, 
including a porter washed away crossing the 
Guasi Nyero the morning we left. You should 
have heard the shriek of despair from Sue and 
me as he floated down-stream. ‘ Our hat- 
boxes !”’ we cried in chorus. I fear we thought 
more of them for the first moment than of the 
poor man. But he was fished out, none the 
worse, and so were the hat-boxes—ruined ! 

We started at eight, and at noon that day 
were still only six yards from the Guasi Nyero. 
Sue and I sat in the calmness of despair on the 
top of the hill overlooking the plains, while at 
the foot pandemonium reigned. The oxen 
would nol move, in spite of having had three 
days’ rest. 

“ The base ingratitude of the beasts !”’ yelled 
the Mere Man, laying into them, beside himself 
with fury. ‘Oh, you would, would you? ” to 
the gentle Lil, who rushed at him to toss him. 

Lil, the men consider, has a very depraved 
nature. In spite of having only one horn, she 
has half-tossed the Mere Man several times, and 
—so he says—appears to have taken a “ petty 
dislike” to him. When he retaliates by seizing 
her tail she lunges viciously at him, and he is 
beginning to think her a hopeless case. She 
has, moreover, a very nasty way of shutting one 
eye and looking at him. There is very little 
doubt that Lil is out to right the wrongs of her 
sex, and will stand no nonsense from anyone 
of the male gender. She is also the ringleader 
of mutinies, and when she’s really militant we 
travel at the rate of about four miles per day, 
and hard work at that. 

This camp lies in a deep, sudden valley in the 
great upland we are now traversing. It is 
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The Authoress, Abdullah, and “Socks” at Nyeri. 


buried deep in woods, and, though very 
pretty, is a damp, unwholesome spot. Such 


creepers as grow here I never beheld! Close to 


our tents (pitched in a bunch, because here, 
Abdullah told us, lions would be round us all 
night) is a gigantic tree from the branches of 
which hangs a_ perfect 
“Trish Harp” of vivid 
green creeper, fully forty 
feet in height. How it 
has grown to that shape 
I can’t say, but it is 
perfect even to the delicate 
strings of fine green 
rubbery tendrils. So 
dense was the forest here 
that we could hardly find 
room for our tents on a 
tiny plot of damp grass, 
the trees and jungle 
growing almost: into our 
doors, and in consequence 
creeping things simply 
swarm. 

“ Please don’t be late 
to-night,” we women cried 
to the sportsmen, when, 
having pitched camp, 
they announced they were 
off to the uplands above 


us to find buck and zebra. Some- 
how I knew something would 
happen, and, sure enough, it did. 
For our husbands and the 
O'Murphy got lost. Night fell, 
with no moon or stars, and still 
they did not return! Our terror 
and distress may be imagined! 
We waited dinner till 9 p.m., 
then ate it miserably. What 
had happened? We knew’ they 
must have gone a long way, and 
this was lonesome country to be 
lost in, and full of lions and other 
beasts. I felt worried, for my 
husband was still far from strong 
after his ptomaine poisoning in 
Uganda, and the nights were 
bitterly cold, with the heaviest dew 
I have ever seen anywhere, All 
three men were clad only in thin 
“ shorts” and shirts, and of course 
had neither food nor water with 
them. We called to Abdullah 
and ‘the other servants to pile up 
our camp-fire with whole trees to 
keep off lions, for already we could 
hear one roaring in the distance. 
There we sat waiting for another 
hour, talking in low voices and starting at every 
sound in the forest. 

The Infant began to cry about his “ daddy,” 
requesting his mocher to slate whether, if his 
daddy were devoured, she would marry again. 
When, in a fit of abstraction, she replied, “ Of 


A moment later Sue and I were chasing the porters in and out of the bushes.” 
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course, darling,” he rent the air with howls. He 
“ didn’t want a beastly stepfather,” he declared. 

Presently complete silence descended upon the 
camp. 

By the light of the camp-fire I looked at my 
little carriage-clock and found it was half-past 
ten. Still there was no sign of the absentees. 

I felt I could bear no more. 

“ Abdullah,” I cried, ‘“‘ light lanterns at once, 
and take ten of the porters up to the plateau. 
Take this rifle and fire it off when you get there. 
If no reply comes, you must all go and search 
for the masters.” 

“ Missis, after- 
ward porters no 
will go. No 
mans in this 
country. Only 
lions and bad 
sings. No village 
nor white nor 
black man’s 
voice. Only voice 
of the silence. 
Porters say no 


they 
want the stick, 
Abdullah?” I 
inquired, holding 
up a twig hastily 
snatched off an 
adjacent bush. 
“Missis and I 
will come and 
give it to them 
if they no go 
immediately.” 

“ Missis, man- + 
eating lion in 
this part of 
country. Walk 
about night look- 
ing for mans. 
That no good.” 

“J dare say it isn’t. No one likes man- 
eaters; that’s all the more reason you should 
all go to the aid of your masters. Missis and I 
left here alone must face man-eater with no gun.” 

“We're going to have trouble with them,” 
said Sue; ‘and what can we do? Come, let 
us go and at least try a beating.” 

We did, and a moment later Sue and I were 
chasing the porters in and out of the bushes, the 
Infant Phenomenon at our heels with his own 
rifle loaded, too excited to obey when told to “ go 
back and unload that rifle or drop it.” 

Sue and I had just got hold of one burly 


“* George’ armed with a Kikuyu spear, stood at attention close to us.” 


fellow and were laying into him with the courage 
born of despair concerning our menfolk, when 
crack ! off went the Infant’s B.S.A. The bullet 
must have passed in between us, for the delin- 
quent leapt into the air with a howl and declared 
it had grazed his ear. The Infant, horrified at 
the accident, cast himself face to earth and joined 
in the noise, but the outcome of it all was that 
nine porters consented to go up to the 
plateau with Abdullah, all armed with torches. 
Nine or ten more went the other direction with the 
umpichie (cook), and the rest yet another way, 
into the forest. 
We heard 
Abdullah fire the 
rifle we had given 
him, and we all 
sat listening for 
a reply. Alas, 
none came! The 

Infant—sent to 

his tent in deep 

disgrace — could 
be heardsobbing. 
Now behold 
Sue and myself 
—with only 
“ George,” my 
camera - bearer, 
left to guard us, 
and he shivering 
with fear—seated 
at our camp-fire, 
” raising our heads 
to listen to every 
sound. “George,” 
armed with a 
Kikuyu spear, 
stood at atten- 
tion close to us, 
his thin black 
knees knock- 
ing, half with 
cold, half with 
nervousness. 
He all but pinned my foot once when I told him 
to go and fetch more wood. The silly fellow, 
swinging the long, deadly-sharp spear into the 
air, threw it, as is their custom, into the ground 
point downwards, where it missed my instep by 
an inch and stuck and quivered. 

“Oh, if that hyena would stop !”’ murmured 
Sue. ‘What a dreadful wail it is!” The 
hyena’s “ laugh,” by the way, must be a myth. 
We never heard it. 

The silence on the plateau above was absolute. 
The search-parties, we decided, must have gone 
on into that wide and fearsome darkness. 


(To be continued.) 


CUPID AND THE 
“WIRELESS.” 


By SIDNEY LEHRE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY TREYER EVANS. 


Wireless telegraphy plays a very important part in war; this narrative shows that it can be just as 


useful in love. 


Mr. Lehre writes: ‘‘ The affair happened several years ago, otherwise I should 


hesitate to publish the story. For reasons that will be readily understood I have had to suppress 


the names of persons and ships concerned. 


Having left the wireless service, I feel I am no 


longer bound to secrecy about the matter.’’ 


OR a young man without home ties 
I know of no pleasanter life than 
that of a wireless operator at sea. 
Treated as an officer, and )*th work 
about which no one on board can 
dictate, one occupies rather an enviable position, 
and the privilege of dining in the saloon is one 
denied to the majority of ships’ officers. Whether 
we are deserving of such treatment is another 
question. For myself, I found it a pleasant 
change from college life. To be respectfully 


addressed by the young ladies, to explain the 
pros and cons of wireless to an attentive 
audience, or to strut about the decks in gilt 
braid and brass buttons—yes ; it was distinctly 
refreshing after the existence of a college fresh- 
man. I have never had the opportunity to use 
either “ C.Q.D.” or “S.0.S.” calls, although my 
ship has been on fire, but while my mate and 
I were arguing about the call the crew put the 
blaze out. 

However, I flatter myself that the rescue I 
made a few years ago, by means of “ wireless,” 


required just as cool nerve and a great deal 
more originality than any “ C.Q.D.” call. I will 
leave the decision to my readers. 

The spring of 19—— found me acting as 
wireless operator on a “ one-man” steamer— 
that is, a vessel having only one operator. I 
had been at wireless before, and, after being 
introduced to the officers, liked them all—but 
the captain was a Tartar. He told me to my 
face that American wireless men were a bit too 
independent for him, and he liked me none the 


more when I said that was probably due to the 
fact that we did not have to seek favours from 
anyone, but could get a better job if we didn’t 
like the one we were at, which was more than 
our colleagues in England could do. 

Several little events, happening all in a bunch, 
put me in the skipper’s bad books for good. A 
gull, perched on the foremast, dropped a frag- 
ment of offal, which soiled the captain’s blue 
uniform. ‘‘ Shoot the brute!’ he roared to 
the quartermaster, “‘ Don’t stand there grinning 
at me!” It was more than I could do to keep 
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“"* What the deuce do you mean by kicking that door?” he roared at me.” 


a straight. face, and I hurried away, but not 
before the captain had observed my merriment. 
His temper was not improved by the fact that 
it took about five shots ftom his ‘22 rifle before 
the offending gull condescended to shift. 
Evidently the commander had no more blue 
uniforms available, for, going below, he reap- 
peared in “ whites,” which he forthwith gave out 
as the uniform for the day. 

It was very cold, with a strong north-west 
wind, and one felt like a fool going around in 
white ducks, so when some young ladies invited 
me to have a cup of tea on deck I accepted. 

Seated comfortably in a deck-chair, sipping 
hot tea, I felt better. 

“Won't you have my shawl?” said one old 
lady. “ You look cold.” 

“No, thank you, I am getting 
warmer now,” I replied, with a 
chuckle; ‘‘ but you might give 
it to the captain ; it’s his fault.” 

“Why, here he comes now,” 
said one of the girls. ‘I think 
he’s a perfect dear.” 

“Very dear indeed!” I 
thought to myself. I was in an 
awkward fix, but I wasn’t going 
to clear out before the girls, so 
I sat it out, and as he passed me 
I gravely saluted him. 

“T shall get something to 
keep me warm now !” I thought 
to myself; nor was I dis- 
appointed. Presently I received 
an order to report at the chart- 
room. 

“Young man,’’said the captain, 
when I arrived, “I want you to 
understand we don’t pay our 
wireless men to sit around the 
decks drinking five o’clock tea. 
Next time I have to speak to 
you, off you go.” 

“T am sorry, sir, and it will not 
happen again. I only did it to 
get warm,” I added, as an after- 
thought. The chief officer and 
the man at the wheel grinned 
covertly, but the “old man” 
positively glared. 

“You get down where you 
belong,” he growled, “and the 
less I see of you the better.” 

Thinking to please him, I 
stayed up from one to two a.m., 
copied the Press news from 
Poldhu, and decided to take it 
up to the bridge before going to 
bed. The starboard door wouldn’t 
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open and, forgetting about the port door, I 
tried to force it : 

Not succeeding, I glanced in at the porthole, 
and, seeing the fourth officer, beckoned him to 
open it. Instead of doing so, he made signs at 
me with his hands and head. ‘“‘ He’s crazy,” I 
thought to myself, and started to kick as well as 
pull at the door. 

Without any warning it suddenly opened, and 
TI lost my footing and sat down heavily on the 
deck. Framed in the doorway appeared the 
captain himself, arrayed in his pyjamas ! 

“What the deuce do you mean by kicking 
that door ?” he roared at me. 

I felt sore at the moment, mentally, and 
physically. 

“T was trying to get in,” I snapped. “‘ What 
do you think I was trying to do?” 

“T won’t be answered back to, my man!” 
he roared. “Off you go next stop if you try 
that. You come up here and kick that door 
again, and see!” 

“T came to bring you the Press,” I continued, 
more mildly, hoping to please him. 

Thank me? Not he; he slammed the door 
in my face for an answer. 1 cursed myself all 
the way down the deck, not for kicking the door 
—I wished I had kicked it harder—but for 
copying the Press at all. 

The climax of that eventful voyage came on 
our return trip. We sailed from Naples late one 
afternoon. I sat in my cabin, with the door 
open, and watched the passengers promenading 
up and down. Presently a very pretty fair 
girl, dressed in white, attracted my attention. 
I judged her to be an American. She was 
walking alone with a preoccupied air, often 
glancing back down the bay. 

After a while, to. my pleasant surprise, she 
stopped before my door. 

“ Are passengers allowed to see the wireless ? ”” 
she inquired, with a smile. 

“They are not supposed to,” I replied, “‘ but 
there are always exceptions. If you will come 
in I shall be glad to show it to you.” 

She accepted my invitation, and, sitting down 
in my chair, followed with interest my explana- 
tions concerning the power set, the emergency 
set, and the receiving apparatus, until the first 
bugle sounded for dinner. 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ Miss J—— (she had told 
me her name) will be on deck after dinner ? ” 

“Perhaps she will,” she answered, with a 
smile. 

She came up after dinner and I put the tele- 
phone receivers over her head so that she could 
hear the shore-station at Ponza working. 

“It’s perfectly wonderful ! ” she cried, clapping 
her hands. 
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I then put on the ’phones and took a message 
for the captain from an inward-bound boat. 

“ This,” I said, “ is my last message till eleven. 
I have done enough work to-night.” 

I put down the ’phones and took the message 
up to the bridge. Miss J—— met me on the 
deck as I came down. 

‘Are wireless operators allowed to pro- 
menade ?”’ she inquired. 

“T guess I’ve lost my billet, anyway, so it 
doesn’t matter,” I told her, and forgetting all 
about wireless, captains, and worry, I prepared 
to enjoy myself. 

“ Do you know what I am going to do?” she 
said, presently, as we walked up and down. 
“1 am going to take you into my confidence.” 

“Well, I am at your service,” I said, laugh- 
ingly. “Is it very serious ?” 

“ More serious than you dream of,” she said 
gravely. “I have run away.” 

For a moment I was simply too astonished to 
speak. She seemed perfectly serious, however, 
and proceeded to relate to me her past two 
years’ history. I had read of girls running away 
in books, but to actually meet one seemed extra- 
ordinary. Her story is too long to repeat here 
in detail. Briefly, however, she told me that she 
had, unknown to her father, taken passage for 
New York, and had cabled her fiancé, to whom her 
father objected, to meet her on arrival. What 
she was anxious to do was to avoid being held up 
by a wireless message. Hence—alas, for my 
vanity !—her interest in me. 

“You see,” she argued, ‘“‘ you needn’t hear 
them when they call with that message, or your 
apparatus might be out of order, mightn’t it ?” 

“ That's all very well,” I said. “ But what’s 
going to happen to me after&ards? You will 
get nicely married, while I shall get fired for 
certain.” 

Miss J. was ready for this objection. She 
told me that Mr. X , her fiancé, was very 
well off, and she was sure he would pay me well 
to make up for the risk I should run. As a 
matter of fact, I was pretty sure the captain 
had reported me, and that I should be relieved 
anyway, and as I felt reckless I agreed to run 
the chance and try to hold any message up. 
However, I pointed out that her father could 
easily cable ahead and defeat her plans in that 
way. 

“ No,” she said, “ I think he will send a wireless 
to hold me at Gibraltar, following himself on 
the next boat. By the time he gets there we 
shall be well across.” 

I said good night to Miss J—— about eleven 
p-m. and, going down to the wireless room, 
worked a shore station. She was right; the 
very first message I got was an order to the 
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captain to detain the girl at Gibraltar, giving 
instructions, and I fancied the father had cabled 
there also. It ended in my destroying the 
message, and arranging things with the purser, 
who had no orders, so that Miss J—— was not 
detained by the shore officials. 

“ There’s no question about my being relieved 
now,” I thought to myself. 

We had a pleasant trip across, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself. I foresaw but two possible 
disappointments. The girl’s father would 
probably have cabled ahead, or else taken the 
following day’s boat, which was faster, and got 
in ahead of us. 

The latter was exactly what happened. 
Although I had prepared her for it, when she 
saw him on the dock she cried with vexation. 

“ And there is Jack, too !” she cried, excitedly, 
waving her handkerchief to a young man stand- 
ing at some distance from her father. It was 
hard luck for her, while I was on the wrong side 
of the Atlantic, and without doubt out of 
a job. 

“Tam very sorry for you, Miss J ” T told 
her, just before the ship docked, ‘‘ and if there 
is anything more that I can do for you, I should 
be glad to do it.” 

“Give this letter to Jack,” she said. “ You 
see him over there ? And do help him if you can,” 
she pleaded. 

Leaving her, I went down immediately and, 
finding the young man she had pointed out, 
gave him the letter. Then I went back on 
board to see if I was really to lose my job. The 
mail was on board, and I found I was to be 
relieved at once. I then decided to work back 
to some English port, either on a cattle-boat or 
as a deck hand on a steamer. Meantime, I went 
to my cabin and packed up. 

I was thus engaged when the young man to 
whom I had delivered the girl’s letter came to 
the door. 

“Miss J—— has told me all about you,” he 
said, by way of introduction. “I am very 
sorry she brought you into the matter, and I 
would like to repay you in some way if I can.” 

He seemed so miserable that I felt sorry for 
him, and said so. He was apparently glad to 
unburden himself to someone, and told me that 
Mr. J—— and he had had a hot argument on 
the dock. 

“Tt’s a hopeless case,” he said. “I don’t 
know what to do. I understand they are sailing 
to England to-morrow.” 

“ He’s evidently afraid you might get ahead 
of him if he stayed on this side,” I said. ‘‘If 
you can, why not try and circumvent him yet, 
or else go across after them?” 

We talked the matter over, and finally it was 


agreed that we would both quietly take passage 
on the same boat, and that X—— would pay my 
expenses, I doing what I could for him in return. 

Unknown to the J—s, we sailed the follow- 
ing day on the same boat. X— arranged to 
remain out of sight; I was to keep him posted 
going across. This was rather difficult, however, 
as the watchful Mr. T—— always accompanied 
his daughter on deck. After a time I managed 
to locate her cabin porthole, and in the evening 
lowered messages to her on a weighted string. 

Meanwhile, however, poor lovesick X—— 
began to get on my nerves. He could make 
no suggestion himself, but kept saying, ‘“ Can’t 
you think of anything ?” in a most maddening 
way. Still, as he was paying my passage, I felt 
I must devise some scheme to help him in return. 
One day out of Queenstown, as I walked up and 
down and heard the crackling of the wireless 
set, an idea came to me. 

Going down to X——, I told him to go up and 
have a talk with the wireless men. 

“Find out their shifts,” I said. “ Discover 
which is the junior man and which shift he works, 
also what outward-bound boats they are likely 
to have in communication this evening, and what 
their positions are roughly. Don’t make them 
curious. A dollar will probably get all the 
information we want.” 

He came down later, saying they had two 
outward-bound boats in communication, but had 
had no traffic with them. The junior man worked 
from twelve midnight to eight am. He also 
gave me a rough idea of the communicating 
vessels’ positions. 

“Good,” I said. ‘‘ Now what I am going to 
try to do is to prevent Miss J——’s father 
landing at Queenstown, while the rest of us 
disembark there. They are booked to get off 
there, anyway. The only thing that worries me 
is that he may succeed in detaining his daughter 
also, but we shall have to take a chance. Perhaps 
we shall be able to get the purser to help us out 
with that part.” 

I spent the rest of the afternoon and evening 
near the wireless cabin, reading, and taking note 
of all business sent or received, so far as I could 
judge by hearing the sending signals. 

Later on, noticing that the “‘ ground ”’ for the 
wireless set was bolted to the mast, I sat down 
beside it and, unobserved, scraped the paint off 
the bolt. Having done this I went down to my 
cabin. 

I had had my trunk sent up from below, and 
from it I took out a ‘‘ buzzer ” set and battery. 
My idea was to tap the “aerial” with this set 
and give the operator on duty a bogus message. 
I had done this several times as a practical joke 
with other men, and it had worked in every 
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case. Some ot the men had thought the signals 
unnatural, but had never suspected anything, 
and I hoped it would work in earnest this time, 
especially as the ‘‘ aerials’ on these boats were 
about the same length as those I had tampered 
with before. In order to adjust the strength of 
the signals to the “ aerial” or receiving wire, I 
had a varying induction ; this I tested, and it 
worked all right. 

It took me a little time to concoct a message 
to the captain ordering him to detain Mr. J 
on board, as he was “ wanted”’ at London. I 
signed the message with an official’s name that 
I had seen appended to such messages before. 

It was now early morning, so, putting on a 
dark raincoat, with my apparatus hidden beneath 
it, I went up on deck, passing through the 
second class unobserved. It was still dark and 
overcast, with a strong north-west wind, which 
would help my purpose, and prevent my being 
seen from the bridge. 

The light was on in the wireless cabin, and the 
porthole open. I peered cautiously in. The 
junior man was on duty, his ’phones over his 
ears, and reading a book. Slipping around 
behind the cabin I climbed up on to an awning 
support and then on to the roof of the cabin. 
In a second I had twisted a wire around the 
“ aerial” so as to swing clear of the roof, but in 
climbing down I fancied I heard footsteps, and 
got nervous. ‘I slipped off the awning pole and 
came down with a thud on my back on the 
deck, my battery rolling into the scuppers. 
Between the tumble and my excitement I thought 
for the moment that I had been observed, and I 
ran back to the second cabin door. Cooling 
down, however, as I saw no one around, I went 
back and again looked in at the window. The 
junior was reading quietly, his ‘“ phones ” pre- 
venting his hearing any external noises. I put 
my “earth” wire on the “earth” bolt I had 
scraped, and, crouching down behind the cabin, 
and keeping my signals dead weak, gave two 
slow calls, signing the call of the boat I fancied 
to be most distant, and outward-bound ; I then 
“cut out.” 

A moment later I heard the operator drop his 
book, and the converter started up. He 
answered me, and gave the signal to ‘‘ go ahead.” 
I then cut in and, sending slowly, went over the 
message twice. I told him the message was 
important, and asked how my signals were. 
Again he started up his converter and gave me 
the “ received” signal, saying my signals were 
pretty good. 

I then heard him stop the converter and put 
his telephone-receivers on the table. So far the 
whole thing had worked perfectly—what I had 
feared was that the boat whose call I had used 


might jam in and spoil it. Reaching up, I 
cut the upper wire as high as I could, and, 
pulling the other end off the bolt, threw the 
whole thing overboard, fearing I might be seen 
returning with it. 

As I had anticipated, the operator came out a 
few minutes later with the message and took it 
to the bridge, and then returned to his cabin, 
where he put on his ‘phones once more. I 
then climbed up on the awning support again 
and, reaching up, cut off the rest of my wire 
from the ‘aerial.’ Satisfied, I went down 
through the second cabin again, meeting only 
an odd steward before I got to my cabin. Without 
doubt, having done the whole thing before had 
made it simple and easy to do again. So far as 
the message went I felt we had only to fear the 
remote chance of the two boats bringing up the 
question of this message between the operators, 
due to the numbers, should they have more 
business, but this I felt was unlikely so close to 
shore. 

Xx , as usual, had his breakfast sent up to 
him, while I went down about eight-thirty. The 
J s were having theirs, sitting two tables 
away. Evidently they had not been told yet, I 
concluded. 

Miss J had her hat on ready to disembark, 
which the steward said would be about nine- 
thirty. I followed them up on deck. 

By this time we were slowing down and the 
tender was on the way out to us. I saw the 
purser go up with a message in his hand and, 
drawing Mr. J to one side, speak to him. 
There was no question about whether it was the 
message or not. J—— raised his voice, and 
looked as though he was going to strike the 
purser, and a moment later the two of them went 
up on to the bridge, evidently to see the captain. 

Slipping over to the railing beside Miss J: 
I hurriedly told her our plans, and asked her to 
insist on getting off on the tender now coming 
out. She was all excitement at once. 

Meanwhile a quartermaster had run down the 
deck to the wireless cabin, and a moment later I 
heard them calling up the shore station. This 
was followed by a message asking for quick 
confirmation of my message, and especially the 
name. I calculated that luckily we should all be 
ashore, or not ashore, by the time the reply came. 

Meanwhile X- had come up on deck, and 
I asked him to go down at once and see the 
purser, as Mr. J was still talking to the 
captain. By this time we were at anchor and 
the tender alongside. X came up a few 
minutes later with a smile; he had arranged 
matters satisfactorily. 

The final scene came when Mr. J—— found 
his daughter was going ashore without him; in 
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a flash he saw 
through the 
whole game, or 
part of it. He 
was simply 
furious, and 
finding all 
arguments 
failed to hold 
her on board, 
he tried to do 
so by force. It 
was no use, 
however, and 
we three left 
the vessel, 
although Mr. 
J—— did not 
see X at 
all, or know he 
was on board. 

xX— and 
his wife are 
now in New 
York, and the 
cheque I re- 
ceived from 


“The final scene came when Mr. J —— found his daughter was 
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going ashore without him. message came from. 


them later made me con- 
sider it a very profitable 
summer. I never cared to 
inquire what took place 
after ; it was too risky. I 
heard, however, that Mr. 
J—— was nearly at Liver- 
pool before they got the 
mysterious message 
straightened out. I chuckled 
to myself; I reckon they 
¢ must have puzzled for a very 
long time as to where that 


ODDS 
AND 


ENDS. 


The Dog- Newsagent — An 
Eastern Venice — Buying a 
Wife, etc. 


HE odd-looking gentle- 
man seen in the 
annexed photograph 
1s a native of Maroo 
Lagoon, in the South 
Sea Islands. The con- 
trivance projecting from his forehead 
is a peculiar kind of sunshade, de- 
signed to protect the eyes. This 
native is a great dandy, for he has 
a necklace composed of nine dogs’ 
teeth, and also wears a coral armlet. 
The most curi.us of his ornaments, 
however, is a ring of enormous 
size which is fitted into the lobe of 
his ear, the flesh of which stretches 
right round it. The larger the ring 
the better, as it is looked on as a 
mark of beauty and distinction, and 
many luckless warriors tear the 
lobes of their ears right through in 
their efforts to outdo their rivals. 


Mike, the dog-newsagent of Beckenham. 
Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


A South Sea dandy — Notice the curious eye-shade and 
the great ring fitted into the lobe of the ear. 


At Beckenham, in Kent, there is a dog that act 
as a newsagent’s delivery boy, carrying papers with 
promptitude and intelligence. This useful animal is 
called Mike, and is quite well known in the locality. 
Our photograph shows Mike delivering a morning 
paper to a customer. 

Brunei, Borneo, is one of the strangest cities in 
the world. Once the headquarters of the Borneo 
pirates, it is a kind of Eastern Venice, being built 
entirely over the water. This remarkable city is the 
capital of the State of Brunei, Borneo. All the 
houses are built over the River Limbang, constructed 
on slender piies made from the Nibong palm, a 
wood that resists the action of water for many 
years. The inhabitants of Brunei are Mal 
Kadayans, Orang-Buskits, and a few Muruts. The) 
earn their living mostly by trading with other tribes 
in the interior of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 
Suite of tiem are very sxilful brass-workers, and 
the Brunei women make beautiful cloth, inter- 
woven and embroidered with gold thread. Sago 
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Managing the Business of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing business 
having millions of customers scatte! 
over the country, with millions of ac- 


counts on its ks, most of them 
less than $30 a year, and including 
a multitude of 5-cent charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 places, 
more than there are post offices in the 
United States. Think of the task of 
patroling 16,000,000 miles of connect- 
ing highways constantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of the 
business of managing the Bell System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always ad- 
equate to any demands for instant, 
direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, ev 
branch of the organization must rate 
in harmony, guided by one poly. 
The entire plant must be man: 
the light of accumulated 
and with the most careful 
judgment. 

The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost use- 
fulness. is requires an army of 
loyal men and women, inspired by a 
leadership having a high sense of its 
obligations to the public. 

Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the cour- 
age to do the right thing at the right 
time upon their own initiative. They 
work together intelligently as a busi- 
ness democracy to give the public 


good service. 


rence 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COREANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The picture at the bot- 
tom of this ee illus 
trates what is said to be the 
first wagon ever used in the 
now well-known Okanagen 
Valley of British Columbia, one 
of the greatest fruit-producing 
districts of the world. The 
wheels are cylindrical block: 
of British Columbia fir, ot 
which material the entire 
vehicle is fashioned. In its 
palmy days its greatest speed 
was two miles an hour, oxen 
providing the power for its 
locomotion. Beside the 
up-to-date methods now 
used in the valley — this 
primitive cart looks almost 
prehistoric. 

In some parts of Hollan! 
they have a curious way oi 
signalling items of news by 
manipulating the sails of the 
numerous windmills that dot 
the landscape. The first 
photograph on the following 
page shows the sails “ reefed” 
and set dead square, thus, in 
the local code, indicating that 
a baby boy has been born in 
the miller’s family. It is 
curious to note that the | 
Germans in Eastern Prussia 
accused the Russians of 
signalling information in 
this very way by, means of 
the many windmills of the 
district. F 

The extreme lengths to 
which some people will go in 
pampering their sentiment 
for pets is well shown by the 
curious animal cemetery in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, a 


A Kikoya warrior of British East Africa buying a wife—The payment is made in goats. 


Photo, 
Underwood & Underwood. 


is grown in the valleys near by, 
and a small quantity of rice is 
also raised. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century 
Brunei was the rendezvous of 
the dreaded Borneo pirates, and 
a market for the slave trade. 
The photograph reproduced 
above shows a Kikuyu warrior 
in British East Africa buying 
a wife from a chief. It will be 
noticed that the payment is 
made in goats. ve, Plays 
but a small part in Ki uyu 
courtships ; if you like the girl, 
and can pay the price de- 
manded by her parents, you 
can have her; the lady’s feel- 
ings are not consulted in the 
matter. The desire to secure 
the wherewithal to buy a wife 
is one of the few things that 
will induce the East African 


* This carious-looking vehicle is ssid to be the first wagon ever used in the Okanagan Valley of 
native to work. British Columbia, now a famous fruit-growing region. 
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| They must 


or setout” 


AID the Manager, as he 

studied the efficiency rec- 
ord of his men. “If I can’t promote a man after a 
reasonable service, I don’t want him. I don’t care if he is doing, 


his work well; if he doesn’t fit himself for the big, jobs, hustle so 
I must promote him, he is dead wood and I'll ive someone else a show” 


s Is your superior studyin3, 
Are You Makin? Good? je,7¢ficimsy socord rahe 
now? Have you Increased Your Income the past year? It's not 
the big, men who are laid off when expenses are cut! If you will 


Send forThe Sheldon Book Now 


YOU can et in line for Success. More than 70,000 others have | 
trained themselves to make food on the efficiency record and so 
The General Manager of a paper company writes Increased their Incomes. The Book is Free so write at once 


us of the consolidation of two companies, and adds: 
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Because we want to prove to you that the great vol- 
ume of our business actually enables us to do better 
by you than any other Watch or Diamond House in the 
World, and that on this particular watch we save you 
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We take very great pleasure 
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- | Merely give us your full name and address that we may send 
ness public. The company has | yoy this superb 17 Jewel Elgin or a Diamond on approval, 


4 
large financial resources with | {fatter you reeeive it, and want to keep it, pay us the sum of 


‘out the United States. ir Batif after you 
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Windmill 


here shown announces the birth of a son. 
Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


photograph of which is reproduced below. 


plots in the cemetery 
are for sale or rent, 
and for a somewhat 
lavish fee the pro- 
prietor of the ceme- 
tery will erect a suit- 
able monument to 
adorn the grave of 
the defunct Fido, 
Rollo, or Pedro, as 
the case may be. 
Notice the elaborate 
construction of some 
of the monuments, 
and the pots of 
flowers adorning one 
of them. 

The fence shown 
in the photograph at 
the top right-hand of 
this page forms a por- 
tion of the bouncary 
between New South 
Wales and Queer 
land, and probably 
bears the distinction 
of being the longest 
fence in the world. 
It is about three 
thousand miles in 
length, and was 


‘ireless” — The millers of Holland signal news by 


the sails of their mills in various ways. The arrangement 


The little 


remarkable 


erected, not to keep out rabbits, as its open structure 
shows, but to prevent tick-infested cattle straying out 
of Queensland. The photograph was taken from the 


The longest fence in the world — It extends for three thousand 
miles. 


New South Wales side of the fence at a spot where it 
passes through the thick, semi-tropical. forest on the 
slopes of the Macpherson Range. 


“animal cemetery” at Monte Video, Uruguay. 
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isDoingfor || Given Awa 
the Book Buyer 3 


NN several hundred thousand Libraries 
in the homes of people in every walk 
of life—from the day laborer to the 

college protomer and high government 

Official, from the persons who buy a few 

books of popular, Batlod ‘fo the persons 

who pride themselves on aving the com- 
plete works of all the standard authors in De Loxe Editions 
art.atically printed and bound—almost every book was bought 

f HY? Because, | have no and sell you just 

the books you want — all new — man; t a saving of from SO 

to 90 per cent — you examine the books in your own home for 
five before paying for them. If not satisiied, return them at 
my expense—and—owe me nothing. 


Sample Prices: 
Wag Boss of he Weta, Shakespeare, 40 vol. full Home Uber 8 vols. 


flexible Morocco, lar- loth, ier" sprice 
‘Their Yesterdays, 860 F-niy price 
Winni 
Vnning of Barbara 


aS its open 
ted cattle s 


nh was taker Tt 


Mail the coupon, immediately. Kipling’s tales of love 
and mystery will charm away many happy and profit- 
able hours. These six volumes—14o short stori 


79 poems, one long nov —will be sent you /i 


eS mma A collectionof ferson- 
al diaries, the secret 
memoirs of Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen 
and urtiers. The 
secrets here revealed 
of Court life in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, that 
once would have dis- 
rupted Empires, now 
throw a great light on 
the motives and 
causes behind the 
present conflict in Eu- 
rope. 
¥ Memoirs of Napoleon 
‘These memoirs are 
of most timely inter- 
est during the present 
great war. They por- 
t tray the famous gen 
| EY Ageti| eral in all the moods 
of his many-sided nature. Nothing is 
omitted; nothing tempered nor di 
torted. 
Memoirs of Marie Antoinette 
The memoirs of this ill-fated queen 
re miraculously saved from the 
rench mob. The manuscript in 
3 secret cipher was lost 100 years. he 
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The Captain's Baby. 


By A. J. DAPLYN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIBLD. 


One of Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s most laughable stories concerns a captain who took a little urchin under 


hie pro:ection and subsequently had the utmost difficulty in explaining matters. 
story provides almost its exact prototype in real life. 8 
coast of Australia when I heard the captain tell the yarn,” writes the Author. 


This amusing 
“T was a passenger on a steamer off the 
“He was an old 


and respected officer of the Australian Union Steam Navigation Company, and I have no doubt 
as to his veracity.” The captain’s name, for obvious reasons, is suppressed. 


weg T was a wild night at,sea. The wind 
howled through the rigging, and 
| ever and anon great seas hurled 
| themselves against the steamer’s 
sides. But the merry party in the 
smoking-room paid little attention to the warring 
elements, and the uproar outside gave additional 
value to the comfortable room and cheerful faces 
seen through the reek of.smoke from pipes and 
cigars. 
“On a night like this I always pity the poor 
folk on shore,” said the captain. “ The farther 
I get away the better I like it, and if I am enjoy- 
ing myself with you to-night, it’s because we’re 
a good fifty miles from anywhere. Give the 
land a wide berth, that’s my motto, and it’s 
done me good service, for in all the fifty years 
I’ve sailed the Australian seas, from Fremantle 
to Port Darwin, I’ve never once met with a 
mishap.” 

“What part of the coast do you consider the 
most danzerous ? ” said a passenger. 

“ Well, if you’re looking for trouble, I should 
say the coast round Torres Straits took the 
biscuit ; it’s not so much the bad weather as the 
islands and reefs and the confounded currents 
running between them.” 

“ And did you ever come to grief up there ?” 

“‘Never—er—hardly ever. That is to say, 
the ship never did. J once got into a bit of a 
mess ; but that’s another story.” 

“ A story! Oh, let’s have it, Captain.” 

We all jomed in seconding the appeal, and 
finally the old skipper told us the following 
yarn, which I give in his own words :— 

Vol, xxxiv.—20. 


Some years ago I was running up to Port 
Darwin for cattle, landing stores here and there 
for the squatters, who would come two or three 
hundred miles down to the coast to get them. 
Of course, there were no harbours, so we just 
ran in and anchored as near the shore as we 
possibly could. One time we had touched at 
a forsaken-looking place, all rocks and sand, and 
landed a lot of stores for a squatter who had 
come to receive them. “Work was over for the 
day, and we were having a bit of jollification 
with the squatter and his men, when a lot of 
black fellows appeared. A wild lot they were, 
none too friendly, and the newly-landed cases 
immediately attracted their attention, becoming 
the theme of frantic jabberation, much to the 
disgust of the squatter. 

“ Confound those infernal blacks !” he growled. 
“‘T wish they were anywhere but here. Any- 
way, it won’t do to let them think we're afraid, 
though I’d rather have them as friends than 
enemies. Kindness to blacks is a fool’s game, 
but we might try it for once ; so let them have as 
much tucker as they can put away.” 

Soon the blacks were gorging themselves with 
beef and “ damper,” and became quite friendly 
—so much so that they offered to come at 
night and give a corroboree on the beach. 
This was agreed to, but the squatter seemed 
ill at ease, thinking, no doubt, of his precious 
stores. 

“Td give anything to get rid of them!” he 
cried. “Couldn’t we invent something to 
frighten them off? How would it do to let off 
a cannon in the middle of the dance ? ” 
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“ Not a bad idea,” 1 replied ; ‘“ but unfortu- 
nately we haven’t got one.” 

“Well, guns, then.” 

“ That’s no good at all ; thev’re used to them.” 
- “ve got an idea!”’ said the second mate, a 
young fellow who had just passed his examina- 
tion. “It will be a big lark, and it’s quite easy. 
You remember that pantomime troupe we took 
off at Cooktown last voyage, dead broke and 
obliged to leave all their properties on board ? 
Well, I was overhauling the stuff the other day, 
and came across a sort of large-sized jack-in-the- 
box. You just touch a spring and out pops a 
golliwog about twenty feet high. Now, suppose 
we hid that behind a rock, and at the height of 
the dance sent up a rocket or two, then lit a blue 
light and sprung the golliwog. I warrant that 
would scare the blacks ; they'd think the Fiend 
himself was let loose.” 

“A capital idea!” cried the squatter, and 
without much pressing I gave the required per- 
mission. The crew, like all sailors, were eager 
for fun, and everything was easily arranged, 
certain men being appointed to bring ashore the 
golliwog and at a given signal to let off the 
tockets and blue lights. 

At dusk the black fellows put in an appear- 
ance, got up in full native evening dress, which 
consisted of streaks of red and white ochre on a 
background of black skin. A few gins (women) 
furnished music for the dancers by beating on 
the native drums, and soon the whole crowd was 
dancing in a maddening whirl, howling at the 
full capacity of their lungs. 

Suddenly, whizz ! went a rocket ; then another 
and another. Next a mass of blue fire appeared, 
in the midst of which a gigantic black figure 
sprang upwards. At the loud reports of the 
rockets the dancers, as if spell-bound, ceased 
their gyrations, and when the hideous golliwog 
appeared, with its background of ghastly blue 
fire, the black fellows stampeded headlong, 
yelling with terror. 

“Hurrah!” cried the delighted squatter. 

Those fellows have got 


“ That’s done the trick. 
the fright of their lives! They won't be seen 
within fifty miles of the place as long as they 
live; it will be tabooed as devil-devil land. 
Come, boys, let’s have a drink!” And very 
soon the whole party were busy sampling the 
squatter’s “‘ square face” gin and whisky. 

Now, I don’t mind a drink or two, but as 
captain I had to think of my ship, so presently 
I called the crew together and sent them on 
board. I was following at a short distance, when 
my foot caught in a little heap of something on 
the ground. I thought at first it was a native 
bear, but it began to kick about and scream like 
a human being, and, on looking closer, imagine 


my astonishment at seeing a baby—just a little 
naked black fellow ! 

Now, I will own that my first impulse was to 
walk on and leave it to its fate, but I’ve had 
babies of my own, which makes one soft-hearted 
in regard to kiddies, and I could not bring myself 
to leave it ; so, picking it up, I set it on its feet, 
but the little beggar immediately fell down, 
howling’ piteously. I had another try, but the 
little ’un held on to the leg of my trousers, and 
all my efforts to shake him off were fruitless. 

Here was a pretty situation for the captain of 
a ship—held prisoner by a black baby! Luckily 
my men were in advance, and did not see their 
chief in this absurd situation. At last it dawned 
upon me that the little beggar was too young to 
walk. Anyway, I could not stand prisoner all 
night, so I caught the little chap up in my arms 
and carried him howling to the squatter’s 
camp. 

“* Halloa !” he cried, when I arrived, holding 
my precious burden. “ What have you got 
there 2?” 

“Oh, it’s only a little kid left by the blacks,” 
I told him. “ You might keep it in your camp 
to-night 5, no doubt its mother will call for it in 
the morning.” 

“ Me nurse a black-fellow baby ?.” he roared. 
“Why, you must be mad! I hate them worse 
than poison, and so would you if you had to do 
with cattle. Throw the little beast away.” 

All my entreaties being in vain, there only 
remained two alternatives—to abandon the poor 
little chap or take him on board ship. With 
many mi 7s I decided on the latter course, 
and, borrowing a big billy from the squatter, I 
placed the little beggar—who just fitted—inside ; 
then, holding the handle, T made the best of my 
way to the beach, where the ship’s boat awaited 
me. It required some courage to face my men, 
and, as I expected, when I appeared carrying my 
precious burden, more or less suppressed laughter 
broke out: but it did not last long, for I soon 
made it clear that I was not in the humour to 
stand any nonsense. 

Ordering two of the hands to stay on shore all 
night and keep a sharp look-out for the baby’s 
mother should she return, I had myself rowed 
to the ship. When I gained the deck the billy 
and its contents, of course, attracted everybody’s 
attention, and I was immediately questioned 
by those who claimed the right to approach me, 
and even by those who had none. Finally a 
sort of informal council of war was held, and 
everybody offered more or less idiotic sugges- 
tions. That of Ah Sing, the Chinese cook, how- 
ever, had some point in it. 

“Say ee, Captain,” he said, “ kid want ki-ki” 
(food). 
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“*Forthwith Mac returned to the toul-shop, soon to reappear with bla great invention.” 


This was very probable, I thought ; the only 
question was what sort, and how to get it into 
the child’s stomach. 

“ Me savee,” said cook ; “ lil milkee.” 

“Yah!” cried the apprentice, derisively. 
‘* Black fellows don’t live on milk; they ain’t 
got no cows!” 


“Shut up, you young varmint!” cried the 


mate. “What do you know about babies i 
You make yourself scarce.” 
“* Weel,” put in Mac, the engineer, “ if ye ask 
me, it’s wanting just a wee drap of porridge.” 
“Oh, bother porridge!” I said. “ He isn’t 
a Scotsman! Run, cook, and get some con- 
densed milk.” 
The milk arrived, but we had still to 
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solve the problem of how to get the baby to 
take it. 

“Pour it through a funnel,” suggested some- 
one. 

“ Ves,” I said, “and choke him. Now, Mac, 
you’re a man of science, couldn’t you invent 
something ? Remember how you fixed up the 
broken shaft that time off Melville Island, and 
the leaky boiler at Flinders. Surely you can 
solve the problem of how to get the milk into 
the youngster’s stomach.” 

“Weel, Captain,” he said, “it's a deefficult 
job, but there’s nothing impossible to a first- 
rate engineer. I'm thinking that wi’ a wee bit 
brass piping and an empty gin-bottle I might be 
able to rig up a sort of suction-pump.”  Forth- 
with Mac returned to the tool-shop, soon to re- 
appear with his great invention. Here a new 
ditficulty arose—that of inducing a baby to 
imbibe nourishment through a brass tube, and 
this proved beyond even the science of engineer- 
ing; but Ah Sing, the cook, was equal to the 
occasion. 

“Me savee!” he cried. “ Wrap rag round 
tube, dip in milk, kid suck, draw up milkee in 
bottle.” 

The experiment was watched by all hands 
with vast interest, amid profound silence, and 
when it proved successful and suction was 
established a mighty cheer broke from the 
assembled crowd. 

The baby throve amazingly, and in a short 
time became the pet of the ship, quite displacing 
in the affection of the crew the black tom-cat 
who had hitherto occupied that post. The 
honour of nursing the infant was much coveted, 
and was the cause of many disputes, and even 
fights. When it was asleep not a sound, save 
the noise made by the wind and waves, could 
be heard ;_ men walked on tip-toe holding their 
breath, and if anyone spoke above a whisper it 
was ‘“‘Sh-sh, you blooming idiot! You'll wake 
the baby !” 

As captain, of course, I had to maintain my 
dignity, but in the privacy of my cabin I let 
myself go, and the baby had no more devoted 
slave. His favourite amusement was to bury 
his little hands in my beard ; then, nodding my 
head, I caused the little chap to swing to and fro. 
It was rather painful, I must confess, but the 
delight that lit up his small black countenance 
was ample compensation. 

He always slept in my cabin—not in the billy, 
however, for that had been replaced by a big 
tin dish-cover, lined with an old blanket. The 
suction-pump had to be kept well filled, and, as 
it required much humouring, my sleep was con- 
tinually broken by calls to arise and attend to 
the child's wants. That kiddie could not have 


had more attention paid to it had it been one of 
my own children. 

As we neared Port Darwin it became more 
and more apparent that the presence of the child 
complicated matters. What was I to do with 
it? What would the owners say—and how 
about the missis ? A cold shiver ran down my 
back at the thought, and I decided to get rid of 
the infant at the first opportunity. But how ? 
Certainly one often reads of youngsters made up 
in a brown-paper parcel and left on a doorstep 
or in a railway carriage, but it was a risky thing 
to do, and hardly correct conduct for the captain 
ofa ship. Besides, I knew that my heart would 
fail me when it came to leaving the child all alone 
and without a friend in the world. But surely, 
I thought, there must be some place where they 
would take it in—a hospital or a workhouse— 
but then I should be asked all sorts of questions 
as to its parentage and how I came by it. 

The more I considered the matter the less I 
liked the thought of going to a hospital and 
saving, ‘I’ve brought you a baby that I found 
under a tree.” Somehow I didn’t think the 
yarn would go down with the hospital people. 
At last a brilliant idea struck me. The hospital 
was certainly the best place for the infant, but 
why should I be the one to take it there? Was 
I not captain, with twenty men bound to obey 
me? Why not tell one of them off for the job ? 
I mentally reviewed all my crew, but somehow 
could not find one exactly suitable for the task. 
Some were too stupid and others too smart, for 
sailors are great sea-lawyers, and the smart ones 
would swear the job was not mentioned in their 
articles. Failing the men, there was still the 
apprentice ; he would not dare to dispute the 
captain’s orders. So he was called up and I 
said, carelessly :— 

“Bob, directly we get into port, just take 
this baby up to the hospital ; hand it to who- 
ever you see, and come away directly.” 

“What! Carry a baby —and a black 
one?” he replied. ‘Not me, sir! I ain’ta 
nurse.” 

“ Now, none of your lip,” I told him. “ Just 
pick it up and be off.” 

“ But they wouldn’t take the kid from me, 
sir,” he persisted. ‘‘ They’d be more likely to 
run me in for deserting my own child.” 

“ Nonsense, you young idiot !”” I cried. “‘ How 
could it be yours? Why, you’re only a kid 
yourself !”% 

“ Well, of course, I could deny it,” he answered, 
“and say it was the captain's.” 

“Oh, you would, would you ?”’ I roared, in a 
passion. ‘‘ Now just get out of this and set to 
work scrubbing the decks till I tell you to leave 
off. It’s the only thing you’re fit for.” 
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“ Well, I would rather do that than be nurse 
to a nigger, sir,” he retorted, and off he went. 

Having failed with the boy, I thought I’d try 
Ah Sing, the Chinese cook, so when he appeared, 
smiling all over his face, I said :— 

“ Just take this baby up to the hospital, leave 
it with the first person you see, and come 
away. To any questions you will answer, ‘No 
savee.’” 

“ Vely good no savee,” said the cook. 

“Yes ; that’s what you'll say at the hospital. 
Now take up the kid and be off.” 

“No savee hospital, no savee kid. Me savee 
cook, boil um taters, make um duff.” 

“Yes, but as cook you are bound to obey my 
lawful orders.” 

“ Me savee cook ki-ki lawful ; but take kid to 
hospital no lawful, savee.” And the smiling 
Celestial went back to his galley, leaving me in 
a rage. 

This put an end to the abandonment-by-proxy 
project. Meanwhile we had arrived at Port 
Darwin and were fast to the quay; but I 
was no nearer a solution of my difficulty than 
before. This little black fellow, from a play- 
thing, had become the bugbear of my existence. 
Night and day my only thought was how to get 
rid of him. Something had to be done or it 
would be too late, for we were leaving the port 
in a day or two. Since nobody could be made 
to undertake the job, I saw that I must take it 
myself, and the morning of the day of sailing 
was the time I chose for the deed. 

As the time approached my heart seemed to 
fail me, a thing I had never experienced even 
during the wildest storms. But it had got to be 
done, and I had settled in my mind how to do it. 
When I got to the hospital I would ring the bell, 
and when the nurse appeared—probably some 
slip of a girl—I would just put the kid in her 
arms and make a bolt for it. 

The vital moment having arrived, I went to 
seek the innocent cause of my trouble, and found 
him lying on his back in the dish-cover, smiling 
in his sleep. So, throwing a table-cover over 
the whole thing, I took the precious burden 
under my arm and set out for the hospital, 


_‘ Don’t give me any of your nonsense.” 


which was located in a tumble-down building at 
the opposite end of the town. On my way I 
seemed to meet all my acquaintances, but their 
offers of hospitality in the shape of drinks, and 
their inquiries as to the contents of my odd 
burden, were sternly repulsed. 

In due course I arrived at the hospital door, 
and, summoning all my courage, rang the bell. 
Soon a nurse appeared—not the slip of a girl I 
had expected, but a fine, big, middle-aged 
woman, with stern eyes that seemed to say, 
I own 
to being very nervous, and my hands shook as I 
held out my bundle, saying, in a subdued voice, 
“ Oh, I’ve just brought you a little baby to take 
care of ; it was found under a tree.” 

“ Oh, was it ?” she said, ina hard voice. “It 
seems to me I’ve heard that story before. You 
had better take it back there ; we don’t want it 
here.” 

“But J don’t want it, either,” I cried. 

“Well, you’re a pretty father! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself!” 

“ But I’m not its father,” I told her. ‘ How 
can I be, when it’s black?’ And I removed the 
table-cover. 

“* Now you can’t deceive me,” said the woman. 
“T see it’s a half-caste, but it’s exactly like you.” 

“ Look here, my good woman,” I said, in a 
rage, “I’m not going to be insulted by you. 
This is a hospital, and you'll have to take it in.” 

With that I tried to thrust the bundle into her 
arms, but she thrust it back. In the struggle the 
baby fell out of the dish-cover and let out a series 
of ear-piercing yells. 

“ You horrid brute!” cried the woman. ‘‘ Do 
you want to kill your own child?” And she 
stooped down and took it in her arms. 

I did not wait for any more. In two strides 
I gained the door, pulled it to, and did a Mara- 
thon down the street till I reached the ship. 

“Up with the anchor!” I cried. ‘“ Make 


ready to sail!” And when the mate came and 
began to talk about more cargo waiting I fairly 
lost my temper and cursed him and the cargo, 
too. I did not recover my equilibrium till we 
were well out to sea. 


A JOURNEY 


ARABISTAN. 


By A. M. WESTLAND. 


An account of a journey through a little-known part of Persia, where one 
has to take things as one finds them and tourist facilities are unknown, 
The Authoress saw many quaint sights, and illustrates her descriptions 


with her own photographs. 


RABISTAN 

lies atthe 

head of the 
Persian Gulf, its 
western boundary 
being the Shat- 
el-Arab, the great 
river formed by 
the combined 
waters of the 
Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, the right 
bank of which is 
in Persian terri- 
tory, while the 
left is in Turkish 
Arabia. Forty 
miles above 
where it flows 
into the Persian 
Gulf the Shat- 
el-Arab is joined 
by the Karun, 
and the town of Mohammerah stands at the 
junction of the two rivers, the former a clear 
green stream, the latter thick and red. 

In ancient times the Karun flowed into the 
Gulf, and part of the river still runs along the 
old channel, but the main stream has been 
diverted, three miles above Mohammerah, into 
an artificial channel known geographically as 
the Haffar Canal. It is impossible even to make 
a guess at the date of this wonderful work, not 
even a tradition remaining of the ruler whose 
far-sightedness realized the enormous advantage: 
of joining up the two waterways. Alexander the 
Great has been suggested, but apparently for 
no other reason than that he is a convenient and 
likely person to credit with any ambitious enter- 
prise, and that one of his many Alexandrias was 
built on the site of the present Mohammerah. 

There is a constant steamer service between 
Mohammerah and Ahwaz, a hundred and twenty 
miles up the Karun, but there was never any 
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The ruined mosque at Shuster. 


certainty about dates. Sometimes three boats 
would start in one day, after which there would 
be a long pause, though on inquiry there was 
always sure to be one ‘‘ to-morrow.’ However, 
with the Consulate launch, we were independent, 
although it was a rather tight fit for our party 
of five, with three servants, three dogs, and a 
perfectly terrifying amount of luggage. Such 
retainers as were crowded out came by road with 
the sowars (Indian troopers) of the Consul's 
escort, who were in charge of the horses and 
tents. 

It was early morning of the second day when 
we arrived at Ahwaz, an important business 
centre, where the caravans from Isfahan unload 
and rest before starting once more on their 
seventeen days’ march back to that once famous 
city. The magic words “caravan” and 
“Isfahan ” had invested our expectations with 
a glamour of romance, but in reality the precious 
loads of a caravan are about as romantic 
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The British Consulate at Ahwaz. 


as the usual contents of an ordinary goods 
train. 

Ahwaz itself is a scattered collection of irregular 
buildings. The Sheikh of Mohammerah has a 
palace fronting the river, Messrs. Lynch and Co., 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Steam Navigation 
Co., have an office on the Cif, or quay, and the 
British flag fluttering over a long, rambling 
building showed that our interests are safe- 
guarded. 

The word “ cif” deserves passing notice. Its 
origin and derivation puzzle philologists, and the 
idea is that the Persians and Arabs have coined 
it from theletters 
“cif.” (cost, 
insurance, 
freight) seen on 
many packages! 


Chasing the 
Steamer. 

Rapids imped- 
ing our further 
progress, we had 
to disembark at 
Ahwaz and 
tranship into 
another steamer 
which starts just 
above the fall. 
To our dismay 
we learned that 
the Ss. Shushan. 
on which we were 
depending to 
carry us the 
remaining 
hundred miles 
to Shustar, had 


departed at dawn that 
morning. However; our 
hopes were ‘raised by the 
assurance that by motor- 
ing across the desert we 
could catch the Shushan 
before she had gone very 
far, the many windings of 
the river being in our 
favour. 

A motor-car was kindly 
put at our service by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, and with light 
hearts we set out on a most 
nerve - shattering experi- 
ence. As only four could 
be accommodated in the 
car, the fifth agreed 
to ride, and there 
were moments during that journey when we 
wondered if he had not the best of it. Over 
a surface like petrified furrows we careered 
at what seemed breakneck speed, leaping ditches 
and running sideways up banks, while all the time 
the tools rattled joyously beneath us. Battered 
though it was, that car was full of pluck, and was, 
moreover, imbued with the fatalism of the East. 
At times we must have shot a good foot into the 
air, and it was a marvel how the dogs contrived 
to stay in. The man at the wheel spoke gaily 
of this and that “ road,’’ but it was all trackless 
wilderness to us. In the course of our travels 


A group of Arabs watching the steamer. 
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we were forced to the conclusion that, while 
Persians do not know what a road is, the Euro- 
peans resident in the country have forgotten 
what one looks like. 

It was during this strenuous “‘ joy-ride ” that 
we made our first acquaintance with the Persian 
telegraph system, and even at a cursory glance 
it was easy to understand why the Persian tele- 
graphs are out of action three days in four. 
The wire is slung loosely between forked sticks, 
many of them not even straight, and none of 
them planted firmly in the ground, so that the 
general effect is of along washing-line straggling 
across the landscape. In marked contrast were 
the trim iron standards of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company’s telephone, and the two lines, as they 
ran side by side, afforded a good example of the 
different methods of East and West. 

Ahead of us the smoke of the Shushan wan- 
dered to and fro, so that sometimes she seemed to 
be doubling back on her tracks. If the pillar 
of cloud that guided the Israelites across the 
wilderness steered as erratic a course it is small 
wonder the journcy took them forty years. 

We caught the ship and went on board at 
Wais, an insignificant Arab village thirty-five 
miles by river from Ahwaz, though only seventeen 
by “road.” Picking our way across a_flat- 
bottomed barge piled up with cases and bales, 
and strewn with the household goods of the deck 
passengers, we stepped on to the lower deck of 
the Shushan, plunging from the blazing sunshine 
into semi-darkness. This was crowded with 
Arabs and Persians, each family camped out 
on its little piece of carpet, and accompanied 
by its kalian (pipe), at which many were puffing 
contentedly. Others were squatted sipping tea 
or coffee, according to their nationalities, the 
Persians preferring tea, while the Arabs are 
faithful to coffee. 

A steep companion-way led us on to the upper 
deck, where the European passengers are accom- 
modated. Everything was beautifully clean and 
shipshape, and after our mad career across the 
desert the gentle progress of the Shushan was 
most restful. 

The general shape of this river greyhound is 
rather like a flat-iron. She is a stern-wheeler, 
can do three miles an hour against the current, 
and is as consequential a little boat as ever 
bustled upa muddy stream. She generally has to 
tow a heavy barge on either side of her, so that 
her speed is not so contemptible as it sounds. 

A few deck passengers of a 

The superior class were camped on 
Worried — the upper deck, and, though they 
Father. were less noisy than the others, we 
were nevertheless quite aware of 

their presence. ‘wo young men who proposed to 


spend the night reading poetry out loud to each 
other had to be severely discouraged in the 
wsthetic exercise. This sing-song ended, a copper- 
headed child broke the calm of the Oriental night 
by waking up at intervals and screaming. 
At first the father soothed it gently. “ Hush thee, 
hush thee, heart’s delight!’ he crooned. 
Later, however, his tune changed to, “ Be silent, 
thou poison of the snake!’ Which shows that 
human nature is much the same the world over. 

We tied up for the night twelve miles above 
Wais, at Band-i-kir, the junction of the four 
rivers, Karun, Shattet, Gerger, and Diz. The 
Shattet and Gerger are in reality only branches 
of the Karun, for, as will be explained later, 
at Shustar the Karun splits into two rivers, and, 
while the main stream pursues its usual course, 
part is diverted into an artificial channel for 
the benefit of the mills. From Shustar to Band- 
i-kir, therefore, the Karun loses its own name 
in those of its component parts. Our way was 
up the Gerger, the lesser branch, a very diminished 
stream, and even at this season—late March—the 
captain had to keep a watchful eye for sand- 
banks. According to his account, the Shushan 
in the hot weather achieves this part of its 
journey by bumping from off one sandbank on 
to another, and the captain, crew, and pre- 
sumably the passengers have periodically all to 
get out and push, 

The country on either side was the same old 
desert, though there were fertile patches here 
and there, so that we could not help thinking that 
with a little effort and application the wilderness 
here might be made to “ blossom like the rose.” 
But, alas! Persia is the last place in which to 
seck for such qualities. Those ancient peoples, 
who hewed out the gorge at Shustar and thought 
nothing of turning the course of a river to 
suit their needs, would not have let the land run 
thus to waste. 

We passed few villages, the local habitations 
being mostly the black tents of nomads. The 
Arabs were becoming fewer and giving place 
to Persians. Our last glimpse of them was 
of a party of mounted men, pausing on a height, 
outlined against the sky as they looked down on 
the fussy little Shushan. They stood motionless, 
picturesque figures in their hanging head- 
dresses and flowing garments, the muzzles of 
their rifles showing over their shoulders. Then 
suddenly they wheeled and trotted out of sight. 

Soon after we came on a picnic party of 
Persians, all in their best clothes to celebrate 
the spring festival. In groups of four to six 
they lined the bank. There must have been 
quite a hundred of them, and, though many wore 
the usual sombre garments, these merely accen- 
tuated the daring colour-schemes of the others. 
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Vivid green seemed popular, and one man in 
bright yellow struck a particularly cheerful 
note. 

The Shushan could take us’ no farther 
than Shileli, and some time before that we 
had left one of the barges behind. From 
here to Shustar by road is only seven miles, 
but, as it was after sunset when we arrived, 
we decided to postpone our entry till the 
following day. 

At daybreak next morning we were awakened 
by the clamour of many 
voices raised in furious 
altercation. Anecdotes 
of the good old times 
when the Shushan used 
to be fired on and held 
up by robbers flashed 
into our minds, and we 
flew to the cabin door, 
but it was only the 
Persian passengers <dis- 
embarking. Further 
sleep, however, was 
impossible, so we also 
prepared for the road, 
the servants in their 
eagerness snatching our 
belongings almost before 
we were ready to part 
with them. 

The Persian gentle- 
man who was to be our 
host during our stay in 
Shustar had come to 
meet us the evening 
before, with a goodly 
array of riding horses 
and pack mules. Mirza 
Abdullah Khan, Mostofi, 
is a young man of 
twenty-six, quite con- 
versant with European 
ways, and speaks very 
good English. He looks 
his best on horseback, 
and our first sight of 
him in his trim English 
riding kit, mounted on 
a smart grey Arab at 
the head of his retinue, 
prepossessed us at once 
in his favour. From 
his father he inherits 
by courtesy the title of - 
Mostofi, but does not 
hold the office, which is perhaps best trans- 
lated as Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
district. 


A street in Shuster, 


It was a pleasant ride to Shustar, 
The through green and fertile country. 
Opium The’ town itself is a cluster of 
Town. | mud-coloured buildings built on 
a rock, surrounded by rushing 
streams, and with a background of rising 
mountains merging from purple into blue dimly 
touched with white. Close up to the walls grow 
the poppy fields, for opium-growing and pre- 
paring 1s one of the chief industries of the district. 
At this season the poppies were in full bloom— 
purple, pink, and white 
—and before we left, 
a month later, the pods 
were already being 
scraped to let out the 
desired juice, a thick 
milky fluid. We used 
to see children sucking 
the discarded pods 
after the best of the 
opium had been 
extracted. 

Riding through the 
town, our first impres- 
sion was that the place 
had been recently 
visited by an earth- 
quake, so ruined and 
dilapidated was it, but 
this, we learnt, is the 
usual condition of 
Persian towns, for 
nothing is ever repaired. 
Asa house falls to pieces 
the family presumably 
merely moves to the 
more secure parts of 
it. Judging from out- 
ward appearances, the 
governor will shortly 
have to live entirely in 
his serdabs, those 
underground chambers 
the Persians retire to 
in the hot weather, for 
vast as the castle is, 
very little of it seems 
in a safe or fit state 
for habitation. 

As the party arrived 
at the Mostofi’s house, 
the women from the 
upper windows greeted 
us with the kul—what 

E Doughty calls the 
“ Arab Alleluia.” It is a long-drawn, tremulous 
cry, pitched very high, and is made by quivering 
the tongue rapidly against the palate—* Lul-lul- 
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apartments, was up several 
twisting stairs, and gave on to 
the roof. 

The bridge above mentioned, 
with the mosque and the mills, sum 
up the sights of Shustar. It is said 
to have been built under the 
direction of the Emperor Valerian 
and his Roman soldiers when the 
former was a prisoner here in A.p. 
260, and is a fine piece of masonry, 
a credit to the Roman name, but 
now, of course, aruin. Once upon 
a time a sum of money was granted 
by the Persian Government 
for its restoration, and the 
Shustaris at once. set to work 
to rebuild the gate at the town 
end of the bridge, which they 


The bridge at Shustar. 


lul-lul,’ ad 
infinitum. It is 
not at all easy, 
for in spite of all 
our efforts we 
could never trill 
it fast enough. 

There were 
women on the 
roofs and at the 
windows of the 
opposite houses, 
too, and from 
these came the 
answering cry, 
“May evil be far from your house.” 

The house was a long, rambling building spread 
upon the bank of the Shattet, and provided 
quarters for an astonishing number of people. 
The Mostofi told us that what with his cousins 
and his sisters and his aunts, as well as his many 
uncles, he had to feed a hundred and twenty 
persons daily. The rooms allotted to us were 
off a large courtyard, at the end of which was 
an arched terrace with a fine open view of the 
river and country beyond, while just below was 
the famous bridge. The house seemed to be 
built in a series of courtyards, and one at least 
was used as a stable, for we could often hear 
the horses stamping and snorting, a sound far 
from disagreeable. The anderoon, or women’s 


The watermills and part of the great dam at Shustar. 


did quite handsomely, even to the extent 
of a long and pious inscription over the arch. 
It was then found that all the money 
had been spent, so operations have been sus- 
pended until — “ Inshallah ” — more funds are 
raised. 

The mosque, the Mostofi told us, is a thousand 
years old, and was once one of the finest in Persia. 
Like everything else, however, it is falling to 
pieces, and is, moreover, deserted. The court 
is overgrown with coarse grass, the tank is 
empty, and the fine minaret, with its pattern 
of blue tiles, broken and crumbling. These 
beautiful turquoise tiles were once a speciality 
of Shustar, but the manufacture of them is now 
a lost art. 
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Entering by a dilapidated door- 


Compre- way, we found ourselves in a dim 
hensive hall, long and lofty, with rows 
Curses. and rows of massive pillars. Some 


years ago the pulpit was burnt 
down, and the charred remains still stand to 
add their part to the desolation of the place. The 
inscriptions are fast becoming obliterated, and 
their places taken by the scribbled names of 
visiting “ Alis” and ‘“ Abdullahs.” Truly the 
glory has departed from once-famous Shustar. 
As we left an old seyyid (descendant of the 
Prophet) emerged from the shadows and in 
‘shrill, quavering tones cursed us comprehensively, 
including our host, who, as one of the Faithful, 
should not have permitted our sacrilegious 
presence. The Mostofi protested, but the old 
man would not be silenced, and, tottering after 
us, continued his vituperations until we were 


a ee me 


Going on board « “kelek.” 


out of sight, doubtless greatly to the delight of 
the people in the street. 

Even the inexpert in hydraulics is impressed 
by the Shustar mills, and it is difficult to believe 
that the gorge in which they are built is not 
all Nature’s handiwork. As has been already 
mentioned, the Karun, to the north of Shustar, 
is divided into two streams, and while the Shattet 
sweeps westwards and does not enter the city at 
all, the lesser stream, the Gerger, flows along an 
artificial channel cut in the rock. Before it 
reaches the mills its progress is stopped by a great 
dam bridging the gorge, and its waters forced 
into several tunnels bored in the cliff, whence they 
gush out in a series of cascades. It is really 
exhilarating to stand amid that rush of water 
with the cliff and the great dam towering above 
one. Turning to the mills themselves brings 
a feeling almost of disappointment, a sense of 
want of proportion. ‘“ What! all 
that splash for those miserable little 
wheels?” one thinks. Yet they 
have their suggestion of romance, 
for of all that is left of Shustar 
they are most typical of its vanished 
greatness and prosperity. Lord 
Curzon, while he speaks of the 
town as “Perhaps the most 
dilapidated in Pers alludes to 
the mills as “‘ Those waterworks that 
have rendered Shustar famous in 
history, and still leave it respectable 
in decay.” 

The bridge at Shustar being useless, 
caravans have to cross the Shattet 
by keleks—rafts made of inflated 
skins on which are laid 
thin strips of wood. To 
get to Dizful, a town 
thirty - five miles to the 
north of Shustar, it is 


Caravans waiting 

to cross the river. 

Valerian’s bridge 

isseen in the back- 
grouni 
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The camp at Pawendi. 


necessary to cross the river, so we had practical ex- 
perience of these light craft. Every day, generally 
at sunset, they were to be seen plying to and fro, 
for there were always caravans coming and going, 
and it was amusing to watch the keleks being 
loaded up with bales, saddle-bags, human beings, 
and often with donkeys as well. The mules and 
horses were towed by their head-ropes, three a 
side, and with their vigorous swimming helped 
a good deal in getting the primitive raft across. 
It was not always an easy matter to induce the 
animals to enter the water, as we found when 


it came to our 
turn, much kick- 
ing and plunging 
taking place in 
their determined 
attempts tocome 
on board, and 
we had some 
anxious mo 
ments before we 
were fairly 
started. Slowly 
we punted along 
the shallow 
water at the 
edge ; then sud- 
denly the current 
caught us, and 
but for the 
horses we should 
have spunround. 
As it was we were 
swept some way 
down stream, 
though always nearer and nearer to the opposite 
bank. Then gradually the current slackened 
and we were once more in shallow water, the 
horses rose up with a great swishing of tails, 
and the party was ashore. 

Our first day’s march was as far as a village 
called Pawendi, not quite half-way. Having 
started late, it was dark when we arrived at 
our camp, which had been pitched just outside 
the wall. The sowars had gone ahead with the 
tents, so all we had to do was to unroll the 
bedding, fit up the camp beds, and make use of 


‘The caravan on the march, showing the ladi. 
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both as soon as possible. We had just dropped 
off to sleep when we were startled by the sound 
of shots, and once more robber raids were 
recalled to our minds. The firing party turned 
out to be our own Persian escort, who, as they 
informed us, had been shooting over the village 
to frighten the inhabitants, who were throwing 
stones into the camp. The unpleasant possibility 
that some of the young sparks of Pawendi might 
also have firearms and return the compliment 
did not seem to strike anyone but ourselves. On 
further inquiries, we thought the villagers 
justified in their irritation, for the Persians had 
turned their horses loose to feed among the 
crops. 

Most of the country about here was dry and 
brown, and shade there was none, yet often 
we rode between fields of bearded wheat and 
barley, already nearly ‘‘ white to the harvest.” 

To us it was a thirsty land, for although we 
crossed several streams, they were all brackish, 
springs of sweet water being few and far between. 
Custom has, I suppose, inured the people to the 
salty water, for they drank it freely, but the only 
one of our party who ventured to do more than 
taste it bitterly regretted the experiment. 

The villages were scattered and built within 
mud walls, and often in the neighbourhood of 
some imamzada, or holy tomb. One of these, 
near a village called Shahabad, stood among a 
clump of trees, and in 
the distance its pointed 
spire amid the greenery 
gave it a fleeting sugges- 
tion of an English 
country church. 

Our caravan as it 
wound along the road 
covered a good deal of 
ground. The Mostofiand 
the Persian escort rode 
in front, the sowars 
varying their position 
with that of our party. 
Next came the caravan 
proper, with theservants, 
these latter generally 
perched on the top of 
a mule pack. On the 
road we five marched 
where and as we liked, 
but when entering a 
town a regular system 
had to be adhered to, 
and the Consul rode in 
front with the escort, 
while the ladies kept 
discreetly and modestly 
in the rear. 


As two of the ladies did not ride, 
a wonderful contrivance was in- 
vented for them, on the lines. of 
a Persian kajaveh. The kajaveh 
proper is rather like a hencoop, and within its 
curtained seclusion the Persian lady of quality 
squats contentedly whenever fate wills that she 
should travel, and her luggage, or a fellow lady 
traveller, is accommodated in another similar 
hencoop, the two being slung one on each side 
of a mule. As we were averse to the attitude 
necessitated by the real kajaveh, two chairs, very 
much like babies’ chairs, were made for us, 
and when well padded with cushions proved 
comfortable enough, especially if the mule had 
good paces. The riders had to be lifted in 
simultaneously ; it was a case of “ Are you ready ? 
Go!” and there was a heave and a scramble as 
the couple climbed over the bar and settled 
themselves down ready for 
the road. Practice im- 
proved our speed in 
climbing in and out, but 


A Persian 
“Kajaveh.” 


Typical Bakhtiaris. 
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it was never what could be called a graceful 
performance. We never had the same mule 
two days running, for, of course, it was a 
somewhat heavy load. Besides the legiti- 
mate load, with cushions and coats, and 
various belongings of the other members of the 
party, such as cameras, field glasses, and some- 
times also a gun, we cften had all three dogs 
as well. Small wonder the people turned out 
to see us pass. 

On the second day’s march we came on the 
black tents of a Bakhtiari encampment, and the 
Khan invited us to eat our midday meal in his 
tent. He much regretted that, not being 
prepared, he had nothing but mast (sour 
milk, the leban of Damascus) to offer us in 
the way of hospitality, beyond the shelter of 
his roof. 

With the air of a prince he escorted us to his 
tent, which, it must be confessed, was decidedly 
tattered, though it was larger and in better con- 
dition than those of his following. Carpets were 
spread on the ground for us to sit on, and all 
along one side a row of saddle-bags were arranged 
for us to rest against. While the Khan himself 
was a handsome young man, with most courtly 
manners, his retinue looked a very unprepossess- 
ing rabble, and had no manners at all. They 
crowded round us, and, as we left, brought up 
@ poor young woman apparently suffering from 
cataract, in the hopes that we might be able 
to do something for her. It is curious and touch- 
ing, this confidence of the Oriental; they 
think that every white man is necessarily a 
doctor. The Khan accompanied us for some 
miles on our way, and with his curved sword 
in its wrought silver scabbard, and massive 
silver stirrups, was a picturesque addition to 
our cavalcade. 

We arrived at Dizful at sunset, and our entry 
partook of the nature of a triumph, for Europeans, 
and especially European women, are very rare 
occurrences there. People ran out of the houses 
to look at us, and the women crowded on the 
roofs. It is satisfactory to feel that we must 
have borne ourselves with becoming hauteur, 
the unspeakable condition of the streets giving 
us a most haughty and disdainful expression. 
Looking at my companions, I acquired an inkling 
of what the novelette heroine looks like when she 
“curls her lip.” 

The streets were narrow and tortuous, and 
between the high footpaths on either side ran 
an open drain, ankle-deep in filth. It needed 
some piloting to get the kajaveh round the corners, 
and the couple in it were in an agony of appre- 
hension, faced as they were with the possibility 
of being jammed between the walls or the 
horrible alternative of having to get out and walk. 


; Dizful is said to be the dirtiest 
The Dirtiest town in Persia, and certainly it 
Town would be hard to imagine a dirtier, 
in Persia. though Persian friends there told 
us we were lucky in coming just 
after rain. Dizful was nice and clean now, 
they said, blandly, but a week ago—well, you 
couldn’t help noticing it. How people can live 
in such conditions passes belief, and probably 
the many cases of sore eyes we saw, even among 
children, are due to it, for the flies were a perfect 
pest. This nuisance, however, was not confined 
to Dizful, Shustar being just as bad, and through- 
out the journey our poor horses went nearly mad. 
As the Consul for Arabistan has periodically 
to visit Dizful, the British Government; or more 
correctly speaking the Government of India, 
has provided him with a house there. We 
arrived at our quarters in a somewhat depressed 
frame of mind. A dark and cavernous gateway, 
crowded with shadowy figures, among them 
the usual importunate seyyid beggar, led into a 
tiny and squalid courtyard. With a murmured 
“ Bismillah,” the caretaker, an old mullah, 
signalled us to a doorway, whence we emerged 
on to a terrace, and before our astonished eyes 
was unfolded a panorama as wonderful as it was 
unexpected. a 

We were perched on the top of a high cliff of 
rock. Down, down we looked at the rushing 
Diz River, with the mills straggling across it, 
while on each side of us rose the town, a jumble 
of brown buildings, house upon house, climbing 
the great wall of rock. From our point of vantage 
we looked into courtyards, where people sat in 
the deep shade cast by the setting sun, on to roofs 
where washing and bedding were spread out to air, 
and here and there we caught glimpses of the tiled 
archway of a mosque. It was all alive with 
moving figures in dull reds and bright greens, 
the prevailing colours, and wherever we looked 
we were sure to see a couple of solemn storks 
standing on their nest. The Persians call them 
“‘ Hajji Lug-lug,” for here, as everywhere, the 
stork is a favoured bird, almost sacred. 

Our house was quite destitute of furniture, but 
we had the secret of the treasure chamber, and 
a mason was called in to break down the wall 
and let us in. At the far end of a walled-up 
room we found a few—very few—household 
necessaries, a table, some chairs, and a samovar 
—for in Persia everyone uses a samovar to make 
tea. All these valuables, of course, had to be 
bricked up again when we left. 

There is in Dizful a fine bridge, very like the 
one at Shustar, though the suggestion of Roman 
influence has never been made. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is a ruin, and as a bridge 
entirely useless. 
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Our house at Dizful—It is the building on the top of the cliff. 


Our arrival in Dizful coincided with the 


anniversary of the death of Fatimah, the 
Vol. xxxiv.—21. 


Dizful, showing the mills. 


Prophet’s daughter, and the day of our departure, 
Easter Sunday as it happened, was the beginning 
of the feast that generally succeeds a fast. The 
town was en féte, and the streets full of merry- 
makers who hardly troubled to get out of our 
way. Crackers were let off with a great deal of 
noise and smoke, and bands were dispensing 
that rhythmical and shrill music so dear to the 
Oriental ear. 

“ Mirbani” ( Of your kindness ’’), we would 
exclaim, in agitation, as some small toddler ran 
under the horses’ legs. 

“ Bismillah” (here meaning, “ Pass in God’s 
name’), the father would reply, imperturbably, 
as he rescued his offspring. 

One of us remarked, as we threaded our way 
through the crowd, that it was a pity that Man- 
chester cottons had penetrated so far, and that 
the patterns affected rather spoilt the general 
effect of the scene. To our surprise we were told 
that the blue and grey and green and red checks 
of the women’s chaddars were a Dizful speciality, 
and locally made. Persians, as a rule, seem to 
favour checks, while the Arabs generally wear 
stripes. 

For the first night of our return journey we 
were the guests of a relation of the Mostofi’s, 
who had invited us to camp in his garden. 
So far we had seen nothing that suggested a 
garden, and could hardly imagine such a thing 
existed in this thirsty and arid country. Our 
host met us outside a walled village, in no way 
different from all the others, and led us to a low 
gateway some little distance from the village 
itself. So unassuming an entrance was it that 
we had to stoop to go through it, and one is 
inclined to wonder if it was all part of a thought- 
out plan to heighten the effect produced by the 
first sight of the garden. From the glare and 
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A general view of Dizful. 


nakedness of the outside world we plunged into 
cool, sweet-smelling shade. Everywhere was the 
pleasant tinkle of running water, and as we 
wandered among groves of orange, lemon, and 
fig trees, the gardeners brought us balls of tied- 
up rosebuds, and filled our hands with petals 
of the pink Persian rose, from which is procured 
the much-vaunted attar of roses. There was 
a little house in the centre of the garden, and here 
we sat on the roof, and were regaled with tea out 
of tiny glasses. It was a sweet and tepid mixture, 
more than half milk, quite nice, though not in 
the least like tea. As the shadows fell swiftly the 
bulbul began his throaty song, truly justifying 
his name of the Eastern nightingale, which the 
liquid twittering note of the Indian bulbul 
does not do. 

Two of the party pitched their tent 
A Night in in an adjoining 


arched ceilings of our 
rooms. 

The rest of our return 
journey was devoid of inci- 
dent till within a few miles 
of Shustar. As before, when 
we arrived at Shileli, the 
governor sent about ten men 
of his personal escort to ride 
with us the last part of the 
way. These, with our own 
Persian escort and the sowars, 
rode at the head of the 
caravan, which, as usual on 
the march, was somewhat 
scattered. An ebullition of 
friskiness among the mules 
created a panic in the hearts 
of some of the servants, who 
galloped forward with the 
alarm that the caravan had 
been attacked by robbers. 
Thereupon followed a very pretty cavalry man- 
cuvre. While the Consul and the Mostofi, with their 
men, wheeled round to the rescue, the Governor’s 
escort, as one man, put spurs to their horses and 
made furiously for home. Next day when they 
came for the customary douceur we could not help 
taunting them with their want of courage, pointing 
out that at the first whisper of danger they had 
fled ignominiously. In no whit ashamed, they 
replied that it was not fear that had lent them 
wings. They had all suddenly and unanimously 
been seized with an overwhelming thirst, and had 
merely gone off in search of water— the nearest 
spring, be it noted, being at least seven miles away. 

This, surely, is as feeble an excuse as any on 
record. Truly, in the words of Hajji Baba, 
“Oh, Allah, if there were no killing in the case, 
how the Persians would fight!” 


aGarden. poppy-field, quite 

a suitable camping- 
ground, while the three others 
settled themselves into two 
rooms above the entrance gate 
of the village, once probably 
guard- rooms. These had no 
doors — one, in fact, lacked a 
side — but that, of course, only 
made it the more airy. In spite 
of the mules stamping and 
sneezing below, the all-night 
concert of the village dogs, and 
the very early song of the village 
cocks, we slept well, being 
awakened next day by the 
angry chirruping of the 
swallows that nested in the 


The camp in a poppy-feld. 


The Quest of the 
Peso-la-ki. 


By WILL WESLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


“The romantic story of a hidden Indian mine, jealously guarded by its owners, for which daring 

prospectors have sought vainly for upwards of a century, many of them paying with their lives 

for their temerity. This narrative shows how very near one prospector came to learning the 
secret, only to be defeated by the hand of Death.* 


Pry OURISTS who come in contact with 

the Western Navajo tribe of Indians 
fa) are often amazed by the great display 
fam] of silver they make use of in their 
barbaric adornments. Hammered 
native silver in various shapes and designs is 
used lavishly to decorate the saddles and bridles 
of the ponies ridden by the braves, and the dress 
of the comely maidens is liberally bespangled 
with hangings of thin silver discs the size of 
dollars. Even the swarthy squaws who have 
lost their youth and beauty attempt to offset 
their ugliness with bracelets and anklets of the 
shining metal. 

If the tourist is amazed by this lavish exhibit 
of “ white wealth,” its effect has been even more 
pronounced upon the mind of the prospector. 
Silver does not grow on sage bushes or cacti, and 
with the mining man it ranks next in value to 
gold. Where do these Indians get their silver ? 
he asks himself. It must have a source. 

The white man’s vain attempts to wrest this 
precious secret from his red brother read 
like a romance. Many human skulls still lie 


Mr. Wesley writes: “ This story was told to me by Cass Hite in 
the winter of 1913, while I] was prospecting in the Colorado River 
district. Other persons living there verified the tale in the main, 
having heard it from Hite and other prospectors, Jobn Hite, 
brother of Cass, is at present postmaster at Hite, Utah. He has 
heard the story from his brother's lips. ‘ Lon™ Turner, the man 
who was in the poker game, lives at Hanksville, Utah. No doubt 
there are many men still living who saw the game played, or took 
some part in Hite’s search for the mine.” 


grinning in the sand and sun of the Navajo 
country of Northern Arizona and Southern Utah, 
pierced by the Navajo arrows or bullets—pierced 
because the red men feared they might be carry- 
ing within them the secret of the Peso-la-ki mine, 
the mysterious source of the Navajo silver. 

Only once is it certain that the mine of the 
Western Navajo Indians was found by white 
men, and before the two finders had carried the 
secret of its whereabouts to civilization they were 
murdered from ambush by enraged braves. 
When their bodies were found, a short time after 
their death, the pockets of their coats bulged 
with specimens of silver ore assaying ten thou- 
sand dollars per ton. 

Again, the fateful secret was within the grasp 
of Cass Hite, a white man, who died less than a 
year ago, but it seemed to be extended to him by 
the hand of Death, and he did not choose to take 
it. So near came the wealth of the red man to 
the hand of this intrepid adventurer and 
prospector that it forms a story well worth the 
telling. The narrative as here set forth was 
told to the writer by Cass Hite during the month 
of January, 1914, only a month before the old 
frontiersman passed to the Great Beyond. The 
last twenty years of his life Hite passed in a 
lonely cabin in a canyon near the Colorado River, 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from a rail- 
road and fifteen miles from a post-office. He 
was probably one of the loneliest men in America. 
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His brother, John Hite, still lives at Hite, Utah, 
where he is postmaster. This village, named 
after the principal actor in the story, is located 
on the west bank of the Colorado River, fifteen 
miles south of Tickaboo Canyon, where Cass so 
long made his home. It is nearly a hundred 
miles north of the Navajo country. 

In 1866 Hite, then twenty-one years old, left 
his home and went West. The Civil War had 
just come to a close, and many untamed souls 
were pushing over the Western frontier. A 
youngster who had felt the hard knocks of a 
Southern Illinois farm in Civil War time would 
not long remain a tenderfoot on any trontier, 
and soon young Hite was leading in many of the 
wild rushes for new goldfields. Also, he did his 
share of Indian fighting, which at that time went 
hand-in-hand with gold-hunting. He visited 
nearly all the Western territories, and the year 
1875 found him in North-Western Texas. It was 
here that he first heard of the Navajo silver mine. 

Hite became acquainted with one Charley 
Merrick, known throughout the South-West at 
that time as a daring Indian fighter, as well as 
an adventurous gold and silver hunter. Sitting 
by a camp-fire one night, Merrick confided to 
him that he was expecting soon to invade the 
Navajo country of South-Eastern Utah in quest 
of silver. 

“ There’s a mine of horn silver near the San 
Juan River that the Indians have been working 
for centuries,” said Merrick. ‘“ A lot of men 
have lost their lives hunting for it, but the 
Navajos are getting tamer every year, and I 
believe a man can get into the country now 
without much danger. What do you say to 
going along on even shares? We ought to 
locate the mine in three or four months.” 

Hite had heard stories before of lost mines, 
and some of the tales told by Merrick con- 
cerning the Peso-la-ki were too fantastic to 
appeal strongly to him, so he told Merrick that 
he did not care to make the trip. He parted 
with Merrick some time later and made his way 
into Mexico, but the spring of 1881 found him 
in Arizona, not far from the Navajo country. 
The story told by Merrick of the Indian mine 
was almost forgotten, but the memory of it was 
speedily awakened by a final tragic chapter 
recounted by another prospector. 

Hite was in camp with a number of mining 
men and trappers, when a man from the San 
Juan country arrived. He brought with him 
a story of the death of two silver-hunters at the 
hands of Navajo Indians. 

“Charley Merrick and Herman Mitchell were 
in the country hunting for an old Injun 
mine,” he told the listening group, “ when the 
redskins got ‘em.’ 


Charley Merrick—hunting for an Indian mine ! 
Hite remembered. The story told him by the’ 
camp-fire nearly six years before flooded back 
into his mind in all its details. 

““T know Merrick,” he said, but only for an 
instant did this statement cause the eyes of the 
listeners to turn towards him. 

The San Juan prospector went on with his 
story, a narrative not altogether enlightening. 
Merrick, to his knowledge, had paid several visits 
to the San Juan country during the past five 
years, but whenever he lett the trading post at 
the mouth of Mac Elmo creek he would not be 
seen for weeks or months. He seldom talked 
with other prospectors, but on his last visit to 
the post he made some kind of arrangement 
with a son of old Mitchell, the trader who ran 
the post. Merrick had left the post with young 
Mitchell as a partner. 

Hite and half-a-dozen other miners accom- 
panied the news-bearer to Mac Elmo post. 
Two days later a small posse left for the canyon 
camp of the unfortunate silver-hunters, where 
their bodies still lay. While the Indians had 
removed the weapons of the slain, they had not 
taken from them several pounds of rich silver 
ore which had evidently been obtained by the 
prospectors from the Peso-la-ki mine. Dead 
men tell no tales—the Indians had saved their 
secret. 

There was no uprising of Navajos. The little 
posse, which might easily have been ambushed 
by red men, was not molested. Graves were 
dug, Merrick and Mitchell were buried, and the 
party returned to Mac Elmo. 

In the fall of 1881 a band of forty prospectors, 
well mounted and armed, left Mac Elmo 
post and invaded the Navajo district for the 
purpose of finding the Peso-la-ki mine and, if 
the occasion presented itself, avenging the death 
of Merrick and Mitchell. The band was led by 
Cass Hite. Not far from the post the men were 
met by several hundred Indians, riding on 
ponies and armed with rifles and bows. The 
prospectors made ready for battle. An Indian 
who could speak English rode forward, holding 
his arm high in the air as a sign of truce. He 
said the chief demanded that the white men 
should go back. 

“Tell your chief that we are looking for gold, 
and that we will not go back,” was Hite’s defiant 
answer. “ Tell him we are ready to fight, and 
if we are killed a thousand more white men will 
come to avenge us.” 

The messenger rode back to his chief, and a 
little later, to the surprise of Hite and his band, 
the Indians rode away. Cautiously the pro- 
spectors picked their way farther into the 
Navajo country, always fearing an ambuscade. 
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Fort a thonth they searched for the Peso-la-ki, 
but found no trace of it. Nor did they meet any 
Indians during this time. It is a rough country 
they entered—a country of deep “box” 
canyons, high mesas, and barren flats of wind- 
swept sandstone. Water-gashed and torn by 
mighty upheavals, it presents one of the most 
impassable sections of the world. To this day 
there are large districts in it that have never 
been explored. One accustomed to prospecting 
in a rough, mountainous country might pick 
his way through the exasperating labyrinth of 
straight-walled gulches if there was no question 
of water and feed for his horse, but Hite and his 
band found the problem of water an especially 
vexing one. 

When a month had passed without any appa- 
rent danger from Indians, but an increasing 
danger of the horses dying from starvation or 
thirst, the band began to break up. Some made 
their way back to Mac Elmo and gave up the 
search for the silver mine. Others abandoned 
the hunt and left the country by various routes. 
But not all of them left the district alive, for 
the whitened bones of three of them, found more 
than a year afterwards, told the mute tale of a 
fatal encounter with Indians. The red men had 
not submitted to the invasion so meckly as it 
seemed, and there can be little doubt that all 
the time the way to the alluring mine was well 
guarded by hidden braves. 

Although by no means discouraged, Hite and 
the little band that stayed with him gave up the 
search when their stock of provisions was gone. 
They met with no Indians, but one of their num- 
ber was drowned while fording a stream. 

Determined to locate the elusive Peso-la-ki 
or meet the fate of Merrick, Hite, with thirteen 
other prospectors, entered the country again in 
October, 1882, one year later. Part of this 
band had been with Hite on the previous trip, 
and all of them were tried Indian fighters. 
Before they reached the district in which they 
intended to do their real prospecting they dis- 
covered signs of Navajos, and at noon on the 
same day, while they were preparing dinner, 
there rode into view fully three hundred braves. 

Straight towards the little party of silver- 
seekers came the whooping horde of red men, 
like a roaring tidal wave of death. It was a 
spectacle that well might be termed blood- 
freezing ; but it was only a demonstration, and 
was meant to terrify more than anything else, 
for the red riders stopped abruptly before they 
had come well into the range of the white men’s 
Winchesters. 

Hite and his band had dropped into a small 
arroyo, or basin, just to the left of their camp, 
that would give some protection to themselves 
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and horses should the Indians open fire. When 
the red men stopped, the prospectors were lying 
around the edge of the little depression waiting 
for Hite’s order to begin battle. Now a score of 
Indians rode slowly forward without hostile 
demonstrations. With them came the chief. 

“ Don’t shoot,” warned Hite, to his men, some 
of whom were handling their rifles in a menacing 
way. ‘Come on, Joe; we'll talk to ’em.” 

Joe Duckett, an Indian scout who had seen 
Government service in the great Navajo up- 
rising of 1866, stood with Hite at the top edge 
of the basin and yelled in the Navajo tongue for 
the red men to halt. 

“Let only the chief and two braves come,” 
called Duckett. The chief and two men rode 
forward, while the remainder of the advancing 
squad sat motionless in their saddles. 

“Who captain?” asked the chief, when he 
had ridden up to where Hite and Duckett stood. 
He spoke in English. 

“T'm captain,” announced Hite. 

“Me Hos-ka-nin-na, chief Navajos. This 
Indian country. White man must go back. 
Indian kill.” 

The name of Hos-ka-nin-na was well known 
to the white men of that country. As Indians 
go, he was not a bad fellow. He had the dis- 
tinction of being the only Navajo chief not 
captured or killed in the Navajo war of 1866, 
when General Stanley rounded up nine thousand 
Indians on a high mesa in Northern Arizona and 
took them as prisoners to Fort Defiance, just 
across the border of New Mexico. Hos-ka-nin-na 
had been too wise to take his braves upon the 
high rock-table where his three brother chiefs 
met such a tame defeat. But Hos-ka-nin-na 
had given up the fight after the big round-up by 
the bluecoats, and in a general way had been 
smoking the pipe of peace ever since. 

Hite reasoned that the old chief had no relish 
for a brush with United States soldiers. From 
an inside pocket he drew a long white envelope 
with seal and ribbon. To the Indian’s simple 
mind such an object could come from nowhere 
but Washington. Hite tapped the envelope 
authoritatively. 

“ Orders from Washington,” he said, “ to hunt 
for gold and silver. Must go on. Indian try to 
stop us, we will fight. Kill us; then soldiers 
come and kill every Navajo. Big white chief 
says so.” 

Hite’s bluff was successful. Hos-ka-nin-na 
ordered his tribesmen to go back to their village, 
while he and two of his braves stayed in camp 
with the prospectors until the next day. Hite 
spent most of the night sitting by the camp-fire, 
talking with the old chieftain. 

This second attempt to find the Peso- iat ki 
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proved as futile as the first. Three empty 
months passed. The men were discouraged 
and the band divided into smaller squads, finally 
leaving the country empty-handed. 

When Hite reached the trading post he re- 
solved upon a new plan of tactics. He estab- 
lished himself as an Indian trader at a point not 
far from Mac Elmo. ‘The acquaintance he had 
struck up with Hos-ka-nin-na when he had shown 
the chief the bogus Government orders he culti- 
vated with gifts of coffee, tobacco, and other 
things dear to the barbarian heart. He learned 

. the Navajo language. He taught the Indians 
many of the arts of the white man. From the 
Indians, in return for his goods, he got silver— 
always silver. 

Hite talked with many of the Indians about 
the Peso-la-ki mine, and made both open and 
surreptitious offers to purchase the secret of its 
location. The chief gave Hite the name of 
“Hosteen Peso-la-ki,’ ‘‘ Hosteen”” meaning 
“white man” in the Navajo tongue. “ Peso- 
la-ki,” the name given to the mine by the Indians, 
is a corruption of the Navajo tongue with 
Spanish, ‘‘ peso” being the Mexican word for 
dollar, ‘‘ Peso-la-ki ”’ means “ the place of white 
dollars.” ‘‘ Hosteen Peso-la-ki,” as applied to 
Cass Hite by Hos-ka-nin-na, meant “ the white 
man who is trying to learn the secret of the 
Navajo silver-mine.” ; 

For three years Hite remained as a trader 
with the Navajos, but no matter how extrava- 
gant the offers he made to Hos-ka-nin-na, the 
old man only shook his head in the same decisive 
manner and gave the same negative grunt. The 
chief knew Indian tradition, and in a vague, 
legendary way knew something of the fate of the 
Incas and the Aztecs. 

“Indian tell secret of mine, white man come, 
drive Indian away. Navajo have no place to 
live, no money, no sheep—no nothing,” Hos-ka- 
nin-na would say, and no argument prevailed 
against the Indian’s reasoning. 

But Hos-ka-nin-na, heap-big-chief, never- 
captured-by-white-man, had one colossal weak- 
ness. He liked to gamble. He knew how to 
play the pale-face game of poker—that is, he 
thought he knew. Hite prepared to play his 
last card in the quest of the hidden mine, and it 
was to bea literal card. Well he knew the weak- 
ness of the Indian for cards, for many times he 
had played with him at poker. Generally 
Hos-ka-nin-na won. Perhaps Hite thought it 
best the chief should win, for it made him a more 
frequent visitor at the post. 

It was late in the fall of 1884, nearly five years 
after the death of Merrick and Mitchell, and 
about three years after Hite had established him- 
self alone near the Navajo reservation, that 


Hos-ka-nin-na and Hosteen Peso-la-ki sat oppo- 
site one another at a table in the trader’s cabin. 
Several Indians were present, and one of them 
sat at the table with the chief. Lon Turner, a 
prospector from the Colorado River district of 
Utah, was also at the table. 

Cards were being dealt by Turner, and Hos-ka- 
nin-na sat, like an image carved from red sand- 
stone, watching the thin pasteboards issue from 
the dealer's hands. Around the table stood 
nearly a score of white men, prospectors all of 
them, with eyes intent upon the game. 

It was uncommon, this crowd at the Hite 
cabin. There had never been so many white 
men at the place at one time before. For the 
play of the silver-seeker the stage setting was 
perfect, and he was taking full advantage of it. 
Hos-ka-nin-na was losing, and losing heavily. 
And the eyes of a score of white men were upon 
him. 

Hos-ka-nin-na, heap-big-chief, never-defeated- 
by-white-man, could not. quit the game. Big 
Navajo chiefs never get “cold feet.” Hos-ka- 
nin-na would play on. He would put up his own 
scalp and the scalp of every brave and squaw in 
his tribe before he would leave the table and hear 
or feel the jeers of the watching pale-faces. «It 
was war again. War of a different sort, but war 
just as deadly in its earnestness as that of 1866, 
when he, of all the Navajo chiefs, had not 
yielded. He would not yield now. Luck would 
change. 

The cards were dealt. 

“ What ’cha doin’, chief ? ” asked Hite, coldly. 

“Me stay,” answered the Indian, with tone 
and mien metallic in their stoic frigidity. 


By the rules of poker every horse, sheep, and : 


blanket Hos-ka-nin-na possessed had become 
the property of Cass Hite during the progress of 
the game. Midnight had passed, and the eastern 
stars would soon be lost in the dull grey of dawn. 
But there was no thought of sleep inside the 
cabin, and there would be no thought of sleep 
until the game was over. 

The Navajo chief called for three cards.; 
called for them by a mere grunt and the holding 
up of three ugly fingers. He had held a pair-of 
Jacks. Upward from the edge of the table he 
lifted the three new cards given him to see their 
faces. Some players might have changed ex- 
pression, might have moved a foot, -lifted an 
eyebrow, breathed a different breath; but 
Hos-ka-nin-na let the cards fall upon his other 
two as mechanically as though his hands and 
brain were steel. He had drawn two more Jacks. 

“What ’cha doin’ ?”’ Hite asked again, just 
as he had asked before. 

Hos-ka-nin-na unhooked a wide belt which he 
wore about his waist and placed it on the table. 
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It was worth in silver about ten dollars. “ Twenty 
dollars—silver,” he grunted. 

No one demurred at the valuation the chief 
placed on his belt. The second Indian put up a 
Navajo blanket. Hite doubled the bet by 
placing forty dollars in gold on the table. ‘Turner 
dropped his cards into the “ discount,” and the 
Indian who had bet the blanket forfeited it to 
the “ pot” and followed the prudent example 
of the Utah miner. 

“Me cover — raise hundred dollar,” said 
the Navajo chief. 

“Tl see that hundred and put another one 
on top.” As Hite spoke he took the money in 
gold ‘‘ twenties ” from the stack of coin near his 
hand and placed the bet in the centre of the 
table. 

Hos-ka-nin-na had not yet covered Hite’s 
former bet in a material way. How could he 
cover it? He had already lost every tangible 
thing he possessed—everything but the real 
stake, the stake for which Hite was playing and 
others were watching. = 

“ Me bet five hundred dollar on top your bet. 
Bring silver to-morrow if me lose,” said the 
Indian chief, with apparent assurance that his 
word would be accepted. 

“Make the Injun put up or quit the game,” 
growled a burly-looking spectator, impudently. 
“There ain’t seven hundred dollars’ worth of 
silver on all the bucks and squaws in the tribe.” 

Hos-ka-nin-na reached for his knife, which he 
still owned, but he did not draw it. Instead, he 
said, coldly, “‘ Hosteen knows me pay.” 

“Yes, you'll pay, if you've got it,” affirmed 
Hite, but his manner was not altogether assuring. 

“Well, I wouldn't want to bet good money 
agin an Injun’s promise,” retorted the burly 
onlooker. ‘He's got that belt up for twenty 
dollars, and I wouldn’t give ten for it. He don’t 
know the value of silver.” 

But Hite accepted the chief's promise, and 
placed five hundred dollars in gold coin on the 
table against it. ‘“ You haven't called, chief,” 
he said, “ and I’m going to put a thousznd more 
on this hand and call you. I figure your horses 
and sheep ought to be worth that much, and I'm 


willing to put up everything I’ve won from you- 


to-night against the secret of the Peso-la-ki. If 
you win you take everything ; if you lose you 
show me the mine. I'll take your word for it in 
the presence of these men. We'll show up our 
hands and call the game off for to-night.” 
Hos-ka-nin-na did not answer. To the watch- 
ing prospectors the intense moment had come. 
Every eye turned dramatically upon the Navajo 
chief. Hos-ka-nin-na had never seen four Jacks 
beaten. He would rather have wagered his 
four squaws—his mah-loo-kas—than the Peso- 


la-ki, but he would risk his life on four Jacks. 
Hos-ka-nin-na spoke, and when the words came 
they came as coldly as when he had bet his first 
blanket, hours before. 

““ Tf me lose, me show Hosteen mine,” he said. 

Hos-ka-nin-na lost. In poker four kings beat 
four Jacks. 

The great game was over. The men broke 
away from the table and began preparations for 
sleep. Hos-ka-nin-na and the other Indians 
went silently out of the cabin, but outside the 
storm broke. 

“ Hos-ka-nin-na lose mine of Navajos to Hos- 
teen Peso-la-ki. Mine belongs to tribe, not to 
chief. Hos-ka-nin-na dare not show mine to 
white man,” said the boldest of the red men to 
his chief. 

Hos-ka-nin-na autocratically maintained that 
the mine and all the property of the tribe 
belonged to him personally if he chose to con- 
sider it so. When it seemed certain that the 
Indians would come to mortal combat and 
probably slay the chief, who kept stubbornly 
insisting upon his right to do as he pleased with 
the, mine, angry shouts from white men in their 
beds put a sullen quietus on the red men’s 
quarrel. Putting saddles upon their ponies, the 
braves rode away, but the chief remained. 

It was past the noon hour before the men 
were up and ready for the trail. Hos-ka-nin-na 
was waiting. 

“When we start for Peso-la-ki?” he asked 
Hite. 

“ Right away,” answered Hite. 
the other Indians ? ” 

“Went back to tell tribe about big game. 
Hos-ka-nin-na maybe no more chief—maybe die 
at mine.” 

“No more chief—die at mine !* What do you 
mean ?”’ Hite asked, suspiciously. 

“ Braves will be at mine with new chief. Kill 
us all—me first.” 

Hite soon found it was no bluff on the part of 
Hos-ka-nin-na. He called a council of war. 
Several of the men were for making the trip at 
all hazards, but the older and wiser ones knew 
the futility of such a venture. 

““Can’t you tell me where the mine is ? ” asked 


““ Where are 


-Hite of the Indian. 


“ Too many turning ways to tell ; but Hos-ka- 
nin-na will go with white men. Me lose. me pay.” 
And the red man looked reproachfully at the 
prospector who had so rudely doubted _his 
honour. 

It was decided to wait until the next day, 
Hos-ka-nin-na agreeing to postpone the trip 
that long, although he argued against it on the 
ground that his enemies would have so much 
longer to excite the braves against him. 
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During the night a Piute Indian, virtually a 
slave of the Navajo chief, came to the cabin to 
warn Hos-ka-rin-na and the white men that 
several hundred Indians were on their way to 
Hite’s place to kill all of them. After some 
argument the men decided not to risk a battle 
which could have but one ending, and prepared 
to leave the district at once. 

“Take your stuff and go.back to your tribe, 
Hos-ka-nin-na,” said Hite, to the chief. “I'll 
come back again, chief, when things are quiet 
once more. I don’t want any of the things I 
won—nothing but the mine. I will come back.” 

Hite and his band rode off, deserting the cabin 
for ever. Hos-ka-nin-na seated himself outside 
the former abode of the white man to wait for 
morning or the coming of his tribesmen. 

Somehow, when the braves arrived, the old 
chief regained his lost prestige, for he resumed 
his place at the head of the tribe again. The 
Hite cabin was burned to the ground, but no 
effort was made to follow the trail of the white 
men. 

Hite continued North along the Colorado 
River, members of the band leaving at various 
po nts for their respective camps. Some time 
later Hite reached Green River, Utah, from 
which point prospectors were 
rushing into a new gold-bear- 
ing district. He located a 
number of claims and formed 
a company, but later had the 
misfortune to become involved 
in a quarrel with three mining 
men of a competitive syndi- 
cate. One of these men opened 
fire on Hite with a Winchester. 
Hite returned the shots with 
a revolver, and put two bullets 
through his assailant’s heart. 
‘Though the coroner’s jury and 
the citizens of Green River 
in general exonerated him, he 
was indicted by a territorial 


court at Provo, Utah, convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to twelve years in the penitentiary, 

This all happened at a time when the religious 
feeling in Utah between Mormons and Gentiles 
was very bitter. Hite was an open opponent of 
the Mormon Church. The man he had killed— 
Frank Kohler by name—was a prominent 
member of the Church. Hite was convicted by 
a Mormon jury and judge. He was pardoned a 
year later by a Gentile governor. Hite’s friends 
always contended that his conviction was 
entirely due to religious influence. 

While Hite was in prison Hos-ka-nin-na heard 
the call of the Great Spirit, and departed for the 
happy hunting grounds of his fathers. Only a 
few months before his death the old chief learned 
of Hosteen Peso-la-ki’s imprisonment, and rode 
more than a hundred miles to lay before the 
prisoner’s brother, John, a plan to attack the 
prison and rescue Hosteen. The scheme, of 
course, was rejected. 

When Cass Hite left the territorial prison at: 
Salt Lake City on a pardon issued by Governor 
West he learned regretfully of the death of 
Hos-ka-nin-na. His hopes of ever finding the 
Indian mine were shattered. 

The Navajos still keep the location of the 
Peso-la-ki a secret, but it is 
known to be situated some- 
where near the Utah-Arizona 
line and within the boun- 
daries of the present Navajo 
reservation. Under the 
existing mining laws no one 
can legally locate mining 
property on ground set aside 
by the United States Govern- 
ment for Ind‘ans. This fact 
deters present-day prospectors 
from continuing the search for 
the mysterious Navajo mine 
—a search which is believed 
to have begun more than a 
hundred years ago. 


Cass Hite, who spent five years in a fruitless search for 


the hidden silver mines of the Na’ 


jo Indians, 


Carrying a joint of hippopotamus meat back to camp. 


TIGHT CORNERS. 


By &. TORDAY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND DRAWINGS BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


The Author is a veteran traveller, and has spent several years in West and Central Africa, mostly 


off the beaten tracks. 


Adventures come to such men almost daily, and in these articles Mr. 


Torday has jotted down a selection of his experiences—* tight corners” indeed, as will be seen 
from the narrative. 


| BAD case of seeing danger that did 
not exist befell me at an early stage 
of my career, and was followed by 
serious consequences. I suppose I 
must call it a shooting story, 
although, as will be seen, not much shooting was 
done. 

There are two ways of bagging a hippo- 
potamus, and neither is justified unless the 
sportsman is sorely in want of food, for its meat 
is very poor indeed, and wants a good deal of 
preparation to be palatable to anyone except 
the starving. It has a taste I can only describe 
as fishy—something what beef would taste like 
after being wrapped up for a couple of days with 
a Scotch haddock of doubtful freshness. The 


Il. 


hippo may be shot in water; when mortally 
wounded he will sink, and will not reappear on 
the surface for several hours, consequently a 
tiring look-out has to be kept for the carcass. 
If he is only slightly wounded he may charge, 
but more often he will flee and die in the reeds, 
to serve as food for scavenger birds or crocodiles. 
The other and more sporting way is to shoot 
him on land. This is, as a rule, only possible at 
night, or late in the evening and early in the 
morning. It would not be wise to find oneself 
between the river and the wounded hippo, for 
he at once makes for the water by the shortest 
route, and he goes so fast that getting out of his 
way requires pretty .speedy feet and great 
coolness of nerve. 
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We had been out of meat for more than a 
week, and, although we had tried to get some 
game, the high grass had prevented us. So 
we cast lots as to who should go about three or 
four miles up the river to a well-known grazing 
place of hippopotami and try to bag one. The 
lot fell to me. It was not a pleasant job to sit 
up on a grassy peninsula, a ready prey for mos- 
quitoes, watching for a hippopotamus. If I 


heat to strike me in the face. I opened my eyes 
and felt the hot breath of some big animal all 
over my face; I could hear it blowing as it 
smelt me ! - 

I was simply paralyzed with the shock. Fancy 
a pitch-dark night, the sky covered with clouds, 
and me alone in the bush with a hippopotamus 
blowing at me as if I were hot soup! I was not 
frightened—frightened is not a strong enough 


Waiting for the hippopotamus. 


was lucky enough to bag one | should have to 
walk back several miles along the very uncom- 
fortable native track, strewn with obstacles, 
‘probably in pitch-darkness after the moon had 
set. To make things a little easier, one of the 
men offered to lend me his donkey to take me 
there and back. The donkey did not fancy 
having to leave its kraal at so late an hour, and 
we had some trifling disagreement before it 
would permit me to get into the saddle; then 
it tried to sweep me off by rubbing against trees 
and galloping under the lowest branches it could 
find. However, with the help of a sjambok I 
got the best of the argument for the time being, 
and we set off. 

When I reached the hunting-ground it was 
beginning to get dark, but as the moon was soon 
going to rise this mattered little. Finding a 
well-sheltered place, from which I had a good 
view of the whole field of operations, I sat down 
and waited. 

The buzzing of mosquitoes and the chirping 
of crickets was occasionally interrupted by the 
splash made by fish jumping out of the water, 
but the monotonous noise of the insects con- 
tinued unceasingly, acting as a lullaby, and finally 
I fell asleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but I woke 
with a vague idea that I was near a furnace, the 
door of which had been opened, allowing intense 


word—I was petrified. I simply could not move, 
and the brute went on smelling at me. Then 
suddenly all my nerves gave a jerk—I felt a wet 
tongue pass over my face! I could stand no 
more. | jumped up, seized my rifle, and—‘‘ Hee- 
haw ! hee-haw !” brayed that wretched donkey, 
and galloped away! I did not wait for a hippo- 
potamus that night; when I got home I went 
straight to bed and had an attack of fever which 
kept me on the sick list for seventeen days. 


It was during the Boer War, and my friend 
Jones and I had disagreed on the question as to 
whether it was justified or not. It matters little 
which side either of us took, but we felt very 
strongly on the subject, and finally we agreed 
that the best thing we could do was to cease 
seeing each other. There you have a curious 
situation—the only two. white men in the region, 
residing about three miles from each other, not 
on speaking terms! What the natives thought 
about it I cannot imagine, but one friendly chief 
certainly offered me his assistance if it should 
come to open hostilities. 

A man can shift for himself in the bush, and 
I had done so for many years, but when you 
know that there is another fellow in your neigh- 
bourhood, it is curious how difficult it is to get 
on without him. Jones was a great gardener 
and used to supply me with vegetables, whereas I, 
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/ P by many years his junior, was a better 
\ hand at hunting, and saw to it that 
he never ran short of meat. Then Jones 
used to raise cattle, and milk and 
cheese were very welcome additions to 
my diet ; on the other hand, I used to 
keep the lions away from his kraals. 
Many a night did I sit up for them, and 
not always without good result. Now 
I had.to do without all these luxuries, 
and I was told by the natives that the 
king of animals took regular toll from 
Jones’s live stock. 

Many other trifles contributed to the 
unpleasantness of the situation; we 
used to exchange newspapers and lend 
each other® books ; we used to charter 
the Scotchman’s little steamer together 
to transport our goods across the lake ; 
now each of us had to bear the full ex- 
pense. Iam sure we both cursed the 
business heartily and wished we had 
never heard of the war, but had gone 
on living our old happy life. 

Sometimes I thought of leaving the 


“ And now the-trouble begga. Sometimes I was after 
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district, but I had built a very comfortable (in 
the Central African sense) shanty, and some 
headquarters were necessary, even for a vagabond 
like myself. I suppose our stupid pride would have 
prevented us from ever making it up had not an 
incident, which I will call fortunate, out of 
compliment, brought us together again. 

I was sitting in front of my “ house,” cleaning 
guns and making similar preparations for a 
lengthy expedition, when a breathless native 
rushed up to me and asked me to come at once, 
at once, to “* Bwana Jonesi.” Had “ Bwana 

onesi”’ sent for me? No; he hadn't. Was 
he ill? The boy could not say he was, but would 
I please come at once ? Of course, I refused to 
go uninvited, so I told the man he must return 


the elephant, but more often he was after me.” 


and bring me a letter from his master. “ No 
letter, no visit,” said I. But the man insisted 
that his master absolutely could not send me a 
letter ; if he were ina position to do so he would 
not need me. Not being able to get more 
information out of the fellow, I asked him to 
gather his thoughts and then to explain to me 
what had happened. I then got something like 
the following narrative out of him. 

“ Master is sitting up the tree and the elephant 
is trampling all the plantations and tearing 
down houses, and whenever a human_ being 
comes near him he charg Faw 

“How did the elephant get there, and what 
made him so mad ?” 

“ The elephant came to eat the young banana 
trees, and master took his gun to shoot him ; 
and he did shoot him, but not strong enough, so 
he had to run, throw his rifle away, and climb a 
big tree.” 

The elephant had got the gun and had smashed 
it and twisted the barrel and now he was 
patrolling underneath, causing immense damage. 
* Bwana Jonesi is sitting in a fork of the tree, 
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? 


The village where this adventure happened—The tree in the foreground was uprooted by the infuriated elephant. 


and the talk he did was shocking for a Christian 
gentleman.” Would I please come and shoot 
the elephant ? 

I suppose I had to go ; one can’t let an elderly 
man sit up a tree with an infuriated elephant 
underneath, although his political views may 
be fundamentally wrong. Well, I took fifty 
cartridges with my heavy rifle, which I gave the 
messenger to carry, and went to rescue Jones. 
When we came to the neighbourhood of Jones’s 
place we met a considerable number of natives 
who had fled from the elephant; everybody 
gave me information which differed essentially 
from that obtained from everybody else. The 
elephant was to the right—no; he was to the 
left—he had been seen just behind the house— 
he was near the kraal—and so on. Finally I 
asked to be led 
to the tree in 
which Jones was. 
Information 
about it was 
offered freely, but 
nobody wanted 
to come with me. 
G oing in the 
direction indi- 
cated, and keep- 
ing a careful 
look-out, I sud- 
denly heard 
the well-known 


battle-cry of the elephant; he passed me at 
about fifty yards and then disappeared. 

And now the trouble began. Sometimes I was 
after the elephant, but more often he was after 
me. He kept me moving pretty lively, and I 
had very little time for aiming when I did get a 
shot at him. The continuous running, moreover, 
did not assist to make my hand steady. 

To make a long tale short, at last I did kill 
him, and he fell just under the tree where Jones 
was sitting. After making sure that the beast 
was dead, Jones climbed down, and at first ran 
towards me with outstretched hands; then, 
suddenly bethinking himself of our feud, he 
stopped and, advancing stiffly, said :— 

“ According to usage, the tusks belong to the 
man who wounded the animal first; conse- 
quently, sir, IT 
claim them for 
myself.” 

“Confound 
you for an 
obstinate mule !” 
said I. “ Come, 
now, give me a 
friendly drink, 
and let bygones 
be forgotten.” 

And then we 
made it up, and 
that was the end 
of the trouble. 


The elephant that caused the trouble, after it had been shot by the Author. 


THE GIRL-MAN. 


Told by ETHEL VILLERS, and set down by T. J. THOMAS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WEBB. 


The extraordinary story of a young woman of twenty-three who, tired of an unhappy marriage, 


decided to sink her identity and sex and reappear as a man. 


Henceforth, for three years, 


she wandered about the United States as “ Frank Duffy,” tramp, living a man’s life, doing a man’s 


work, and meeting with all sorts of odd and exciting experiences. 


Several times, by accident, 


her secret was almost discovered, but it was not until a policeman heard her speak in her natural 

voice when suddenly aroused from sleep that the long masquerade came to anend. Now the “ girl- 

man" has gone back to skirts once more, by order of the Court; but it is by no means certain she 
will not essay the experiment again. 


ERHAPS her Indian hlood had some- 
thing to do with it. Perhaps it was 
due to a desire to fare forth and see 


sible difference can the reason make ? 
The fact is that Mrs. Ethel Villers, with all home- 
ties severed, decided to bury her identity and 
her sex and, as Frank Duffy, “knight of the 
road,” wander forth and see all there was to be 
seen. 

Ethel Villers, now twenty-six years of age, was 
born on a farm just outside Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Her father was of English descent, 
while her mother was the daughter of a Mohawk 
Indian. Her father died when she was a baby ; 
her mother married again, but lived only a few 
years. The stepfather, unwilling to have Ethel 
about the place, sent her off to an aunt, who 
treated her none too kindly, and compelled her 
to work in the fields like a man. 

The girl was twenty years of age when she 
married, and the union proved an unhappy one. 
Her baby died; she and her husband became 
estranged, and Ethel—well, she made up her 
mind that being a woman was not all it is cracked 
up to be. Hence, attired as a man, she left 
Wheeling when she was twenty-three years old, 
and for the following three years she stole rides 
on freight trains, tramped from city to city, 
defied Death on land and water, and in the end 
came through unscathed, but with an abundant 
and wonderful philosophy. 

In this narrative I am privileged to give the 
girl’s own story of her adventures during the 
three years she posed as “ Frank Duffy.” 


When I had made up my mind to become a 
man and go a-wandering I sent for a barber to 
come to the house and cut my hair off short. In 
order not to arouse his suspicions I told him I 
had been ill and that the doctor had advised me 


to have my hair cropped. 
Vol. xxxiv.—22. 


I hadn’t the pluck to look in the mirror until 
I had put on one of my husband’s old suits and 
had rubbed some dirt on my face. When I 
did muster up courage enough to look at my 
reflection I failed to recognize the image that 
looked back at me. The short hair, the dirty 
face, and the man’s clothes had transformed me 
into what I was pleased to believe was a perfect 
Tepresentation of a man. 

I sold what furniture there was in the house, 
took the forty-five dollars I received from the 
sale, and went out into the street. For the first 
ten minutes I imagined everyone I passed knew 
I was a woman and was turning to look at me. I 
was in a dreadful panic lest my identity should 
be discovered, but gradually this feeling of 
“ stage-fright ” wore off, and I realized that 
those whom I passed were too much occupied 
with their own affairs to suspect I was anything 
but what I seemed to be, or even to give me a 
second glance. 

Being anxious to place as great a distance as 
possible between myself and the place I had 
called home, I hurried to the depot, bought a 
ticket, and boarded the first train northward. 
Arriving at Toledo, I stepped from the train 
and started out to look for work, but most of 
the jobs that offered looked as though they 
might be too hard for me, so I decided to spend 
a week or two in just taking in the sights and 
getting accustomed to the city. 

I tried to do everything I imagined men are 
supposed to do. I flirted with girls I met in the 
street, “stood around” at street corners, and 
went into saloons. At home I had been accus- 
tomed to drinking an occasional glass of beer, 
but I had never before entered a saloon, and the 
experience was new and interesting. I crooked 
my elbow over the bar like the men, threw a coin 
on the polished surface, and snarled, ‘‘ Gimme a 
beer!” 

“Gee! but you're a tough one, ain't you?” 
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one saloon to another, not always buying a drink, but just 
loitering around, watching the men, listening to their 
various brands of profanity, and studying them with a 
view to aping their ways as much as possible. 

I learned to keep my money loose in my trouser- 
pockets, instead of putting it into a handkerchief and 
thrusting it into my stocking; I learned to say “ Holy 
smoke !’” and other choice masculine expressions. I bought 

liquorice and chewed it in order to give the impression that 

IT was chewing tobacco. A particularly rough- 

looking person I met in one saloon asked me 

for the “ makin’s,”” meaning tobacco and papers 
with which to roll a cigarette. I had to 
admit I had none, but as soon as I left the 
saloon I bought a supply, intending never — 

to be found without any from that time 

forth, 

Tobaeco, I reasoned, would be one of 
my disguises. If the men with whom I 
came in contact saw me with | 

tobacco they would be less 
apt to suspect I was a ~ 
woman in disguise. The | 
ruse saved me more 
than once when i 
was in a corner. 
After three 
weeks spent in 
Toledo without 
working I found 


Ethel Villers in the 
costume in which, 
as ‘Frank Duffy, 
she lived a man's 
life for three years 


smiled the brawny bar a 
tender, as he thrust em 
foaming glass towards 
me and tossed my 
nickel into the cash- 
drawer. At first I 
thought he saw through 
my disguise and I was 
on the point of 
fleeing, but when 
he turned to wait 
on other patrons 
as though nothing 
had happened | 
concluded that 
he had considered 
me merely an 
ambitious youth 
trying to act like 
a man. 

J went from Ethel Villers as she appears to-day. 
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myseli penniless, and. was compelled to take a 
job as waiter in a cheap restaurant. I remained 
at the place until I thad saved twenty dollars, 
and then left Toledo. I went to the railroad 
yards, walked to a point a few miles outside the 
city, and there, in the shadow of a water-tank, 
waited for a freight train to come along. 

My husband had been a railroad man, and I 
knew something about what to expect while 
riding the brake-sods or the “‘ bumpers.” I had 
made up my mind, however, to become a tramp, 
and I was determined that nothing should stop 
me. 

The first train that appeared was evidently 
not in need of water, for it showed no inclination 
to stop at the tank. . The locomotive shot by 
at about twenty miles an hour, and I hesitated 
before making a grab for one of the side handles 
on the forward end of a box-car. 

I ran along beside the train for a few yards 
and then reached out and made a grab for the 
steel rod. The jerk I got pulled me from my 
feet, and I fluttered in the air like a rag placed 
in the wind to dry. I managed to hang on, 
however, and scrambled to the narrow plat- 
form afforded by the bumper. My right shoul- 
der ached, for my arm had almost been pulled 
from its socket, but I was able to climb the 
ladder to the roof of the lurching, swaying car, 
and there I clung for a moment, trembling, 
fearing that the next lurch would send me flying 
to the ground. At length I gathered sufficient 
courage to crawl along the roof until I came to 
a point above where I knew the side door should 
be. A hand-rail at the edge of the roof afforded 
a hold, and I dropped over the side, intending 
to swing in at the open door. My legs were 
already dangling wild and free in space, and I 
was getting up a pendulum-like motion, when 
I felt myself seized from below, and the next 
moment I was dragged unceremoniously into 
the car. 

When my eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness I saw five rough characters, with coarse, 
bearded faces and deep-set, evil eyes. One of 
them was holding me in his grimy hands, while 
the other four stood around, fists clenched, 
ready to leap upon me. _I restrained an impulse 
to scream. Presently one of them broke into a 
laugh. 

“Why, it’s only a kid!” he said. 

The other explained that they thought I was 
a railroad “ dick (detective), intent on driving 
them from their “ side-door palace car.””. When 
they saw that, to all appearance, I was a tramp 
like themselves they bade me welcome and 
inquired if I had “ the makin’s.” 

At sight of tobacco and papers they elected 
me one of their number, and for the present, at 


least, I was safe. The car had evidently been 
loaded with bananas, for the straw in which they 
had been packed still lay piled on the floor. It 
made a very comfortable bed, particularly as it 
would be necessary for us to travel all night and 
most of the next day before we rolled into 
Chicago. 

The party of which I had become a member was 
destined to meet with many reverses, however, 
before reaching Chicago. Shortly before dawn 
on the morning following my introduction to 
the life of a real tramp our train stopped at a 
water-tank, and, as is usual at such times, a 
couple of brakemen and a railroad detective 
started from the caboose on a tour of inspection, 
the object of which was to find and eject all the 
tramps that happened to be stealing rides. I 
chanced to wake up when the train, with much 
jolting and screeching, came to a stop. My 
five companions, however, slumbered noisily on. 
Presently I heard the tramp of feet approaching 
the door of the car in which we were, and then a 
voice said :— 

“ There's a whole gang of em in this one. Let 
’em have it good and hot.” 

Next moment | was on my feet, and, putting 
all my strength into the spring, leaped through 
the open door of the car, vaulting over the heads 
of the railroad men as they came up. I landed 
in a heap in the brush at the side of the tracks. 

“ Let the beggar go !”” snarled one of the men. 
“ We'll get the ones inside.” 

And they did. 

The brakemen and the detective brought them 
out one at a time by the heels, and after beating 
each man thoroughly and in a_ painstaking 
manner tossed him into the ditch beside the 
right-of-way. The fact that it was half-filled 
with water added nothing to the comfort or 
good temper of my erstwhile companions. 

They were still sitting there in the muddy 
water, filling the air with invective and lament, 
when the train whined and groaned on its way. 

At sight of me they marvelled at my escape, 
and, wishing to impress them with my import- 
ance, I invented a story in which I appeared as 
the hero in a short but decisive battle with the 
train crew. 

“You don’t look much like a scrapper, kid,” 
said one of the tramps, admiringly, “ but if you 
was able to get the best of those guys you are a 
good ’un, an’ I’m for you.” 

We managed later to board another train. but 
were chased from it before we had travelled fifty 
miles. We were driven from two more trains 
before we finally rolled into South Chicago, a 
weary and grimy sextet. 

After parting company with the five rough 
characters in whose company I had had my first 
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taste of tramp life, I made my way to Chicago 
proper and sought work, which I finally found 
in a restaurant in the capacity of cook. 

It was while in Chicago that I got my first 
taste of what life really is in the lower levels. 1 
mingled with the roughest men in the city, and 
was accepted as one of them. I learned how 
they lived and got an inkling of their philosophy 
of life, which was not necessarily good. 

I experienced more difficulty in entering 
saloons in Chicago, and during the time I was 
there I found only one place where they would 
serve me with drinks. It is needless to say that 
I patronized this place very often, my desire 
being to carry out the réle I had assumed. It 
was while in this saloon one Saturday night that 
my tobacco and cigarette papers came in handy. 

A man who had been sitting in a corner watch- 
ing me keenly for some time finally said, so that 
everyone in the bar-room could hear :— 

“ Pipe the pretty little girl in the brown cap. 
Ain’t she cute?” 

My first impulse was to run from the place, 
for I was convinced that the man in the corner 
saw through my disguise. On second thoughts, 
however, I gave my cap an extra tilt over my 
left eye and leered at him as mannishly as I knew 
how. At the same time I drew out my tobacco 
and papers and coolly proceeded to roll a cigar- 
ette. It was my first attempt, and the result 
was a very sorry-looking affair. It served its 
purpose, however, for the man in the corner 
subsided and the others turned to their liquor. 
When no one was looking I dropped my cigarette 
on the floor. 

When I had saved up twenty dollars I decided 
to leave Chicago, and, with my “ roll” tucked 
securely in the lining of my coat, I departed 
from my boarding-house and made my way to 
the railroad yards, climbing aboard a train 
bound westward. 

It was late fall by this time and the air was 
getting crisp, particularly at night. A short 
distance out of Chicago 1 met with a gang of 
regular “ hoboes ”’. 
never intend to. They are Spntandy on the 
move, “ beating ” northward in the summer and 
southward in the winter, like migratory birds. 
When I met them they were heading for Southern 
California to spend the winter. They had 
started none too soon, for we had not reached 
Butte, Montana, when the snow commenced to 
fall. 

Three of the “ hoboes ” and myself had been 
thrown from a freight train at a small town, and 
were waiting for another west-bound freight to 
come along, when the first flakes of snow filtered 
down from a leaden sky. Inside of an hour a 
blizzard was raging, and we commenced to feel 


the effects of the cold. Huddled in the shelter 
of-a coal-shed, we presently heard a train 
thundering towards us. The heavy locomotive 
of a mail train came to a panting stop not a hun- 
dred feet away from where we four lay huddled, 
and the manner in which engineer and fireman 
leaped from the cab and walked around the iron 
monster told us that something had gone wrong 
with the machinery. In ten minutes, however, 
the damage was repaired and the engine com- 
menced to move. 

“ Freights don’t follow mail trains very close 
as a Tule,” said one of my companions, “‘ and 
I'm going to ride the ‘ blind’ rather than stay 
here and freeze. We'll be in Butte in a couple 
of hours.” 

Without another word he rose and ambled 
towards the track. The others followed suit, 
and, not wishing to be left alone, I also crossed 
to the track. The train was gathering speed, 
and we were just able to climb aboard the 
narrow platforin between the coach and the 
engine-tender. ‘There was no opening of any 
kind in the forward end of the car, which formed 
a wall behind us, and there was nothing by which 
to hold on save a few bolt-heads, and to these 
we clung with our finger-tips, striving to keep 
from being hurled to one side or the other by the 
“ing of the now flying train. 

Within ten minutes the express was tearing 
along through the blizzard at what I figured 
must be fifty miles an hour, and the snow beat 
in upon us with stinging force, blinding and 
smothering us. My fingers commenced to chill, 
and it seemed they must be frozen to the bolt- 
head, for I knew I was not holding on volun- 
tarily. 

One of the tramps fell prone upon the narrow 
bumper, and was saved from falling on to the 
tracks and being ground to pieces only because 
the space between the baggage-car and tender 
was too narrow to permit of his body passing 
through. 

Another of the tramps commenced calling for 
help, thinking the engineer or fireman might 
hear him, but the snorting and hissing of the 
locomotive, the rattle of the wheels, and the 
screeching of the wind drowned his voice. 

I myself refrained from calling out, fearing my 
companions would detect the feminine note in 
my voice. I did try to climb over the back of 
the tender, but my fingers were stiffened with 
the cold and I could not get a grip. Finally I 
sank down with my back braced against the 
engine-tender, and in that position I remained 
until the train thundered into the depot at 
Butte. 

One of the poor fellows who had been, with me 
on that wild trip through the blizzard was 
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removed to a hospital, and I never 
learnt what became of him. At best 
he must have suffered the loss of his 
fingers or toes. 

1 took in the sights of Butte until 
my savings had vanished, and then, 
still concealing my identity, and being 
known always as the “Kid” or 
“ Frank Duffy,” got a job as cook for 
a gang of railroad painters. I spent 
the ensuing year with this rough gang, 
none of whom ever suspected I was 
anything but the “ man” I pretended 
to be. 

My experience with the railroad 
gang toughened me and taught me 
many things I had never dreamed of. 
It was while in their company that 
I learned to play poker and to use my 
fis 


The work-train allotted to the 
painting crew consisted of an old 
broken- down locomotive and two 
ancient freight- cars trans- 
formed into a paint-shop and 
a cooking and sleeping car. 
In the former were stored the 
paints, brushes, oils, and other 
material used by the crew. I 
was lord of the second car, 
which had a kitchen contain- 
ing a stove, table, chairs, and 
a bunk for myself; and, in 
the forward compartment, a 
bunk - room used by the 
painters. 

We started from the out- 
skirts of Butte and worked 
westward through Montana, 
painting telegraph-posts, parts 
of fences, and mile - stones. 
There were many months 
during which I did not see a 
woman, and I was glad of it ; 
I was afraid of women. For 
the most part my cooking 
seemed to please the rough 
railroaders, and I got along 
swimmingly until one night I 
permitted myself to enter one 
of the almost nightly poker 
games, which were played in 
the kitchen because there was 
a large table which served the 
gamblers’ purpose. 

I had satisfied myself with 
watching the play for more 
than an hour, when one of the 
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invited me to “sit in.” I had never played 
poker in my life, but had watched several 
games and had a slight knowledge of the play. 
Hence, when the drunken fellow became in- 
sistent, | consented to sit at the table, fearing 
that if I continued in my refusal he would fly 
into a rage and possibly strike me. 

The beginner’s luck seemed to be with me 
from the first,and, as I was apparently nothing 
more than a boy, three of the men encouraged 
me. The fourth man—he who had been most 
insistent that I should take a hand in the game— 
became sullen, however, and his sullenness grew 
as his pile of chips diminished. 

He played desperately, forcing the betting by 
bluffing. At the end of an hour he had played 
his last chip and was forced to borrow in order 
to continue. As I was the heaviest winner he 
aimed his betting wrath at me, and in order to 
placate him I permitted him to win a hand. On 
the next deal round, however, I did a little 
bluffing myself, and he, thinking I was making 
a fool of myself, as I had done on the previous 
deal, doubled the size of the “ pot” at one 
swoop, being compelled to borrow an additional 
ten dollars in order to do it. 

The others had dropped out, and were sitting 
around taking in the duel of wits. When at 
last it came to a “ show down,” he had two pair 
and I had a “ straight.” 

In an instant his heavily 
table from beneath and it shattered, sending 
chips and money in all directions. I leaped to 
my feet as the others had done, and stood 
watching the drunken painter, not knowing 
what he would do next. He was in a towering 
passion, and before the others could restrain 
him he leaped across the wreck of the table and 
struck at me. I dodged the blow and tried to 
back away. I brought up against the end of the 
car, however, and before I could open the door 
the drink-crazed gambler was upon me. 

His fingers closed about my throat and I was 
borne to the floor of the car. I was no match 
for him as to strength, and I knew that if the 
fight continued my masquerade would be dis- 
covered. I dared not call for help, either, as 
that would have betrayed me. Hence I groped 
about on the floor for something with which I 
might strike my antagonist over the head. 

Suddenly my fingers closed on a lemon- 
squeezer—one of the pincer variety, in which 
half a lemon is placed and then squeezed as 
though in a vice. 

I could not raise my right arm enough to strike 
him on the head with it, but I did contrive to 
get several inches of the fleshy part of his leg 
between the iron jaws. The next moment the 
air was rent by the screams of my assailant. 


hod foot caught the 


And the louder he shrieked the tighter my 
fingers closed on the handles of my strange 
weapon. 

His hold on my throat relaxed, and he devoted 
his whole energy to disengaging himself from the 
squeezer, which he.found it somewhat difficult 
todo. When I finally did release him I finished 
the job by tapping him on the head with the 
implement, much to the amusement of his com- 
panions, who vowed that for a “kid” I had 
displayed considerable courage, though not of a 
real manly brand. 

After playing poker, it was easy for me to be 
induced to engage in a dice- throwing game 
called “craps.” In this I soon excelled, and 
managed to win quite a sum of money, which I 
took care to tuck away for future use. By this 
time I had almost forgotten I ever was a woman, 
and I was satisfied. I was growing strong and 
robust, never knowing what it meant to feel ill. 
During the ensuing summer, when our job of 
painting took us across the plains, I slept out in 
the open, with nothing above me but the blue 
sky and the stars. I learnt to hear the weird 
night cry of the mournful coyote without trem- 
bling. Perhaps the Indian blood of my fore- 
fathers had something to do with this; at all 
events, I displayed none of the fear that a woman 
is expected to show, and I gloried in my strength. 

When the job was finished I drew seven hun- 
dred dollars, and with my winnings at poker and 
craps I had quite a tidy sum of money. I went 
to St. Louis in a “‘ side-door Pullman” (freight 
car), had my hair cut in the latest fashion, and 
bought myself a new outfit from heel to crown. 
I bought white shirts and collars, silk ties and 
socks, tan shoes, one of the latest hats, and a 
suit that would have done credit to a boule- 
vardier. 

Then, haying selected a boarding-place, I 
sauntered forth to see St. Louis as it should be 
seen. I visited the best cafés and restaurants, 
dined and supped well, and made deep and, I 
fear, lasting impressions on many of the girls 
whom I happened to meet. 

In short, I became a full-fledged masher, and. 
by spending money liberally, won the smiles of 
many of the fair sex. Thus I learned, from the 
other side of the fence, how great an agency 
moncy is in winning the hearts of the fair. 

One young woman whom I met became greatly 
enamoured of me. I met her several times at 
one of the cafés, took her about, and gave her 
large and expensive bouquets. She was a com- 
panionable sort of girl, and I liked her for her 
pleasant manner. Hence, never dreaming what 
my folly would lead to, I called at her home. 
Her parents accepted me without question as a 
candidate for the position of future son-in-law, 
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and the old man confidentially talked with me 
on the question of later taking me as a business 
partner. I could see that matters were becoming 
too complicated, and, still acting the part of 
“Frank Duffy,” told the girl one night that I 
was going away. 

She carried on in great style, throwing her 
arms about me and weeping copiously. She 
called me her “ dearest Frank,” and assured me 
that by thus leaving her 1 was breaking her 
heart. 

I did my best to console her, but otherwise 
was adamant, and, 


after kissing her 
many times, left 
the house. Within 


a week I was 
“broke,” and St. 
Louis was far be- 
hindme. By means 
of many short 
jumps on_brake- 
rods, bumpers, and 
in empty box-cars 
I finally reached 
Detroit. My white 
shirts had vanished, 
and my once 
fashionable suit 
was torn and full 
of cinders. I tried 
to get work in 
Detroit restaurants, 
and, failing in 


“He leaped across the wreck of the table and struck me. 


this, accepted a job as cook on a lake freight 
steamer. 

This job was probably the roughest of my 
experience, and for the first few days at sea I 
battled valiantly against the depressing and 
demoralizing effects of seasickness. 

Meals for the crew, very olten, were consider- 
ably behind schedule because of my indisposition. 
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I was seasick, and I didn’t care if the whole 
civilized world had full knowledge of the fact. 

As seasickness is by no means an exclusively 
womanly ailment, however, none of the crew 
suspected my true identity, and I was able to 
endure the work, through fuir weather and foul, 
until the terrible gales of November, 1913. 

The freighter on which I was cook was on its 
way across Lake Superior, heading for Duluth, 
where she was to winter, when the first flurries 
of snow that heralded the gale appeared. 

A blizzard raged for several hours, and finally 
ceased, only to be succeeded by a wind that 
bordered on a hurricane. The waves grew to an 
enormous size and the vessel trembled-at every 
blow. It was the only time I was ever really 
frightened. 

Giant seas broke over our decks continually, 
and the wind kept carrying us to the southward 
until the captain feared we should be blown 
ashore. We managed to ride out the storm, 
however, and made Duluth in safety, only to 
learn that more than twenty good vessels and 
three hundred men and women had gone down 
during the few hours we had been buffeted about. 

I had had enough of sailing, and from Duluth 
shaped my course south-west, intending to spend 
the winter in the balmy clime of California. I 
was thrown from a train in Death Valley, and 
nearly perished of thirst before 1 was able to get 
on another train. I took in the beauties of the 
National Park in the Yosemite Valley, viewing 
for nothing the scenery that men of wealth 
spend thousands to enjoy. 

But I never got as far as San Francisco, a city 
I have always longed to see. Obeying some 
impulse, I turned back east last March, walking 
for hundreds of miles over the arid plains or 
beating my way with tramps on freight trains. 

In the last week in April, when about two 
days out of Denver, I met a man who struck me 
as being the oddest tramp I ever saw, not because 
his clothes were not as seedy as the rest, or 
because his face was comparatively clean- 
shaven, but because he seemingly had plenty of 
money. 

We rode together on four different trains, 
being thrown off one and neglecting to get back 
to another soon enough when it stopped at a 
tank for water. We boarded what I figured 
would be our “ last’ train about a day and a 
half out of St. Louis—granting that we made 
ordinarily good time. Fate was against us, 
however, and we were thrown off within an hour 
in the midst of a plain of sage brush. I have 
often longed to be a ‘real’ man, if for nothing 
else than to have the pleasure of punching the 
brand of railroad man who will throw a hapless 
tramp off a train in the middle of an arid desert, 


with the nearest water perhaps a hundred miles 
away. 

During the months I spent as a tramp I heard 
many stories of men who, particularly in the old 
days, were abandoned hundreds of miles from a 
habitation, only to die miserably of thirst. 

My own experience after being thrown from 
the train was not pleasant. My companion, as 
he stood beside me on the track, shook his fist 
at the receding train and muttered curses which 
I longed to repeat. For two days we were 
without food or water, save for a muddy liquid 
which formed a pool alongside the railroad 
tracks, where it dripped from the tender of a 
train stalled for repairs a day or so previously. 
A dozen trains thundered by us during the two 
days we tramped along through the desert, 
heedless of our signals. 

I was on the verge of despair and on the point 
of hysterically declaring my sex when, to our 
joy, a kind-hearted engine-driver slowed down 
when he saw us stagyering along beside the track, 
and gave us a hand into the cab. His fireman 
got us water from the tender-tank, and he gave 
us food from his own dinner-bucket. 

When we told our story he expressed an 
emphatic opinion concerning the brakeman who 
had put us off the other train. He refused to 
accept any money from my companion, and said 
he regretted he wasn't going through to St. 
Louis. He spoke to the engine-driver who 
relieved him at the end of the section, however, 
and we rode in the caboose to our destination. 

J made my way back to Chicago by easy stages, 
working here and there along the Toad. From 
Chicago I started eastward, arriving at Toledo in 
the last week of June. I was unable to get work 
there, and got on a train headed for Buffalo. A 
railroad detective spotted me on top of a box- 
car and undertook the task of putting me off— 
that's how I got this bruise on my cheek. It 
was the detective, however, who got left behind ; 
my muscles were like whipcord. I rode to 
Cleveland, and got off there thinking I might 
find work. 

I was sleeping on a bench in the public square 
when a policeman woke me up and surprised me 
into speaking in my natural tone of voice. He 
saw through my disguise and, in spite of my 
protestations, led me to the station-house, where 
I was charged with being a vagrant. 

Well, the judge said I must resume my real 
identity for at least a year, and I suppose I shall 
have to do it. Kind people have become my 
friends, and perhaps, now that I have returned 
to skirts and intend to let my hair grow long 
again, I shall forget the things which caused me 
to become a tramp—and a “ man.” 

In that event I—but why talk of the future > 


ICEBERGS. 


By LACEY AMY. 


Icebergs, from little ‘‘ growlers "’ almost level with the water to vast drifting islands many miles long, 

are*the menace of the Northern seas, and every year they exact a terrible toll in human lives. 

Mr. Amy has seen hundreds of bergs, examined them, landed on them, and photographed them, 
and in this article he gives a very interesting account of these drifting dangers of the deep. 


A majestic-looking berg—The play of light and shadow on the surface of the ice gives wonderful effects. 
Photo. Holloway, St. John's, Newfoundland. 
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that comes within view of the 
transatlantie liner is “two 
hundred feet high,” according to 
Newspaper reports ; und yet, to 
the Labrador man, it might be 
nothing more threatening than a 
“* growler.”” ‘To know the iceberg 
intimately is not to lose respect 
for it, but its height has httle 
to do with its impcrtance in thw 
life of the fishermen who work 
within its shadow. I have scen 
hundreds of them, examined 
them under every condition of 
light and weather, boated about 
them, walked on them— but the 
“ two-hundred-foot ” still exists 
for me only in the reports of 
transatlantic travellers; and 
after a summer on the coast of 
Labrador, where the iceberg is 
at home, 1 am still looking for 
the livey re or Eskimo who will 
admit having scen one of such 
a height. A’ two-hundred-foot 
iceberg would indeed be a 
spectacie to those who know 
them best. 

The highest I have ever seen 
was estimated by those who 
should know as little more than 
a hundred feet above the water; 
and the captain of my boat, 
after forty years along the 
Labrador coast, doubted if he 
had seen one higher. To 
depreciate them thus at the start 
is an ineffective opening for an 
article on icebergs, but the 
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Like some weird marine monster. | 
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iceberg has more to give in 
return for the fear it engenders 
than fabulous height. 

There is nothing in Nature so 
imposing and awe-inspiring as 
the iceberg ; it gives an over- 
powering sense of relentless 
force, of dignity,and of brilliance. 
Beneath the sun’s vivid rays or 
the dark clouds of threatening 
storm, in the moon’s cold beams 
or dimly through the shadows of 
moonless night, in calm and 
tempest — every one of them, 
from the tiny ‘‘growler ’’ to the 
huge mass of spires and spurs, 
rouses at first glimpse an awe 
undiminished by a growing 
appreciation of its beauty. 
Always before one is the thought 
that but an eighth of the iceberg’s 
bulk shows above the water, the 
remainder streghing down and 
down into the blue-green depths, 
and out and out until captains 
breathe freely only when the 
horizon is clear of them. Far 
out in the ocean, with the largest 
steamers passing swiftly miles 
inside, they ground upon the 
bottom in tremendous depths 
and calmly await the relieving 
touch of sun and current. In 
the wildest seas and strongest 
gales they float undisturbed. 
There could be no seasickness on 
an iceberg, for its foundations 
are fathoms below the wave 
disturbance. 

It is around the Straits of 
Belle Isle that the transatlantic 
steamer may expect to see an 
iceberg or two throughout the 
summer months. Sometimes they 
drift much farther South and 


A lofty specimen off the Labrador coast—It is very dangerous to approach too close 
to these bergs. 


Photo, Holloway, St, John's, Newfoundland. 
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On my journey North we had striking evidence 
of the possibilities of the iceberg even before we 
reached Battle Harbour, the most southerly 
settlement on the Labrador coast. Just before 
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Northern iceberg—There is eight times as much ice under water as shows above. 


sundown we could see ahead a strangely misty 
object, blending elusively into water and sky 
in the way that so often takes the heart from a 
photographer Its flat horizontal top was its 
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first noticeable feature, but as we 
approached its great size made 
us forget everything else. The 
captain ran as close as he dared, 
and its mile of length and sixty 
feet of height rose near us like a 
magnified block left at the door 
by the iceman—with the differ- 
ence that in this gigantic block 
there was enough ice to stock 
all America for years. Since 
the opening of navigation it had 
been in the same place, stranded 
two miles outside our course, 
and at that time it was three 
miles long and a mile wide. On 
our return some weeks later it 
was still there, but in the 


moonlight we saw three blocks instead of one. 
The sun was doing its work. 

Battle Harbour, the adjacent port, a little 
settlement of a dozen-shacks, suffers continually 
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from visiting icebergs that bottle 
up the entrance. All along the 
coast, bights, and “ tickles” 
(narrow inlets) were unwilling 
hosts of frigid guests, while inside 
the crews of fishing schooners 
fretted and fumed as they thought 
helplessly of the fish they could 
not reach. At one insignificant 
harbour the fishermen were toiling 
hopelessly to pull a small schooner 
over a berg into the open water 
beyond; for to be locked in 


A ridge-shaped berg. 


during the fishing season means a starving winter. 
All the time we were in the open our course was 
governed by icebergs. At night, unless the 
moon is bright, no boat dare move ; and day or 
night no chance is taken with the slightest fog. 
For fog is always thickest around an iceberg. 
The solidity of the iceberg that can, even in 
Southern waters, withstand the impact of a 
forty-thousand-ton-weight steamer, is impressive 
enough. A more intimate acquaintance mak 
one wonder that any steamer could float five 
minutes after the shock. Anything man could 
build would crush itself to kindling-wood and 
scrap-iron against the smallest iceberg. And 
yet that towering cliff of apparently solid ice 
may be as delicately balanced and as sensitive 
as a watch-spring. The whistle of a passing 


steamer sometimes breaks off 
huge enough to sink a boat. 
and then a vessel must 
chance of passage close to a bei 
and the disturbance of its p 
may tear off pieces that rattle 
upon the decks or fall more § 
in irresistible masses, after the bo 
has reached safety. Itisa venture 
no captain risks needlessly. = 
One of the main dangers in the 
proximity of an iceberg is its 
known extent beneath the wah 


It is told that the passengers of 
steamboat on the Newfoundland 
coast successfully importuned the ~ 
captain to approach an iceberg for 
a rns: paces While still 
apparently sufficiently distant for 
safety some movement in the water 
or natural decay acted upon the 
berg, and it split apart. Instantly 
it began to readjust its balance. The tremendous 
masses beneath the water steadily rose as the 
pieces swung over, and one wide-extending ledge 
came up beneath the boat. ‘‘ What shall we do 
now?” inquired a tourist. ‘‘Get down on your 
knees,” was the terse reply of the captain. But 
the great wave from the tumbling ice swept down 
on the boat and washed it to safety. 

The collapse of an iceberg spreads danger to 
great distances. It may be too far distant to 
threaten a craft itself, but the wave it raises will 
swamp the largest boat in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

An unusual iceberg anchored itself outside 
the harbour at St. John’s one summer. Two 
boys in a row-boat pulled through the bottle- 
neck entrance of the Narrows and brought up 
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close to the glittering ice. Just 
at that time the sun had almost 
completed its work. As the boys 
watched, the pinnacles. slid apart 
and fell tumbling into the sea. 
The wave they raised rushed into 
the harbour and tore boats miles 
away from their moorings. 

The boys did not return, and 
friends set out with little hope of 
finding even a fragment of the 
boat, and returned to mourn. The 
following day a fisherman leaving 
the harbour thought he heard 
weak shouts high up on the face 
of Signal Point, and, looking, saw 
a waving arm, Away up there 
they found boat and boys, and a 
man had to be let down the face 


This berg had been aground and wasting away for a whole summer when the picture was taken.” 
Photo. Holloway, St. John's, Newfoundland. 
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of the cliff by a rope to take the lads to safety. 
The wave that had created such havoc within 
the harbour had lifted the boat and deposited 
it high and dry ona ledge of the five-hundred- 
foot cliff ! 

Coming up the coast of Labrador—and note 
that “up”? on the coast of Labrador means 
going South—the captain called me in anticipa- 
tion of seeing a huge iceberg passed during the 
night on the down trip. It was said to be the 
largest iceberg seen on the coast that summer, 
and therefore worth photographing. At the 
stern of the boat a moving-picture machine was 
in readiness to picture it to the world. Far off 
against the precipitous shore, its tall peaks over- 
topping the cliffs and jutting to the sky, it lay 
grounded, reflecting the sun with blinding 
radiance. Suddenly we became aware that a 
new peak had slowly come into view. And then 
we held our breath, for the entire mass seemed 
to burst to pieces and disappear into the water. 
A wave leaped up, and we could see it strike the 
cliff and dash towards its summit. For many 
seconds the water was a foaming, tumbling 
waste, with not a particle of ice in sight. Then 
there shot up in the midst of it a white peak, 
rising higher and higher, and then another and 
still another. They came into view hundreds 
of yards from where the original berg had been ; 
and all about the waves were crested with pieces 
of every size and shape. Even as we passed 
carefully through the grating fragments the 
water was still agitated. We had been treated 
to what is an unusual sight even on “ the 


Labrador ’’—the death and re-birth of an 1ce- 
berg. 

In the sunlight there is a colour-play about an 
iceberg that defies description and the camera. 
The ice, we know, is colourless, or at the best 
blue-white. But about an iceberg gleaming in 
the sun there is an aureole of green and blue and 
white, of gold and silver, of light and shadow. 
Streaks of colour and light run up and down and 
across, according to the angle of the sun and the 
slant of the icy strata and its hardness. In the 
direct sunlight the glare is like a searchlight, but 
immediately adjoining there may be a depth of 
shadow that seems jet black by contrast ; and 
every tone is as cold as steel. Under the brilliant 
Labrador moon the berg glitters and gleams, 
magnificent but fearsome. 

Its shapes are even more varied. Seldom 
does it take the regular, blocklike form of the 
one stranded near Battle Harbour. In iceberg- 
dom that was something of a freak. Most 
frequently it projects from the water in a rough, 
wide angle, the peak rounded off by the sun. 
Many of them, however, rise in peaks and corners, 
irregular and jagged, but never resembling in 
the slightest detail the popular sketches we see 
of them—a mass of steeples of ridiculous regu- 
larity. Some resemble churches, with one or 
two steeples, while the whole animal kingdom 
may be read into others. One big fellow we 
sage certainly approached the lion in shape. 

ts rounded head rose eighty feet from the water, 
and a channel beneath it formed the front and 
hind legs. Another animal-like shape stood close 


Icebergs stranded close inshore. 
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in to shore, giving the appearance of stretching 
its neck to peer over the rocky cliffs into the 
interior of Labrador. One popular photograph 
of an iceberg, by the way, with a large steamer 
seemingly at rest in a gigantic archway, must be 
credited to photographic art. The steamer is 
really miles beyond the iceberg, whose topmost 
peak is not so high as the ship's masthead. 
From the tops of the icebergs there frequently 
tumble veritable rivers. Up there the sun melts 
the surface into a lake, which gradually eats its 


that makes its way down the coast five hundred 
miles towards Cape Chidley has never met with 
an accident,* but the captain is none the more 
reckless for that. It is the little fishing schooners 
that suffer, in the early spring and late fall. 
They escape the icebergs ; their very lightness 
and the vigilance of their crews save them. But 
the ice pursues them relentlessly in the shape of 
crowding “ growlers” and floes, that thrust 
them impatiently on the rocky shores and leave 
them to their death, or crush them in their 


A fishing schooner among the floes. 


way through its banks and tumbles into the sea. 
The picturesque waterfall, varying in size 
from a rainbow spray to a torrent, throws a 
new glint of radiance over the ice. From 
unseen holes streams spout and gush, giving 
a relieving touch of life to the appalling dignity 
of the iceberg. 

The Labrador coast is not a route for casual 
steamer travel, but it presents to the occasional 
visitor sights entirely its own. The one steamer 
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irresistible grip and send them heartlessly to the 
bottom in numbers the world never knows. The 
ice, that to the tourist along the coast is a thing 
to wonder at and admire, is to these hardy 
toilers an ever-present menace that, sooner or 
later, takes its toll of human life. 


* It is a strange coincidence that, on the very day this was being 
written, the Zavernore, the buat referred to, was forced on the 
tucks by the crowding ice and sank, The passengers were landed 


safely, although safety on the inhospitable coast of 


brador is very 
closely akin to starvation.—THE AUTHOR. 
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DODGING DEATH. 

THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL 
By VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 

ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIELD 


If there is such a thing as luck, the hero of this narrative has his full 
Losing his balance on the tenth storey of a lofty building, 
Sydney Wright fell a hundred and fifty feet, escaping with a few scratches 

and bruises —surely one of the closest shaves on record 


share of it. 


Sea HERE is a young man in Sydney, 
Australia, to-day—Sydney Wright, 
a builder's labourer—who recently 
experienced one of the most remark- 
able escapes from death ever 
chronicled. He was fixing a scaffold on the 
tenth storey of a very lofty building in Bridge 
Street, Sydney, when he lost his balance and 
went hurtling down towards the roadway far 
below. Everybody expected to see him dashed 
to atoms, but hy marvellous good fortune, after 
falling a hundred and fifty feet, he dropped into 
a cluster of telephone wires, caught hold of them, 
scrambled along to a pole, and slid down to the 
pavement. 

After this narrow escape he actually went back 
to his work, but presently “ came over dizzy,” 
and, accompanied by a policeman, walked to the 
Sydney Hospital. Here it was found that, 
apart from a few cuts and bruises on legs, arms, 
and head, and a general feeling of shakiness, he 
was quite uninjured and in no need of medical 
treatment. In a very few days, in fact, Wright 
was fit for work again. 

This astonishing affair was fully reported by 
the Sydney Evening News, which interviewed 
Wright at his home in Great Buckingham Street, 
Redfern, and other well-known journals. 
Wright’s own story of his remarkable experience 
is as follows. 


It was my first day on the job. I’d been out 
of work for a month—drifting round Sydney for 
four weeks looking for a billet—and on the very 
day I got a start this business happened ! 

I went to work first thing in the morning. It 
was a lofty new building in Bridge Street, being 
erected for Messrs. Birt and Co. I tackled the 
job with a will, for it was quite a change after 
being idle for so long. In the afternoon I was 
put on erecting scaffolds. I was up ten storeys— 
about a hundred and fifty-five feet above the 
footpath—and before I got busy I had a look 
down into the street. I noticed the telephone 
wires that later saved my life, and it occurred 


ESCAPE. 


The building on which Wright was 
working at the time of his aocideni—- 
The places where he fell from the 
scaffold and where he hit the tele- 
érapb-wires are indicated by crosses. 


Sydney Wright, whose remark- 
able escape from death is here 
related. 


to me, just in a casual 
sort of way, that they 
might come in handy 
if a man happened to 
fall. I little thought 
that before very long 
I should be dashing 
down head-first 
towards those same 
wires ! 

Well, I was up on 
the scaffold, with my 
back towards the 
street, and had started 
to nail a board on to 
an upright, when I 
realized that the post 
wasn’t firm enough. 
I took it between my 
knees and was about 
to hammer at it when 
all of a sudden the 
top of the post shifted 
outwards and I lost 
my balance. 

I couldn’t do any- 
thing to save myself ; 
I just had to go over. 
Fortunately, however, 
I kept my head. I 
dropped my hammer 
and grabbed at the 
post as a forlorn hope, 
but it came with me, 
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and the next instant I felt myself going. I was 
on the outside edge of the scaffold, and as I 
slipped back into space I thought again of those 
telephone wires far below. 

They offered a bare chance of life. I knew 
that if I dropped straight down I should be 


“*I couldn't do anything to save myself; I just had to go over,” 


smashed to pieces. But those wires might 
break my fall. 

All this passed through my mind in the very 
act of falling, and as I toppled backwards from 
the scaffold I pushed off from the edge with my 
toes in the hope of reaching them. At the same 
time I twisted 
myself around, so 
that I could see 
where I was 
going, and hurled 
the post that I 
had been clutch- 
ing into the street. 
These violent 
movements 
caused me to turn 
a complete somer- 
sault in the air, 
but I was now 
looking where I 
was going, and 
that contented 
me. I wouldn't 
have liked to 
have dropped 
down with my 
face towards the 
sky ; I had a sort 
of idea I could 
pick out where to 
fall. You may not 
believe it, but I 
had my wits about 
me all the time, 
and knew practi- 
cally everything 
that was going on 
around me. I 
could see the 
workmen on the 
building, I noticed 
the people walk- 
ing in the streets, 
and I could hear 
them _ shouting 
out. 

What did the 
fall feel like? It 
was wonderful— 
glorious ! I really 
couldn’t describe 
it; it was such a 
strange mixture 
of sensations. 
But, oddly 
enough, I wasn’t 
afraid — not in 
the least. Though 
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I,knew . was travelling fast, the drop seemed 
to take a tremendous time. Of course, it 
only lasted a few seconds, but it seemed like an 
hour. 

I cannot explain it, but all the time I was 
dropping I reckoned T had a chance ; I never 
expected to get killed. I could see myself right 
over those telephone wires, and they were swiftly 
coming up to meet me. I felt certain } had a 
chance, and I was hopeful even when I saw the 
men down below getting ready to gather up what 
was left of me. 

Then there came the bump. I hit the wires— 
I think with my head and shoulders—and some 
of them snapped under my weight. My head 
went right through them, but my legs caught, 
tangled, and in a twinkling I got a hold with my 
hands. ‘ 

Even then, however, I wasn’t out of the wood. 
I was frightened of causing a short circuit, or 
something of the kind—I don’t know anything 
about electricity—and I moved very carefully. 
The fellows down below, wildly excited, yelled 
to me to stop where I was, but the wires weren't 
comfortable enough, and I thought I might fall 
into the road. So I scrambled along to the post 
and slid down to the footpath. 

You should have seen the fuss they made of 
me! One of the boys told me that “ the devil 
always took care of his own.” . Maybe he was 
right, but I wasn't worrying about that just then. 
I felt all right, but just a bit shakv. 

There was a huge crowd round in no time, for 
hundreds of people, it seems, had seen me fall, 
and they came running from all directions. 


They were amazed to see me alive and able to 
walk. 

I wasn't a bit sore. and after a few minutes I 
went back to the building. I climbed up to the 
scaffold again, and was going to start my job 
once more, when they made me come in; they 
said I'd done enough for one day. Shortly after 
that I came over very dizzy. My limbs felt sore, 
and I had a sensation of sickness, so a policeman 
went with me to the hospital. 

They found some cuts and bruises, but nothing 
calling for treatment, and they told me to go 
home and rest. 

Curiously enough, my accident was practically 
foretold. On the Sunday night I was playing 
about with a pack of cards at home, and a friend 
of mine killed time by “ telling my fortune.” 
Being dark, I was represented by the Jack of 
spades, and almost every time the cards were 
shuffled the Jack showed up with the ace of 
spades upside down on one side and the nine of 
spades on the other. That, said my friend, was 
a sure sign of sickness or death—and the prophecy 
came very near proving true. I suppose a pack 
of cards can't deal with such things as telephone 
wires! I thought of the prophecy just before 
I fell. 


People with a superstitious turn of mind will 
be interested to know that Wright was born with 
a ‘‘caul” over his face, and so, according to an 
ancient belief very popular’ among sailors, is 
immune from death by accident. He has twice 
been nearly drowned, but the fall here described 
is likely to remain his closest shave- 


MILLY’S HOBBY. 
By MRS. M. GERARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GILLETT, RI. 


Another amusing story from the Indian coffee plantations, showing how a young wife cured her 


husband of a distressing fondness for thinking and talking nothing but “shop.” 


quite true,” writes Mrs, Gerard. 


“The story is 


“All the people concerned were near neighbours of mine, but for 


bvious reasons I have altered the names.” 


HEN Milly Fortescue became engaged 
to Jack Durham, the district, almost 
with one accord. said, ** Poor girl!” 
Personally, I said,‘ Not at all,” for 
I knew that Milly, for all her grace 

and beauty and charm of manner, was also 


endowed with a strength of will which left me, 


with the firm conviction that she could be 
trusted to train her husband in the way he ought 
to go. 


It was not that there was anything really 


wrong with Jack’s moral character. He was, on 
the contrary, a pillar of rectitude and virtue. 
He was, moreover, a most successful coffee 
planter, and the owner of a large and flourishing 
estate—in short, an eligible parti from every 
point of view. The sole grievous fault he 
possessed, in the eves of the district, was his 
perpetual habit of talking “ shop,” and although 
this, in a community of planters, should not be 
regarded as a criminal offence, there are, of 
course, limits. 
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It was certainly undeniable that in all his 
undertakings Jack seemed to be favoured of the 
gods. He always got good blossom showers, 
when they passed less fortunate people by. 
His crops invariably exceeded the estimate. His 
nurseries surpassed everyone else’s. His coolie 
labour was always efficient, his “ supplies ” never 
failed. 

Ordinary mortals endowed with such blessings 
would have accorded at least a little of the credit 
to a benign Providence, but Jack’s complacence 
in the matter made it obvious that he regarded 
his success as solely due to his own superior 
methods of cultivation, and his passion for dis- 
cussing coffee topics in general, and praising up 
his own estate in particular, did not serve to 
endear him to his fellow-planters. It was there- 
fore inevitable that he should be regarded as 
an ineffable bore. Of course, Milly was not to 
know this, seeing they got engaged almost 
immediately she came out from home, for Jack, 
speedily falling under the spell of her witchery 
and charm, lost no time in declaring himself, 
and Milly, doubtless attracted by his personal 
worth, and perhaps not a little by his affluence, 
accepted him. 

During the three months of their engagement 
Jack was never known to breathe the word 
“ coffee.” His conversation, instead, took the 


having her perfections dinned into their ears 
during a game of billiards at the club to sub- 
mitting patiently to grandfatherly advice as 
to how coffee should be grown. 

When the padre from Madras paid his annual 
visit they were married with much pomp and 
ceremony, and we gave them an exuberant 
send-off in a thing like a bathing-machine drawn 
by a pair of cream-coloured bullocks with jingling 
bells, which was to convey them down to the 
West Coast. 

On their return from the honeymoon we met 
them almost daily at the club tennis courts, 
and we all voted Jack’s behaviour perfection. 
He was still at the stage when he watched his 
wife’s every movement with adoring eyes, and 
after tennis was over, instead of going into the 
club to ram his views on coffee down the throats 
of a suffering audience, he meekly and dutifully 
drove his wife home. Men smiled indulgently, 
and said they’d never have believed that a mere 
woman could have weaned him so completely 
from his boring habits, and, of course, I said, 
with calm superiority, that I’d told’ them so. 

It was about a month later that Peter and 
I dined with the Durhams, Milly and myself 
being the only ladies among a company of men. 
With the soup our host introduced the topic 
of patent manures. From thence onward “‘coffee 


“One night when she was deep in the most thrilling part ot ‘Paracelsus’ he yawned in her face.” 


form of rhapsodical allusions to Milly’s trans- 
cendent charms, for he had caught the fever 
badly, and was even more blatantly silly under 
its influence than most men. But people, 
knowing it to be only a temporary insanity, 
bore up cheerfully under it. Besides, Milly was 
a general favourite, and men infinitely preferred 


“in for their full share of discussion. 


talk” was in full blast, mealy bug, leaf rot, 
pulping machines, and coolie labour all coming 
Milly sat 
silently at the head of her table, her usual 
expression of sparkling gaiety giving place to 
one of weary boredom, and when we got into the 
drawing-room she asked gloomily if I didn’t 
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think her husband was a fearful bore, and why 
had no one ever told her he had not two ideas 
in his head beyond his beastly coffee bushes ? 
Of course, I tried to cheer her up by saying that 
he was a most worthy person in all other respects, 
and that it simply rested with herself to firmly 
discourage this one weakness. Milly shook her 
head sadly, and said she feared it was all quite, 
quite hopeless. At first she had tried to lift 
his thoughts out of 
their earthy groove 
on to a more intel- 
lectual plane, and 
she started to read 
Browning to him in 
the evenings, but 
one night when she 
was deep in the 
most thrilling part 
of “ Paracelsus ”’ he 
yawned loudly in 
her face, and said 
he hoped the ten 
carts of fish manure 
he had ordered 
from the West 
Coast would arrive 
next morning. After 
that she gave up 
trying to improve 
his mind as hope- 
less, and she really 
did find life rather 
dreary sometimes, 
living in such an 
isolated spot, and 
so far from home 
and friends. 

The poor girl looked so sad and tearful that 
I felt quite sorry for her, and it was then I 
suggested her taking up some hobby to fill her 
life. She seemed quite keen on the idea, and 
when the men appeared she eagerly invited 
suggestions. One man suggested photography, 
another gardening, and silly old Peter, my 
husband, said that for his own part he thought 
a pet mongoose or a monkey, or even a bulbul, 
were all most satisfying creatures with which 
to fill one’s life. Milly thanked them graciously 
for their hints, and said she'd give them her 
careful consideration. Then we sat down to 
bridge, and when we left, Milly, who seemed much 
more cheerful, having won three rupees, kissed 
me effusively, and said she’d let me know all 
about her hobby. 

Six weeks passed before we saw the Durhams 
again, for the monsoon had burst in the interval, 
and put a stop to visiting for a time. With the 
first break in the rains came an invitation from 


“Jack Durham sat at the foot of his table, looking like poor, 
miserable, crushed worm.” 


Milly to a tiffin party. I had meanwhile forgotten 
all about the hobby I had urged her to take up, 
but no sooner had we arrived than it became 
glaringly apparent what her entire interests were 
centred in, for she immediately burst into a torrent 
of animated talk about cocks and hens. She said 
she couldn't think why we didn't all go in for 
them, as they were really most intelligent things, 
and had already brought an unspeakable joy and 
interest into her 
otherwise cheerless 
life. At table she 
gave no one else a 
chance of talking, 
for she was simply 
bursting with  in- 
formation and 
advice as to how 
we should bring up 
our fowls, quoting 
largely from the 
Poultry Farmer, a 
periodical she took 
in to assist her in 
the pursuit of her 
hobby. Peter, who 
sat next to Milly, 
hung upon her 
every word, as if 
cocks and_ hens 
were the only things 
in this wide world 
worth bestowing a 
thought upon. But 
then Milly has the 
most lovely be- 
seeching violet eyes 
which have a per- 
fectly hypnotic effect upon Peter, and so he 
listened with entranced interest to her gravely- 
delivered advice as to what remedies to apply 
to a fowl afflicted with the gapes, and the averaze 
number of egys a healthy and right-minded bird 
should produce in a year. Then she told us how 
she only went in for genuine English fowls, not 
the miserable bazaar moorght, and how she called 
them each by name, after the people they had 
belonged to. She said her pet cock was called 
Mr. O'Dowd, because he had been presented to 
her by a charming Irish planter who lived on 
the next estate ; that she had a Mrs. Pereira, and 
a Mrs. da Silva, and a Mrs. Rozario, all named 
after the Eurasian women she had bought 
them from. It was really all the most fearful 
twaddle, and by the time tiffin was over I felt 
quite worn out with boredom. 

Jack Durham sat at the foot of his table, 
looking like a poor, miserable, crushed worm 
who has no further interest in life, and I felt 
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so sorry for him that I began to talk about patent 
manures, which quite cheered him up. After 
tiffin he summoned up enough courage to invite 
the men to walk round the estate and inspect 
his new clearing. But here Milly interposed. 
She said the inspection of her hen-run would be 
much more interesting to their guests, as they 
could see a coffee estate at their own homes any 
day of the week. Besides, poor Mrs. Rozario 
was hanging her wings, and Peter had promised 
to administer a few drops of brandy, which, 
according to the Poultry Farmer, was the 
correct course to pursue. So we all meekly 
followed like lambs to gaze upon the things that 
had converted Milly from a woman of gay 
and sparkling wit into a most deadly bore. 
When we were solemnly ushered into the hen 
run, I may say at once that I had never set 
eyes upon such a 
dreary and dis- 
reputable collection 
of creatures. I must 
make an exception, 
however, in the case 
of Mr. O’Dowd, for 
he would have been 
an ornament to any 
poultry yard, and as 
he strutted proudly 
about the genuine- 
ness of his English 
origin was unmistak- 
able. All the rest, 
however, were as 
plainly half-caste as 
their late owners. 
The invalid, Mrs. 
Rozario, who stood 
dejectedly on one 
leg, certainly looked 
as if life held no 
further joys for her, 
but presently Milly 
made a grab at her, 
and a few seconds 
later there was my 
poor dear Peter, 
whom I had quite 
thought didn’t know 
a hen from a duck, 
pouring drops of 
comfort into Mrs. 
Rozario’s inside with 
the firm and decisive air of a professional. The 
men watched the spectacle with sympathetic 
interest, and they cheered Peter’s efforts with such 
remarks as “‘ Good old Peter; keep it up, old 
chap,” until our host, unable to bear it any 
longer, hurriedly left the scene, and walked back 


“Drops of comfort.” 


tg the bungalow in gloomy disgust. Personally 
I was quite glad when it was time for us to 
leave, for I had never spent a more boring 
day in all my life, though Peter said he’d enjoyed 
every moment of it, that Mrs. Durham was a 
“dashed nice little woman,” and that he liked 
to encourage her in her enthusiasm. 

All this happened on the Wednesday. Early 
on Friday afternoon, as we were sitting on the 
veranda, Milly cantered up the drive, and before 
Peter had time to help her off her horse she 
waved her hand and said gaily, ‘‘ They’re all 
dead and gone!” 

“Who ?” said Peter, looking rather scared. 

“The fowls, of course—Mrs. Rozario and Mrs. 
Pereira and all the rest of them, and I never felt 
so relieved in all my life.” 

Peter looked considerably taken aback. 

“ But I thought 
you liked ’em,” he 
said, with a puzzled 
air. 

“ Liked them?” 
Milly echoed, eyeing 
Peter with wither- 
ing scorn, as she 
settled herself com- 
fortably in a ham- 
mock chair. ‘“ Dear 
Mr. G——, what 
sane being could 
ever lavish any affec- 
tion’ upon such 
dreary and abso- 
lutely unintelligent 


creatures as cocks 
and hens? Just tell 
me that.” 


Peter did not 
venture a reply, but 
sank back into his 
long arm-chair 
utterly crushed, and 
with the air of a 
man who gives the 
whole thing up. 
Milly, who evidently 
considered him un- 
worthy of any 
further notice, 
turned to me and 
volubly furnished 
particulars. 

“ Yesterday,” she said, ‘‘ Ramaswamy, the 
cook, came with a very long face, and said, 
“A jackal done eat it up all missus’s fowls.’ 
A thrill of foy shot through and through me, and 
I thought what a nice accommodating creature 
that jackal was, and hoped he, wouldn’t get 
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indlgestion after so colossal a meal. I rushed 
along to Jack’s office, trying hard to feign a 
sadness I was far from feeling, and sobbed out 
the news of the tragedy on his shoulder. Jack 
was most sweet and sympathetic, and said he 
was beastly sorry, though in that I knew he 
told a story. He stroked my hair very gently, 
and said that for 

his own part he 

didn’t approve of 

fowls as a hobby. 

They seemed to 

affect my health 

and spirits to a most 

alarming extent, and { 
instead of being gay 
and lively as for- 
merly, I had become 
so dull and so much 
engrossed in cocks 
and hens, that he 
often thought our 
visitors must have 
become terribly 
bored with the sub- 
ject. Of course, he 
said, it might be 
that the climate was 
beginning to dis- 
agree with me, and 
if it was the climate =~ | 
he was quite willing 

to sell out and go ; 1 
home, and live on 
a small holding or 
something, and grow 
turnips and things. 
It would be a 
much healthier 
life than breeding half-caste hens out here. 
Wasn’t it sweet and self-denying of Jack to 
offer to sell his estate, in which he is so absolutely 
wrapped up? I was so touched that I simply 
wept floods of tears—-real ones this time. I told 
him it wasn’t the climate, and that I didn’t want 
any more hens, but would try to take a little 
more interest in his work in future, which quite 
cheered him up. Men, poor darlings, are all like 
that. When they ride their own hobbies to death 
they never realize how boring they can be, but 
when we take up a thing and talk of it unceasingly 
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they think it’s hysteria, or the climate, or because 
we haven’t got any babies. Well, I must be off 
now. I promised to ride out with Jack after 
tea to inspect the new clearing, which he says 
is a miracle of perfection, and quite the best 
that has ever been opened in the district.” 

When Milly had settled herself in her saddle 
and Peter was 
arranging her habit, 
she said :— 

“T really am 
glad the wretched 
things are gone. It 
became such an 
awful strain, learn- 
ing pages and pages 
of the Pouliry 
Farmer by heart. 
until at last I used 
to repeat it in my 
sleep, so Jack says. 
And dear Mr.G——. 
do let me wam you 
against taking up 
hens as a_ hobby. 
In point of dullness 
they really are the 
limit.” 

With that she 
whipped up her 
horse and trotted 
briskly away. 

Peter’s sole com- 
Ment upon the 
affair was that for 
his own part he 
never pretended to 
understand the com- 
plexity of women, 
and at his time of life he wasn’t going to 
bother to try. 

As for Milly, she told me quite confidentially 
a long time afterwards that her plan worked 
beautifully, and whenever Jack got a bad attack 
of talking ‘‘ shop” she could stop it at once by 
saying wistfully that she wished the jackal 
hadn’t been so greedy after all, as she sometimes 
felt so lonely without her hens. Thereupon he 
would promptly change the conversation, and 
feverishly suggest a couple of weeks’ change to 
some gay hill station as a panacea for dullness. 
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Europe’s “ Wild West 
three hundred square 
horses, sheep, cattle, 
Hungarian equivalents 


level, fertile plain, 
covering an area of 
some three hundred 
square miles, situ- 
ated in that part of 
Hungary known as 
the Alféld, or Low- 
lands. Here, for the 
best part of the year, 
immense herds of cattle and hogs, flocks of 
sheep, and hundreds of horses roam at will, 
tended by an organized body of cowboys, 
shepherds, and swineherds, whose mode of 
life is the most primitive and interesting to 
be found anywhere in Hungary. 

To reach the Hortobigy it is necessary to 
go to Debreczen—five hours from Budapest 
by express train—whence a branch rail- 
way may be taken to the plain. I came 
to Debreczen from the capital, bringing with 
me a letter to the proprietor of one of the 
hotels, containing a 


= 
The head of the speclal police 
who patrol the Hortobagy. 


special plea for help 
on 


and assistance 
my behalf. 


— EUROPE’S 
“WILD WEST.” 


By A. W. CUTLER. 


is the great Hungarian Hortobdgy, a vast plain 
miles in extent, whereon enormous herds of 
and pigs are reared. Here may be seen the 
of the cowboy, the sheep-herder, and the range- 


rider, while the plain itself is for all the world like the Western prairies. 
Mr. Cutler gives an interesting description of his visit to this little- 
known region, illustrating his article with his 


own very striking 
photographs. 


Arrived at this hotel I presented my letter, 
and shortly afterwards a young Hungarian, 
speaking more English than he modestly laid 
claim to, was introduced to me. He, in turn, 
introduced me to a friend of his, a doctor, a 
man of considerable standing and influence, 
through whom I met other influential gentle- 
men. All this resulted in my being escorted 
to the town-hall, where the Mayor gave his 
sanction to my visit to the Hortobigy, an 
interpreter was secured to accompany me, 
and I was told that the expenses incident to 
the trip would be paid by the tewn. In short 
I was to consider myself a guest of the 
municipality !_ Is there any other country in 
the world where an absolute stranger, the 
merest bird of passage, would have been 
accorded such treatment ? 

We took the evening train that day out to 
the plain, the idea being to spend the night 
at the Hortobigy Inn—the only house of its 
kind on the plain—and then devote the whole 
of the next day to seeing as much as possible. 
The train stopped about a mile from 
Debreczen, and we were here joined by the 
Chief of Police of the Hortobigy, for the 

plain is patrolled by a special police force. 
I had met the chief at the town-hall’ in 
the morning, and 
although he could not 


One of the carts in which visitors are taken over the plains. 
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speak a word of English he showed me much 
kindness. 

It was dark long before we arrived at our 
destination. Two hours passed, and then, a 
great distance away, I saw the flickering 
flame of a fire; then another and another, 
but always far apart. These, I gathered, 
were the fires of the cowboys and cattlemen 
out on the plain, and so it proved, 

At last we arrived at our station, and a 
short walk brought us to the inn—a long, 
one-storeyed, whitewashed building. Here we 
were greeted by a terrific chorus of barking, 
and several enormous dogs rushed out at our 
approach. I have never seen larger dogs ; 
they were bigger than mastiffs and snow 
white, and in the fitful light of a pale moon 
they looked for all the world like Polar bears. 

It was now quite late, so after a light meal 
my interpreter and I retired for the night. 

We arose early next morning, and before 
breakfast I took a stroll about the premises. 
There were several farm build- 
ings close to the old inn, which 
was situated right on the plain. 
Behind the inn the land had 
been cultivated, and a fairly 
good road under an avenue of 
trees led to the railway-station, 
but all around so far as one 
could see lay the apparently 
illimitable plain, with here and 
there, on the horizon, a thin 
fringe of trees. I now dis- 
covered that the railway ran 
through the heart of the plain. 

About half a mile from the 
inn two boys were driving before 
them a large flock of geese. I 
started off to photograph them, 
but had not gone far before 
my interpreter came running 
after me. Two of the immense 
white dogs were close by, and 
my good friend feared that they 


Horses grazing on the Hortobégy—There are usually 


might attack me, being an entire stranger 
to them. But they only gave vent to a few 
more deep-throated barks. 

Centuries ago many villages were to be 
seen on the plain, but now no traces of them 
remain. The inhabitants, it is said, were 
swept off by cholera. The parts of the plain 
where these villages once thrived still go by 
their names. One of them was called Mata. 
It is only a mile or two from the inn, and the 
official buildings of the Hortobigy are 
situated here. The chief of police and his 
men live at Mata, and it appears to be a sort 
of unwritten rule that all visitors must first 
report here before going about the plain. 
From this point come the carts on which 
guests are taken around. 

Shortly after breakfast our cart, which had 
been previously ordered, rumbled up. It was 


a long vehicle, drawn by two horses and 
driven- by a regular cowboy. The body of 
the cart was made of basketwork ; the wheels 


A shepherd and his flock—Notice the prairic- 
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several hundred, including many valuable racers. 


were apparently kept in place by stout pieces 
of wood riveted to the axle-poles and the 
sides of the cart. 

Our Jehu wore an ordinary jacket, but his 
trousers, which hung loosely, were extremely 
wide ; they must have measured fully three 
feet round at the bottom. These trousers 
came midway between knee and ankle. High 
Wellington boots were worn, and another 
distinctive item of dress was a low, round, 
soft felt hat, similar to that worn by clergymen. 

We now took our places in the cart and 
were soon rattling over the plain towards 
Mata. Straw had been piled up in the centre 
of the cart high enough to form a seat. My 
companion had no difficulty in retaining his 
equilibrium, but so rough was the going that 
it was all I could do to prevent myself and 
my cameras from being pitched out. 

In a few moments we crossed a bridge over 
a stream—the Hortobigy River—and_ the 
only one running through the plain. Nothing 


like appearance of the landscape, 


now lay between us and Mata, which point 
was duly reached. Arrived here we only 
stopped long enough to send in word that we 
were passing. 

On our way to Mata we had seen nothing ; 
the whole plain might have been absolutely 
deserted, but, the “ official visit” over, we 
headed for another section, and presently 
spied, far off on the horizon, some moving 
objects. These were pointed out to the 
driver, who at once said they were horses— 
to me they looked like ants—and off we sped 
towards them at full gallop. I can recom- 
mend a ride in one of these carts to anybody 
suffering from a sluggish liver. 

As we neared the herd I requested that 
speed should be slackened to avoid the 
possibility of the horses becoming excited 
and running off. The photograph repro- 
duced above gives a pretty good idea of what 
we saw. The hor: it will be noted, are 
tended by a solitary herder, who has hobbled 
his s‘eed, and is slowly follow- 
ing the horses on foot. A very 
fine grade of horse is bred on 
the Hortobigy. Racing animals 
belonging to the rich men of 
Debreczen are bred and reared 
here, and many of these horses 
fetch high prices when sold. 

A word about the men who 
take care of the horses may 
prove of interest. They are 
called csikés, and stand first in 
the social rank of the Horto- 
bigy. As horsemen they can- 
not be excelled. They can ride 
the wildest, most spirited horse 
without a saddle, and are past- 
masters in the use of the 
panyva, or lasso. In 1848-9. 
in the Hungarian war for 
liberty. they joined forces with 
the much- feared Alexander 
Rozsa and pursued the 
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Austrians and Russians armed with nothing got outandafter 
but their lassos, which they threw from great considerable 
distances with such extraordinary skill and manoeuvring 
precision that large numbers of the enemy managed to 
were torn from their saddles and disabled secure a photo- 
before they could protect themselves. graph. 


The cattle 
were tended by 
a cowboy, who 
wore the same 
dress as our 
driver, plus a 
very heavy 


One of the curious wells of the district. 


It will always be a matter of regret to me 
that I was unable to secure a picture of one of 
these fellows wielding the lasso. It is still 
used, of course, but try as I would I could 
not get my interpreter to arrange such a 
picture for me. He said it frightened the 
horses, and was now forbidden by head- 
quarters. 

After leaving the csiké and his horses we 
went to a part where he had informed us we 
should find a large herd of cattle. This was 
some distance off, but in due time we got 
there, and very interesting it was. These 
cattle had immense sweeping horns, and were 
rather scared of the camera. It was hopeless 
trying to follow them about in the cart, so I 


A Hortobigy cowboy and his dog—The gorgeous overcoat is made of wool, and the sleeves are never used. 
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A flock of geese. 


overcoat with a sailor collar, made of wool 
dyed yellow, and beautifully decorated with 
curious designs and scrollwork in wools of 
many colours. The coat was held on by 
means of a short wide strap, which buckled 
in front, the arms of the coat hanging empty. 
This is a very ancient custom, the arms of an 
overcoat never being used. I secured a 
photograph of this man and his dog, from 
whose neck a thick bit of wood hung suspended 
by a chain. This, I learned, was placed 
there with a view to discouraging a tendency 
to wander. 

The cowboy seemed to resent being photo- 
graphed, but probably it was simply my 
interpretation of his independent spirit. All 
Hungarians are proud and independent, but 
nowhere is this characteristic more marked 
than in the men of the Hortobigy. An 
amusing story, illustrating this trait, is told. 
Some years ago the Emperor Francis Joseph 
visited the Hortobagy, and was shown a ound 
by the head cstk@, who treated his distinguished 
guest with about as scant ceremony as he 
“might have accorded to one of his mates. 
This rather irritated the Emperor, who finally 
inquired, somewhat testily, ‘* Do you know 
who I am?” 

“Certainly,” replied the man; ‘ but what 
of that ? We have shown Kossuth around !”’ 

Kossuth, of course, was the great Hungarian 
patriot, as good a man as the Emperor, and 
perhaps better according to local opinion, 
while the csiké, in turn, thought he was as 
good as either of them ! 

A very striking feature of the Hortobiagy is 
the wells which dot the plain in every direction, 
These are used for watering the cattle, and, 
viewed from a distance, the high poles and 
long well-sweeps which mark the locaticn of 


the wells give the general impression of the 
masts of so many ships idly floating on a 
becalmed ocean. The wells are needed 
chiefly in summer, when the great heat dries 
up the various pools and ponds. Then the 
cowboys have to work hard at drawing water 
for the thirsty beasts and cattle. On an 
average there are five hundred horses,seventeen 
thousand head of cattle, three thousand hogs, 
and about thirty thousand sheep feeding on 
the plain, from which it may be gathered 
that this job is decidedly a strenuous one. 
Our cart is seen at one of the wells, which 
gives a good idea of what they look like and 
how the water is drawn. 

All this livestock, by the way, belongs to 
the citizens of Debreczen, who pay for the 
privilege of having them tended. They 
remain here until the icy winds and storms 
of winter make life on the plain impossible, 
when they are driven home for the season. 
No matter how many sheep or cows there 
may be at pasture, they are all known. To 
the casual onlooker all sheep look alike, every 
cow resembles another; butit is not so to the 
men who watch them. Each herder knows 
every animal entrusted to his care, and though 
it may stray among another man’s stock he 
will find it and bring it back. Sometimes 
cattle and sheep get lost for awhile, and often 
the search is continued into the night, the 
men guiding themselves unerringly over the 
vast plain by the aid of the moon and stars. 

It was now past noon, so we started back 
for lunch at the inn. Just as we reached the 
river a large flock of geese waddled down the 
incline into the water. I was watching them 
with interest when I observed a fisherman on 
the far bank of the river busily mending his 
nets. We left the cart and, velling to the 
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A fisherman mending his nets on the bank of the river. 


man, eventually persuaded him to come over 
for us in a small rowboat. Arrived at the 
other side he proceeded to go on with his 
work, These nets were stretched on wooden 
hoops fixed about a foot apart, each hoop 
being a size larger than the previous one, the 
whole arrangement inevitably reminding one 
of those weird skeleton frames on which a 
ladies’ tailor “‘ tries on” skirts. I regret that 
I cannot say exactly how the nets are used, 
but it is reasonably safe to assume that they 
are adjusted in the water in such a manner as 
to make it very easy for the fish to get in 
and equally hard to get out. The fish caught 
are small, and only the regular fishermen 
bother with them. 

Close by was the fisherman’s home, a 
neat little cottage of one storey, white- 
washed and thatch-roofed, after the style of 


Hungarian peasant 
homes in general. 
To the right of the 
house was an open 
shed filled with bee- 
hives, but the bees, 
together with the 
fisherman’s wife, 
appeared to be 
absent from home. 

We did not cross 
the river again, as it 
was only a_ short 
walk to the inn from 
this side, and thither 
we went and_ had 
lunch. Shortly there- 
after our cart again 
called for us, and I 
was now introduced 
to another phase of 
life on the Horto- 
bdgy. During the 
months of the year 
which the csikés and cattlemen spend on the 
plain they live in one-storeyed structures known 
as stations. These stations are scattered all 
over the plain, each one being occupied by 
five or six men and a headman, who is respon- 
sible for the doings of the men under him. At 
the close of the long day each man returns from 
his lonely task to the station allotted to him, 
where he has his evening meal and spends the 
night. 

We were driven to one of these stations. It 
stood far, far away, a mere speck on the horizon, 
only rendered visible by the reflection of the 
sun from the whitewashed sides of the building. 

As we neared the station I perceived to the 
right a curious shelter made of a kind of grass, 
the tops of which waved slightly in the breeze, 
so that from a distance it looked like a tiny 
patch of very tall corn, These shelters may 


The fisherman's bome—To the right are his beehives. 
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A typical station on the great plains. 


invariably be seen to the right of a station. - 
The walls of the shelter slope inwards, the waving 

. grasstops affording a certain amount of protec- 

. tion against the elements. Here the frugal meals 

are prepared, and often the men eat inside the 

structure. 

As our cart drew up a youth came out of the 
shelter, looking quite pleased at this unexpected 
event. He turned out to be the cook and general 
factotum about the place, and I was informed 
that the men took it in turns to do this. When 
not on duty at the station this man tended sheep, 


and he may be seen chatting with our driver in 
the foreground of the above picture, which gives 
a general view of the station. He is wearing his 
sheepskin overcoat, which is, by the way, the 
badge of the shepherd, who, if he wears an overcoat 
at all, wears no other kind. Incidentally, this 
gives an opportunity to compare the two styles 
of Hortobagy overcoats. Note also the long, 
heavy staffs on which both men are leaning. 
This is also a peculiarity of Hortobdgy life. 
Every man, no matter whether he is a cstké, 
cowboy, shepherd, or swineherd, usually carries 


Cowboys at their evening meal, usually consisting of soup and bread. 
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One of the grass shelters to be 
seen at every station —The meals 
are usually prepared here. 


a staff like this, and it 
is their custom when 
watching their herds or 
flocks, or when engaged 
in conversation, to lean 
forward on these sticks in 
the manner seen. 

About three o’clock the 
youthful cook began to 
prepare the. evening meal 
for his comrades. I learned 
that only two meals a day 
are enjoyed, one early in 
he morning and the other 
between four and five in 
he afternoon. This meal 
consists very largely of 
bread and soup; meat is 
not often eaten, but they 
have a curious dish known 
as 1ésstakdsa, which is a 
popular substitute. Their 
thirst is quenched by milk, 


or water from the nearest well. Soup and 
bread was the menu on the occasion of my 
visit. The boy lit a fire in the shelter, 
which is not so inflammable as it looks, and 
then suspended a large round black pot 
over the rising flame. This soup was no 
thin, watery mess. Water was put into 
the pot, to be sure, but into it also went 
sliced onions and carrots, and a variety of 
prepared stuff kept in sacks. These were 
stirred about vigorously until the water 
began to boil, and then gently but firmly 
the cook shook in a lot of red pepper. I 
am glad I saw that pepper go in | 

At this juncture another man belonging 
to the station arrived, and shortly there- 
after two more. These men hardly noticed 
me; but, going into the dwelling, they 
dived into a big wooden chest, from the 
depths of which one of them brought forth, 
of all things, a phonograph! This was 
placed on an empty box, and I never 
expect to listen to an entertainment amid 
more primitive surroundings. There was 
something almost pathetic in the way 
those men enjoyed the Hungarian jokes 
and melodies squeaked out by that little 


Listening to Hungarian songs on the gramophone, 
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Ploughing with oxea on a Horiobagy farm. 


instrument. Doubtless it was the one thing 
which broke the deadly monotony of the daily 
round. They watched it as if it were a living 
thing, almost reverently ; the artistes who sang 
and joked for the making of those records 
surely never appeared in actual life before such 
an appreciative audience. The cook hung up 
the soup to cool on an iron bar at the back 


“ of the building and came to listen as well. 


The afternoon was now drawing to a close, 
and I was anxious to get a photograph of these 
men at their evening meal, but my interpreter 


' said that they could not begin before the head- 


man arrived. Fortunately he soon appeared, 
dinner was forthwith promptly served, and I 
was a deeply interested spectator at this frugal 
repast. A low square table with a hole in the 
centre was brought out in the open ; the steaming 
pot of soup was placed in the hole, and then the 
men sat around on stools about a foot high, each 
man dipping unceremoniously into the pot with 
a long pewter spoon. We were invited to join 
them, and my interpreter at once made himself 
at home.. But I had seen the pepper go into 
that soup, and consequently decided to go slow. 


So I just wetted the tip of my tongue with a 
spoon from the pot—and that was all the soup 
I took! It was simply red-hot! My inter- 
preter must have had a palate of iron, for he 
made a hearty meal and declared that the 
soup was ‘ just right.’ 

It goes without saying that one cannot see 
all there is to be seen on the Hortobagy in a 
visit of a few hours. I was entirely satisfied 
with the day's work, but as we jogged back over 
the uneven surface of the plain I recollected that 
I had seen no hogs or sheep. This, of course, 
meant another trip to the Hortobagy. A couple 
of days later I came out again by myself, armed 
with a letter from my friend the interpreter to 
the proprietor of the inn, stating just what I 
wanted to do. 

Another cart was ordered for me from Mata. 
This necessitated a delay of about an hour, and 
I put in this time wandering around the adjacent 
farm. Behind the inn one of the farm-hands 
was busy ploughing with a double team of big- 


Typical long-horned cattle on the plains. 
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norned cattle. The man walked behind the 
animals wielding an immense whip with a very 
long lash. Grasping the whip with both hands 
he persistently cracked it over the heads of the 
beasts—an unwarranted waste of energy it 
seemed to me, since it did not in the least hasten 
the movements of the great, clumsy brutes, 
who continued on their way with exasperating 
slowness. 

Presently I found myself down by the 
river. Here I had the good fortune to run 
across a swineherd tending a large herd of 
hogs. These creatures were all black and 
had an extraordinary woolly growth on their 
backs. Some of them, I am sure, had as 
much as a sheep. The swineherd was holding 
a heavy stockwhip, of a type peculiar to the 
Hortob4gy. It had a short handle weighted 
with lead, and a murderous-looking lash 
some twenty feet long. 

Returning to the inn, I found my chariot 


“Following in father's footsteps "—The shepherd's boy. 


already awaiting me. Another cowboy driver 
was on the cart. Of course he could not 
speak a word of English, so there was nothing 
for it but to let him drive me where he would: 
but evidently the man had been instructed. 
for he made a bee-line across the plain 
towards a very fine. flock of sheep. All 
around was the vast open plain, and here in 
the midst of it, as it were, this immense flock 
of sheep quietly grazing, the shepherd in the 
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rear, in his huge sheepskin overcoat, looking 
like an overgrown sheep himself. 

This man had two dogs with him. So 
sagacious are these animals that the shepherds 
of the Hortobigy have a comparatively easy 
time of it; the dogs do all the work.’ The 
most strenuous job in which the shepherds 
engage is sheep-shearing ; they make amends 
then for long weeks of semi-idleness. The 
sheep are first washed, a shallow section of 
the river being fenced off for this purpose. A 
narrow bridge with high sides is erected in 
this enclosure ; the sheep are driven by the 
dogs on to the bridge, and as they get to the 
end are pushed off into the water by the sheep 
behind. The enforced swim to land accom- 
plishes the washing. A day or two later the 
shearing takes place, and this is where the 
shepherds “ get busy.” 

I had been so absorbed in photographing 
the shepherd and his sheep and dogs that I 
had not observed the approach of an onlooker, 
who had, doubtless, been watching operations 
with keen interest. This was a boy of about 
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twelve, who had come from another flock of 
sheep a mile or so away. He was smoking a 
pipe about fourteen inches long, and seemed 
very surprised and amused that I should 
think him worth a snapshot, which I certainly 
did. All the men and boys of the Hortobagy 
smoke these long pipes. 

The rest of the day was spent amongst 
sheep and shepherds, and by the time we 
arrived back at the inn the shades of evening 
were coming on apace. After some light 
refreshment I went out with my cameras to 
try and secure a record of the fine cloud 
effects which appeared at the setting of the 
sun. Just as I was about to take this picture 
a shepherd in his overcoat walked past me 
and out into the open—silently, steadily, 
like a ship at sea. Perhaps he was heading 
for some lonely station beyond that fringe of 
trees on the horizon, there to exchange with 
his comrades the uneventful happenings of 
another day. 

Such is life on the great Hungarian Horto- 
bagy, Europe's ‘* Wild West.” 
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An evening scene on the great Hortobagy. 


“The Doctor.” 


By CAPTAIN L. A. FANSHAWE, 8.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. McCORMICK. 


The tragic story of a quaint character, 
Captain Fanshawe. 


“The events took place in my own experience,” writes 
“Gunner Duncan served with me for four years and was burnt to death 


as described.” 


CROSS a brick-red dusty parade- 
ground in Ceylon a gunner of the 
Royal Garrison Artillery was walk- 
ing towards a group of low bunga- 

= lows which were almost buried in 
palm trees. The locality rejoiced in the name 
of “ Mosquito Alley,” and one of the bungalows 

—that nearest to a large well, and therefore the 

most mosquito-ridden—was the newly-acquired 

home of the last-joined subaltern, who had only 
the night before arrived in the island. 

The soldier was evidently bent on business, 
for he walked as one with a purpose, and was 
carrying along with him a tripod and a large 
camera. He swung into the subaltern’s com- 
pound, and in a loud Cockney voice called out 
to a native servant: “’Ere,nig-wig ; go and tell 
the hofficer Gunner Duncan’s waitin’ to see ’im.” 

He proceeded without hesitation to set up 
his camera, and had already focused it upon 
the bungalow when the occupant arrived upon 
the scene. 

The gunner saluted his officer with a pleasant 
smile. ‘‘ Come to take a picture of your ’ouse, 
sir,’ he said. ‘‘ My name’s Duncan.” And he 
went on with his focusing. 

The subaltern smiled at the thought of the 
cute business instinct which had prompted the 
man to be so early on the spot to photograph 
his quarters and walked up to look at the 
camera, which had struck him at first sight as 
being rather curious. 

“Where did you get your camera from?” he 
asked. 

“ Made it, sir,” the gunner answered, shortly. 
“ Didn’t cost me a penny neither.” 

It was obviously home-made, on inspection, 
being constructed of canvas and plain deal ; 
but the cleverness of the workmanship was 
surprising. 

“How about the lens ? ” asked the subaltern. 
“ That must have cost a lot of money.” 

“ Found it, sir,” was the short reply. 

“ Found it !”? echoed the subaltern, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Where on earth did you find it ?” 

The gunner grinned knowingly. “If you 
know where to look, sir, you can pick up quite a 
lot of things,” he said. 


The subaltern became interested. The man 
was evidently a character. He was a small man, 
with a smart, well-set-up figure, a closely-clipped 
moustache over a firm mouth, and a pair of 
perpetually smiling eyes. His whole appear- 
ance and bearing irresistibly recalled Kipling’s 
character of Ortheris. 

He had evidently made up his mind to make 
some pocket-money out of his officer, so the 
subaltern obligingly submitted to being placed 
in various attitudes in front of his bungalow and 
photographed. 

When the gunner had finished he packed up 
his camera cheerfully and went off with a smiling 
salute, leaving the subaltern to wonder how 
much he would be out of pocket over the busi- 
ness, and what the pictures would be worth. As 
a matter of fact, when they arrived, a few days 
later, they proved to be excellent and the 
charges very moderate. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance 
which, during the years they served together, 
developed into a real friendship between the 
two men. 

Inquiries about Gunner Duncan revealed the 
facts that he was the licensed buffoon of the 
company, an indifferent character according to 
his conduct-sheet, a first-rate gunner, and an 
extraordinarily clever naturalist. He was nick- 
named “ The Doctor,” and there was appa- 
rently nothing to which the man could not turn 
his hand—doctoring, carpentering, bird-stuffing, 
butterfly-collecting, and taxidermy were all 
amongst his accomplishments. 

The subalte:n took a liking to the “ Doctor ” 
at once, despite his official character. He was 
an unceasingly cheerful creature, always ready 
with some witticism or sharp retort that clearly 
showed his origin—the streets of London. 

The cause of his indifferent character was the 
old one—drink. He was not a drunkard, but 
periodically he went “ on the spree,” and then 
committed some foolery which not infrequently 
led him to the military prison. 

It was the “ Doctor’s”’ constant custom to 
apply for week-end leave to go shooting in the 
jungle. On these occasions he would set out 
with an old carbine and some cartridges, a 
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supply of bread and cheese in a haversack, and 
two regulation water-bottles filled with an un- 
known fluid. That he did not merely go on the 
drink on these occasions was proved by the 
extraordinary bag with which he used to return. 
Nothing came amiss to him—panther, butter- 
flies, bear, parrots, jungle-cock, crocodiles, 
pigeon, pig, lizards, and insects. 

One week-end he sauntered off for his usual 
jungle prowl, and the next heard of him was 
that he was in the guard-room. It seems that at 
about three a.m. there was a loud knocking on 
the main gate of the fort. ‘“ Halt! Who goes 
there?” shouted the sentry; and_ instantly 
came the reply, “ Grand rounds.” Now, this 
is the answer given to a sentry’s challenge by the 
field officer of the week when going his rounds. 
It means that the whole guard must immediately 
turn out and present arms to the field officer 
when he appears. So “Guard, turn out!” 
yelled the sentry ; and the men, tumbling off 
their cots, fell in outside the guard-room. The 
main gate of the fort was hastily unlocked, and 
as it swung open the sergeant. of the guard gave 
the command, ‘‘ Guard, present arms! Pass, 
grand rounds ; all’s well!” 

To the amazement of the guard, into the light 
of the guard-room lantern stepped the figure of 
the “ Doctor,” with one hand gravely answering 
their salute, and with the other towing behind 
him on a rope two struggling baby bears. The 
sergeant, furious at having turned out his men 
to the “ Doctor,” promptly clapped him in the 
guard-room ;_ but not before Duncan, in an 
affected drawl, had given the usual formula— 
“ All right, sergeant ; turn in.” 

His baby bears were joyfully taken over by 
the guard during the time he was a prisoner ; but 
luckily his major took a sensible view of the 
matter, and let him off with a laughing caution. 

From Ceylon Gunner Duncan went with the 
company to Hong-Kong. There he led, for a 
short time, an exemplary life. His. beloved 
jungle was no more, but he was soon busy 
making collections of moths and butterflies, 
which he sold for five dollars apiece, mounted 
in a case made by himself, the wood and glass 
for which he presumably ‘‘ found.” 

At Christmas, however, he broke out with his 
old complaint. The company was at the time 
quartered on a small island in the harbour. The 
subaltern had been dining in Hong-Kong, and 
came at midnight to catch the last launch back 
to the island. At the pier he found—as was, 
perhaps, natural on Christmas Eve—a pretty 
uproarious crowd of gunners returning from 
their Christmas festivities. However, in time 
the men were all got aboard and the launch 
pushed off without any mishap, but had barely 


left the pier when distant cries of “ Help!” 
came from the darkness of the harbour. 

A man had apparently fallen overboard from 
some craft and was in distress. It was pitch- 
dark, and nothing could be seen ; but the man, 
who continued to shout for help, seemed to be 
about a hundred yards away from the launch. 

A couple of gunners were preparing to jump 
in to his assistance, so the subaltern joined them. 
All three swam out towards the voice, keeping 
touch in the darkness by calling out to each 
other. Presently one of the men shouted that 
he saw the drowning man, and all swam towards 
his call. 

The subaltern had just spotted a head bobbing 
in the water, when there was a sound of approach- 
ing oars, and almost immediately one of His 
Majesty's naval picket-boats bore down with a 
rush out of the darkness on the little group in 
the water, and nearly ended their careers by 
running over the lot of them. 

A voice from the boat said “ There he is!” 
and, before the subaltern could protest, he found 
himself being hauled violently out of the water 
on the end of a boat-hook poked through his 
shirt collar. He was explaining somewhat 
excitedly to the petty officer in charge that he 
was not the man who was in danger, when that 
individual cut him short. ‘‘ You shut your 
’ead,” he said. “ You'll get into trouble over 
this, you will.” Then, as he suddenly spotted 
the others in the water, he added: “ Why, 
blow me if there ain’t a regular school of ’em!” 

The subaltern leant over to watch the rescue 
of the drowning man, and the light of a lantern 
shone full on the face of Gunner Duncan! The 
men who had gone to his assistance on a cold 
and dark night burst out laughing; for the 
“‘ Doctor ” was well known to be one of the best 
swimmers in the company, and all three had 
given themselves a thorough wetting for his 
good-for-nothing sake. 

How he had got into the sea was never dis- 
covered. He had certainly never come aboard 
the launch ; but he was very drunk, and he used 
the whole of his glorious vocabulary to describe 
his friends in the water and the occupants of the 
picket-boat. He fought tooth and nail against 
being taken out, but in the end, after a tap on 
the head with an oar by a resourceful seaman, 
he was deposited in the bottom of the boat with 
the two gunners seated on his chest. 

The petty officer, on hearing the true state of 
affairs, and that the man’s own officer would be 
responsible for him, rowed the party back to the 
launch. On arriving there the subaltern curtly 
ordered the military picket to sit on the 
“ Doctor’s ’ head, which order was religiously 
obeyed until the island was reached. 
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There a furious mélée occurred in the endeavour 
to get the ‘“‘ Doctor” ashore up a steep and 
narrow “way, Loud appeals came from 
him to see his officer, who eventually walked 
up and addressed the “ Doctor's” head. which 
happened at that moment to be peeping from 
beneath the ample seat of a larg nner. 
“ What's all this foolery, Gunner Duncz * he 


reg .’ was the reply, “ but if 
you'll tell these ‘ere blanketty sweeps to get orf 


pardon, s: 


me fice V’ll walk ore by myself.” 

“ All right,’ said the subaltern; “ that’s a 
promise, mind. Now get up and go.” 

The “ Doctor ” rose and walked fairly steadily 
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band dravely answering their salute, and with the other towing behind bim on a rope two baby bears.” 


up the gangway. As he stepped on to the pier 
the subaltern called out to the sergeant of the 
shore picket to march him to the guard-room. 


“Yuss, sergeant,” echoed the “ Doctor,” 
cheerily, “‘ put me in the guard-room; I’m 
drunk !” 

The sergeant was about to oblige him, when, 
in a flash, the “ Doctor ” grabbed him round the 


waist, and before anyone could intervene had 
spun both the sergeant and himself into the sea. 
There was a heavy splash, and the subaltern, 
running to the side of the launch, inquired 
anxiously who the sergeant was and whether he 
could swim. 

“T’m all right, sir,” came the reply. 

There followed immediately another splash, 
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and the subaltern, now 
thoroughly angry, called out 
to the men on the pier to 
stop fooli 

A voice from the water 
replied: “It’s all right, sir; 
it’s only me—Gunner Perry.” 

This man was the 
“ Doctor’s”’ great friend, and 
the subaltern, realizing that 
he had gone in to help, told 
Perry to haul the “ Doctor” 
ashore on to the sloping beach 
from which the pier ran out. 

By the dim light of a 
lantern shadowy forms were 
seen struggling towards the 
shore. There was a_ short 
silence, followed by distinct 


sounds of someone being very 
sick. : 
““What’s the matter?” 
asked the subaltern. 
“Only drowning the drink 
out of him, sir,’ came the 


reply. 
And so the wretched 
* Doctor's” head was held 


under water until he had got 
rid of all that had put the 
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mischief into him, and he spent that night in the 
guard-room, and many a subsequent might in a 
military prison for “ assaulting his superior 
officer in the execution of his duty.” 

He came out of prison some months later, and 
the subaltern frankly told him that he had been 
a fool, with which the “ Doctor” cordially 
agreed ; but the inside of a military prison was 
not the only one he had seen, according to his 
own showing. 

It came to light in this manner. The men, on 
their officer's suggestion, were levelling a piece 
of wild ground for football. The job was eventu- 
ally completed, except for an outcrop of rock left 
in the middle of the ground, and of course the 
“Doctor ” had to be summoned to deal with it. 

The rocks seemed to be quite soft and rotten, so 
the subaltern promised the * Doctor’ and a small 
fatigue party a pot of beer all round if they would, 
on their next holiday, remove them with pickaxes. 

“Can't be done with picks, sir,” said the 
“Doctor”; “it’s a job that'll want blasting 
powder.” 

“Nonsense! Look here,’”’ said the subaltern, 
kicking great flakes off the rocks. “I’m not 
going in for blasting operations over a simple 
job like this.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ said the “ Doctor,’ 
whimsically, “ but ’ave you ever been in Port- 
land? Because, afore I come into the service, 
I done three years’ ‘ard ; and what I don’t know 
about breakin’ rocks ain't worth knowin’.” 

So the subaltern laughingly bowed to his 
superior knowledge, which proved in the end 
to be quite correct, for it took a good deal of 
blasting to clear those rocks away. 

Then there came the day when the “ Doctor ” 
asked leave after evening roll-call to go moth- 
hunting. That night, at about one o'clock, the 
subaltern was aroused by the sergeant of the 
guard to be informed that there was a large 
jungle fire at the far end of the island. he island 
was some two miles long, and a fierce glare was 
visible in the sky at about that distance from 
barracks ; but as it rapidly died down, they both 
concluded that it was a fisherman’s fire on the 
beach, and so turned in. 

At five-thirty a.m. next morning the orderly 
sergeant called in to report that a Chinaman had 
come in with some story about a burnt body 
lying on the beach at the far end of the island. 
The subaltern ordered the sergeant to investi- 
gate and report. He appeared an hour later to 
say that the story was true, and that the man 
was probably a Chinese fisherman. 

The subaltern accordingly accompanied the 
sergeant back to the far beach, and there found 
a charred body lying in the middle of what had 
evidently been a native mat-shed, built of palm- 
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leaves. Here was the explanation of the pre- 
vious night's conflagration. Such a construc- 
tion would naturally blaze up furiously, and as 
quickly die down. The head, legs, and arms of 
the corpse were whitened bone, but the body 
itself was roasted to a cinder. 

‘There was a small crowd of Chinamen stand- 
ing around, and the subaltern went up to have a 
closer look at the charred remains. “ You no 
savvy who this b'lony ?” he said, to the native 
group, pointing to the body. The Chinamen 
shook their heads. 

“Very well,’ said the subaltern; “ better 
leave it here, sergeant, with a guard, and I'll 
report the matter by wire to the civil authorities 
at Hong-Kong. What's that round the waist ? ” 
he added, pointing to some charred cloth. 

The sergeant with his finger rubbed what 
appeared to be the remnants of a bandage. 
“ Looks like a puttee, sir,” he said, slowly. 

“A puttee!”’ said the subaltern, in amaze- 
ment, and bent down quickly to examine it. 
“ By Jove! so itis.” He turned sharply to the 
sergeant. “ Anyone absent at réveillé this 
morning ?” he asked. 

“Only Gunner Duncan, sir,” was the reply. 
“ He hadn't come back from his moth-chasing.” 

The subaltern hastily began to unwind the 
burnt cloth from the body, hoping against hope 
that the fear at his heart might prove to be false ; 
but at length, on the inner folds of the puttee, 
which had resisted the fire, he read the poor 
“ Doctor's ” regimental number. 

- If further proof had been necessary, the trees 
near by were smeared with rum and honey, in 
which were caught a number.of moths. It only 
remained to discover how the mat-shed had got 
alight, and a pool of candle-grease, together with 
the fragments of a charred book, only too 
plainly told the tale. 

The “ Doctor” had evidently smeared the trees 
with his bait, and had then gone into the mat-shed 
to read. There he had fallen asleep and the 
candle and the dry palm - leaves had done the 
Test. 

Whether he was ever conscious of what hap- 
pened it is hard to tell. His arms were folded 
across his face to shield his eyes, as they say is 
always the case when a man perishes by fire ; 
but the book and candle were close beside him, 
and, since he had therefore not moved far from 
where he had fallen asleep, it looked as if death 
had come to him mercifully. 

So, very sadly, and with full military honours, 
the company bore the “ Doctor”? to his burial 
in the “‘ Happy Valley,” as the Chinese call the 
soldiers’ cemetery in Hong-Kong ; and perhaps, 
with any luck, he may now be spending his 
week-ends moth-hunting in Elysian jungles. 


By Mrs. FRED 
IMATURIA, 
(Edith Cecil-Porch). 
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HE night went on, and still there 
was no sign of our missing men-folk. 
It was quite evident that something 
had happened, or that they had 
gone astray up on the plateau above 
us, where even by day the sameness of the 
scenery would make it easy to get lost save for 
Mount Kenia, rising opposite one, and the vast 
distances one could see. By night, of course, 
all landmarks were blotted out. It was a most 
disturbing thought—the three men and their 
servants wandering miles away in the darkness, 
their ammunition probably finished, and no fire 
to keep off wild beasts." Moreover, they were 
wearing the lightest of clothing, and the night 
was intensely cold. 

The Infant Phenomenon, having consented to 
go to bed after much trouble and gentle smackings 
from his worried mother, refused to slumber, 
and lay listening to our conversation outside 
the tent by the camp-fire, occasionally breaking 
into fresh howls for the safety of his daddy. 

Sue and I sat on, waiting, cheered by occasional 
mutterings and mournful prophecies from the 
Infant’s tent concerning our immediate widow- 
hood and a funeral, either of a gorged lion or 
a few scattered bones of two husbands. 

I don’t wonder, however, that the child was 
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The Authoress, as ‘‘Wide World” 
readers are aware, is an incorrigible 
wanderer, never so happy as when 
out in the wilds, roughing it in camp 
or caravan, and meeting with mis- 
haps and adventures, in which she 
always contrives to find a saving 
touch of humour. In these breezy 
ca articles Mrs. Maturin describes an 
ambitious journey which she made 
on our behalf through the wilds of 
British East Africa, travelling with 
a@ wagon drawn by six oxen. All 
sorts of odd and exciting experiences 
befell the little party, and these the 
Authoress handles in her usual 
captivating fashion. 


frightened ; the circumstances and scene were 
so depressing and eerie. 

Our little clump of tents, pitched nearly 
touching each other for safety, were within a 
few feet of the darkly-flowing N’Gari Berisha 
River, the best part of its banks smothered, as 
our tents were, in densest jungle. If anything 
happened there was nowhere to run but into the 
forest, black and terrifying, and full of wild 
beasts of many kinds. ‘The “ bush-babies,” 
those eerie animals of the tropical night, cried 
without ceasing all around us. Twigs cracking 
would cause us to seize each other’s hands in 
terror and hold our breath, straining our eyes 
to see what might be approaching. Our little 
party consisted of two women, two shivering 
natives, a child, and the two small dogs, “ Socks ” 
and “ Biddy.” The pointer and the mastiff had 
gone off in the afternoon with the men. 

“Socks ” dozed by the fire, one eye open, and 
was for ever starting up to growl ominously. 
The nervous part, was that something might be 
hiding behind the bushes only two feet off us, 
and I tried not to recall the instance of an 
Englishman on Safari in this lone country, seated, 
as we were, by his camp-fire while his servants 
put up his tent. The whole camp was crowded 
and full of bustle, and yet, writes Mr. Gorell 
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Barnes, a lion sprang upon him from behind 
a bush and killed him. Roosevelt declares that it 
is a fallacy to say that lions are no danger to 
human beings unless attacked, for they are 
emphatically so, at times, on a dark night, and 
if only a few people are about. 

Sleep mercifully came to me at last. I would 
not go into my tent, but lay down with a pillow, 
close to the camp-fire, Sue and I agreeing to 
take turns to keep watch and slumber. “* George ” 
sat hard by, still clutching his long nine-foot 
spear, and he nodded, too. On the other side 
of the fire sat an extremely skinny porter, the 
only one left in camp. 

The last words I heard were from Sue. 

“Tf only that porter was fatter 1 would not 
be so frightened,” she murmured. “ He is so 
thin.” Which remark needed no explanation, 
mysterious as it sounded. 

Dawn was breaking, and it was my watch, 


when faint shouts from afar off caused us all 
to stand up and listen, and not long afterwards 
three bedraggled forms burst into camp, followed 
by all three search-parties together, the natives 
all jabbering and shouting. Our men-folk sank 
to the ground or into chairs hurriedly fetched 
for them. 

“ Awful time of it. Yes. tea, George—quick 
as you can. Hopelessly lost. Sat all night in 
a trench under a tree ready to swarm up into 
it if anything came along. No ammunition left. 
Used it all firing it off in hopes you'd find us.” 


“ Daddy, daddy !” cried the Infant and his 
mother in chorus, hanging over the prostrate 
husband and father, who had the sleeve of one 
arm ripped up, and clotted blood everywhere. 
“What has happened to you?” é 

“Don’t touch,’ groaned the Mere Man. 
“Wild ostrich chased me.” 

“Had wives and a little ’un near him,” 
murmured the O’Murphy, already half asleep. 
“ He would follow it up—wanted its tail for you, 
Mrs. Sue.” 

Mrs. Sue, with a wail of appreciation and pity 
combined, cast herself down beside her lord, 
murmuring, ‘‘ You risked your dear life for my 
hat? Oh, daddy, that was too noble!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said he. ‘ The brute 
suddenly spread out its wings and went for me. 
I ran, Sue. Hat or no hat, I had to.” 

“Of course, darling. And it chased you?” 

“Chased me? It put on the speed of an 
express railway train three times doubled. That 
was about five in the afternoon. I scooted 
toward the sinking sun. Other two looked on.” 

“What else could we do?” inquired the 
Soldier Man, politely. ‘‘If we'd all started 
to chase the cock ostrich, the brute would 
have only become still more infuriated ; and 
anyhow, we were too far off.” 

“ Well, it caught me 
up,” said the invalid, 
“and up with its leg 
at me. It would have 
killed me, I expect, 
only its own impetus 
carried it on past me, 
and I rolled quietly 
under a thorn - bush. 
How have you all been 
here?” and 
ke looked up 
at his wife 
and son. 

“Very 
frightened, 
daddy. And 
it’s lucky that your son 
is not waiting to be 
hanged.” 

Thereupon, while she 
bathed the wound in 
his arm, the attempted 
taurder of the porter by 
the Infant was detailed. 

“You wait till my 
arm’s in form again, 
my son,” said the father, glaring weakly at his 
progeny, to which the Infant replied, meanwhile 
cleaning his gun: ‘I don’t mind waiting, father, 
’cos by that time you'll have fizzled down.” 
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The men slept for the best part of that day, 
worn out with their experiences, and the morning 
after we started upon our travels again, leaving 
the deep forest-clad valley behind us and journey- 
ing till about noon upon the high open plateau 
once more. The air up there was glorious, and 
the view no less so. I do not know how many 
miles one could see, but it must have been an 
enormous distance ; the whole world seemed to 
be spread out below us. Once, as we journeyed 
along, we came to a huge erection of tall poles, 
like a monster gipsy tripod. fully sixty or seventy 
feet high, with a 
white flag stuck 
on the top. As we 
had now seen no 
white or black 
face for a long 
time, and were in 
the uttermost 
wilds, no one 
could guess at 
first what this 
phenomenon 
signified. 

“What is it? 
Have we arrived 
at the North Pole, 
or the Equator, 
or what?” I 
asked. “ Who has 
been here before 
us?” 

The Mere Man, 
coming up with a 
buck he had shot, 
threw light upon 
the matter at 
once. 

“Tt’sthe survey 
mark,” he told us. 
“Shows we're on 
the right track 
for the Surveyor- 
General.” 

We pressed on 
for some hours longer, feeling more like explorers 
than ever. Barring the Surveyor-General and 
his myrmidons, we were the first that ever burst 
on to this silent plain. 

About noon another deep rift along the plateau 
appeared, thick with dark green forest. There 
was, of course, a river down in the ravine. 
Every time these valleys hove into sight the 
O’Murphy turned pale, mopped his brow, and 
ejaculated “ Christmas!” with much feeling. 
Small wonder, too. It always meant the delay 
of hours, sometimes days, to get the Scotch cart 
and oxen across these rift valleys and their 


my 


“Christmas ! 


“O'Murphy turned pale, mopped his brow, and ejaculated 


inevitable river, and then up the steep hill on 
the other side. ‘“‘ Lil,’ whose vagaries we all 
dreaded, seemed to know that some fun for her 
was approaching, and the Mere Man and the 
O’Murphy started to be very nice to her—she 
helped lead the team, and much depended on 
her—and began to talk soothingly to her. It 
must be noted 
that the female 
gender is not 
usually to be 
found amongst 
trek-wagonteams. 
but the oxen had 
been lent in a 
hurry by the 
brother of the 
Mere Man, and 
on the moming 
we left Nairob: 
the sixth ox was 
“ shamming sick ”’ 
—so said their 
owner—so “ Lil” 
was seized off the 
farm instead and 
inspanned, and 
not considering it 
feminine work at 
all,decided to give 
more trouble than 
all the males put 
together. And 
she did, too, and I for one don’t 
blame her. 

Seeing another bad place in pro- 
spect, she now began to look un- 
pleasant, and tried to prod the Mere 
Man with her horns every time he 
addressed her. 

“Whoa, Lil! Good old girl! 
Cheer up ! Confound this cow! You 
can’t conciliate her,” as ‘“ Lil” bent 
her head and butted. 

We arrived at the top of the rift 
and halted for the Soldier Man 
and Abdullah to climb downand see what sort 
of going it was. Biscuits, cheese, and other dry 
viands were handed round, and we waited an 
hour, the team being meanwhile outspanned to 
get them into a nice mood. 

A beautiful giraffe appeared on a rise against 
the sky and gazed at us with interest, but the 
moment the Mere Man dropped to his hands and 
knees to get nearer to it—though you are not 
allowed to shoot giraffes—it must have said, 
“T don't think!” and galloped off. I am 
ad to say, however, that I got a snap-shot 
of it. 
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“A beautiful giraffe appeared on a rise.” 


The Soldier Man now — = It was like going down 


appeared, and sat down 
to refreshment. 

“* Prepare yourselves for 
the worst river - crossing 
we've yet had,” he an- 
nounced. ‘I don’t know 
if we shall get across 
to-night at all.” 

This was very cheering, 
it being now noon. 

“The drift is a huge 
deep bog,” he continued. 
““Oxen, cart, and our- 
selves would go in to our 
necks. We shall have to 
cut down trees and build 
a bridge.” 

“Christmas!” re- 
marked the O’Murphy 
once more. 

We had a rest and a 
cheery sort of talk, all 
about bogs and quick- 
sands and people who had 
been engulfed in them, 
and then rose. Sue and 
I mounted our mules, the 
oxen were inspanned with 
much clatter, and the 
cavalcade prepared to 
descend to the river, 
thickly embowered as 
usual in trees and under- 
growth. 

It was so steep and 
rocky down that incline 
that we even had to dis- 
mount from our mules, 
sure-footed as they were. 


A British East African river—It looked like a Hig land 


the side of a house, and 
made worse by huge 
boulders strewn thickly 
everywhere. There was 
no path of any kind, not 
even a clear space for 
the Scotch cart. How it 
would reach the river and 
bog below goodness alone 
knew, and the O’Murphy, 
appalled at the difficulties, 
stood above with his team 
at a standstill, while all 
the men confabbed as to 
what was to be done. 

Presently the Mere Man 
and his servants went off 
along the top to see if a 
better place to descend 
could be found, the 
O’Murphy shouting to 
him, “If you see game, 
and go after it, as you 
always do, we're stuck 
all night.” 

Shut up!” called 
back the Mere Man. He 
naturally _ nettled, 
use it was true. 

Surely enough, our 
sportsman caught sight 
of a huge leopard some 
way off, lying down 
amidst some trees. 

We all saw it, and I 
think for a time we all 
forgot everything else— 
the descent, the river, the 
bog, everything. In five 
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minutes we were all dispersing over the hillside, 
quietly but rapidly making towards that beautiful 
spotted tawny creature, already slinking away 
from us. 

Sue and I remounted and galloped down the 
hill, hoping it might get driven that way, the 
Infant tearing along behind us with his rifle, 
panting with excitement at the prospect of his 
first leopard. 

The Soldier Man rushed up the hill, certain 
the beast would make for the . 
open plateau, Abdullah, mad 
with delight, leaping ahead of 
him. The O’Murphy followed 
the Mere Man, who had dis- 
appeared at a hard run into 
the trees. The natives in 
British East Africa are not 
half such experienced hunters 
as we found the tribes beyond 
the Zambesi to be. There every 
carrier was a sportsman. Here 
in British East Africa they are keen enough, 
but very stupid. Often, after a long, patient 
stalk by the Soldier Man, just as he had 
laid himself full length on the ground and 
got his rifle steady for a shot that was almost 
acertainty, our idiots of porters or servants 
would come rushing up, chattering and 
yelling with excitement, and away some 
magnificent buck would go like the wind. 
To-day, therefore, the big negro cook 
was hurriedly ordered to seize and 
tie all the porters and lesser ser- 
vants together in a bunch with 
rope, if necessary, which after 
some chasing he accomplished; 
but, alas! in spite of all 
these precautions, the leopard 
was seen no more— nor was 


the Mere Man. He had forgotten all about 
getting the cart down to the river. He 
was over the hills and far away, and it was 
a long time before we saw him again. 

Now came hours of terrible toil. The 


cart was, somehow or other, got down 
that incline without unloading. We left 
the O’Murphy roaring himself hoarse at 
“Lil” and the rest of the team. The Soldier 
Man, Sue, the Infant, myself, and about twenty 
porters, armed with axes and knives, descended 
to the river to see to the building of a rough 
bridge whereon to cross. 

We found ourselves amid a scene of enchanting 
beauty. The river-valley was a veritable fairy- 
land of great spreading shady trees, often covered 
with unknown and brilliant flowers. The sward 
beneath our feet was green as an emerald because 
of its vicinity to the river. Maidenhair fern grew 


everywhere, and beautiful white and pink lilies 
and scarlet aloes. Beyond the river even the 
treacherous bog was lovely with tall green rushes 
flowering at their tops, while in the soft warm 
humid air bees in hundreds kept up a drowsy hum, 
and exquisite birds and butterflies flashed about, 
much disturbed at this sudden human inroad 
into their fairy dell. 

My husband had never cut down trees before, 
but behold him now going for a small one with 


Natives with their spear-points protected by balls of ostrich-down. 


clanging strokes, while all through the woods 
the same sound re-echoed. 

As the trees were felled Sue and I helped to 
drag them down to the river, and in between we 
tore down masses of sinewy creepers and other 
growths to help fill up the bog, which proved 
to be very deep indeed. 

We were at this occupation all day. The 
Mere Man turned up about four p.m., justify- 
ing his absence by bringing us a plentiful 
supply of meat—a dainty stembuck, which 
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eats like fine veal, a fat hare, and two brace of 
partridge. 

That we were here for the night was plain, 
for the bridge was not half finished. The Scotch 
cart had got down with the O’Murphy. He, 
poor fellow, was in a state of exhaustion, brought 
about by helpless fury at “ Lil,” who was in one 
of her most militant moods. The O’Murphy lay 


Chopping down trees for bridge- 
uuilding. 


at full length in a bed of 
maidenhair fern. “‘ Lil” 
fed triumphantly hard 
by, now and then look- 
ing at him as much as to 
say, “ Who's got the 
worst of it, eh?” 

Up to sunset my hus- 
band chopped down 
trees, and became almost 
expert at it. I thought 
once he was killed and 
nine porters with him, for 
quite a large tree fell 
upon the lot of them. 
But the branches saved 
broken limbs, and they 
emerged with torn faces 
only. While he chopped, 
the rest of us and the servants threw or carried 
the limbs into the bog, slowly but surely filling it 
up. Next morning we began again, and about 
eleven the bridge was pronounced ready, and the 
team was inspanned. 

I took a photograph of the cart being got over 


that bog that would have immortalized me as a 
photographer had it not “ gone wrong !”’ for some 
reason unknown. The whole bog was a seething 
mass of oxen, people, the cart, and tumbling 
baggage. Our men-folk were nearly up to their 
shoulders in the reeds and slush, heaving up and 
down, and everybody was yelling like mad. 

One ox went in over the side of the bridge, 
and at the moment of my snap-shot emerged 
from the slime, nearly dragging all the rest over. 

The Mere Man was, as usual, trying conclusions 
with the redoubtable “ Lil.’ The O’Murphy, 
almost on the verge of apoplexy, came into the 
picture, standing on the pole of the cart with the 
same kind of expression on his face as the 
racecourse “ book wears when things are 
coming to a head and he is about to fall off his 
perch with excitement. 

Upon the banks stood the Infant Phenomenon, 
jumping frenziedly up and down, while Sue 
hung on to his little coat to prevent him plunging 
bodily into the bog in his enthusiasm. 

We all got across at last, but by this time it 
was midday, and the ascent up the opposite hill 


Filling up a bog to enable the cart to cross, 


to the plateau was yet another scene of shouting, 
pushing, and general hard work. Usually, by 
the time we reached the plateau out of these 
rift-valleys not a soul could speak above 
a whisper. 

Once on the uplands the going was good, and 
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The Soldier Man crossing a river. 


our cart mowed down long feathery meadow- 
grass and flowers by the mile on broad flat 
breezy spaces. Always Mount Kenia stood up 
majestically on the other side of the plains below, 
her feet in the tropics, her head in the snows. 
The dogs went mad with delight on the high 
plateau: there were so many herds of game 
feeding everywhere. We now saw oryx for the 
first time, and my husband shot a small one, 
and nearly got a record one, but lost it through 
his gun-bearers rushing up just as he had got 
a splendid aim. They are beautiful creatures, 
and make fine trophies. 
Down on the plains we could see a herd of 
buffalo, but they were too far away to go after. 
The discomforts and hardships, however, were 
great, and our nights were often one long terror 
with the roaring of the lions—-at least, I know 
mine were. What with keeping one eye open 
for the huge, shaggy head which I was certain 
would some night wriggle itself under our tent- 
flap, lay hold of me and drag ‘me out shrieking, 
and my other eye open through the door to see 
if the camp-fire was kept burning, I could not 
boast of much rest. I awoke aching all over 
for want of proper sleep. A horrid hard camp- 
bed, of a pattern calculated to murder slumber, 
and which we had all invested in, caused tempers 
to be somewhat short on first commencing the 
day. It wasn’t safe to speak to the Soldier 
Man or the Mere Man before the sun was 
“over the yard-arm,” so to speak. You always 
expected to hear a low growl by way of answer. 
Every morning we asked the men, “ Shall we 


The Authoress fording a stream. 


reach the Surveyor-General’s camp to-day ? * 
and would be told that the angel Gabriel himself 
could not say. We must expect it when we saw 
it. As each evening fell, and no Surveyor- 
General appeared, we all began to swear at the 
unknown gentleman, and conceive an unreason- 
ing dislike to him. 

“ Hang the Surveyor-General !”’ I heard some- 
one say to someone else while I dressed one morn- 
ing, the camp being in the throes of a fresh 
start. “ Goodness only knows where he’s got to, 
or where we’ve got to. At this rate we'll be 
wandering on for the rest of our lives, like the 
Flying Dutchman round the Horn.” 

“There is a curse upon us, I believe,” said 
Sue’s voice. “ Everything is going wrong with 
us. And, daddy, I cannot live without nice 
bread and butter, and the cook says the flour fell 
into that last river.” 

“Tf you can’t live without nice bread and 
butter you oughtn’t to come on Safari, my dear,” 
replied her spouse in, I thought, a nasty tone; 
and Sue replied :— 

“Tf you can’t live without tobacco you 
oughtn’t to. You seem to think it’s only women 
who want things.” 

“Oh, let’s have a suffrage meeting while 
we're at it,’ retorted the Mere Man, who had 
evidently got out of bed the wrong side, and the 
argument got quite hot. 

That day proved to be one of the hardest 
we'd had. Everything did go wrong, and every- 
one was so cross that by 4 p.m. hardly any 
of us were on speaking terms. Three servants 
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had to be thrashed because they had run away, 
and two of our porters ran away because they 
were thrashed. 

Sue and I, the only two left who were in a mood 
to sustain conversation, rode on after a scratch 
lunch, and got miles ahead of the rest, hoping 
we were going right. 

Forests were now appearing on the hitherto 
bare plateau, and the whole scene was one of 
beauty. Ahead of us were mountains and deep 
valleys thickly clothed with forest. We were 
quite alone, and after an hour or so found our- 
selves riding through the forest, which grew 


® thicker as we proceeded. We began to feel 


f 


: nervous, and asked each other, “ Shall we go 


back ?”” Suppose a rhino suddenly came along ? 
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So far we had not seen one, though we had heard 
them. We had not even a servant or porter 
with us. 

“ Look !”” cried Sue, suddenly. ‘ Look at the 
golden monkeys !” 

I looked where she pointed, and saw that the 
trees were full of golden colobus monkeys, whose 
fur is lovely and long, and much prized. They 
leapt about among the branches, and apparently 
had not yet noticed us. 

““Let’s go nearer, so that you can take a 
photograph of them,’ said my companion, and 
as I had my camera slung to my saddle, we rode 
towards them. 

At that moment we saw, on a slight rise quite 
close to us, a huge black-maned lion crouching. 
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The Soldier Man with a young oryx. 


He was watching bush-pig feeding. Sue 
whispered, “ Look !”’ in a tense tone, but I had 
already seen it and pulled up my mule. I must 
confess my heart went pit-a-pat. We wisely 
remained sitting quiet, and while we sat there, 
with varied sensations, the lion suddenly rose 
from its crouching position, and the bush-pig 
fled, Leo following up the rise away from us in 
great bounds. 

My relief was great, but Sue bewailed the 
fact that our husbands were not with us to get 
a shot at the lion. 

I felt now that we must be getting into 
dangerous country. More daylight lions or 
leopards might appear at any moment. 

“Let us whistle to show where we are, and 
make the rest hurry up,” I suggested. 

All of us carried a police whistle tied to the 
rings in our belts, in case of accidents, and upon 
these we now blew a shrill blast. 

It was answered from afar off, and in half an 
hour or so our husbands appeared running. 
They seemed quite annoyed to find that there 
was nothing the matter and no one killed. 

“Tm sorry,” said I to mine. ‘‘ Next time 
we'll wait till we’ve been torn limb from limb.” 


“ I dare say it would 
be a great relief,” said 
Sue. “Women are a 
nuisance on Safari.” 

It took ‘our spouses _ 
thirty minutes of hard 
cajoling to restore 
smiles once more to 
our  countenances, 
after which all went 
merry as a marriage 
bell. We pressed on, 
and soon the forest 
temporarily ended. 
We descended into a 
deep valley, crossed 
a stream, and scaled a 
steep grassy mountain 
which seemed endless. 
From the top we knew 
we should have a 
glorious view. 

“ And tea,” said the 
husbands, now quite 
on their best be- 
haviour, “ You'll 
both enjoy that. 


“The Surveyor-General’s camp!’ | called to the others.” 
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Umpichie ! Abdullah! George! Go ahead to the 
top and get tea ready.” 

But after all we reached the top first, and as 
our mules struggled to the very summit I gazed 
around me at the truly glorious scene, while 
I shaded my eyes with my hand from the rays 
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ordered a special banquet for our benefit, and 
then hastened to array himself in attire rather 
more civilized than was his wont, while the othe- 
two bachelors started to shave off their beards, 
find ties to match their eyes, and make other 
preparations for conquest. 


The bridge that “ Ermyntrude"’ built. 


of the sun sinking towards the rosy West. 
Suddenly, upon a densely-wooded mountain 
opposite us, in a small open clearing, I saw a 
little colony of green and white tents—English 
tents ! 

“The Surveyor-General’s camp!” I called to 
the others. ‘Look, look! There—at last— 
hurrah !” 

Up they crowded to see, and we all felt very 
much as explorers do when they reach their 
long-sought goal. 

We did not know then that three white men 
with field-glasses had been for days scanning 
-the mountain-ridge for our appearance, and that 
even as we stood there, silhouetted very black 
and clear against the red sunset sky, that there 
was much excitement amongst those green and 
white tents. Soon two white women—creatures 
never seen in these regions before—would be in 
their midst! The Surveyor-General immediately 


We had tea up on the ridge under a tree, 
and I have seen many lovely and extensive views 
in my life, but never anything finer than was 
now spread round us. 

“*T'll ride off to their camp,” said my husband, 
“and tell them we’re here, and see what sort 
of going it is for the cart.’’ And he vanished 
down into the forests on my mule, while Sue and 
I sat down under another tree, got out our 
brushes and combs, and made ourselves look 
as nice as we could. Right through our Safari 
life we had each worn our hair in two plaits, 
usually hanging over our shoulders, or tied back 
with ribbon—the regular coiffure of all Safari 
women in British East Africa. 

We re-plaited it now, but left it so, because 
no hairpins could be found. Then, clean and 
tidy, we went to the edge of the mountain that 
faced Mount Kenia, and stood looking down at 
the plains, rosy in the sunset. How very far 
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we had come! Nairobi, Fort Hall, Nyeri, all 
felt years away! We had seen no papers, 
received no letters or news for so long a time. 

“ Here comes your husband,” said Sue, “ with 
the Surveyor-General.”” 

They rode up, and the Surveyor-General proved 
to be a charming person, and urged us to pitch 
camp near him at once. 

“You're welcome as flowers in May,” he said. 
“Come along, the whole batch of you.” 

And we did, taking our retinue with us. 

It was a long ride down the mountain, and 
at the bottom we crossed the N’Gari N’Gobit 
River, an exquisite piece of scenery, as most of 
these rivers in British East Africa are. The 
waters of most of them are cold and clear as 

“ crystal, and they rush onwards as if hurrying 
to find rest somewhere far away. 

Night was falling as our mules crossed the 
N’Gari N’Gobit River, and the drift was so deep 


“ Ermyntrude built it,” said the Surveyor- 
General, and I wondered who the fair Ermyntrude 
could be, but was too tired to ask. 

On reaching the other side we two women 
dismounted and sent the mules back for our 
husbands to cross upon, and then Sue and I 
walked up the opposite mountain with the 
Surveyor-General. Halfway up we were met by 
his two bachelor friends, one of whom was intro- 
duced as ‘‘ Ermyntrude ”’—he had such a pretty, 
gentle face—and the other as “ Scottie,” whose 
birthplace, we were informed, was “in the land 
of the unspeakable Scot,” and as he straightway 
remarked to the Surveyor-General, “ Dinna 
forget” something or other, and—when the 
Surveyor -General said he hadn’t forgotten— 
replied, ‘ Varra weel, mon,” no doubt remained 
that at any rate he wasn’t a Welshman. 


“*T canna tell a lie,’ said the unspeakable Scot, slowly."" 


that the water reached my ankles seated on my 
steed, and I wondered whether he would have 
to swim. Not far off was a strong bridge made 
of trees and earth, over which our cart and those 
on foot crossed. This is the bridge that leads 
you to the great Laikipia-Kenia Plateau, which 
was Our next objective, and which ceases only 
close to the Abyssinian Desert. 


“‘ Ermyntrude ” was so bathed in blushes at 
the unusual apparition of women with their 
skirts to their knees and their hair in long plaits 
that he could not speak at all. 

Arrived at the camp, a homely scene greeted us, 
as well as a lot of dogs barking their joy all round 
us. There were tents everywhere, and monster 
camp-fires piled with whole trees roaring and 
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spluttering, and affording some sense of safety 
in these lonely regions. It was also quite cold 
enough to enjoy warming our hands over the 
friendly blaze while our own tents were put up. 

“ Didn’t I tell you all?” whispered the Mere 
Man, as the Surveyor-General declared we ‘‘ must 
all have some cherry whisky,” and went to his 
tent to fetch it. ‘“ We’re dining with them, and 
you'll see the spread he'll give us.” 

And so he did. His tent was a huge yellow- 
lined affair, such as we use in India, and we all 
sat at a long table and almost forgot we were 
not in the Hotel Cecil in London. 

Everything was going merrily, when suddenly 
a servant in uniform appeared, saluted, and 
said :— 

.  “‘Man-eater taken ‘nother Kikuyu. 
bones and his spear he left.” 

The Surveyor - General coughed violently, 
frowning at the tactless one, but the cat was 
out of the bag. 

“ Please tell us the truth,” we gasped. ‘“ There 
is a man-eater round here?” 

“Well—yes. You infernal fool!” in an 
infuriated aside to the boy. ‘ Go to the dickens!” 

“Yes, sah.” And he went. 5 

“Now, ladies,” said the Surveyor-General, 
“don’t be too frightened. We didn’t mean you 
should know. It’s only natives the brute has 
taken so far.” 

“How many?” I inquired, briefly. 

“ Er—let’s see, Scottie ; not many, eh?” 

“T canna tell a lie,” said the unspeakable Scot, 
slowly. ‘‘ Ye are as well aware as I am, mon, 
that he’s taken in three months sixteen natives 
in all, the wee cow we drew our milk from, 
‘and 


Only 


“ And I wish he’d taken you,” interrupted the 
Surveyor-General, ina rage. ‘‘ Go to blazes!” 

“Thanks ; I’m warm enough. Leddies, lace 
up yer tents and you'll probably be let alone. 
Man-eaters prefer niggers, onless there’s, say, a 
child handy.” 

It was evident that the Scotchman had entirely 
failed to notice the existence of the Infant 
Phenomenon, who had been accommodated with 
a low stool near his mother, and was out of sight 
beneath the tablecloth, eating with a plate on 
his knee. 5 

The cheery Scot continued to give us instances 
of children being carried off in preference to 
grown-ups, ending up, as he wiped his mouth :— 

“ The bit things are tenderer, and it’s my belief 
a lion will go a long way to find a bairnie.” 

A bellow of woe from under the table brought 
the speaker to a standstill. The Infant was 
tired, and his usual pluck was for the moment 
non est. 

“You nasty, cruel, beastly man!” he whim- 
pered. ‘‘ You're saying it to frighten me.” 

After much commotion under the table, and 
profuse apologies from the Scot, which the 
injured one entirely refused to receive, the Infant 
was conducted to bed by his father. 

We sat round the camp-fire, and the firmament 
over our heads was like a spangled dome. 

Down by the river the bush-babies cried, and 
then a low howl reached us. 

“Ts that you, boy ?” called the father to his 
son’s tent. “ You shut up that noise, or I’ll——”’ 

We could all see the Infant sit up indignantly 
in his bed as he answered :— 

“Tf you don’t know the how: of a hyena at 
your time of life, daddy, it’s about time you did !”” 


“WH you don't now the howl of hyess st your time of life, dad Jy, 


it's about time you 


(To be concluded.) 
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The story of a terrible voyage—the longest within the memory of man—showing how the sea gave 
up both its dead and living in a most miraculous manner, months after the ill-fated craft and all 
. on board had been considered lost. 


ROM time to time we read of the 
~*~ profoundly mysterious disappearance 
\p 4A of vessels at sea—ships which, with 
WORN C their leave-taking, have passed effec- 
tually and finally out of human ken, 
leaving behind not the shadow of a trace of the 
nature of their fate. In the remarkable case I 
am about to set forth, however, the missing 
vessel, after many days, did actually return. 
The strange manner and means of that tardy 
home-coming are here described. 

At eleven o'clock upon a certain misty Monday 
night in March, 1897, the oil-tank steamship 
Kasbek, in charge of Captain Muir and bound 
from Philadelphia to Fiume, Austria, was 
ploughing along through a choppy sea. The 
watch on deck were kecping keenly on the alert 
on account of the density of the atmosphere, 
and presently the look-out reported a blue light 
on the weather bow. Now, this particular light 
always arouses anxiety and keen inquiry in the 
mind of the sailor, for it speaks of distress and 
disaster. Soon many eager eves were peering 
over the bulwarks of the steamship, through the 
night-mist, towards a small, sickly-looking blue 
glare, which was visible in the dim distance. 
No sound or signal of distress could be heard, 
though all listened breathlessly, but the weird 
light burnt continuously in mute appeal. 

The course of the steamer was promptly 
altered so as to bring the light straight over the 
bow, and she approached it swiftly. It was not 
long before the officers of the Kasbek made out 
the distressed craft to be a full-rigyed ship 
standing on the starboard tack. There was 
something particularly mysterious in her general 
appearance. For instance, she was showing only 
her three lower top-sails, when she might very 
well have carried a yood deal more canvas ; 
nobody could be seen on deck, and she was 
enshrouded in utter silence. Slowly the Kasbek 
ranged alongside the apparently derelict craft, 
which gave no indication of heaving to ; in fact, 
took no notice of the steamer’s presence, in spite 
of the fact that she had come in response to a 
signal of distress. 

Captain Muir, with his officers about him, 
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pondered this strange conduct, and was baffled 
to find an explanation of it. It looked as if 
there was nobody on board the sailing-ship, yet 
who had burnt the distress signal ? One and all 
began to regard this strange craft, moving 
silently and majestically through the darkness, 
with almost superstitious awe. 

Presently the first officer, tired of doing 
nothing, loudly hailed the vessel, shouting down 
the wind. After a moment there came back, 
with the mournful cadence of a lamentation, the 
following startling response :— 

“Can’t heave to—all dead or sick,” said a 
voice, in husky, muffled tones. ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake stand by and send us a boat!” 

The officers of the Kasbek exchanged looks of 
amazement. For some seconds they stood 
dumbly gazing upon that spectral-looking craft, 
and seeming still to hear the distressful moan 
that had emanated from somewhere on board. 

‘All right,” shouted Captain Muir, cheerily. 
“Keep up your hearts; we won’t desert 
you.” 

Then a sharp order to lower a boat was given, 
and it was soon dancing alongside, manned by 
Chief Officer C. P. Helsham and three seamen. 
They pulled away with a will, but, on account of 
the heavy, confused sea running at the time, it 
took that sturdy crew, rowing with all their 
strength, a full hour to reach the sailing-ship, 
which they found to be an American clipper 
called the T. F. Oakes. The latter kept 
sailing along, in spite of the efforts of the helms- 
man to check her career by bringing her close up 
into the wind, which rendered it additionally 
difficult for the small boat to overtake her. 

The task, however, was at length accom- 
plished, and the panting oarsmen were soon 
enabled to make fast their boat to a line which 
hung trailing over the stern of the clipper. Then 
Helsham hailed the vessel again, and presently 
a face, distorted with suffering, was slowly pro- 
truded over the stern-rail of the clipper, fol- 
lowed by the painful progress of the upper part 
of a body, which hung supine over the rail. 
Asked who he was and what was wanted, the 
stranger informed them that he was the second 
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fering, was slowly protruded over the 
the upper part of a body, which hung 
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officer of the ship, that his name was Abrams, 
and that they wanted to he towed to New York. 

Merchant vessels being run for commercial 
purposes, this question of towage naturally 
raised the important one of payment, and Chief 
Officer Helsham was only acting as the mouth- 
piece of the master and owners of his vessel when 
he asked Abrams how much they of the Oakes 
were prepared to pay for such services. The 
question, however, must have struck the suffer- 
ing seaman as heartless, for with a cry of anguish 
he exclaimed :— 

“ For Heaven's sake, man, don’t stand upon 
price now !” 

Then spasmodically, and with painful pauses, 
he assured them that the owners would pay. 
He volunteered the information that the first 
mate and six men were dead and eleven others 
lay in a helpless condition in the forecastle. The 
skipper— Captain Reed —was stricken down 
with paralysis, and his brave wife—practically 
the only able-bodied person remaining on board 
—was even then steering the vessel. This 
brief but most pathetic and touching statement 
was completed with the earnest entreaty :— 

“ For the love of humanity, help us!” 

Tt is to be hoped that such an appeal as this 
has never yet been made in vain to the heart of 
a sailor ; it was certainly not disregarded in this 
instance. After administering some words of 
comfort to the unfortunate mate, Helsham gave 
the signal to let go the line and at once made his 
way back to the Kasbek, which had meanwhile 
been steaming slowly in the sailing ship's wake. 
A report was duly made to Captain Muir, who 
promptly decided to render all the aid he could. 
Steps were accordingly taken to get the Oakes 
in tow. A line was paid out and coiled up 
in the boat, and then Helsham and his comrades 
set out for another hard pull to the Oakes. Upon 
arrival alongside they found, to their dismay, 
that there was nobody on the vesscl who was 
capable of receiving the line, so some of the 
boat's crew clambered on board with it. On 
the ship they found an eight-inch manila 
hawser, and to this they fastened their rope, the 
idea being to haul the hawser on board the 
steamship. 

The best plans sometimes go wrong, and in 
making secure this connection a most unfortu- 
nate accident befell. Quite unnoticed by any- 
body, the line got foul of the Kasbek’s propeller, 
which was revolving at the time. Before the 
accident was discovered this line had been wound 
several times round the propeller-boss, drawing 
with it several fathoms of the hawser. The first 
intimation of this awkward mishap was the 
sudden stoppage of the engines. Upon close 
inspection it was found that the line had got 


tightly wound within the narrow space between 
the boss of the propeller and the stern-post. 
The hawser was promptly cut, but no effort could 
release the propeller, and the engines could not 
be started either ahead or astern. Here was a 
pretty predicament—the rescuing vessel herself 
completely disabled ! 

In most communities there is invariably 
somebody who is capable of rising to an emer- 
gency, and it was so in this instance. The 
dilemma of the Kasbek gave impetus to the 
naturally inventive brain of one of her crew. 
Chief Engineer Stevens came forward. He had 
an idea, he said, and asked the captain if he 
might put it into practice. This he was allowed 
to do. Then ensued the following remarkable 
piece of engineering, which saved the situation. 

The ingenious Stevens proceeded to uncouple 
the shaft, forcing the after section back an inch, 
which freed it from the binding of the line. 
This movement, of course, caused a gap of an inch 
where the shafts had been uncoupled, and into 
this space the clever engineer fixed a disc of hard 
wood, in which he bored holes to receive the 
coupling bolts. Then he connected up the two 
portions of the shaft, now lengthened by an inch, 
which was sufficient to free the propellers. The 
engines were started again, and, although they 
did not work with quite the same freedom as 
heretofore, they served the purpose of the rescue. 
It is excusable that Stevens subsequently boasted 
that he towed a ship into port with a wooden 
shaft ! 

The work of repairing the Kasbek lasted from 
four o’clock on the Tuesday morning till two 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon, a period of ten hours. 

Meanwhile, the sufferers upon the Oakes being 
quite powerless to stay the progress of their 
vessel, she slowly drifted away from her would-be 
saviour, and eventually entirely disappeared. 
This must have been a terrible experience for 
those who survived aboard her, and deeply 
humiliating for the crew of the disabled vessel. 
But the crew of the Kasbek were men of splendid 
mettle, not easily dismayed or disheartened, so 
they kept an eye upon the retreating clipper and 
noted exactly the point where she was finally 
lost to view, drifting helplessly before the wind. 

The distressed vessel had long since been lost 
to sight when the Kasbek was at length ready to 
proceed, but, nothing daunted, Captain Muir 
and his men determined to pursue and overhaul 


‘her, and render that assistance of which the 


Oakes was so sorely in need. 

Most inspiriting is this part of the narrative, 
and no words of praise can be too warm in 
recognition of the absolutely heroic behaviour 
of these men in their resolve to save their com- 
trades in peril. I think it will be generally agreed 
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that in such circumstances, and at such a 
stage of the proceedings, most skippers would 
have abandoned the task of salvage and resumed 
their journey, with a nautical blessing upon the 
waters generally. 

The Kasbek, with the welcome sound of her 
engines throbbing once more in the ears of her 
crew, made for the point on the horizon where 
the Oakes was last seen. For hours she steamed 
ahead without catching a glimpse of her quarry, 
until her crew began to suspect that possibly 
they might never behold her again. This notion 
gained in strength as darkness closed in, but just 
at the moment when hope seemed faintest the 
look-out caught a glimpse of their quarry. As 
night drew on the breeze freshened, and when 
at last the steamship again arrived within hailing 
distance of the clipper the sea was running so 
high that it was found impossible to make com- 
munication between the two vessels. With the 
darkness the fury of the elements increased, 
swelling out the topsails of the clipper and 
driving her ahead at great speed. The Kasbek, 
herself in a partly disabled condition, had, there- 
fore, some difficulty in keeping in touch with the 
Oakes. 

All night long, in the wildest of weather, the 
faithful steamship struggled on alongside her 
sister in distress, her officers and engineers 
praying that their patched-up shaft would 
stand the strain. Fortunately for all concerned 
it did, and when morning broke, grey and 
stormy, revealing a heaving and furious sea, 
the two vessels were still together. 

But the clipper presented a sorry spectacle. 
In a completely helpless condition, she was being 
mercilessly mauled by wind and waves, carried 
aloft on the crest of huge waves, to descend with 
horrible velocity into boiling cauldrons of foam. 
Constantly heeling over at most perilous angles, 
with great masses of water breaking over her 
weather bulwarks, she threatened ever and anon 
to founder before the very eyes of her would-be 
rescuers. Much of this trouble, of course, was 
brought about by the fact that the clipper was 
displaying too much canvas for the furious wind 
then blowing ; but there was not a soul on board 
her capable of even an attempt to furl it. 
Indeed, there was nobody to be seen upon her 
wave-swept decks ; she appeared to the eyes of 
the anxious watchers on the steamship a forlorn 
and pitiable ocean waif, absolutely derelict. 

Through the whole of that terrible day the 
Oakes staggered on, with the Kasbek doggedly 
maintaining her place alongside. Upon a closer 
view, the watchers on the steamer’s deck were 
enabled to discern a huddled-up figure, bearing 
some faint resemblance to a human shape, at 
the wheel, which was lashed. 


Gradually the night stole down again, with 
the gale still raging savagely. The last the 
watchers on the Kasbck saw of the clipper she 
was labouring heavily, her hull constantly buried 
beneath furious seas. All night, however, the 
two vessels contrived to keep together—or, at 
least, one of them contrived it, and the grey, 
chilly morning broke to find them companions 
still. The weather sheet of the lower main top- 
sail of the Oakes had parted during the night, 
and the sail had lashed itself into ribbons, easing 
the strain somewhat. The Kasbek hove to 
under easy steam, bowing and sheering to the 
great seas rolling around her. 

About noon the gale subsided, and when the 
sea had calmed somewhat Captain Muir resumed 
the work of rescue. He ordered the long-boat 
to be made ready and lowered, and personally 
saw to its provisioning, putting into it from his 
own private locker three bottles of brandy, eggs, 
meat, butter, oatmeal, crackers, and several 
casks of fresh water. The boat having been 
lowered, Officer Helsham again took charge of 
it and made for the Oakes. Arrived alongside, 
he boarded the vessel, and was met by the lion- 
hearted mate, Abrams, who, with the utmost 
difficulty, staggered across the deck towards 
him. No words were necded to describe the 
awful experiences of this most memorable 
voyage. The tragic story was written in in- 
delible letters upon the haggard face and dis- 
torted figure of this surviving officer. He was 
scarcely able to articulate, and his legs were 
horribly swollen. Yet in much the same con- 
dition he had for weeks been doing duty by 
dragging himself about the deck or taking the 
wheel. The first mate and six men had died, 
and eleven seamen, as he had said, were even 
then lying sick unto death in the forecastle. 
The captain and the third officer, Eagan, were 
in an even worse plight, and the captain’s wife, 
Mrs. Reed, was little better. 

Surely human eyes never looked upon a more 
pitiable sight than that which met the gaze of 
Officer Helsham when he made an inspection of 
the vessel! The forecastle presented a dreadful 
spectacle. Lying, apparently unconscious, in 
their bunks were the wasted forms of the seamen, 
with livid, distorted faces, their bodies rolling 
to and fro with the motion of the vessel. Most 
of them were toothless, their teeth having fallen 
out owing to scurvy. As Helsham remarked, 
“It certainly seemed that they would never be 
good for anything again.” Both the captain 
and his brave wife were in a well-nigh helpless 
condition, and had it not been for the Kasbek’s 
timely aid the end must soon have come. 

Helsham and three seamen were ordered to 
remain on board and navigate the vessel; a 
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atly heeling over at most perilous angles, with great masses of water breaking over her weather 
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bolwarks, she threatened ever and anon to founder before the very eyes of her would-be rescuers.” 
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hawser was got aboard the Kasbek—this time 
without mishap—and the ill-fated clipper was 
towed safely to New York Harbour. It was in 
the forenoon of Sunday, March 21st, 1897, that 
the Oakes dropped her anchor outside the 
quarantine station of the harbour, after a voyage 
lasting two hundred and fifty-nine days! Her 
appearance, as she was towed up the bay, 
naturally created something of a sensation, for 
she had long since been numbered with the lost, 
having been posted first of all as ‘‘ overdue,” 
and finally as “ missing ”’—the official death- 
knell of the vessel. 

The T. F. Oakes had indeed returned home— 
but after what a voyage! It was in June of 
1896 that the clipper began her homeward run 
from Shanghai, a month later making Hong- 
Kong a port of call. Here she completed her 
cargo and pushed out into the China Sea, the 
skipper intending to take the Cape of Good Hope 
route home. Six days after leaving Hong-Kong 
the ship was struck by a terrific typhoon. Then 
began her long series of misfortunes. So con- 
tinuous and violent was the storm that the 
vessel was compelled to run blindly before it, 
with the result that she was driven far away 
from her proper course. At length, however, 
the tempest subsided. The crew were busily 
engaged putting things to right and hoping for 
better weather, when another fierce tornado, of 
even greater violence and duration than the 
last, assailed them. Again they were compelled 
to present their stern to the gale and be pro- 
pelled before it as it listed, journeying they 
knew not whither. 

Eventually, when this second storm abated, 
Captain Reed found himself far out in the North 
Pacific, which determined him to alter his route, 
so he squared away for the Cape Horn swells. 
Next ensued a somewhat prolonged period of 
fine weather, with calms and baffling light airs. 
This continued till Cape Horn was rounded and 
they had been a hundred and sixty days out. 

Before this, however, there had begun a series 
of tragic happenings seriously affecting the in- 
ternal economy of the vessel. On November 
2nd the Chinese cook was stricken down with 
illness, which at first took the form of a severe 
cold, and soon ended fatally. This was followed 
by the illness of Seaman Thomas King, and upon 
December 26th he also succumbed—a victim of 
scurvy. Then sickness seemed to spread 
among the crew like a plague. On January r2th 
Thomas Olsen, seaman, died, followed by another 
seaman, Thomas Judge, from cancer of the 
stomach. On February 4th Stephen G. Bunker, 
mate, succumbed to scurvy, and George King, 
an old man, died on the gth. Then one after 
another the men were stricken down, and those 


that did not die were left in a helpless condition, 
utterly unable to do their work. On March 1st 
the captain, his wife, and the second and third 
mates were the only people able -to get about, 
and these were all in an exhausted condition. 
That day a strong northerly gale sprang up, and 
Mrs. Reed took her place at the wheel in order 
to relieve the three men. She steered the vessel 
for eight hours on end, during which period she 
had not even a drop of water to drink. 

Up to this period the Oakes had not sighted a 
single vessel to whom she could appeal for aid, 
and the terrors of scurvy were now added to by 
the horrors of shortness of food. Finally, the 
rations of the suffering men were reduced to six 
ounces of bread and a gulp of watera day. The 
desperate condition of affairs at this stage may 
be gathered from the fact that one of the seamen 
staggered aft and begged Mrs. Reed to get him 
another thimbleful of water, to which the 
skipper’s wife replied, sadly :— 

“Where am I to get it from? If I had a 
tankful I would run a hose forward; but I 
haven’t.”” 

Meanwhile the vessel kept on her course up 
the Brazilian coast, encountering a succession of 
north and north-west gales and heavy seas. 
During the whole period of her tribulations she 
sighted only two vessels before she fell in with 
her rescuer.. These were the Governor Bobie, of 
the island of Trinidad, who gave the battered 
wayfarer as much food as she could spare, and a 
north-bound Lamport and Holt steamer, which 
sighted the Oakes off Pernambuco, but was too 
far away to make out her signals. Finally her 
signal was seen by the Kasbek, with the results 
already described. So ended one of the most 
disastrous voyages—and certainly the most pro- 
tracted—within the memory of living man. 

Directly after her arrival the Oakes was placed 
in quarantine and the survivors of her unfortu- 
nate crew taken to the Marine Hospital at 
Stapleton, S.I. 

The captain of the Kasbek, having made satis- 
factory arrangements with the owners of the 
Oakes, set about having his own damages 
attended to. A diver was sent down to release 
the line from the propeller, the shafts being 
afterwards recoupled, and the vessel, with her 
plucky skipper and crew, resumed her inter- 
rupted journey with a chorus of good wishes 
and thanks echoing in her wake. As to the 
heroic Mrs. Reed, who steered the ill-fated 
clipper at a time when there were no men able 
to undertake the work, Lloyd’s marked their 
appreciation of her conduct by presenting her 
with their handsome silver medal for “ meri- 
torious services,” which was also conferred on 
certain of the rescuers. 
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WHAT IS AN INTERNAL BATH? 


By R. W. BEAL. 


UCH has been said and volumes 
M have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time 
totime. Every possible resource of the 
uuman mind has been brought into play 
to fashion new methods of bathing, but 
strange as it may seem, the most im- 
portant, as well as the most beneficial of 
all baths, the ‘‘ Internal Bath” has been 
given little thought. The reason for this 
is probably due to the fact that few peo- 
ple seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquir- 
ing and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 

‘define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal bath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema is 
no more an internal bath than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit and impress them so pro- 
foundly that further argument in favor 
of internal bathing would be unnecessary 
to convince them, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not possible to do this, profit- 
able as such an experience would doubt- 
less prove to be. There is, then, only 
one other way to get this information 
into their hands and that is by acquaint- 
ing them with such knowledge as will 
enable them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for health-producing 
necessity, 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance, that uni- 
versal disorder from which almost all 
humanity is suffering, known as ‘‘con- 
stipation,” ‘‘auto-intoxication,” ‘‘auto- 
infection,” and a multitude of other 


terms, is not only curable but prevent- 
able through the consistent practice of 
internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? ‘Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent. efficient.” Reduced to simple 
English this means that most men are 
trying to do a man’s portion of work on 
halfa man's power. This applies equally 
to women, 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Natnre never intended the delicate 
human organism to be operated on a 
hundred per cent. overload. A machine 
could not stand this and not break down 
and the body certainly cannot do more 
than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sickness 
in the world 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vig- 
orous, healthy and strong? The num- 
ber is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
in these strenuous days people have time 
to do everything else necessary for the 
attainment of happiness but the most 
essential thing of all, that of giving their 
bodies their proper care, 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a sim- 
ple procedure as this will do what is 
claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accom- 
plish this end? Internal Bathing will do 
this, and it will do it for people of all 
ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
poisons, Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the 
poisonous excretions of the body and 
health would be the inevitable result. 

If you,iwould\ keép your blood pure, 
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your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practice 
internal bathing and beyin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal hath- 
ing, it may be that a number of ques- 
tions will suggest themselves to your 
mind, You will probably want to know 
WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY peo- 
ple should take them, and the WAY to 
take them. These and countless other 
questions are all answered in a booklet 
entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY 
and THE WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, the inventor of the ‘‘J. B. L. 
Cascade,’’ whose lifelong study and re- 
search along this line make him the pre- 
eminent authority on this subject. Not 
only has internal bathing saved and pro- 
longed Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the 
lives of a multitude of hopeless individu- 
als have been equally spared and pro- 
longed. No book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of practi- 
cal information tothe business man, the 
worker, and the housewife ; all that is 


IF YOUR EYES 


necessary to secure this book is to write 
to Dr. Tyrrell at Number 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention 
having read this article in the Wipe 
Wortp Macazine, and same will be im- 
mediately mailed to you free of all cost 
or obligation. 


Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part of 
the value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the 
opportunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Donot 
put off doing this, but send for the book 
now while the matter is fresh in your 
mind 

‘*Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don't allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. 
Why be unnatural, when it is such a sim- 
ple thing to be well? 


ARE NOT NORMAL 


there is a perfectly sale and natural way 
of restoring perfect circulation of blood, 
which is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over the closed lids for five minutes 
at a time twice a day, and for twenty 
years this method has been successfully 
used in correcting eye troubles and bring- 
ing back normal eyesight to young and 
old -- 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say 
on the subject of eye massage—Doctor 
De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor 
of Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, 
has stated that in treating even so serious 
acondition as dreaded cataract of the eye, 
massage of the eye-ball ‘‘has been fol- 


lowed by improvement in vision and deep- 
ening of the anterior chamber.” The 
Medical Record, in treating the same sub- 
ject, says that ‘‘the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.” 
This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explainedin a scientific book 
on ‘‘The Eyes—Their Care, Their Ills, 
Their Cure,” which may be obtained free 
on request from The Ideal Masseur, 134 
West 65th Street, New York, if you will 
mention the Wipe Wori.p MaGazine. 
The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most sim- 
pleand safe. Hosts of people have saved 
themselves from the nuisance of con- 
stantly wearing eye-glasses by using this 
massage (or exercise), so it will probably 
be well worth your while to at least in- 
form yourself further by writing for the 
little book which treats the subject so 
thoroughly. 2 
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A “Dry Land Boat-Race "— 


Indian Graves—The ‘Lion Rock,” etc., etc. 


A “dry land boat-race”—The “crews” sit astride a 
facing 


Je and run backwards round a course, steered by a “cox” 


e right way. 


Photo. by S.A. Smith, Birmingham, 


HE photograph reproduced above shows a 
| form of comic athletic contest that may be 

new to some of our readers—a “dry land 
boat-race.” It took place at some sports 
in the North of England last year, and 
caused much merriment. The “ crews ” sit 
astride a pole, and run backwards round a 
course, steered by a “cox.” who faces in the right 
direction. Tumbles, needless to say, are very frequent, 
and when the leader happens to lose his footing he 


generally “ shipwrecks ” the whole crew, to the vast enjoy- 
ment of their rivals and the spectators. 

The curious erections seen in the following snap- 
shot are the graves of two Indian chiefs in Northern 
British Columbia. The Indians place their dead on the 
tops of lofty tree-stumps and build a little house, as 
shown, over the corpse. The queer-looking designs are 
totems—sign-pictures describing the lives of the deceased, 
giving particulars of their tribe and station in life and 
their achievements. 


Graves of Indian chiefs in British Columbia—The bodies are placed on reerstorape and covered with little 


huts, bearing “totem,” setting forth the 


istory of the 
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One of the curious old tramway cars still in use in Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


Since the island of Porto Rico has been under the 
dominion of the United States many traffic improvements 
have been installed, and electric trolley -cars are in 
use in all the larger cities. In Mayaguez, however, the 
third largest city, the antiquated horse -car line 
still remains in use, and very antique it looks. Our 
photograph shows the type of cars that were at one time 
considered a proof of the civilization and advancement of 
the island. There is only accommodation for three 
passengers, besides the driver, but presumably, at busy 
times, “ strap-hangers ” are not objected to, though the 


pee horse does not look capable of pulling a very heavy 
loa 


Of curious-shaped rocks there seems to be no end ; 
we have ourselves published dozens of photographs 
depicting crags that, viewed from a certain point, bear 
a fantastic resemblance to a human or animal face. Here 
is yet another queer-shaped rock, situated on the coast of 
Kii Province, which forms a peninsula in Central Japan. 
The shore-line hereabouts has been much indented by 
the waves of the Pacific, which have eaten away the 
softer portion of the rock. This particular crag is called 


The “Lion Rock,” a curious-shaped headland in Japan. 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 


T this time, our country looms 
large on the world horizon as an 
example of the popular faith in the 
underlying principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in all that 
the forefathers, in their most exalted 


moments, meant by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous peo- 
ple, the railroad, the telegraph and 
the telephone have been important 
factors. They have facilitated commu- 
nication and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting more 
intimate relations. 

The telephone has played its part 
as the situation has required. That it 
should have been planned for its 


present usefulness is as wonderful as 


that the vision of the forefathers should 
have beheld the nation as it is today. . 


At first, the telephone was the voice 
of the community. As the population 
increased and its interests grew more 
varied, the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities and 
keep all the people in touch, regard- 
less of local conditions or distance. 


The need that the service should be 
universal was just as great as that 
there should be a common language. 
This need defined the duty of the 
Bell System. 


Inspired by this need and repeat- 
edly aided by new inventions and 
improvements, the Bell System has 

me the welder of the nation. It 
has made the continent a community. 
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the “Shishi-iwa,” or “Lion Rock,” and certainly 
bears a striking resemblance to the traditional 
Japanese representation of that animal. 

e photograph next reproduced shows a postman 
on stilts in the Department of Landes, Gascony: 


ae 


An itinerant Chinese locksmith. 


France. This region, owing to the nature of the soil, is 
frequently converted into a series of marshes, compelling 
people who have to do much travelling, such as the 
postmen, shepherds, and market-folk, to spend the greater 
part of their lives on stilts. These men on stilts are called 
ichangues (long-legs) in the Gascon dialect. The postmen 
often carry a long staff and a narrow piece of board, which 
they fit together and sit on in case of fatigue. As can be 
seen in the photograph. the stilts are strapped to the leg 
below the knee, the foot resting on a block of wood, 
held in place with a leather stirrup. 

The picture next reproduced shows a Burmese boy at 
Rangoon, Burma, undergoing the operation of being 
tattooed. In spite of the fact that the Burmese tattooers 
are very skilful, the business is a painful one, and in many 


A Burmese boy undergoing the operation of tattooing. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN sea: 
“[will study and get 


ready and maybe 
my chance will come. 


SES NN GRR 


YOUR Chance 


Will Come 


Born in a one-room log cabin on the Kentucky frontier, Abraham Lincoln had very 


little chance to acquire an education. 
day,” he said, “my chance will come.” 
chance DID come. 


Your chance will come. 
job in some other line of work. If you 
are ready, you'll go up—there will be no 
limit to your chances to advance if you 
are ready to meet them. 


And you CAN get ready. No matter if 
your schooling was limited—if you do have 
to work long hours. If you really want a 
better job, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools can train you for it at home 
during your spare time. 

Every month more than 400 I. C. S, Students 
voluntarily report promotions or salary increases 
due to the help of the I.C.S. What the I. C. S. 
have done for these men they can do for YOU. 


Mark the Coupon NOW 


Just mark on the attached coupon the position 
or occupation you most like and mail the coupon 
to the I.C.S. This will not obligate you in 
the least—but it will bring you the facts that 
may change the couree of your life. 


But he was determined to succeed. ‘Some 
So he studied and got ready. 


Some day you'll be considered for promotion or for a good 
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Looking up towards the summits of “new-growth™ redwood trees that 
have sprung up round the stump of an erstwhile forest giant. 


cases the boy is kept under the influence of an opiate. 
The designs traced on the chest and arms are for 
ornamentation or act as charms. Those on the wrists, 
for instance, are supposed to keep snakes away. 
Tattooing on the thighs shows that a Burmese boy has 
reached manhood. The designs are always of animals, 
each one surrounded by letters or words so that it stands 
out separate from other patterns. The dyes used in 
Burma are red and blue, but the former fades quickly, 
leaving only the blue showing. The Shans are the best 
Burmese tattooers, but their work cannot compare with 
that of the Japanese. 

The earliest locks known to man were of Chinese make. 
Although it is impossible to tell the exact date of those 
still extant, they are wonderfully well made, and as strong 
as any manufactured in Europe up to the middle of the 


eighteenth century. The Chinese locksmith seen on 
top of the previous page probably uses exactly 
the same kind of tools that his forefathers had, for 
they are very simple and primitive. He carries 
all his impedimenta in the two cabinets shown, 
sitting on one and working at the other. When 
he has finished all the work available in one 
neighbourhood he fastens the two cabinets to a 
bamboo rod and slings it over his shoulder. He 
tramps through the towns burdened in this way, 
and stops when he is called, much as a scissors- 
grinder or umbrella-mender does in our country. 
The striking little photograph here shown depicts 
“new-growth” redwood trees that have sprung up 
around the stump of what was once a giant of the 
forest. These trees are from two hundred to two 
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hundred and fifty feet high, and the picture was taken 
looking straight up from the central stump. These 
sturdy youngsters do not appear to have suffered in 
any way from their close proximity to ene another. 
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One of the most remarkable episodes in the 
annals of crime in South Africa. For forty- 
eight hours, the Author says, the murderous 
doings of the ‘motor - bandits” caused so much 
excitement on the Rand that the situation in 
Europe was entirely forgotten. It was through 
these miscreants that General Delarey met his 
death, and the story of their career bristles with 


melodramatic situations, from their battles with 
the police to their last stand in the death- 
cave outside Johannesburg, whither the bandits 
were tracked by detectives and bloodhounds. 
Our acknowledgments are due to the “Transvaal 
Leader,” “ Rand Daily Mail,” and “ Johannesburg 
Star” for detailed accounts of some of the 
incidents described. 


f M otor= Bandits. JOHN J. HAROLD, 


of Johannesburg. 


+ i - 


curiosity at the biack mouth of the cave which hid such unusual inbabitants. 


Ny)N Friday morning, September 18th, 
| 1914, Johannesburg woke as if from 
a frightful dream, almost unable to 
believe that the curtain had rung 
down on the previous afternoon on 
the final act of the most tragic of all the tragedies 
enacted in South Africa. 


That three desperadoes should engross public 
Vol, xxxiv.—26, 


interest to such an extent that—at least for 
forty-eight hours—Armageddon in Europe was 
entirely forgotten seems all but incredible. 
Nevertheless, I am in no way overstating the 
case. The wholesale murder of police officers, 
the tragic deaths of General Delarey and Dr. 
Grace, and the long man-hunt that culminated 
in four deaths in a cave in a fashionable suburb 
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of Johannesburg, are more like some lurid 
melodrama than cold facts. But I am anti- 
cipating, and must start my story at the 
beginning. 

The whole tragic business started when William 
Foster, a notorious South African character, 
much “ wanted” by the police, with his brother 
Jimmy and a third man, held up and robbed the 
Swiss-American Watch Company's store in Long- 
market Street, Cape Town. about seven o'clock 
in the evening of March 19th, 1913. The 
occupants of the shop were Messrs. Gues and 
Hirsch, one oftwhom was the proprietor. ‘They 
were preparing to close at the time, and had 
already taken most of the diamond jewellery 
from the window and placed it in a safe. 

Directly they entered the front door of the 
shop the thieves closed it behind them and 
bolted it, at the same time covering the astonished 
shopkeepers with revolvers. 

“ We are desperate men,” the leader remarked. 
“We are here for business. Make a move or 
cry out, and we will shoot you.” 

Gues was forced to retreat, with his back to 
the door, while Hirsch, at the point of the 
revolver, backed into the rear office. ‘The robbers 
then placed black hoods over the heads of the 
two storekeepers, fastening them with elastic 
round the neck, and bound their hands and legs 
securely with picture-cord and chains. There 
was a third black hood (now in possession of the 
police), apparently designed for a young shop 
assistant, who, however, had left for home 
a few minutes prior to the appearance of the 
unwelcome visitors. 

The robbers next nailed a piece of green blind 
across the window of the street door, after which 
they proceeded to rifle the safe. They threw 
out all the papers, and took diamonds and 
jewellery to the value of about four thousand 
pounds sterling, together with some loose cash. 

The whole affair only lasted ten minutes. 
Being blindfolded, the storekeepers were unable 
to describe the manner of the robbers’ departure. 
They heard one of them remark, “ There’s 
a motor,” whereupon there was a sound of 
retreating footsteps and the opening and closing 
of the door. After a time Gues managed to 
get free from his chains and, excitedly rushing 
into the street, gave the alarm, but by that time 
the thieves had got clean away. 

According to police information, the whole 
affair was carried through with audacity, 
despatch, and the utmost quietness. It seems 
that the shopmen made no outcry whatever. 
If they had done so, there were seven or eight 
people in a shop next door, only a few feet away, 
who would have been certain to come to their 
assistance. 


A reward of five hundred pounds was promptly 
offered for the capture of the robbers, who, 
however, entangled themselves in the meshes 
of the law in a very stupid way. 

Three strange men were discovered to have 
stayed at a well-known boarding-house in the 
city, and as the result of persistent inquiry a taxi- 
driver told the police that he took a man and 
a large heavy trunk to the left-luggage office 
at the railway-station on the Thursday morning. 
The driver was taken to the office and there 
identified the trunk. One glance inside showed 
the detectives that the missing jewellery was 
there intact, and so they waited for their man. 
He turned up at nine-fifteen on Saturday morn- 
ing, and was captured without trouble. 

He had a railway ticket for Johannesburg in 
his pocket, and was also found to be in possession 
of a Mauser pistol and cartridges and a tin of 
cayenne pepper. When charged he refused to 
say anything. 

The prisoner turned out to be William Foster, 
alias Robert Ward Jackson. His brother James 
had booked his motor-cycle through to Jeppe 
station, Johannesburg, but got off at Rand- 
fontein, about twenty-five miles west of Johannes- 
burg, where he was caught and taken back 
to Cape Town. The third man, Adamson, was 
also laid by the heels, and all three were sentenced 
to twelve years’ hard labour on May 24th, 1913. 

About the beginning of the present year the 
Fosters were transferred from Cape Town to 
Pretoria Jail, and must have made immediate 
arrangements to escape, for at about five p.m. 
on the afternoon of February 27th last William 
got out. Foster, it is evident, had friends both 
outside and inside the jail. The first thing that 
was done was the making of a suit of clothes in 
the tailor’s shop attached to the institution. 
To accomplish this great care had to be exercised, 
as the officials in charge of the shop had to be 
dodged. When the suit was made it was smuggled 
out to one of the quarries, well away from the 
jail, and hidden. 

The suit was successfully ‘“ planted,’ and on 
the day of the escape the sixty convicts who 
formed Foster’s gang in a quarry commenced 
to fight among themselves. This, of course, 
was done by arrangement, and the object was 
to monopolize the attention of the warders. 
When their eyes were elsewhere Foster coolly 
slipped into an excavation. The time chosen 
was near the hour of ceasing the day’s work, 
and in a few moments the warders got the fight 
in hand, and had the convicts paraded for roll- 
call. Sixty numbers were called out, and sixty 
answered. The men were then “ spanned out ”— 
marched past a warder, who counted them. 


Fifty-nine only passed the “ span.” Again sixty 
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names were called out, and sixty voices answered 
“Here!” Another “span” was taken, with 
the same result. One man was missing. 

By the time the head officials had been 
informed, and closer inquiries instituted, it was 
dusk. The fifty-nine were marched back to 
quarters under a close guard, and the warning 
bell was rung, notifying the countryside that 


a convict was at large. Long before the search 
could be vigorously commenced, however, Foster, 
a changed man in a new suit, had calmly walked 
out of the quarries and climbed into a waiting 
motor. In less than half an hour he was miles 
away, and comparatively safe in the midst of 
friends. After that it was his marvellous powers 
of disguise, cleverness in summing up probable 
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police moves, and callous disregard for danger 
which kept him out of the grip of the law. It 
frequently closed its net—but always just too late. 

Directly Foster escaped a reign of terror 
began. Banks, post-offices, native pass offices, 
and liquor stores were burgled day after day, 
or rather night after night. The Johannesburg 
Press “‘ roasted”’ the police without mercy for 
alleged incompetence, and one paper heralded 
the news of a fresh burglary on its placard with 
the words, “Our Daily Dynamite.” Property 
was not safe, and the public were getting quite 
accustomed to the fact when there came the 
astounding news of an even worse outrage—an 
attempted bank robbery, with dynamite and 
murder, characterized by a cold-bloodedness 
that has rarely if ever been equalled in these 

ses. 

On the night of July 17th last, at eleven o'clock, 
burglars were busily at work on the safe in the 
Boksburg North Branch of the National Bank, 
about eighteen miles cast of Johannesburg. Ten 
minutes after the hour a junior clerk, who sleeps 
at the back of the bank premises, entered the 
yard and was about to go into the building. 

Before he could put his hand to the door 
a man sprang on him from the darkness. There 
was a brief struggle; then the bank clerk 
wrenched himself free and ran out of the yard, 
shouting for help at the top of his voice. 

At the corner of Cason Road and Sixth Avenue, 
on the left side of the Main Reef Road from the 
town of Benoni, stands the Boksburg North 
Hotel. At the farther corner, on the same side, 
is a bottle store, and next to that is the bank. 


ao a te wes 


Where the first fatality happened. the bes were: inesbed hile irvine to rob a bank, and while escaping 


another. 


It was only a few minutes after the hotel 
closing-time, and a number of men—ten or 
a dozen—were still standing about chatting 
before making for their homes. As the clerk 
ran out of the bank premises some of the 
men outside the hotel hurried forward to see 
what was happening. The front of the hotel 
is fairly well lighted from a street lamp, but the 
bank premises, situated beyond the opposite 
corer, stand in shadow. This circumstance 
must have told heavily in favour of the des- 
peradoes, who, when the hue-and-cry was raised, 
promptly abandoned their attempt on the bank. 

Foremost of those who ran forward in response 
to the clerk’s cries were Alec Charlton, a barman 
at the hotel, and Bob Roberts. As these men 
approached the bank the bystanders were 
alarmed to hear revolver shots fired in rapid 
succession: at their friends. The bullets told 
only too well. Charlton went down, shot 
through the lung, and Roberts fell with a bullet 
in the leg. Startled by the unexpected turn 
of events, and half expecting the burglars to 
fire into them, the group of men fell back against 
the hotel. As they stood peering from the light 
into the half darkness, they saw with horror the 
cold-blooded, murderous action of the burglar 


* who had shot Bob Roberts. Roberts lay on the 


ground at the feet of the man who had shot him, 
and as they watched they beheld the robber 
deliberately reload his revolver and fire two more 
shots into his prostrate victim. 

By this time Charlton had run back, in spite 
of his desperate wound. He dropped at the 
corner of the hotel, and there he lay till the. 
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doctor and the police, who had received the 
alarm, reached the scene. Meanwhile, in the 
darkness and confusion, the burglars dis- 
appeared. The unfortunate barman Charlton 
died shortly after reaching the hospital. 

It was discovered that, although the burglars 
had made all preparations for blowing up the 
safe, the alarm had been given in the nick of 
time, and the bank suffered no loss. 

By this time people all over the Rand were 
saying that Foster had something to do with 
the series of crimes that had kept the country- 
side on tenterhooks for so long. It was well 
known that the police had arrested and deported 
a whole host of bad characters who were making 
the Witwatersrand unsafe. The names of these 
undesirables were frequently published, but 
Foster's was not among them. 

An inspired rumour went the rounds about 
this time that Foster and a woman had left 
Cape Town aboard a liner. Scotland Yard was 
informed, and detectives met the boat at South- 
ampton, but Foster was not on board. A little 
later the rascal led the police a merry dance with 
a very circumstantial tale of how he managed 
to escape through Delagoa Bay with the proceeds 
of a mysterious tobacco robbery a little while 
previous. The closer the police drew their net 
the more clever Foster became at throwing them 
off the scent. 

Then came the first scene in the final act— 
a week of horror, murder, and misadventure 
that for the time being totally eclipsed interest 
in the European War. 

Hardly had one-thirty struck on Sunday 
morning, September 13th, when a Kafhr sleeping 
in a small room at the back of the Kimberley 
Bottle Store, a bottled beer emporium in Kim- 
berley Road, Doornfontein, was startled at hearing 
the sharp “ whirr ” of an electric bell. The boy 
was caretaker of the store, and in a trice he knew 
there was mischief afoot, for the bell was an 
automatic alarm which flashed the intelligence 
that someone was interfering with the front door 
of the store. 

Creeping quietly from his sleeping-place into 
the store, the Kaffir peered through a window. 
He saw a white man hovering against the door 
that had started off the alarm. At some yards 
distance, evidently stationed as look-outs, were 
two other white men. The Kaffir began to 
tap at the window-pane with his key. 

The head of the man at the door shot up with 
a jerk. The Kaffir heard a surprised voice say, 
“ Halloa! there’s somebody tapping at the 
window.” 

At that moment the native saw another figure 
arrive on the scene, and to his vast relief discerned 
that it was a policeman on his rounds. Naturally 


he di‘ his best to attract the constable’s attention, 
and renewed his tapping on the window with 
considerable vigour. Simultaneously the police- 
man saw the men, and approached them. They 
promptly bunched together, and the officer had 
hardly spoken to them before the man who had 
been tampering with the door suddenly whipped 
out a long jemmy and struck at the constable, 
who, taken completely by surprise, fell heavily 
to the ground. While the constable was still 
lying on the ground, the man with the jemmy 
deliberately stood over him and delivered another 
fearful blow at the poor fellow’s head. All three 
men then vanished, leaving the Kaffir staring 
out of the window in an ecstasy of fear. After 
a time, however, he recovered his wits sufficiently 
to raise the alarm. With commendable speed the 
intelligence was flashed from police-station to 
police-station that desperadoes were abroad, but 
the warning did not serve to avert the tragedy 
of Fairview, which happened just as day was 
breaking. 

At four-fifteen a.m. Sergeant Neil McLeod 
was making his round of “ points” in the 
Fairview district, adjacent to the tram terminus. 
Directly opposite the bottle store was a seat for 
waiting tram passengers, and here the sergeant 
noticed that a man was sitting. There must 
have been something about this solitary lounger 
which aroused the officer’s curiosity, for after 
carefully taking stock of the fellow he proceeded 
round the corner and met a constable named 
Swanepoel. He informed Swanepoel that there 
was a suspicious-looking man near the bottle 
store, and gave him certain instructions. The 
constable strolled round the corner, but as he 
came nearer to the seat the man there rose to 
his feet and whistled shrilly. 

“What are you whistling for?” asked the 
constable. ‘ 

“What has that got to do with you ? ” replied 
the man, angrily. 

Swanepoel had hardly got another sentence 
out of his mouth when Sergeant McLeod came 
up. Hurriedly the constable told his superior 
officer of the behaviour of the man who had 
whistled into the night. McLeod immediately 
said, “‘ Arrest him. We'll take no chances. Put 
the handcuffs on.” Swanepoel, of course, obeyed. 
The handcuffs were clicked together, and in 
a trice the unknown was being marched off down 
Op de Bergen Street towards the Jeppes Charge 
Office, the officers quickening their speed when 
they ascertained that, besides a loaded revolver, 
the prisoner had other significant paraphernalia 
in his pockets. 

As the trio passed the bottle store their 
captive stopped, made a half turn, and yelled, 
“ Help, help!” A moment later a man appeared 
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behind them. ‘This man immediately levelled 
a revolver at the policemen and cried, ‘‘ Hands 
up!” Though quite unarmed, McLeod met 
the situation pluckily. - 

Swanepoel had pocketed the revolver found 
on the prisoner, and McLeod told him to pull 
this out. As he spoke, the man who had covered 
them fired, but missed. 

Swanepoel promptly fired back at the man. 
All this time the prisoner was standing in the 
line of fire, and his fellow-criminal seemed anxious 
not to hit him. Swanepoel continued to blaze 
away until the revolver he held was emptied, 
but his bullets had no effect, and his assailant 
returned shot for shot. To the officer’s horror, 
just as he fired his last shot, poor McLeod fell 
dead. 

The murderer, quite unmoved, made as though 
to produce another weapon, and Swanepoel, his 
revolver empty’, realized that he could do nothing. 
Accordingly he turned and ran for help, using 
his whistle as he went. 

While this duel was proceeding, the neighboyr- 
hood, of course, had become alarmed. In 
Op de Bergen Street, and directly opposite the 
bottle store, there is a small hillock or kopje, 
about ten feet high. Behind this are houses, 
whose startled inhabitants opened their windows 
to see what was happening. They saw most 
of the shooting. 
andas Swanepoel 
went away they 
beheld another 
manemerge from 
the bottle store 
and join the men 
in the road who 
had been doing 
theshooting. The 
two free men 
made fora motor- 
cycle, which they 
had standing 
ready in acorner. 
They had got the 
engine going 
when the hand- 
cuffed man 
shouted, ‘Stop, 
stop, or I shall 
get taken!" The 
two men stopped 
and between them they assisted him to scramble 
on to the fore-part of the pillion seat ; then one 
sat on the saddle and drove the machine, while 
the other clung on behind the handcuffed man. 
The three then dashed away in a westerly 
direction. 

In a short space of time numbers of police 


The scene inside the store, showing the dynamited safe. Sergeant Mansheld hi 
received his first wound here. 1S 


were on the scene, Swanepoel’s vigorous whistling 
being the means of rousing a large area. A crowd 
of civilians also appeared, and then a further 
sensational discovery was made. In Eleanor 
Street, direct.y tacing the east side of the bottle 
store, but across the roadway, in the shadow of 
a private house, was found the body of a police- 
sergeant named Robert Mansfield. He was lying 
in a pool of blood, and the flashlights of the 
police soon revealed the fact that here again 
revolver bullets had done the deadly work. 
Mansfield, it appears, was coming up Eleanor 
Street on the left of the bottle store, when it is 
believed he saw two men leave by the back 
entrance and slip into the shadows at the other 
side of the street. Then came the muffled 
detonation of the safe being dynamited, and the 
men slipped quietly back. Mansfield tip-toed 
after them, and pluckily flung himself on the 
robbers at the very door of the safe, between the 
desk and the counter. One of the desperadoes 
promptly shot him, afterwards running out inte 
the street in answer to the call of Mezar, the man 
on the seat, arrested by Constable Swanepoel. 
After murdering McLeod and rescuing the 
prisoner, the miscreants went back and deliber- 
ately shot dead the wounded Mansfield, who 
by this time had crawled across Eleanor Street. 
McLeod, it was discovered, had been hit by 
several bullets, 
but only one had 
inflicted a fatal 
wound. Swane- 
poel had also 
been hit bya 
bullet that went 
clean through 
the front of his 
tunic, ripping his 
underclothing, 
and actually 
cutting the skin 
on his chest. 
Had he not 
swu.-g round at 
the -nstant that 
particular shot 
was fired, he 
would undoubt- 
edly have shared 
sergeant’s 


fate. 

Inside the bottle store a large safe had been 
dynamited, the front having been blown clean 
out. Fortunately the contents were valueless 
to the thieves—just a few old ledgers and papers. 
The Saturday takings, usually a fairly big sum, 
had been taken away by the manager at closing 
time. 
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The safe had 
been treated in 
the usual way, 
heavy mats 
being utilized to 
deaden the noise 
of the explosion. 
After charging 
up and lighting 
the fuse the men 
decamped for a 
few moments, 
hiding behind the 
hedge of a house 
facing the store. 
This was proved 


ae 


Mr. Sutherland, who saw one of the bandits shoot 
Detective Mynott, 


by footprint found in the garden which tallied 
with those oh the floor of the store. 

Everything pointed to the elusive William 
Foster, alias Robert Ward Jackson, and one 
John Maxwell, alias Maxim, being the leaders of 
the trio of ‘murderers. Maxwell, an American 
ex-cowboy, was a notoriously good shot. The 
police knew that these two desperadoes were 
at Boksburg when the unfortunate barman was 
shot. The empty cartridge cases found at Fair- 
view were identical with those found in the road 
outside the Bok...urg bank, and these cartridges 
were of a special make. The next time they 
came to the notice of the police there was no 
mistaking the person who used them. 


The cottage where Maxim and the Fosters lived, 


About three miles to the south-east 

of the centre of Johannesburg is the 
suburb of Regent’s Park. Here, at 
the corner of Bob Street and South 
Road, stands the cottage shown in 
the above photograph. 

The police at headquarters re- 
ceived information to the effect, 
that three suspicious characters 
were living in the road in question, 
occupying an isolated house. The 
informant had seen the men there, 

and had more or less identified them, 

from the photographs and descrip- 
tions published in the papers, as the 
three men wanted for Sunday’s crime— 
namely, William Foster, alias Robert 
Ward Jackson, John Maxim, alias Max- 
well, and Carl Mezar, alias George Smit. 
As the result of the intelligence thus obtained, 
Detectives Mynott, Layde, and Murphy, all 
armed with revolvers, were dispatched to 
reconnoitre, arriving at the spot between five 
and six o’clock. Mynott entered the lane by the 
side of the house, where there was a motor-car, 
and his colleagues went round to the back. 
As Mynott walked towards the car a woman — 
since identified as Mrs. Foster —holding a little 
child in her arms, was in the act of getting into 
the vehicle. A man sat at the steering wheel 
and another behind. 

Mynott advanced, and crying “‘ Hands up!” 
presented arevolver. At this challenge a man who 
was standing near the car, and was recognized as 
the “ wanted ” man Foster, said, “ Who are you? ” 

“T am a detective,” replied Mynott. 

“ What detective ? ” asked Foster, and Mynott 
answered, ‘‘ Detective Mynott.” | 


2 
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Thereupon, without the ralipties warning, 
Foster whipped out a revolver, thrust it against 
Mynott’s body, and fired, instantly killing him. 
Then he snatched away the detective’s revolver, 
coolly climbed into the car, sat down beside 
Maxim, who was driving, and the car dashed 
away. Murphy and Layde, who had meanwhile 
hurried up, recognized that the third man was 
Carl Mezar; the woman was Mrs. Foster, with 
her child. 

As the car drove away a number of shots were 
exchanged between the occupants and Murphy 
and Layde, but the vehicle was soon out of sight. 
Everything happened with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and Murphy and Layde had no chance of 
firing with effect. 

The murder of the unfortunate Detective 
Mynott was actually witnessed by Mr. A. Suther- 
land, who lived next door. Looking over the 
fence, he saw Foster shoot Mynott, after which 
the murderer bent down and took the detective’s 
revolver out of his hand. At this moment Foster 
looked up, saw Sutherland, and growled, ‘“‘ Go 
away, or I'll shoot you, too.” Foster also took 
the dead man’s ammunition. 

How Murphy escaped being killed or wounded 
is incredible, for after Foster shot Mynott he 
and his two companions sent a hot fusillade at 
Murphy, and the bullets whistled all round him. 

How many days or nights the bandits spent 
in the house at Regent’s Park is not known, but 
they first rented it two months before, and the 
appearance of the interior, which was in a filthy 
condition, suggested that the gang had made 
the place their headquarters. It was not fur- 
nished, the contents consisting of old mattreses 
and odds and ends. A large quantity of 
ammunition was kept there, however, and this 
was found in the raid that followed the ‘murder 
of Mynott. 

A motor-car and a motor-cycle were kept on 
the premises, and it is certain that the gang 
did not venture out in the daytime, or they must 
have been seen by residents of the neighbourhood 
and by the police. The motor-cycle was obviously 
the machine that was used in the escape of the 
murderers on the Sunday from Kensington, and 
apparently after that affair they rode straight 
to Regent's Park. The car was kept in the side 
passage, under the piece of tenting shown in 
the photograph. 

The funerals of the two sergeants murdered 
at Fairview had not yet taken place, and now 
a third victim was added to the list within forty 
hours. 

When Murphy and Layde were able to com- 
municate with their colleagues, a chase of the 
runaway motor-car was organized, the pursuers 
including as many detective officers and 


uniformed men as could be spared. All were 
armed, and motor-cars, taxi-cabs, and motor- 
cycles were requisitioned to carry them. The 
chase was complicated by the fact that in the 
Nigel and Heidelberg district, towards which the 
fugitives headed, there are numerous branch 
roads, and the police had to rely upon the scanty 
information that could be picked up on the way. 

Instructions were sent by telegraph and tele- 
phone to all police stations, especially in the 
west, to keep a sharp watch for a motor-car 
containing three men and a woman. ll police 
officers were armed, and the extraordinary 
spectacle was witnessed that night in Johannes- 
burg and along the Reef east and west of con- 
stables carrying rifles and challenging every 
motor-car that came in sight. A strong force 
of police went along the Eikenhof Road. The 
Nigel telephone was requisitioned by the 
authorities for the night, and it was believed that 
the capture of the murderers would be made 
in the Nigel district. Shortly before eight 
o'clock a motor-car with Johannesburg police 
in it passed through Heidelberg. The police 
of the latter place were out armed with rifles, 
the same as in Johannesburg, and watching 
every road along which motor-cars might have 
been expected. 

Then came an awful tragedy. The Main Reef 
Road, soon after six o’clock that evening, was 
swarming with armed police, who had instruc- 
tions to watch for motorists, to challenge them 
if considered suspicious, and to fire if the occu- 
pants of the car failed to pull up. The sequel 
to this order was a very sad and terrible one, 
resulting in the death of Dr. Gerald Grace, 
ex-mayor ot Springs, a well-known and respected 
citizen of that town for many years. The 
deceased gentleman was proceeding from 
Johannesburg to Springs in his four-seater car, 
and was accompanied by his wife. Suddenly 
he was challenged by two mounted men. A 
strong wind was blowing, and Dr. Grace, it 
seems, could not have heard the summons, for 
according to the statement of an eye-witness he 
appeared to lower his head, and the car shot 
forward. The mounted police then fired three 
shots in quick succession, and the car was seen 
to swerve to the side of the road. 

Apparently after the first shot rang out the 
doctor, realizing the situation and his peril at 
the same time, slowed down and stopped, but 
one of the shots had done its deadly work. The 
doctor was struck in the side, and fell forward 
dead without a groan. Another bullet struck 
Mrs. Grace in the arm. When the police arrived 
on the spot they were horrific: to discover the 
tragedy that had been enacted in the strenuous 
endeavour to round up the Foster gang. 
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The news, which spread like wildfire along the 
Reef, created a profound sensation, and for a 
while, following upon the report that Detective 
Mynott had just previously been murdered at 
Regent's Park, the public seemed paralyzed 
with the horror of the succession of dreadful 
tragedies. The deceased doctor had only been 
married about twelve months. 

At nine o'clock came the crowning horror, 
a national calamity, when General Jacobus 
H. Delarey, the national hero of South Africa, 
whilst proceeding towards Krugersdorp in his 
motor-car, was shot through the back of the car by 
a police patrol, and died almost instantaneously. 


Dr. Grace's motor-car—The arrow on the back shows where the fatal bullet entered. 


It appears that General Delarey, accompanied 
by Brigadier-General Beyers, left the capital 
in the afternoon, em route for his farm at Lichten- 
burg. The party passed through Fordsburg at 
nine p.m., and soon afterwards were called upon 
to stop by a uniformed policeman, who was 
armed with a rifle. There was a strong wind 
blowing at the time, and it is quite evident 
that none of the occupants of the car distinctly 
heard the challenge or realized its seriousness. 
The car proceeded on its way along the road to 
Mayfair, leading to Langlaagte, and the police- 
man ran to the Fordsburg station, where he 
communicated what had transpired to the 
authorities. The number of the car was taken, 
and the Langlaagte police were warned to hold 
up any vehicle that came along, and to fire if it 
did not stop when challenged. 


The orders were strictly carried out as the 
car passed through Langlaagte village, but again 
the same sad misunderstanding occurred, due 
entirely to the high wind. 

The police patrol’s warning note rang out in 
clear accents, but both Generals Delarey and 
Beyers and their chauffeur failed to hear the 
call, and the speed of the car was not checked. 

The policeman waited until the car had passed 
him, and then fired at the back. The bullet 
passed through the panelling and hit General 
Delarey, who was seated on the right-hand side 
of General Beyers, in the back. To General 
Beyers’s horror the aged veteran collapsed and 
expired almost —immedi- 
ately. The car was instantly 
turned round and driven 
speedily back to town, 
where, at Fordsburg police- 
station, the dead body of 
General Delarey was con- 
veyed to the Government 
mortuary. 

After the removal of 
General Delarey’s remains 
to the mortuary, the car 
remained outside the Fords- 
burg station, where it was 
the object of morbid curi- 
osity to large crowds. 

Meanwhile, just half a 
milenearer to Johannesburg 
than the spot where Dr. 
Grace was shot, and just 
halfan hour earlier,a motor- 
car coming from the direc- 
tion of Johannesburg 
rapidly approached the 
railway crossing at 
Geldenhuis Deep. The 
gatekeeper was in the act of 
lowering the booms in order to give passage to a 
train, the approach of which had been signalled. 
‘The man driving the car shouted frantically to the 
gatekeeper to desist from lowering the booms, but 
the latter ignored the demand. On seeing this, 
the occupant of the car sprang out, rushed up 
to the gatekeeper, and threatened to shoot him 
if he lowered the booms an inch farther. Over- 
awed, the man did as he was bid. The desperado 
then sprang into the car, put the vehicle in motion, 
and rapidly passed out of sight. 

The driver of this car, from the description 
supplied to the police, was declared to be the 
murderer Foster. With him was a woman— 
evidently Mrs. Foster. On the floor of the car, 
it is stated, lay a man, who, it is supposed, was 
one of the gang. His position suggested that 
he was wounded, probably by the shots that 
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Murphy and Layde fired into the car earlier in the 
evening, when the gang escaped from the house 
in Regent’s Park and Detective Mynott was 
shot dead. 

At half-past six next morning, September 17th, 
the car, a fine four-seater Overland, was noticed 
standing derelict, with a large green awning 
partly covering it. For some inexplicable reason 
no suspicion was aroused in the minds of the 
observers, the presence of the car being regarded 
as the outcome of an ordinary breakdown. But 
Mr. O’Neil, who lives close by, and Mr. Dashper, 
the cemetery caretaker, came to a different 
conclusion. The latter immediately placed a 
guard over the car and warned the police, and 
by nine o'clock Detective White had arrived. 
After him came Sub-inspector Betts, with a large 
force of armed police. 

The car was presently identified by Mr. 
Solomon, of Johannesburg, from whom it had 
been stolen some five or six weeks before,and it 
was also recognized as the vehicle in which the 
bandits made their spectacular exit from Regent’s 
Park. On the floor of the front part three 
spent cartridges were found, but nothing else 
which was of value as a clue. A mark in the 
body of the car looked uncommonly like the 
splash of a bullet. ‘The front and back number 
plates were faintly and irregularly marked 
“TJ. 1,021,” whilst a number of other plates 
were found in the car, indicating one of the many 
subterfuges employed to escape detection. The 
officials were presently joined by Major Kirk- 
patrick, chief of the police for the East Rand 
district, Detective McBride, and other members 
of the C.I.D. 

The police dogs from Boksburg 
were promptly put on the scent, 
and one of them, after sniffing 
around the car, set off in the 
direction of Bedford Farm. The 
hounds from Irene were also 
employed. Two distinct routes 
were followed, which seemed to 
indicate that the fugitives had 
split up their party to 
escape observation. 

As the day wore on 
crowds of civilians visited 
the area, motorists driving 
in from Johannesburg and 
other parts of the Reef. 

By three o'clock the 
Germiston border had 
been crossed, and it was 
known that the net was 
closing in, the Johannes- 
burg police joining hands 
with the Germiston 


contingent, while the Boksburg police patrolled 
their district. 

Although the police dogs had little to work on, 
and were at a great disadvantage through their 
quarry having had a good twelve hours’ start, 
their performance was excellent 

The cushion from the front seat of the car was 
carried by natives for twelve miles in order to 
give the dogs the scent from time to time, and 
the scheme proved remarkably effective. 

After a time the spoor of a woman’s boot with 
a rubber heel, evidently Mrs. Foster’s, was traced 
to a corner of the Primrose cemetery, where the 
party had apparently sought shelter among the 

trees after leaving the car. Here, 

too, a strainer was found, such 
as is used for the preparation 
of infants’ food. Associating 
this fact with the report 
that Mrs. Foster occupied 
the seat at the back of 
the car, the rear cushion 
was now brought 
into requisition, and 
one of the Irene 
dogs promptly set 
off on a new track, 
and the party 
were led. to the 
kopjes which skirt 

Sir George Farrar’s 

farm. The bandit 

gang evidently 
took this route on 
account of its steep 
and stony nature, 
little thinking that 
horses and dogs could 
surmount these diffi- 
culties. The blood- 
hounds were not 
to be denied. 

Though footsore 
and pumped, 
they gamely 
led the 
way up 


The police dogs that tracked the bandits to their caves 
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the steep inclines, followed 
by men_ leading their 
horses. Frequently both 
men and horses were in 
dire peril of falling back- 
wards, but still they 
struggled onwards. 

As the hunt proceeded, 
the small footprint of the 
woman was seen alongside 
that of a man. Where the 
path narrowed the foot- 
prints were in single file, 
the woman’s first. The 
route of the Boksburg dog 
was watched with keen 
interest, not unmixed with 
anxiety. The animal 
would sniff at a large slab 
of cracked stone — there 
weremany such—and then 
rest for a moment, as 
though in deep thought. 
Then he went on again 
briskly, evidently sure that 
he still retained the scent. 

Meanwhile the native 
police boys had been on 
the alert, and now in- 
formed their white 
superiors that they had 
seen three white men— 
they insisted upon the 
number— enter a certain 
cave not faraway. That 
was the beginning of the 
end. For nine solid hour 
the police, with relentless 
persistency, followed up 
tracks and indications, and 
the Germiston men closed 
in with their colleagues 
of Johannesburg for the 
final issue. 

It is now certain that 
the fugitives watched the 
movements of the police— 
with what feelings can 
better be imagined than 
described—from the flat stones on top of the 
kopjes, taking cover with great caution. 

Very early on the morning of September 16th 
a black constable saw figures moving about at 
the entrance to a cave—an old prospecting cutting 
—in the rocky hillside which abuts on Bezuiden- 
hout Valley at Kensington, an eastern suburb 
of Johannesburg, and duly reported the fact. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon Sergeant 
Grainger, with a corporal and a posse of native 


The entrance to the cave, showing armed police on guard. 


constables, approached the cavern which had 
been selected as the last hiding-place of the 
Foster gang. 

The cutting where the miscreants were reported 
to be in hiding can be easily reached by a five 
minutes’ walk from the tram-line. The cutting 
itself is about two hundred yards long before 
the rock-face is reached. It is grassy at the 
bottom, and the débris thrown out from the 
excavation forms a bank on either side some 
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twelve to fifteen feet high. Just before 
reaching the rock there is a little knoll in the 
cutting ; then a corresponding depression, on 
the lip of which is the opening of the cave 
proper. 

As the little party stepped along the grassy 
bottom of the cutting some scraps of lately- 
burnt paper seemed to confirm the suspicion that 
the murderous gang had at last been run to 
earth. Sergeant Grainger quickly led his men 
into the dark bosom of the hill. From the 
entrance the ground slopes gently down for some 
fifty yards. There are two slight curves, both 
to the left, then the rock - wall at the end is 
reached. Any local Boy Scout will tell you that 
there is only one exit to the cave; they know 
it well. 

The cutting is some four feet in width and 
scarcely five feet high, so that one has to make 
one’s way along in a crouching position. ‘The 
sergeant had with him a small electric torch, 
which sent its feeble ray in advance of the silent 
party. When some thirty odd yards had been 
covered, to the sergeant’s surprise and satis- 
faction a pair of boots came within the dim 
circle of light thrown by his torch. Quickly 
the sergeant turned the light towards these, 
and a man's figure, lying at full length, was 
momentarily disclosed. ‘The man lay with his 
face towards the entrance. Ina similar position, 
on the other side, there was another man, also 
lying at full length, and between the two, and 
placed against the rocky wall at the end, was 
what looked like a long, dark bundle. Was it 
a wounded man wrapped in a blanket? The 
gallant sergeant, however, had little time to 
consider ; things happened too fast. 

All of a sudden shots rang out, sounding like 
thunder in the confined space. There was much 
shouting and confusion, and the little party 
stumbled hastily back from the hornet’s nest 
they had uncovered. At the critical moment, 
of course, the electric torch failed. The police 
fired a couple of shots, and the desperadoes 
replied with a fusillade, which luckily in the 
darkness hit nobody. 

With the retirement of the police party the 
operations settled down to the character of 
a regular siege. By four o'clock the news had 
spread far and wide, and a considerable crowd 
assembled on the banks of the cutting, gazing 
with eager curiosity at the black mouth of the 
cave which hid such unusual inhabitants. The 
fierce Foster gang, those human will-o’-the- 
wisps, had at last been brought to bay, and 
everyone rejoiced. 

As the afternoon shadows lengthened the 
crowd before the cave grew to many hundreds. 
The prodigious capacity of Johannesburg for 


seizing what one may call the- picnic aspect of 
life, even in its most tragic moments, was never 
more completely vindicated. There were, of 
course, police and detectives to the number of 
about one hundred, all armed, and when Major 
Douglas arrived to take charge of the operations 
the mise en scéne may be said to have been 
complete. Inspector Hill was there in command 
of the plain-clothes men—burly detectives who 
lounged about the banks, chatting, smoking. 
leaning on their rifles, and suggesting all manner 
of schemes for drawing the murderous desperadoes 
from their lair. Besides these, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women were to be found in 
the crowd. 

As darkness gathered two powerful acetylene 
lamps, mounted on tripods, were brought into 
the ditch and focused on the cave entrance. 
which had in the meanwhile been blocked with 
boulders rolled down from the kopje by native 
policemen. Now and again a venturesome dog 
approached the entrance, and the bloodhounds, 
who had done good work earlier in the day, 
also made another appearance, but the crowd 
were doomed to disappointment if they expected 
to see the bandits make a bold bid for liberty. 

“This is a starvation job; you’d be better 


at home,” a sergeant told the onlookers, but no 
one budged. 
Shortly before nine o'clock, however, the 


police ordered the crowd back, and enforced the 
order, so that the whole of the ground around the 
cave for some fifty yards was absolutely free of 
all except the armed watchers, who were posted 
at intervals along the side of the cutting, their 
figures thrown into shadowy relief by the glare 
of the lamps below them. At intervals, too, 
the cliff-like kopje above the cave and its entrance 
was searched by members of the police carrying 
lamps. 

When morning dawned, there having been no 
sign of movement inside the cave, it was decided 
by the authorities to open up the entrance again. 
Detectives Rudd and Martin went down into 
the cutting to commence the preliminary work 
of removing the stones, while Sergeant Ling 
and several constables covered their efforts 
with their rifles at the ready. It was found in 
the meantime, however, that the crowd was 
gradually collecting again, and operations on 
the mouth of the cave were suspended for a 
while. 

Major Douglas, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, and Mr. H. O. Buckle, the resident 
magistrate, arrived at this juncture. An official 
of the Public Works Department had been warned 
to be present, and Major Douglas gave instruc- 
tions for a couple of wire fences to be put up. 
Mounted policemen kept the crowd behind these 
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All of a sudden shots rang out, resounding like thunder in the confined space.” 


barriers, and the whole work occupied a remark- 
ably short space of time. 

It was about ten-thirty a.m. that the work of 
removing the stones from the mouth of the cave 
was recommenced by Detectives Martin, Rudd, 


O’Neill, and some native police. Progress with 
the removal of the stones revealed a small 
opening into the cave at eleven - thirty - five, 


and now the vigilance of the men with the rifles 
became, if possible, more keen than ever. Not 
a sound was heard, however, though the detec- 
tives listened eagerly at the aperture. 

At the moment, opportunely enough, Foster’s 
father made himself known to the police. A 
haggard-faced, thin old man, the elder Foster 
was obviously much affected at the position his 
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lawless son now found himself in. He volun- 
teered at once to go to the mouth of the cave 
and parley with the desperadoes. Inspector 
Hill, who had arrived meantime, ascertained 
that the father wished to know from his son 
whether Mrs. Foster and the child were inside. 
He was given a piece of paper on which he 
wrote, “ Dear Billy, Can I see Peggy or your- 
self for a moment? _-From your father— 
Foster.” It was thought possible at the time 
that Mrs. Foster and the baby might be inside 
with the murderers, and this was the reason 
why the police hesitated to take drastic action 
to secure their men. 

The aperture was made larger by the removal 
of one or two stones, allowing the daylight to 
shine strongly into the cave. At this moment— 
eleven forty-five—a single shot was distinctly 
heard by those who were close to the entrance. 
At the time it was thought that this was a sort 
of signal of defiance, fired when the light shone 
into the cave, but it is now believed that it marked 
the end of Mezar, the junior member of the gang. 
Whether he was crawling towards the entrance 
in the hope of escape and was shot down by 
the ruthless Maxim, or whether he shot himself 
in desperation rather than be caught alive, 
may never be known. Certain it is, however, 
that he had been dead some hours when his 
body was recovered. 

Meantime the police began their first efforts to 
communicate with the bandits. There was a 


‘When the news of the bandits’ last stand became known, thousands of people flocked out from Johannesburg to watch the proceedings. 


prolonged silence after that one muffled shot ; 
then Inspector Leach put his head into the 
aperture and shouted, “ Anyone inside can come 
out, but you must come out singly, with your 
hands up. Anyone attempting to come out 
in any other way will be shot at once.” 

There was no answer to this, and after a pause 
Inspector Hill took Foster’s father to the mouth 
of the drive and told the old man to shout out 
his son’s name. In a voice that shook with 
emotion, the old man called out, “Is Foster 
there ? Here’s his father, who wishes to see him. 
Is Peggy there? Can I see either of them? 
This is Foster's father speaking. I have got 
a letter in my hand for you. You will be allowed 
to come and fetch it. No one will interfere with 
you.” 

The old man desisted when there was no 
answer, and the letter was passed inside on the 
end of a garden rake. He commenced to speak 
again in a more assured voice. “ William,” he 
said; “is William Foster there? ~ His father 
wishes to see him or Peggy” (Mrs. Foster). 
“There is no betraying about it. I shall be 
allowed to come down, or anyone can come up 
without interfering.” 

Again there was an interval of silence, but 
apparently Detective Martin heard some 
whispering, for he shouted, “Foster, are you 
there?” There was some movement in the 
drive, and everyone left the cutting except 
Sergeant Ling, in order to ie room for shooting 
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should a rush be attempted. But nothing 
happened. After a while Sub-inspector Leach 
shouted through the opening, using the mouth- 
piece of a gramophone as a trumpet, and repeated 
his statement that they could come out singly 
with their hands above their heads. He added, 
“‘ The police command you to surrender.” 

Noise was heard in the passage again, and 
Detective Martin took up the speaking rdle, 
using a highly persuasive tone of voice. He 
received some reply at once, for apparently 
quite a long conversation took place. 

As a result of this colloquy Major Douglas’s 
car was sent off to Germiston for Mrs. Foster 
and the baby, who, after all, were not in the 
cave. A long silence ensued in the cutting, 
broken only by a faint voice calling for water. 
It was Foster, who had crept up near the 
aperture. Detective Martin had apparently 
received Foster’s assurance that he intended to 
surrender and would not shoot, for he said, 
“ You can have tea if you like.” 

Two bottles of tea were lowered down on strings 
and Foster took them. A packet of cigarettes 
was also thrown through the aperture. While 
this was going on Foster said that he was wounded 


in several places. From his ability to move. 


about, however, it would appear that the 
wounds were not serious. Foster was evidently 
suffering badly from thirst, but he managed to 
gasp out a statement to the effect that he was 
sorry they had had to shoot the policemen. 
He said that all they were really after was money, 
not lives. 

From one o’clock onwards the crowd grew 
rapidly. The ground in front of the cave, near 
the tram-lines, soon became black with people, 
while the kopjes on either side were crowned 
with dense masses of sightseers. The place, in 
fact, resembled a huge amphitheatre. Never- 
theless, the crowd could see nothing of what was 
happening, and could only await developments. 

Foster’s wife arrived from Germiston just 
after two o’clock. She stepped down with the 
child on her left arm—a little girl aged about 
eighteen months. Mrs. Foster had evidently 
been crying, but the child, on the other hand, 
was wide-eyed with wonder, and not at all 
abashed. 

From this time onward the members of the 
Press and some two score or more detectives and 
plain-clothes officers were kept away from the 
cutting and the mouth of the cave. Major 
Douglas, Sub-Inspector Leach, Sub-Inspector 
Betts (who came with Mrs. Foster), and Detective 
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Martin conducted Mrs. Foster, bearing the 
child, to the mouth of the drive. At two-thirty 
the car was dispatched for Foster's mother 
and sisters. At two-forty Foster’s father went 
a little way into the drive, Mrs. Foster being then 
inside. Foster's mother and two sisters arrived 
soon after three, all of them weeping. They went 
to the entrance of the drive and spoke with Foster. 
Mrs. Foster, senior, came out of the cutting at 
three-forty and climbed into a car. Her two 
daughters followed ten minutes later, one of them 
carrying the child. Foster's father followed, and 
stood near the car. 

Suddenly, just as the daughter who carried 
Foster's child was helped out-of the cutting, 
four shots were heard, sounding muffled in the 
depths of the drive. There was a stir among 
the men who were guarding the entrance. The 
acetylene lights were called for, and someone 
hastened up with an electric hand-lamp. What 
could the firing mean ? 

After waiting for some time it was decided that 
a party of detectives should go into the cave 
and investigate. Some thought that the firing 
of the shots was “ bluff,” and that Foster and 
his murderous associates, repenting of their 
promise to surrender peaceably, desired to lure 
some more of the police to certain death. Finally 
Inspector Hill, of the C.1.D., led two other 
detectives inside. 

In a few moments they returned, Mr. Hill 
carrying two big Mauser pistols. ‘“ They are 
all dead,” the officer quietly intimated. 

The doctor who was fetched by the police found 
that Foster had shot his wife and then himself, 
and that Maxim had also committed suicide. 
Mezar’s body was stiff and cold; he had evi- 
dently been dead for several hours—either by 
his own hand or killed by one of the others when 
he expressed his intention of surrendering. 

The bodies were removed, the crowd dispersed, 
and that sinister-looking cave was left to its 
former silence and gloom. Much discussion 
took place as to the details of the tragic career 
of the desperadoes, and the conduct of the police 
during the siege of the cave has been freely 
criticized, but these are matters which do not 
come within the province of THE WipE WorLp 
MAGAZINE. 

It is sufficient to say that, now that the 
whole terrible affair is over, Johannesburg hopes 
that it may never again pass through such a 
nightmare experience, such a reign of horror and 
suspense, as marked the brief career of the 
murderous ‘“ motor-bandits.” 


Crapsey, the Sky-Worker. 


By JOHN WALSH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMBRFIELD 


Crapsey was a man with an instinctive horror of high places; he couldn’t work aloft. 


A foreman 


told him to do a job on the military mast of a battleship or take his discharge, and in fear and 


trembling Crapsey went. 


This story shows in what strange fashion he found his nerve. 


“In all 


essential particulars,” says Mr. Walsh, “the narrative is true.” 


Sa) RAPSEY, the pipe-fitter, came in at 
the gate of the Sierra Navy Yard at 
seven-fifty on the morning of Novem- 
ber 8th, 1913. He was one of a pro- 
cession of mechanics and labourers 
fifteen hundred men long ; a procession showing 
oilskins, dungarees, sack-suits, ‘‘ boiled shirts,” 
soft hats, and sea-boots. In it were the straight- 
backed and the stooping, swaggering apprentice 
boys and grey-haired Civil War veterans. 

Crapsey cheerful. He whistled and skipped 
as he walked; he made jests and he swung 
his dinner-pail buoyantly. Once he playfully 
punched Sol Peters in the ribs with one of his 
grimy iron thumbs and giggled likea girl. Peters 
was also a pipe-fitter, and Crapsey, who was 
young and unmarried, boarded with him. Peters 
responded to the punch with a tolerant grunt— 
tolerant because his breakfast felt warm inside 
him and he glowed pleasantly. 

“ Kind of hilarious, ain’t you?” he asked, 
without irritation. 

“You bet; I’m equal to anything,’ said 
Crapsey, spiritedly. 

Both of them fell into line and dropped their 
muster checks—clink, clink—into a slot. Then 
Crapsey went to his bench and started leisurely 
to work on some self-oiling paraphernalia. He 
was still whistling with arrogant cheerfulness 
when his leading man, the straw-boss, Tom 
Larned, approached. 

“ Crapsey,” said he, authoritatively, ‘“ you'll 
take your kit and go to work on the Penobscot's 
fire-control mast. Center is sick; take his 
place. ‘They're working high, and you'll only 
need a day or two to finish. Peters will show you 
the work.” 

Crapsey’s whistle was extinguished in the 
midst of a joyful note. His face worked uneasily 
and he grew pale ; but at first he couldn't speak, 
for some invisible giant hand seemed to have 
placed a thumb on his windpipe. After a long 
time, however, during which Larned watched 
him curiously, he spoke in a low, even tone, 
keeping his eyes on the floor and rummaging 
with his hand aimlessly in a tool-box. 


“T can’t work aloft,” he said; “ I’ve tried it 
before now. I can’t do anything ; I've tried it 
and I know. You'll have to get someone else.’ 

Larned looked at him scornfully and without 
sympathy. 

“You ain’t afraid, are you?” he sneered, 
giving Crapsey a sidelong, insulting glance 
Then he asked again, rather in curiosity than in 
anger, “ You ain’t afraid, are you?” 

He was unsympathetic because he did not 
understand. Why should anyone mind going 
aloft when he himself didn't mind it? Why 
should anyone? There was nothing to be afraid 
of; a man just went up. and when his job was 
done he came down. That was all there was 
to it. That was what Larned thought. 

Crapsey answered him in even tones, but his 
lips trembled. 

“No, I ain't afraid exactly—anyhow, not now, 
before I go up. But I know I can’t do anything 
there, so I don’t want to go. I can’t even get 
up. See what I mean? I can't get up even. 
I turn all to water when I look down at the 
things below, and I become useless. I can't do 
anything aloft—not even get aloft.” 

But Larned had become impatient, and he 
scarcely heard what Crapsey said. He was 
irritated and somewhat excited, and he spoke 
back rapidly. 

“Well, that ain't my business. Take it or 
leave it—savvy? The job's given to pipe- 
fitters, see? Mebbe it ain’t proper pipe-fitter’s 
work, but we've got to do it. Are you a pipe- 
fitter or ain’t you? If you ain’t you’d better 
take your discharge—or go see the chief; don’t 
come cryin’ to me.” 

“I’m a pipe-fitter all right,” said Crapsey, 
haltingly. “I’ve had lots of experience, too, 
and I can work in the allied trades, conduit work 
and plumbin’ work, and nobody on the yard 
can do better. But I tell you I tried goin’ aloft 
before. Why, once when I was a kid I went to 
sea on a fishin’ schooner to the Flattery Banks 
for halibut. The mate said, ‘Go up the main 
riggin’.’ I started, but half-way up I froze; I 
couldn’t get up and I couldn’t get down—I’d 
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just frozen from bein’ skairt, and I couldn't 
move. The crew were standin’ laughin’ in the 
gangway at the time, and one of ’em threw 
a fish-head into my face, but I didn’t care. I 
didn’t care for anything. There was nothin’ to 
it except that I couldn't—just could not—move. 
The schooner rolled and pitched, and every roll 
I thought I’d die. Finally two sailors helped me 
and brought me to deck. After that I wouldn't 
try any more, though they cussed and slapped 
me and laughed at me. I’d have gone, but I 
just couldn’t. I ran away when I came back 
to Seattle. And then I worked as a rivet-boy 
on a bridge, but they sent me far out on a span 
and I beat it again. I couldn’t stand it; I——" 

“Oh, don’t tell me any more; I’m tired,” 
cried Larned, angrily. ‘If you don’t like the 
job, quit it. I’ve got to go.’ And he turned 
away. : 

The colour came slowly back to Crapsey’s 
face, but he did not whistle any more. At first 
he thought he’d quit at once, but a counter- 
current of thought started flowing in his mind. 
He hated to quit under fire ; he hated the shame 
of it. It hadn't mattered when he was very 
much younger, but now it was different. He 
hated the idea of quitting for such a reason ; he 
dreaded having people think him afraid. All his 
friends would smile, all the girls he knew would 
hear of it, and the migratory tribe of mechanics 
would spread the word into every shop in the 
land. He knew some people who wouldn’t care 
about such a thing ; but he, Crapsey, was not of 
their breed. He knew he would care immensely, 
for he liked approval—his own approval and 
other people’s. Losing it would be like losing 
an arm or a leg, or like partially committing 
suicide, if such a thing were possible. Well, he 
would go and look at the job, anyway. 

He put on his oilskins, hoisted his kit of tools 
to his shoulder, and walked out. He found that 
the morning was raw, gloomy, and blustering, 
and that there was a great mass of grey cloud 
coming in from the sea and flying eastward. 
And there were frequent fierce rain-squalls, 
wherein the whole atmosphere seemed to liquefy 
for five or ten minutes, then to gasefy again so 
that the wind could blow hard. 

Presently he was on the Penobscot’s quarter- 
deck, looking up at the new military mast. 
Well, there it was. What was the use of a fire- 
control cage, anyway ? He gazed at the very 
tip-top of it, and it didn’t look so very high— 
not from the deck ; but he knew that from aloft 
the distance to the deck would seem staggering 
and terrifying. He stared at the tower for a 
long time, not noticing the wind and the rain. 
And he thought, when he half-closed his eyes, 
that it looked like a tower of lacework, and then 


again that it looked like the mantle of an 
enormous gas-burner. . 

He wondered, as he stood there looking, if he 
were really going aloft to the top of that tower 
or not, and he never consciously decided the 
question. Yet from his actions it became evi- 
dent that he intended to go; for he hooked his 
tool-kit to a line, and a gang of labourers whipped 
it swiftly up to the accompaniment of a creaking 
pulley-block. ‘Then he went to the rough wooden 
ladder and absent-mindedly tried it with his 
hands as if to test its strength. Had it been 
actually broken, however, he would not have 
known it; he was thinking too intently of that 
day long ago on the fishing schooner when he had 
last essayed to go aloft. That was a day of wind 
and rain-squalls, too, like this one, and, as to-day, 
there had been seagulls riding the winds just 
abreast of him. 

Suddenly he started up the ladder. He would 
try it for ten feet or so to see how it felt. As he 
went he looked neither up nor down, but straight 
ahead at the rungs of the ladder, and his feet 
pattered swiftly. 

He did not stop at ten feet, nor at twenty feet, 
nor at thirty feet; but at about forty feet he 
halted, breathless and flurried. After some 
hesitation he looked down, and promptly felt 
so profound an emotion of fear that he thought 
he would swoon ; but, in spite of his faintness, 
his hands grasped the ladder rung with a grip 
frenziedly strong, and he could have been in no 
real danger of falling. His body, though, seemed 
not to know this. It was panic-stricken, terrified, 
and so paralyzed that he could not possibly have 
moved. He shut his eyes, and that somewhat 
composed him; but nevertheless, during what 
seemed an eternity, his head whirled round and 
round, and he thought the whole world swayed 
violently backwards and forwards like a ball 
at the end of a long rubber string, and that the 
mast swayed like a willow wand ina gale. But 
that passed, and he became conscious that he was 
perspiring all over and that the wind blew hard 
in his face. 

He opened his eyes again, and now, when he 
looked down, the appearance of things did not 
terrify him so much. Perhaps, he thought, he 
might even yet learn to handle himself aloft. 
Thus thinking, he loosened a hand cautiously 
and fervently wiped his face until it was free 
from rain and perspiration. Then he essayed to 
move farther aloft while he kept his eyes fixed 
on the deck. But the panic came again, and his 
whole body contracted and revolted frenziedly 
in a spasm of terror. He was dizzy and faint, 
so he closed his eyes weakly and the strong wind 
whipped the perspiration from his face. He 
was soon composed, but when he opened his eyes 
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this time he did not per- 
mit them to look at the 
deck, but kept them fixed 
on the distant land which 
lay across the bay. He 
seemed to forget his posi- 
tion aloft in the abstract 
contemplation of  blue- 
black evergreens and 
flame-coloured alders and 
maples which showed 
against the distant hill- 
sides. 

Keeping his eyes thus 
fixed on distant thirgs, 
but with a mind half- 
asleep, Crapsey st. rted 
mechanically to go farther 
up. As he did so the wind 
blew in a series of loud- 
roaring, violent gusts, and 
these were refreshing and 
pleasant. Then a squall 
of rain drove down on 
him, and he liked the sting 
of the cool drops on his 
fevered face. He counted 
the rungs aloud as he 
mounted them — “ One, 
two, three”’—in a dead- 
sounding voice. Then he 
looked up towards the 
platform overhead, keep- 
ing on dream ly climbing 
as he looked, and to his 
surprise he was unafraid. 
But he dared not look 
down. 

“Nineteen, twenty, 
twenty-one.” He could 
see Peters working un- 
concernedly on the plat- 
form above. Peters, in 
oilskins, was moving 
awkwardly about the plat- 
form, arranging material 
and tools, and he was 
singing as though to drown 
the voices of the wind. 
Crapsey pulled himself 
up on the platform. Peters 
called “‘ Halloa!”” to him, 
but Crapsey didn’t answer. 
He sat down weakly, and 
Peters saw that, in spite 
of the wind, he was 
= t covered with perspiration 
— and as white as winter 
he dared not look down.” sunshine. 
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“To his surprise he was unafraid. But 
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“ Sick ?” asked Peters. 

““No—no; nothing like that,” said Crapsey, 
bracing up. ‘ What's this work we’re to do?” 

And he looked about him and became aware 
again that it was raining and that the wind was 
blowing so violently that it required muscular 
effort to maintain himself sitting upright. Also 
he became aware that there was an enormous 
ashy-coloured gull poised on the wind just 
abreast of him, not ten feet away. This gull 
held itself almost stationary with its powerful 
wings, and it twisted its neck angrily and 
screeched forth uncouth and piercing cries. Then 
Crapsey glanced towards the opposite shore and 
saw that a rain-squall had entirely shut it out. 
He disliked this, but he felt calm and self- 
possessed. However, when he asked again, 
“What is the work?” his voice was thick, and 
Peters looked at him curiously. 

Crapsey noticed Peters’s quizzical glance and 
rose to his feet with a weak show of bravado. 

“ Funny how the shore blinks out, ain’t it ?” 
he bawled at the top of his voice, for the whine 
of the wind in the lattice-work mast and the roar 
of it against his oilskins dwarfed a man’s voice 
till nothing but a shout could be heard. 

Peters told him in return roars what work 
remained to be done. 

“Wind’ll die down in a minute,” he said. 
“ And now we're workin’ on the signal yard. 
See this stagin’ to starboard? I’m goin’ out 
on it, and when I’m out you hand me this pipe 
and I’ll screw it into the fitting.” 

“ Pretty risky—for you,” said Crapsey, with a 
return of emotion and a half-return of panic ; 

- “pretty risky—better wait till the wind eases.” 
And he grew a little white again and half-closed 
his eyes. 

“Pooh!” said Peters. “’Tain’t nothin’. 
I’ve been aloft too much to mind a little wind. 
Why, a sailor could dance a hornpipe on the 
royal yard in worse weather than this, an’ with 
the ship rollin’ and pitchin’! ’Tain’t nothin’.” 
“T know; I’ve been to sea myself,” replied 

Crapsey, wearily. ‘“ But wait a few minutes.” 
Peters seemed not to hear this last protest. 
He stepped nonchalantly on to the overhanging 
plank and walked out, balancing himself with 
his arms, swaying backwards and forwards, 
smiling, confident. Crapsey watched him and 
felt sick. But though he half-closed his eyes, he 
mechanically lifted the half-length of pipe of 
which Peters had spoken. He supposed he 
would pass it out to Peters presently, but never- 
theless the thought of going to the edge of the 
platform froze him cold and he shivered and 
panted, and the perspiration again oozed 
clammily from his face. Frequently he opened 


his eyes wide, looked at the seagull, and licked © 


his lips. He looked at the gull because he 
couldn’t bear to look at Peters, who was confi- 
dently poised on the edge of the plank. If he 
did look he felt that he would weep like a woman, 
and that wouldn’t do. So he continued to stare 
at the gull, and as he looked he heard a sharp 
flapping, a flapping like clothes on a line. Then 
Peters cried out in terror. Afterwards—almost 
instantly—there came a swish which he couldn’t 
interpret ; so he took his eyes off the seagull 
and looked towards where Peters had been. 
Peters was not there ! 

Crapsey jumped to his feet, the panic forgotten. 
He looked over the edge of the platform and saw 
Peters hanging by both hands to a rope's end 
that hung from the end of the plank. He was 
swinging wildly to and fro like an overgrown 
spider, meanwhile frantically trying to ascend 
the rope, hand over hand. But he was a heavy 
man, and encumbered by sea-boots and oilskins, 
and he was not able to raise himself. His face 
grew ghastly white and worked convulsively, 
his teeth grated together, and there was foam 
on his beard. 

Crapsey cast aside his boots and his coat and 
crawled out on the plank. Now he was un- 
afraid ; he knew what to do and fright did not 
bother him. 


“Easy, Peters; easy, boy!” called he. 
“ Hang on; I'll get you all right.” 
And he was sure he was right. He would 


get him ; and he never even thought of dizziness 
or faintness or fear. He was too intent on the 
business in hand for that. Instead of being afraid, 
he was quiet, eager, and self-reliant. He seemed 
a person reborn. 

“Easy, boy!” he called again; then he 
stretched himself over the edge of the narrow 
plank stage, extended one hand, and took Peters’s 
wrist firmly, while with the other hand and his 
legs he held tight to the plank. 

“ Easy, boy!” he called, gently, and as he 
spoke he could see the deck far below and hear 
Peters gasping weakly for breath. Then he 
heard the seagull croak almost at his ear. He 
heard and saw these things distinctly, and he 
temembered them. He was calm, observant, 
and methodical. He spoke again. 

“ All right, friend ; now I'll lift you a little. 
Hold what you get—there—hold tight! Again, 
so—again, so.” And inch by inch he hauled 
him up. “ Now for the big pull—there; I’ve 
got your belt. One, two, three!” 

Peters rolled, gasping and exhausted, on to 
the plank. 

“Crawl in slowly,” commanded Crapsey. 
“Good boy! Now rest. Hands burned, eh? 
A little vaseline is good. Better go below. 
No, I won't go. I like it aloft. .Wind’s nice and 
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“He extended one hand and took Peters’s wrist firmly.” 


refreshing, ain't it?” And he walked to the 
edge of the platform and looked joyfully and 
. confidently to windward. 

“It’s funny,” he said, egotistically, and with 
an entire forgetfulness of former weakness, 
“ how I like working aloft.” 


This morning I saw Crapsey in Seattle working 
as a structural steel-worker on a new thirty- 
storey office building. He was just being hoisted 
to the tower on a piece of structural steel. His 
short, broad figure was balanced carelessly at 


the centre of a long beam, and one hand was on 
the derrick fall. He wore a rakish, greasy 
mechanic’s cap, and he was whistling and waving 
his free hand buoyantly. I watched him grow 
small in the sky, and to the last storey he still 
swung himself carelessly, snapping his fingers 
almost under Nature’s nose by jeering at the 
laws of gravity. 

“He must be the king of structural steel- 
workers ; it must come natural,” said an old 
Irishman to me. 

“ Oh, of course,” said I. 
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Captain J. A. Nilsson, who has sailed twenty- 
eight thousand miles in small vessels. 


RN November, 1910, I found myself 
@| at Havana, as chief officer of the 
! Cuban Line steamer Cayo Mansza- 
nillo, upon the deck of which was 
a small motor craft, the Travers. 
We carried her as a piece of deck cargo, and as 
I had all the trouble of lashing the boat to our 
deck, I blessed her and everybody connected 
with her many times, little dreaming then that 
that little craft would result in my undertaking, 
in the course of some three years, no fewer than 
six trips across the ocean in what were nothing 
more than small river-boats, so far as size was 
concerned, and covering 
a total distance of some 
twenty-eight thousand 
miles. 

The Travers was built 
on the Thames, and our 
instructions were to dis- 
charge her at Havana, 
and then send her on, 
under her own power, to 
her ownets at Trinidad. 

It appears that no 
insurance company would 
take the risk of the craft 
ever crossing the Atlantic 
by herself, and as there 
were no vessels going 
direct to Trinidad, it was 
decided to send her 
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Captain Nilsson has made a sort of speciality of taking tiny 
little vessels across the oceans under their own power and 
delivering them at ports thousands of miles away. Needless 
to say, this hazardous work has landed him in many a tight 
corner, and in this article he describes some of his most 


exciting experiences. 


water and her engines overhaued, we advertised 
in both the leading American and Spanish 
papers for a ship-master to take the vessel to 
Trinidad. We even sent to New York for a 
man. Many were the applications we received, 
but when the candidates saw the vessel they one 
and all shook their heads, and politely refused 
to take the job on, declaring that the feat was 
impossible, Weeks passed, and still the little 
boat lay at anchor, and the possibility of our 
getting anyone to make the venture seemed 
decidedly remote. 

I pondered over the matter for some time, 
and finally decided that I would take the risk 
myself. To pGt it plainly, it was the money 
that attracted me, for I was very hard up at the 
time. At first the captain refused point-blank, 
saying that he did not want to send one of his 
officers to a watery grave, but when he saw I was 
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in earnest he at last gave way. My fellow-officers 
did their best to dissuade me, warning me against 
the dangers of the voyage in such a tiny craft, 
but I stuck to the job. 

No sooner had I taken the boat over than 
I found myself up against another stiff proposi- 
tion—how to get hands. The first motorman 
had already arrived from London, having been 
sent out: by the builders, and I got the second 
from my late steamer. What I needed badly 
were three seamen, or two sailors and a cook, and 
I scoured the place for them, offering high wages, 
but without result. Not wishing to remain in 
Havana all my life, I decided on drastic measures. 
I made friends with three negroes, gave them 
sundry drinks, and then sent them on board 
to rest. When they awoke they found them- 
selves out at sea, but a little straight talk soon 
brought them to their 
senses, and in a short time 
they settled down to their 
duties and proved ex- 
cellent sailors. 

It was on the morning 
of December 23rd, 1910, 
that I left Havana. Our 
vessel was a stecl barge, 
built by Messrs. James 
Pollock, Sons, and Com- 
pany, of London, her 
Motive power being a 
Bolinder motor of fifty 
horse-power. She had a 
length of seventy fect, a 
breadth of sixteen fect, 
and a draught of only 
some three feet. We had 
hardly got clear of the 
port before we encountered 
bad weather, which per- 
sistently dogged our steps 
all the way. We had the 
north-east trade wind dead 
against us, and our boat rolled and pitched 
heavily. I soon realized that a mistake had been 
made in not sending the vessel out from 
England under her own steam, because in that 
case she would have been following the wind 
and current, whereas we had to fight our way 
against both. 

It was not till after we had been out three 
days that our black seamen found their legs, 
and they suffered dreadfully from sea-sickness. 
This made it very hard for the rest of the crew. 
The two motormen and myself had to attend to 
everything, and in the heavy seas we experienced 
it meant that we got practically no rest and very 
little to eat. Then followed a succession of 
fearful storms, which taxed our strength and 


The launch “ Lingueta,” 


nerves almost to the breaking-point. To keep 
my place at the wheel I had to be lashed, and 
then expected to be drowned. Great waves con- 
tinually tumbled on deck, literally burying me, 
and I had to fight hard for my breath, drenched 
through to the skin, and numbed with the cold. 
When it got too rough to remain on deck any 
longer, I had to seck shelter below. On these 
occasions everything had to be battened down, 
otherwise the hold and the cabins would have 
been flooded. It was impossible to open the 
doors and look out for fear of meeting a heavy 
sea. All we got to eat during these trying 
periods, sometimes as long as forty-eight hours 
and more at a stretch, was bread and meat and 
a few biscuits which we carried about in our 
pockets. Over and over again we thought our 
gallant little ship would be battered to pieces 


which went from London to Pernambuco, a voyage of over four 
thousand five hundred miles. She was struck by a cyclone on her way out. 


by the angry waves. When heavy seas thun- 
dered against her she shook from stem to stern. 
Naturally it is impossible to fight against such 
seas without incurring some damage, and this 
had to be repaired at great peril to the crew. 
But we won through, and great was our joy when, 
on January 16th, 1911, we dropped anchor in 
the Port of Spain, in Trinidad. We had covered 
over two thousand two hundred miles in twenty- 
three days, and we all swore we had had enough 
of small boats to last us for the rest of our lives. 

Alas for good resolutions, however, for in the 
following November I had agreed to take an 
even smaller craft on an even longer voyage. 
She was called the Lingueta,and, like the Travers, 
was built by Messrs. Pollock onthe Thames. She 
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was a wooden craft, about the size of an ordinary 
railway corridor coach—namely, sixty-five feet 
in length, her gross tonnage being but twenty- 
seven tons, She was of little more power than 
an ordinary motor omnibus, being fitted with 
a Bolinder engine of thirty horse-power. Her 
destination was Pernambuco, in Brazil, a run of 
something like four thousand five hundred and 
fifty miles. 

With a crew of five, in addition to myself, 
I boarded the vessel at Barking, in London, 
on December 6th, rg11, and set off for Weymouth, 
where we were to take in certain stores. In the 
afternoon of that day I landed our two passengers 
at Southend Pier. Proceeding down the Thames, 
we ran into a storm, and there was also a con- 
siderable amount of fog. As we began to ship 
a great deal of water, I ran into Margate for 
shelter, and dropped anchor in five fathoms of 
water. Ina short while some filty vessels, large 
and small, were sheltering in the roadstead. 
At sunset the wind dropped to a dead calm, 
but within half an hour began blowing again from 
the north, right on to the beach. I got the 
motor ready, and started to heave up the anchor, 
but as the, vessel was going bows under I was 
obliged to slip the anchor and chain. 

At once we began to pitch and roll, and to our 
dismay I found that we had sprung a leak. 
I started the two pumps, but it was soon clear 
that we were taking water just as fast as we 
could pump it out. As the wind’ was also 
increasing and the sea rising, I steered for New- 
haven, where we arrived with the Lingueta more 
than half full of water. I beached the vessel 
and then wired to the owners in London for 
instructions. In the end we had to put her on 
the slipway, when we discovered a leak in the 
rudder trunk. This was soon repaired, but we 
were held up in Newhaven till December 16th, 
when we left for Weymouth. Again we encoun- 
tered dirty weather and high seas, but we 
fought on, and that night came to anchor 
alongside a coal hulk in Weymouth Harbour. 

The moment I saw signs of improvement in the 
weather I started once more, but again ran intoa 
storm. We encountered a high cross sea anda 
heavy ground-swell which caused the vessel to 
pitch and roll dangerously and ship heavy seas. 
It was while fighting this storm that we ran into 
some floating planks and scantlings—evidently 
part of a vessel's deck cargo—which caused us 
to lose our log. We were now entering the Bay 
of Biscay, where I had expected to find it rough, 
and I was not disappointed! For thirty hours 
Thad to remain at the wheel, keeping the vesscl’s 
head to the waves, my only nourishment being 
some ship’s biscuits which I carried in my pocket. 
It was dangerous for anyone to venture on deck, 


while there was the risk of getting the cabins 
flooded should the door be opened for a second. 

Once through the Bay we headed for Las 
Palmas, in the Canary Islands, ana for the next 
few days made fair progress, covering about a 
hundred and fifty to a hundred and sixty miles a 
day. Then, on January roth, the barometer 
began to fall very fast and there wasa deadcalm, 
Fearing we had got into the centre of a cyclone, 
I stopped the engine and ordered it to be over- 
hauled and made ready for an emergency; I 
also had everything battened down and life-lines 
stretched over the deck. Hardly had these 
preparations been made when the wind swooped 
down and struck us like a ball shot froma cannon. 
Instantly the sea was in a fearful commotion, 
white with foam and flying water. The cyclone 
had struck us! The scas swept clean over us, 
and I knew we were ina tight corner. It looked 
as if we should be swamped every minute, and 
for some two hours we were tossed about like a 
cork, absolutely at the mercy of the wind and 
waves. Then, fortunately, the weather began 
to moderate. 

Even now there was a strong gale blowing and 
the seas were like mountains. On a small vessel, 
when you are only a foot or so above the water, 
the waves present a terrifying spectacle. When 
our gallant little craft was in the trough of the 
waves there were towering walls of raging water 
on each side of us, sometimes quite blotting out 
thesun. To steady the labouring craft we poured 
oil upon the water at the rate of about ten 
gallons per hour. We had eight tanks of oil on 
board, each holding about four hundred gallons ; 
also four tanks of fresh water. 

It was on January rath that we arrived at Las 
Palmas, where we repaired the damage done by 
the cyclone and took on fresh water and stores. 
We left again on the rgth, and shortly afterwards 
struck the north-east trade wind and went bowl- 
ing along, though experiencing heavy weather, 
at the rate of about a hundred and fifty miles a 
day, the engine all the time running exceptionally 
well. Six days later we sighted a steamer on our 
starboard side, apparently in distress, and, scent- 
ing salvage, bore down upon her. We found her 
to be the steamer Queen, of Liverpool, lying on a 
reef. All her boats had been lowered and the 
vessel had been abandoned, so that we had gone 
out of our course for nothing. 

It was on the 31st that we dropped anchor at 
Pernambuco, and next day delivered the little 
craft, none the worse for her long voyage across 
the ocean in the face of particularly trying seas. 

My next adventurous voyage in a small boat 
was in the Romano, an oil-burning steam tug, 
eighty-six feet long and of only some twenty-three 
tons register, also built by Messrs. Pollock, which 
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I took from the Tyne 
to Tampico, in 
Mexico, a run of five 
thousand four 
hundred miles, which 
was made in thirty- 
one days. Although 
this was an oil-driven 
craft we had to use 
coal, for she burnt 
only crude oil, which 
was practically un- 
obtainable at that 
time in this country. 
Consequently we had 
to carry a crew of 
nine and as much 
coal as we could get 
on to the ship. We 
even filled the cabin 
up with coal, and 
every one of us had 
to sleep in-the fore- 
castle on canvas 
racks. The deck was 
also full of coal, with 
the result that there 
was very little com- 
fort on board. 

Leaving the Tyne 
on May rith, 1912, 
we steamed for the 
Bermudas. In going 
down the Channel we 
discovered that the 
after-peak was full of 
water, and all hands 
had to set to work to 
bailit out. Next day 
we ran into a storm 
and lost some of the 
deck coal, while the 
cabin and galley 
were flooded by the 
heavy seas. We 
were drenched, and 
50 were our pro- 
visions in the galley, 
and what with our 
cramped and un- 
comfortable quarters we tound the voyage 
anything but a picnic. At last, however, the ‘Ber- 
mudas came into sight, and on May 31st we 
arrived at Hamilton. After taking on board 
some forty tons of coal, some fresh water, and a 
quantity of stores we steered for our destination 
again, arriving at Tampico on June 13th, after 
many battles with hurricanes and gales. 

By this time my fame had been noised abroad 


“When our gallant little craft was in the trough of the waves, 


as the man to approach when it came to navi- 
gating small craft across the ocean, and sundry 
people offered me commissions. My next ven- 
ture, however, was to prove a very ticklish piece 
of work. This was the delivery of the river 
passenger steamer Rio Jamary at Manaos, in 
Brazil, a distance of some five thousand two 
hundred and fifty miles from the Tyne, where 
she was built. It was certainly not very 
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an ideal craft, but 
a very dangerous one 
to navigate across 
the treacherous 
Atlantic. She had 
three decks, but her 
draught was only 
five feet six inches. 
Everybody in New- 
castle laughed at me 
for taking on the 
job, declaring that I 
was only seeking a 
watery grave. The 
consequence was I 
had great difficulty 
in getting a crew 
together, and only 
succeeded in doing so 
by offering tempting 
wages. It was on 
Sunday, August 4th, 
1912, that I set sail. 
I did so then to the 
amazement of every- 
one in the place — 
they dubbed me the 
“mad _ skipper ” — 
because there was a 
gale blowing. The 
fact was that I 
wanted to test the 
craft before it was 
too late, and the 
moment I got into the 
North Sea I quickly 
discovered that it 
would be absolutely 
impossible to take 
her across without 
certain alterations. 
Without going into 
technicalities it was 
necessary to secure 
more stability, and 
thisI did by the 
lavish use of planks 
and by the employ- 


there were towering walls of raging water on each side of us.” 


comforting to learn, when I went up to Newcastle 
to see the ship, that two previous attempts had 
been made to get similar craft across under their 
own steam, but both had failed. These vessels 
had left this country in charge of competent 
captains and crews and had been lost at sea. I 
had given my word to take the craft over, how- 
ever, and would not go back upon it. 

For river work the vessel was undoubtedly 


ment of tanks as 
water ballast. Then 
we sailed, but in the Channel ran into a storm, 
and while it lasted I think everyone on board was 
thinking of the fate which had overtaken the 
two gallant crews that had taken out our 
vessel’s predecessors. We rolled unmercifully, 
so much so that the sailors dubbed the boat 
“Steam Roller Number One.” A description 
of the voyage would be merely a catalogue of 
battles with contrary winds and storms. It was 
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The tug" Romano,” which made a mid-winter voyage of five thousand four hundred miles. 
Photo. by W. Perry & Son, South Shicids. 


on August 17th that we sighted Las Palmas, 
where we took in coal and stores, and then 
steered for Para, which was reached on Sep- 
tember 1st. Here we took on board two pilots 
and ran up the River Amazon to Manaos, which 
was reached six days later, 

The following winter I was again on the 
Atlantic, in the steam-tug Oscar D, Bennett, 
built by Messrs. J. P. Renno!dson and Sons, of 
South Shields, a vessel of only twenty-four tons 
register, which I had undertaken to convey 
from the Tyne to Tampico, in Mexico, We left 
in December, 1912, arriving at our destination 
at the end of the following January, after a most 
exciting voyage of over six thousand miles. I 
need only add that the roughest weather known 
for many years in the Atlantic was experienced 
during those two months to give an idea of the 
hardships we endured in fighting our way through 
hurricanes and gales. It was a heart-breaking 
succession of fearful storms, and the marvel is 
that we survived them. When we arrived we 
were all absolutely 
worn out with over- 
work, hunger, and 
want of sleep. 

My most recent 
voyage was in the 
motor-boat Fort 
Churchill, which I 
undertook to deliver 
to the port of that 
name on the dreaded 
Hudson Bay, in 
Canada. It is memor- P 
able not so much for = 
the storms we had ~~ 
to pass through as. ~ 
the fight we had 
against ice-floes and 
towering icebergs, 


The river steamer “* Rio Jamary 
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which threatened every 
moment to destroy us. We 
had to navigate, just as 
winter was approaching, a 
dangerous strait where the 
water is like a boiling pot, 
strewn with floating masses 
of ice, and where every foot 
of the way meant a stiff 
battle against almost over- 
whelming odds in the face 
of blinding snow blizzards. 
The Fort Churchill was a 
ketch - rigged wooden ship, 
eighty-two feet long, with 
a beam of twenty - seven 
feet. She had a draught of 
just under five feet, her 
motive power, besides her sails, being an eighty 
horse-power Bolinder engine. 

It was half-past ten on the morning of August 
27, 1913, that I left Penzance in this ship on what 
was to prove a most eventful voyage. Un- 
fortunately, I had to sail with a crew of only 
four men, as all efforts to get another seaman 
proved futile. I even wired to Falmouth, but 
no one would take the job on. This made our 
task all the more arduous, for, besides myself 
and the mate, we only carricd two motormen 
and a cook. The mate, Mr. Robert Moore, 
accompanied us as representative of the owners 
and future captain of the vessel. 

Having cleared the harbour, we steamed as 
far as the Rundle Stone Buoy, and then set 
sails, during which the gaff topsail sheet unrove 
and came crashing down over the ship's side, 
catching the propeller, which necessitated our 
stopping the engine to clear the wreckage from 
the shaft. This having been done, we started 
on our voyage again, and all went well till 
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about eight o’clock in the evening, when a strong 
wind commenced blowing, making a very choppy 
sea which caused our little ship to pitch and roll 
heavily and take a lot of water aboard. All 
through that night the wind blew with hurricane 
force, and heavy seas swept clean over us. We 
had to make everything fast on deck and seek 
shelter below. Being short-handed, we felt the 
strain, for it was impossible for us to obtain 
proper rest and food. Indeed, every man had 
to put his shoulder to the wheel and tackle any 
job that came along, as our lives depended upon 
safely weathering the storms. 

On the evening of the fourth day out we 
sighted the Cunard steamer Ausonia, which 
came quite close to us in order that we might 
signal to her. As she passed us we could see 
the passengers lining the rails and eagerly gazing 
at our tiny vessel, no doubt comparing her size 
with that of the giant liner and speculating as 
to our chances of reaching our destination. 
Shortly after this we were forced to stop the 
motor in order that the engineer might execute 
some repairs, but, the weather being favourable, 
we kept on our course under full sail. It was 
not long, however, before the weather again 
turned black, increasing to a heavy gale, which 
gave us considerable cause for anxiety and tested 
to the utmost the strength of our vessel. Under 
the fierce buffetings 
of the wind and seas 
the Fort Churchill 
became unsteady, 
swinging dangerously 
off her course with 
every wave. It looked 
as if she would be 
swamped at any 
moment. There was 
no alternative but 
to batten everything 
down and seek shelter 
below, as no one could 
remain on deck. 
Every now and 
again, as opportunity 
occurred, I dashed 
forward to the wheel, 
dodging the waves in 
my efforts to keep 
the vessel’s head on 
to the heavy seas. 
Fortunately, how- 
ever, as the day wore 
on the wind dropped 
and I was once more 
able to take my place at the steering - wheel. 

Although we had survived this second storm, 
our troubles were by no means over ; in fact, 


The motor-boat “ Fort Charchill.” which went from Penzance to 
nm Bay, and nearly got lost in the ice. 
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they were only just beginning. While I was at 
the wheel—where I had spent the greater part 
of the last forty-eight hours—the engineer came 
to me and reported that it was unsafe to run 
the motor, as he feared that some bolts had 
worked loose in the stern tube. A ladder was 
accordingly lowered over the stern, by means of 
which the engineer and his assistant were able 
to examine the propeller and shaft. They found 
little amiss, for we. were soon able to start the 
motor again. 

On the following day we ran into a dense fog, 
so thick that it was impossible to see a yard in 
front of us. As we were right out of the track 
of shipping, and too far south for ice, I decided 
to go full speed ahead. The motor, however, 
was still giving trouble, and as we were anxious 
to discover what was really the matter a boat 
was lowered over the side and a further examina- 
tion made, which revealed the fact that the 
propeller shaft was bent. This was a serious 
discovery, as it meant that we should have to 
finish our voyage under sail, and to get into 
Hudson Bay at this time of the year depending 
solely upon our sails would have been a par- 
ticularly dangerous undertaking, on account of 
the ice. 

After a consultation we decided to make for 
Greenland, the nearest point of land, some seven 
hundred and _ sixty 
miles distant, with a 
view to beaching the 
vessel and repairing 
the shaft. As luck 
would have it, how- 
ever, the engineer was 
able to effect some 
temporary repairs to 
the shaft which en- 
abled us to use the 
motor, for which we 
felt extremely thank- 
ful. Here I might 
add that, although 
we had experienced 
a great deal of bad 
weather and trouble 
with our motor, we 
had nevertheless 
covered a distance of 
a thousand miles in 
eight days. 

A few days later we 
sighted ice, and from 
that moment were 
doomed to experience 
an additional menace to our safety, as there was 
the danger of our being caught in the drifting floes 
and crushed, or coming into collision with icebergs. 
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It was tour o’clock in the morning when we first 
saw the ice. I had been on the look-out for 
it for an hour, knowing it to be in the neighbour- 
hood by the intense cold. At once I called all 
hands on deck, took in the sails, and got the 
motor ready. When daylight arrived a magni- 
ficent sight greeted us. Right in front of us, 
stretching as far as the eye could see to east and 
west, was a vast expanse of ficld-ice, while here 
and there were towering icebergs sailing majes- 
tically along, many of them rising fully five 
hundred feet out of the water. I sent a man 
aloft to see if he could detect an opening in the 
ice, but he reported that the whole coast was 
icebound, and no opening existed. 

We accordingly started the motor, and steamed 
along the ice-field until we came abreast of Cape 
Farewell, the most southerly point of Greenland. 
As we did not draw more than a few feet of water, 
we were enabled to approach quite close to the 
ice. Seals were to be seen in plenty, basking 
lazily in the sun, while now and then T’olar bears 
made their appearance. Despite our search, 
we could discover no opening, while the icebergs 
became more numerous, and the greatest caution 
had to be exercised to keep out of their track. 
These floating masses presented a fascinating 
spectacle, which none of us will ever forget. 
Some of them were of enormous size—several 
miles in circumference, and of great height. 
They were of all shapes and designs, and in the 
sunshine presenteda veritable kaleidoscope of ever- 
changing colours, At the time, however, we did 
not exactly admire their beauty, as we knew that, 
should one of these towering giants strike our 
little ship, nothing could save us from destruction. 

Not wishing to unduly strain the motor, we 
set the sails at every favourable breeze to give 
the engine a rest, but in the bitter cold of the 
Arctic sailing proved very trying and even 
dangerous work. No sooner were the sails 
unfurled than they literally froze solid, and, 
catching the spray from the water, and also the 
falling sleet and snow, became caked with ice. 
As the wind shifted the sails, so the ice would 
fall upon the deck, huge lumps three or four 
times as big as a man’s head crashing down upon 
us. It became necessary to keep a sharp eye 
on the sails and then dodge the falling pieces 
of ice, for to have been struck on the head 
by one of these missiles would have meant serious 
if not fatal injury. Our decks, too, became 
covered with ice, which made movement upon 
them positively dangerous. This had to be 
periodically cleared away and dumped over the 
side. It was all extra work, and meant that we 
were kept hard at it day and night. 

After stealing for many hours along the 
ice-field we at last detected an opening, and at 


once entered it. We had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before the channel behind usclosedup,and we 
were shut in completely, lying in a comparatively 
calm pool of water about a hundred yards in 
diameter, with ice all around us. Things began 
to look black, for if the ice closed upon us our 
boat would have been crushed like an egg-shell, 
and we should have been lost. While we were 
speculating what to do, keeping a sharp eye on 
the weather meanwhile, the ice suddenly parted. 
Instantly our motor was set going, and we went 
at full speed till we were well clear of the field, 
when I decided to make for Cape Chudleigh, 
at the entrance to Hudson Strait. For several 
days, however, it was a stiff battle against the 
ever-shifting ice and floating bergs, scores of the 
latter being in view at one time. The moment 
we shook off these menaces we were overtaken 
by heavy gales. No sooner did we weather one 
storm than we ran into another. Our little craft 
was tossed and driven by huge, bitter-cold seas, 
which broke continuously over her, as if deter- 
mined to send her to the bottom. She quivered 
from stem to stern as the waves caught her, and 
we began to wonder how long she could battle 
against such terrific onslaughts. In order to 
steady the boat we launched a sea-anchor which 
we had previously made. It was built of wood 
and canvas, and was some five feet in diameter. 
The contrivance was held fast by a new three 
and a half inch manila rope, but so severe was 
the strain that in a few hours the cable parted 
and our anchor was lost. At these times it was 
impossible for me to leave the wheel, to which I 
was lashed, and my only food and drink was 
that which I carried in my pockets, and even 
this was soaked in sea-water. I had to feed 
myself with my hands like an Eskimo. 

No sooner had the storms abated than snow 
began to fall, and very soon it came down so 
fast and thick that it was impossible for us to see 
more than a few feet ahead. As we were now 
nearing Cape Chudleigh and had again entered 
the track of icebergs, our position was anything 
but an enviable one. I had to station one man 
aloft and another forward to give warning of the 
approach of bergs, and then dodge them as best 
I could. Needless to say, it was extremely 
arduous work. When we reached the entrance 
to the Strait we found the conflicting currents 
looking like a boiling pot, added to which there 
was the ever-present danger from drifting ice. 
I felt a little anxious here, for certain islands were 
encountered which were wrongly charted, and at 
the time I imagined we had lost our bearings. It 
was impossible to locate our position by’ the sun, 
as this was quite blotted out by the falling snow. 

Finding it impossible to make headway against 
the wind on account of the heavy snow and hail 
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“We had not proceeded far before the channel behind us closed up, and we were shut in completely.” 
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squalls, we had literally to fight our way foot by 
foot by tacking, all the time trying to keep clear 
of the bergs and field-ice. Our deck was covered 
with ice, and presented the appearance of a 
skating-rink. Every now and then, as the wind 
caught the sails and bellied them out, a shower 
of large icicles would come crashing down upon 
the deck. The rigging was coated with ice as 
thick as a man’s leg, while our oilskins were 
frozen and as hard as boards. Our beards and 
moustaches were coated with ice and our limbs 
numbed with the cold. I doubt whether any 
crew ever underwent a more trying ordeal than 
we did in our efforts to get our gallant little boat 
into Hudson Strait. 

But we won through, though for days after- 
wards, as we gradually crawled up the Strait, 
our troubles were by no means over. We ex- 
perienced some very trying winds and very high 
seas, while icebergs were to be seen everywhere. 
We were astonished at the life upon the floating 
ice-fields, both seals and Polar bears being seen, 
the former by the score. The moment the 
weather moderated we had to turn our attention to 
the ship and clear her of her load of ice and snow. 

It was at noon on September 22nd that we 
entered Digges Strait, and. finding we could 
approach the land here, determined to carry out 
the repairs that we meant to have effected in 
Greenland. Accordingly, we cast anchor in 
Port de Pierriere, launched our boat, and went 
in search of a suitable place to beach the vessel. 
Finding a sandy shore that would well answer 
our purpose, we brought the vessel in and 
beached her at high tide. We made her fast by 
the anchor ahead and by lines on shore passing 
round the stern. These latter we fixed to large 
boulders, with which the beach was strewn. 
There was not a soul about, nor did we see any- 
one during our brief stay here, the only life 
visible being flocks of wild ducks. No sooner 
was the ship beached and the tide down than the 
engineer and his assistant, with the aid of the 
crew, began the task of fixing a new shaft. It 
proved a far more difficult job than we antici- 
pated, as it was found necessary to take the 
engine all to pieces. For nearly four days all 
hands were busy, working like Trojans, either 
assisting the engineers or clearing the deck or 
getting the ice out of the sails and riguing. 

When all was ready we made prepurations to 
put to sea ag The lines to which the ship 
was held were as rigid as bars of steel through 
the frost, and they were also buried six feet and 
more deep in soft snow. To have dug them out 
would have meant clearing away many tons of 
snow, so I decided to cut them. At last we got 
into deep water and steamed towards Mansfield 
Island, keeping a careful look-out for field-ice. 


It was not long before we encountered this dread 
of the Arctic mariner. I at once altered our 
course, and it was lucky I did so, as I subse- 
quently heard that if 1 had continued on that 
course I should have been shut in by the ice—a 
calamity which befell one of the large trading 
vessels in her efforts to get through the Strait 
here. Four days later we sighted our destina- 
tion, Fort Churchill, late in the evening, and I 
think everyone breathed a mighty sigh of relief. 

Not possessing a proper chart and plan of the 
port, I decided to anchor in the bay for the 
night. Unfortunately, there was a dense fog 
next morning, and it was not till half-past three 
in the afternoon of October rst that we dropped 
anchor in the port, after having covered over 
four thousand miles in thirty-four days. Hardly 
had our anchor touched bottom before a boat 
came off from the shore, bringing a representa- 
tive of the North-West Mounted Police, who have 
an outpost here, and the manager of the Hudson 
Bay Company, to whom I had to deliver the 
boat. They were simply astounded to see us, 
for they never dreamt we were even on the way, 
fully believing that the voyage had been post- 
poned till the following summer. They con- 
sidered it nothing short of miraculous that we 
could have safely brought such a small boat into 
Hudson Bay at that time of the year, and many 
were the congratulations they poured upon us. 
After delivering the mails—for we carried the 
last mail of the year to this out-of-the-way part 
of the British Empire—I accompanied the vessel 
to Fort York, some hundred and twenty miles 
lower down the coast. From here I proceeded 
in a small boat to Fort Nelson, where I was 
lucky enough to catch the last steamer home, as 
otherwise we should have been held up in this 
dreary, ice-bound region till the following 
summer, or have been forced to travel overland 
by dog-sleigh till civilization was reached. 

In conclusion I should like to add that, quite 
apart from the interest these voyages may 
awaken through their adventurous character, 
they have conclusively demonstrated the won- 
derful and hitherto unsuspected _ sea-going 
qualities of the small motor-boat, a type of 
vessel we shall no doubt hear a great deal about 
in the near future. Less than three years ago 
no one would have believed it possible to take a 
sixty-foot motor-boat across the Atlantic, yet I 
am convinced that a motor-driven craft of this 
size could be safely navigated around the globe. 
Such feats would be out of the question in an 
ordinary steam-driven craft, for the simple 
reason that it would be impossible to carry 
sufficient coal; but with oil as fuel, and the 
greater ease with which a motor-boat can be 
handled, it is a different matter altogether. 


What Happened 


on the Omul. 


By WALTER XKUSTON. 
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The Omul is a great peak in the Carpathians, on 
he frontier between Roumania and Hungary. 
Mr. Muston—a British subject living in Roumania 
—set out to climb it with his wife and a lady 
friend. Near the summit an accident happened 
which came very near costing all three of them 
their lives. The story of the disaster and the 
terrible ordeal that followed is additionally inter- 
esting from the fact that it is told from three 
points of view—Mr. Muston’s, his wife’s, and the 


gendarme who rescued her. 


T was on the morning of September 
goth, 1913, that my wife and I, 
accompanied by a lady friend, Miss 
Meta Kirchner, started out from 
Sinaia, Roumania, with the intention 

of crossing the range of mountains known as the 

Bucegi, and descending into Hungary by the 

Malaest valley to Rosenau. From thence we 

planned to go by train to the old Saxon town of 

Kronstadt, where my mother-in-law, with my 

baby girl, had arranged to be in waiting with our 

motor-car to bring us back home again. 

We were dressed very much the same as for 
a summer excursion, except that my wife took 
a sweater and winter boots with her, and I an 
extra pair of thick woollen gloves. These pre- 
cautions were necessary in view of crossing the 
peak of the Omul, the highest mountain of the 
range, where it is always cold. Owing to our 
knowledge of this part of the range we never 
take a guide. In fact, there is-generally very 
little danger, as there are well-worn paths all 
over the frequented routes. We had not so much 
as an alpenstock with us. 

Our first climb from Sinaia was towards the 
lowest mountain pass, known as the Virful’-cu- 
dor, two thousand and six metres above sea-level, 
which we had to pass to get into the valley of 
the Jalomita. About half-way up we encountered 
very thick clouds, but were able to reach the 
summit in safety. 


Our destination for the first day was a monagy ~ 


tery known as the Pestera Monastery, where 
several monks guard a very beautiful grotto. 
We arrived there early in the afternoon, and 


had plenty of time to rest ourselves before 
Vol, xxxiv.—28. 


The Author, with his wife and little girl. 


starting on a very hard day’s work the following 
morning. 

Next morning, after visiting a local waterfall, 
we started on our climb up the Omul. Our way 
lay along the course of the mountain river, the 
Jalomita, from which the valley takes its name, 
and when we were about two hours up the valley 
we were surprised to see patches of snow, a rather 
unusual spectacle on this mountain range so early 
as the first of October. We continued on our 
way until we reached the springs of the Jalomita. 
At this point the valley suddenly seems to 
terminate in an immense wall of rock, from several 
places in which streams of crystal water gush 
forth. 

Some of the springs are low down, others very 
high‘up, forming in their fall beautiful cascades. 
Up this apparently inaccessible wall of rock there 
is a very comfortable road in ordinary circum- 
stances, but the snow rendered it impossible for 
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On the way to the Omul—The figures shown are Mrs. Muston and 
Miss Kirchner. 


our pack-horse to proceed any farther, so the only 


course left to us was to take our mountain s on 
our backs, with the necessary food and drink, and to 
finish the hardest part of the climb with this extra 


load. We had not bargained for this, or we should 
have had porters with us. 

Having toiled up the Jalomita wall, we arrived in 
the upper valley very tired; but as we still had 
several hours’ climbing before us, it was no use 
complaining. As we proceeded up the valley towards 
the Omul we encountered more snow, which grew 
steadily deeper, until, when we commenced the 
ascent of the Omul proper, we found ourselves in 
real winter surroundings, with snow up to our waists. 
The cold we did not feel, however, because our 
exertions kept us warm. 

We arrived on the summit of the Omul (two 
thousand five hundred and eleven metres), very tired 
and hungry, at five o’clock in the afternoon, two 
hours later than we had reckoned. 

On the summit of the Omul, on the Hungarian side 
—for this is the frontier between Roumania and 
Hungary—there is a stone shelter-house without doors 
or windows. Here we were obliged to rest, in spite 
of the cold, in order to refresh ourselves before 


The town of Sinaia, showing 


starting upon the descent of the Malaest valley. and it was a true saying, because it was Miss 
We finished our last cold meat and a bottle of Kirchner and I who found the bottle and took 
wine, leaving the empty bottle in the snow it with us the next day. 


which covered the floor of the house. 


In the valley of Malaest, two and a half 


“The next person who comes this way will hours’ journey from the summit of the Omul in 
no doubt be pleased to find the bottle,” we said, fine weather, there is a mountain shelter-house 


x 


— = im 


which is open during 
the summer months, 
and climbers can find 
good food and good 
beds there. We had 
this house in view, and 
thought we should 
arrive there about 
eight o’clock at 
night. 

It was very difficult 
walking during the first 
part of the descent, 
and Miss Kirchner, who 
was not so used to the 
snow as my wife and 
I, was very slow in 
getting along. Upon 
rounding the first 
corner, however, walk- 
ing got much better, 


the Virful’-cu-dor. 


and we were able to 
keep well together. 
At this point our 
positions were as fol- 
s: My wife was in 
front, Miss Kirchner 
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second, and myself behind, with about twenty yards 
separating us. Upon arriving on the edge of a very 
dangerous slope, where a steep twisting path leads 
to the valley below, my wife called out to me that 
the snow was frozen, and that it was difficult to 
stand. No sooner had she spoken than Miss Kirchner 
slipped and, with a cry, disappeared down the side of 
the mountain. I called to my wife to sit down and 
wait for me while I went after Miss Kirchner to sce 
if I could bring her up again. Moving cautiously, I 
found it possible to descend, as the snow was not so 
hard on the slope as where we had been standing. 


Nearing the summit—The tracks of the party are seen in the foreground, 
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After clambering downwards for about five follow me, but with the greatest care, and to 
minutes I was relieved to find that Miss Kirch- be sure and kick a hole in the snow with her 
ner’s glissade had been stopped 
by a small rock, and she was not 


hurt in the least. In another ‘ ~ 
; Seite fee 
few minutes we were climbing up “Se ~~ aoe 
SAR . 
again, and soon reached the top, sd S 


only to find that my wife had 
disappeared. 

I called, whistled, and shouted, 
but without receiving 
any reply, so I de- 
cided to advance 
carefully on hands 
and knees towards 
the point where I had 
last seen her. This 
proved very difficult, 
as the farther I went 
the harder became 
the snow. I was 
puzzled. I wondered 
how she had got so 
far. At last, 
where the 
snow was a 
little softer, I 
saw a few 
footprints. 
Immediately 
at the side 
there were 
marks on the 
slope as if 
she had either 
fallen or 
climbeddown. 

IT thought 
it possible 
that she had 
recognized 
where the 
footpath was, 
or ought to be 
(for every- 
thing was 
covered deep 
in snow), and 
had struck 
soft snow and 
gone on in 
front, as is 
her habit. 
However, I 
could not 
leave Miss 
Kirchner 
there, so I 
advised her to “With a cry she disappeared down the side of the mountain.” 
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heel for every step. The slope here was very 
dangerous, but, using every precaution and 
moving very slowly, we were enabled to descend 
in safety. 

Once Miss Kirchner slipped, and shot past me 
at great speed. As she passed I tried to grip her 
sleeve, but it ripped out of my hand. By good 
luck, however, she stopped a little lower down 
and waited for me. I began to feel very anxious 
for her, for she seemed as if she could not hold 
on at all. Twice afterwards she slipped and 
dropped on to my shoulders like a sack of flour, 
but, fortunately for us both, I had a good grip 
with my heels in the snow. 

At intervals I whistled and shouted for my 
wife, but received no reply. However, the 
tracks in the snow seemed to go down all the 
time, so we followed carefully until we were 
obliged to come to a stop near the edge of a 
precipice. We could not approach nearer to it 
than about ten yards, because the snow was 
frozen and rounded off, and one false step would 
have been our last. At this point the trace we 
had followed stopped abruptly, and it was 
obvious that no one had gone over the precipice. 

It dawned upon me then that I had followed a 
false trail ; a piece of rolling snow or a stone had 
evidently come down before us, making the mark 
which I had mistaken for footprints. 

T now began to realize the seriousness of our 
position, for by this time it was getting dark. 
The cold was intense, and was making the snow, 
already very hard, like a block of ice. 

“ What are we going to do now ? “ asked Miss 
Kirchner. “ Where are we to go? The snow 
is all frozen, and it is nearly dark.” 

I had dreaded these questions for some 
minutes. Up till then she had followed me with- 
out a word, thinking all the time that I was 
taking her to safety, but now our lives depended 
upon my decision. 

“There is only one thing to do,” I told her. 
“We cannot go up again in the dark, and we 
cannot go down or sideways. We shall have to 
stay where we are until the morning.” 

Our position was the reverse of pleasant— 
marooned on the northern side of the Omul only 
some three hundred feet from the top, perched 
on a slope at an angle of about sixty degrees, 
with nothing but frozen snow all around us. 

It was momentarily growing colder, and I 
began to wonder if we should ever see the sun 
rise again. I was very anxious, moreover, to 
know what had become of my wife. 

The first thing to be done was to try and find 
some shelter from the icy night wind, and upon 
looking around we found, not far away, a large 
boulder some four or five feet high. With some 
difficulty, owing to the slipperiness of the snow, 


we reached it, and here I cut a hole in the snow 
with my pockct-knife large enough for both of us 
to sit in close together. 1 must nave worked at 
this primitive shelter for about an hour and a 
half. With the rock at our Lacks and the snow 
piled around us up to our necks, I did not think 
that we should experience much discomfort from 
the wind. We then emptied our mountain sacks, 
put them on the ground to sit on, and commenced 
our night’s vigil. 

How can I describe that long, weary night 
without becoming tedious ? 

We felt horrible anxiety both for ourselves and 
my poor wife, for we did not know if the morning 
would see any of us alive. I expected we should 
gradually freeze to death, but Providence or- 
dained otherwise. My Burberry raincoat, which 
I fortunately had with me, helped me wonder- 
fully by protecting me from the wind, and my 
companion was lucky in having a pelerine ot 
woollen cloth. 

My first thought, after settling down for the 
night, was how to keep awake and pass away the 
long hours of darkness, so I decided to light my 
mountain lantern and by this means at least 
keep our hands warm. I had with me three 
candles, which proved enough to carry us through 
until sunrise. 

Our thirst was by this time becoming very 
great. We had already caten a lot of snow, 
which not only fails to quench one’s thirst, but 
scems to burn and close the throat. Accord- 
ingly, I filled our metal drinking-cup with snow 
and held it over the candle until it was warm. 
This proved a very long and tedious occupation, 
but neverthe using the cup alternately, it 
helped to pass away the time and keep tus 
awake. 

From our pvsiiion we could see up the slope 
of the mountain we had come down and also a 
little bit of sky, which by this time was illumi- 
nated by the stars. These latter were a great 
comfort to us, because we knew that for the 
moment the mountain was free from one of our 
greatest enemics—the clouds. Should the peak 
become enveloped in clouds—and it is very 
seldom free from them—we were lost, so we 
watched the sky with great anxiety. 

Sometimes I thought I heard someone shout- 
ing and whistling, and I replicd in the same 
manner, for we clung to the hope that my wife 
had reached the shelter-house in the valley and 
had sent someone to look for us. But, alas! 
the sounds died away, and must have been 
caused by the wind. 

It was now getting unbearably cold, and from 
time to time we stood up and waved our arms or 
stamped one foot just to circulate the chilled 
blood, but without any practical result, for we 
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The valley of Malaest, which is usually tull of clouds. 


always sat down again with our teeth chattering 
and our bodies trembling all over. 

When standing up we could see, through the 
clear atmosphere, the village of Rosenau far 
below, with the main street brilliantly illuminated 
by electric lamps. It had a very depressing 
effect upon us to think how warm and cosy it 
must be down there ; yet we were powerless to 
make a move towards it. 

At last the stars began to fade, and that 
terrible night was over. Directly it became 
light enough to see to move I thought I recog- 
nized the mountain path a little above us and 
started out of our hole to investigate, only to find 
that everything was covered with ice, and that 
at each step it was necessary to cut a foothold in 
the frozen snow with my pocket-knife. Miss 
Kirchner followed me, and we spent a useless 
hour travelling first in one direction to get a 
view of the valley below and to sce if we could 
find traces of my wife, and then in another 
to try and find the mountain path. All our 
efforts, however, were useless, and I finally came 
to the conclusion that there was only one way 
out of our difficulty—to return by the route we 
had traversed the night before. 

T have thought many times since that horrible 
night what a blessing it was that I am always in 
the habit of carrying with me on our excursions 
a large pocket-knife with a blade four and a half 
inches long. If I had not been in possession of 
it on this occasion, this account, in all probability, 
would never have been written. 

It was with this good friend in need that I 


commenced to cut foot- 
holds in the frozen snow 
to allow us to mount 
the seemingly unscalable 
wall. 

From what I remem- 
bered of our descent of 
the evening before the 
snow was now not so 
hard, and I had always 
the hope that it would 
get softer as we went 
up and so relieve me of 
my monotonous task. It 
would, moreover, lessen 
our danger, for one false 
step would have sent us 
over the precipice like 
stones. 

Most of the slope was 
at an angle of about 
sixty-five degrees, and 
as we had to go up this 
slowly there was plenty 
of time for reflection. 
I wondered from time to time if Miss Kirchner 
would lose her head and faint. So, without 
alarming her, I advised her to keep her eyes on 
me and on no account to look down. 

The snow, unfortunately, did not get softer 
as we climbed painfully up, and it was impossible 
to kick my boot-toes into it. I was therefore 
compelled to continue with my wearisome step- 
cutting. 

It was just six o’clock in the morning when we 
started up this perilous ascent, and about nine 
o'clock we got into the brilliant sunlight, whose 
welcome warmth seemed to thaw our frozen 
bodies and put new life into us. 

My exertions soon made me warm, but my 
companion was not so fortunate, having no work 
to do but to follow me in slow procession, 
scraping the frozen snow from the footholds with 
her bare hands, her gloves by this time being 
worn out. It was some hours, therefore, before 
she felt the advantage of the sunshine. 

As we slowly made our way up towards the 
summit of the Omul our progress was sometimes 
hindered by shelves of rock two or three yards 
high, all covered with ice. These I had to negotiate 
with great care. Having cut all the ice away 
from one point, so as to form a foothold, I would 
scramble up, helped from behind by my com- 
panion. Having once scaled the shelf, it was 
easy to help her up after me. Underneath these 
shelves, where the angle of the snow was not 
so great, it was sometimes possible for us to 
rest our weary selves a little. 

This slow progress continued without any 
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change until half-past three in the afternoon. 
It took us in all nine and a half hours of hard, 
perilous work to regain a safe ‘foothold on the 
mountain-top and arrive where we had lost my 
wife the evening before. 

With this experience of the frozen mountain- 
side I began to lose all hope of my poor wife 
having reached the shelter-house. Some accident 
must have happened to her, and as it was impos- 
sible for us, situated as we were, to descend the 
mountain on the Hungarian side, and try to find 
her, I decided that the best thing to do would 
be to make our way back as soon as possible to 
Sinaia and send aid from that side. 

We still had to pass a lot of deep soft snow 
before arriving at the summit of the Omul, and 
in our fatigued and enfeebled condition it took 
a long time ; in fact, it was nearly five o'clock 
before we started down the Roumanian side. 
I tried to hurry my companion, for fear of again 
being overtaken by night, but it was of no use ; 
her feet were badly frozen, and our progress was 
very slow, as she could hardly walk. 

Although the summit of the mountain was 
bathed in clear sunlight, with a deep blue sky 
above, everywhere below, as far as the eye could 
reach, there was a sea of clouds, and as we 
descended we entered the strata of clouds and 
all around became damp, cold, and sombre, 
something like the thickest of London fogs on a 
eold November day. We did not seem to notice 
this inconvenience, however, so long as we could 
find our way down the Jalomita valley, which we 
had now entered. We were thinking of the 
beautiful clear water there, which woulda quench 
our maddening thirst, and very soon our ears 
were gladdened by the welcome roar of the 
Jalomita springs. We drank to our hearts’ con- 
tent, washed our faces, 
and then proceeded on 
our journey. 

I had hoped to arrive 
at the monastery and then, 
with the aid of the monks’ 
horse, reach Sinaia before 
the morning. I felt con- 
fident of finding the road 
from the monastery to 
Sinaia in the night by the 
light of my lantern, be- 
cause I know the route so 
well. But, alas! again it 
was not to be. 

The sun went down, and 
it quickly became dark, 
owing to the thick clouds. 
Instead of following the 
correct path, I was led 
astray in the gloom by a 


well-worn sheep path, and in complete dark- 
ness we presently found ourselves in a branch 
of the valley that 1 was sure was not correct. 
As we had burned our candles the night before, 
there was nothing left for us but to stop. By 
the aid of matches I found a piece of rock to 
shelter my companion, and she lay down and 
slept for about half an hour from complete 
exhaustion. But here, although there was no 
snow, there was a bitter wind, and the cold was 
so intense that I decided to keep awake for the 
second night, and so guard against it overcoming 
me. I therefore did sentry-go until Miss Kirchner 
awakened, shivering with cold. 

By this time all the clouds had disappeared, 
and the stars were so bright that I could easily 
see the jath. Accordingly I proposed that we 
should retrace our steps towards the source of 
the Jalomita, and try to find the place where I 
had lost the road. We walked quietly back 
along the path we had come, and at last, after 
much wandering, I concluded that we were in 
a part of the valley not very far from the correct 
path. Here we waited for daylight. Directly 
it was light enough to sce our direction I soon 
found our way, and after two hours’ walk we 
arrived at the Pestera Monastery, where the 
kind monks ministered to our wants. 

Afterwards I found that a friend of mine, Dr. 
Urechia, the most enthusiastic mountaineer in 
Roumania, was staying at the monastery with 
his wife and son. They tried to cheer me up, 
suggesting that no harm had come to my wife, 
but that she must have safely reached the shelter- 
house of Malaest. 

Mrs. Urechia soon had a substantial meal 
cooked for us, and afterwards, when we took our 
leave, the doctor was kind cnough to lend Miss 


The Bucegi Mountain range, the highest in the Omul, 
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Kirchner a thick winter jacket, for she was still 
shivering from the ordeal she had passed through. 
I borrowed the monks’ horse for my companion, 
and with warm slippers on (for by this time she 
could not endure her boots), we started on the 
last stage for Sinaia, where we arrived at six 
o'clock at night. 

During that uneventful walk back home, when 
all danger to ourselves had passed, I had time 
to ask myself what had become of my wife. I 
tried all the time to think that no harm had come 
to her, and that when I arrived home I should 
have a telegram to say that she was safe; but 
periodically the morbid reflections of a man in 
despair laid hold of me, and in imagination I 
could see my best companion and friend lying 
cold and still in the snow-covered valley of 
Malaest. How should I tell my little daughter 
that her mother was no more? Through what 
an inferno of anguish and suspense I passed is 
beyond my pen to describe. 

When we came in sight of our house at Sinaia 
I saw at once that all was dark. Only one light 
showed—in the servants’ quarters—and my 
heart sank within me. 

Upon arriving and asking if there were any 
news—a telegram or telephone message from 
Rosenau—they replied in the negative, and I 
began to fear the worst. 

Even at this late season of the year Sinaia was 
full of the fashionable visitors who come to 
spend the summer months there, and in a very 
short time the small mountain resort was in a 
ferment with the news I brought. Telegrams 
were immediately dispatched to the village of 
Rosenau and the town of Kronstadt, the nearest 
places in Hungary to the Omul, and I started to 
make up a search-party myself. At the same 


time a party of twelve men were sent off to try * 


and get over the Omul from our side. This I 
knew quite well to be useless, as it afterwards 
proved, but as I could not refuse well-meant 
help I allowed them to depart. 

My own party was not got together so quickly, 
as I wished only for men who had some idea of 
the mountains, and as very few Roumanians 
are mountaineers it was two o'clock in the 
morning before our preparations were complete. 
Even then we could not pass the frontier, either 
on foot or in an automobile, before seven o'clock 
in the morning, so I lay down for a few hours’ 
sleep—the first for sixty-eight hours. 

In the morning we passed the frontier with 
our automobile directly the gates were opened, 
fully equipped as a mountain search-party, but 
without provisions ; these we expected to buy 
when passing through Kronstadt, where we 
arrived at eight o'clock. Here I ordered pro- 
visions enough for three days, as I knew we 


should not be able to get far up the mountain 
that day. 

The third night since I saw my wife had now 
passed, and, knowing well from my own ex- 
perience what it meant to pass two nights in the 
mountains, I had fully steeled myself to the fact 
that it was a dead woman we were going to look 
for. 

While the motor-car was being loaded—we had 
about another fifteen miles to go before leaving 
it and starting on foot up the mountains— 
a peasant who was standing by, evidently 
struck by our agitation and hurry, chanced to 
ask one of my men where we were going, and ina 
short space of time was informed of the whole 
affair. ‘ 

“Why,” he exclaimed, in reply, “ you are all 
too late!” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. “ Do 
you know anything about my wife ? Is—is she 
dead ?” 

He answered that she was not, but had been 
found in the mountains the previous morning 
by two gendarmes and brought down by them. 
“Last night,” he added, “ she was brought into 
Kronstadt by Dr. Dephner in his motor-car, and 
is at the present moment in his sanatorium.” 

It can be imagined with what delight and 
thankfulness I received this news. I felt as if a 
great load had been lifted from me and that I 
had now a new lease of life. The brightness came 
so suddenly, when all had seemed dark, that for 
a few seconds I felt dazed. Taking the peasant 
by the hand, I said, “ Quick! Lead me to 
where she is.” I could hardly believe his words 
were true ; perhaps, after all, it might be another 
unfortunate lady who had met with an accident, 
and not my wife. 

In a few minutes, however, we were at the 
sanatorium of Dr, Dephner, and I was allowed 
to sce my poor wife, all cut and bruised, her feet 
and hands frozen, and one foot broken and dis- 
located. 

When she first saw me she could not believe 
that such happiness was truc, and thought it was 
only another of those hallucinations that had 
haunted her during her struggle for life in the 
mountains. 

My part of the story here finishes, and will be 
continued by my wife and one of the two 
gendarmes who found her, 


MRS. MUSTON’S STORY. 

WueEN I saw Miss Kirchner slip down the steep 
side of the mountain and heard her scream, | 
realized directly that this might be death for 
her, and I begged my hushand to follow her and 
try to save her, but my heart was heavy within 
me when I saw his face disappear. From where 
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I stood nothing could be seen but the steep 
slope. What tragedy might have happened 
below ? 

Instead of waiting, I moved on slowly to the 
right, round the corner of the mountain, to see 
if it were possible for us to make headway if my 
companions reappeared. All around was nothing 
but frozen snow; there was no pathway to be 
seen. Here I stopped, meaning to turn back to 
meet my friends, but just as I stepped round my 
left foot slipped from under me and I slid away 
down the mountain-side at lightning speed. I was 
fully conscious of my danger, and my presence 
of mind never once left me. As I started down- 
wards I tried to catch hold of bits of rocks that 
stood out above the snow, but as they were 
covered with ice I only bruised my hands and 
arms against their sharp edges and_ slipped 
on, 

Fot some moments my speed increased ; 
then a sudden shock brought me to a stop. 
I took advantage of that momentary breathing- 
space to take off my mountain sack, which 
hindered my movements, and was just going to 

_ try turning round to climb up again when the 
obstruction that held me gave way, and down I 
went again at tremendous speed. I tried to 
keep my back against the slope, to prevent my 
limbs from getting broken against the rocks, but 
all in vain. Suddenly I shot out from a pro- 
jecting crag right into space, and then went 
hurtling down head over heels.- I felt that my 
end must soon come, for I saw right below me a 
sharp rock, over which I was sure to be hurled 
into the cold white abyss beyond. At that 
awful moment I whispered good-bye to my 
family, and covered my face with my arms to 
protect it against the coming smash. Then I 
felt my right foot hit against the edge of a 
stone with an awful jar and knew that some 
bones were broken. Now came the huge picce 
of rock, upon which I dropped with a dull thud, 
falling so heavily that I wondered how it 
was possible for my body to keep together. 
Another second, and I was rolling down to the 
very bottom of the precipice. 

When I finally came to rest and disentangled 
my head from my clothes it seemed like a miracle 
to me that I was still alive. I lay back in the 
snow for a moment and looked around me. 
What distance was I from my companions ? 
What had become of them, and how could I get 
back tothem ? I was lying in the wide, beautiful 
valley of Malaest, which I recognized very well, 
arid the others had slipped into a narrow gorge, 
far above and away from me. 

Before I could make a move I heard my 
husband's voice calling, ‘‘ Halloa!” So he 
was alive. But what had become of Miss 


Kirchner? I replied immediately, and then 
listened intently, but heard no more. 

I looked at my broken ankle, hanging limp 
and lifeless, in spite of the thick mountain boots 
I wore, and realized that movement would be 
very difficult: without assistance. 

I waited for some time, hoping to hear or sce 
my friends, but the stillness around finally 
convinced me that they were unable to 
reach me. 

“1 must be the one to find help,” I told myself. 
“They are in a place decp down, unknown to 
them. I am ina valley I know very well, and 
in spite of my broken ankle 1 must find some 
means of getting along.” 

As I was thinking it over the shadows began 
to spread around ; night was coming on. I could 
not hope to find my way during the darkness, so 
I had to try and find a sheltered place, out of 
the wind, until sunrise. 

My face and hands, I discovered, were badly 
bruised, and my right elbow was bleeding from 
a knock it had reccived against the stones. 
I dragged mysclf along, negotiating the flat 
places on my knees and the inclines on my back, 
being very careful all the time of my broken 
limb. How terrible, I thought, if I should 
remain a cripple for life. 

Stealthily sliding along over the stones, I found 
on the opposite side of the valley a rocky scat 
and another boulder to lean my back against. 
Here I was sheltered from the wind, but would 
my sweater and Burberry be sufficient to save 
me from the frost ? 

The sky was darkcning momentarily, and 
before my eyes, far above the valley, the Omul 
rose majestically, 

Soon it was quite dark. The cold grew worse 
and worse, and I began to shiver violently. 
I felt quite benumbed, and feared that Jack 
Frost was going to lull me into a sleep from which 
I should never wake again. I did my best to 
rouse myself, not only for my own sake, but for 
my poor companions, who were perhaps bleeding 
to death in some remote corner of their narrow 
gorge. While I thought of them, shaking myself 
to keep awake, a low distant wailing sounded 
through the silence. Was it my husband's 
whistle ? I looked up, and realized dircctly that 
the sound came from the Omul. The wind, 
which is usually very strong up there during the 
night, was driving the clouds along ; they were 
gathering all over the rocky heights. 

Fervently I prayed that the sky might con- 
tinue unclouded. If the weather remained clear 
I might be able to reach the Malacst shelter- 
house, find people there, and fetch help for my 
friends and myself. But if the mists came down 
in the morning, I should not be able to see my 
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way, and all three of us would die a miserable 
death. 

Iwas hungry, but soon I began to get thirsty, 
and with my bruised fingers 1 made a small 
hole in the hard snow and swallowed one lump 
after another, but it only made me feel colder. 

How long, how interminably long, that night 
was. As my husband always carried his tourist 
watch himself, I could not tell the time, though 
I tried to guess. It never seemed to get any 
lighter ; the wheels of time appeared to have 
stopped. 

In spite of my wretched situation I never lost 
hope altogether, and I shouted for help at regular 
intervals, but only a very distant echo rewarded 
my efforts. 

Ihad been looking in front of me for some time, 
when all of a sudden dark forms began to move 
over the shadowy snow. They came from afar, 
all black and strange, each carrying a small red, 
flickering light. 

Were there any wolves in these regions? I 
wondered. That could hardly be possible, how- 
ever, for they could find nothing there to feed on. 
What could these creatures be ? 

Nearer and nearer they came, stopping at a 
distance of about fifteen yards. I could see that 
each had two round red lights, their eyes, and 
they began to make a horrible clacking with 
their beaks. They flapped their big dark wings 
and settled down in silence around me, slightly 
moving their pointed ears and glowering at me. 
They were the largest kind of owls, quite harmless 
birds, but still weird company for a solitary 
woman situated as I was. To keep myself awake 
I started speaking to them. While I did so 
they only clacked their beaks and went on 
glowering at me with their horrible eyes. 

“ Of course,” I said, “ you expect me to die 
here, so that you can feast upon my body, but 
I hope to disappoint you completely. If the 
weather keeps clear, I shall drag myself away out 
of your grasp, and leave you to your loneliness.” 

“ Clack, clack!” they answered, grimly. 

The never-ending night dragged slowly on, and 
still the owls perched around me. At last, how- 
ever, they became restless. Some of them flapped 
their wings, others flew about, and in a short 
while they had all disappeared, taking flight at 
the coming dawn. 

As it grew rapidly lighter I looked around me 
with a sigh of relief. The day would be fine, and 
I could go on to find help for my companions and 
myself. How were they getting on? What if 
they had not been hurt, and had gone back up 
the steep path? I hoped that was the case, but 
I feared the worst. 

Presently I started again, crawling down over 
the stones and frozen snow on my way to Malaest. 


Very soon I found blue marks on some low 
rocks, showing that I had found the right road. 
Before I went farther I sat in the snow and turned 
round towards the Omul, outlined sharply 
against the deep blue sky. I shouted several 
times, hoping to hear my husband’s voice in 
answer, but all remained still. 

I looked over the steep hills on my right, and 
nearly screamed. Was it reality, or had I gone 
mad? There was my husband, in his mountain 
suit, coming towards me down the steep wall of 
snow, and below, on the rock, sat Miss Kirchner, 
quietly waiting for him! 

“Walter! Meta!’ My cry of happiness 
echoed far, but they never 
stirred. ‘To my horror I 
noticed that my husband’s 
steps never seemed to bring 
him any nearer. I could 
see every detail of Miss 
Kirchner’s dress, but she 
also seemed motionless. 

I sat on, waiting, but in 
vain, for those figures were 


but visions of my troubled brain, 
and presently they disappeared. 
As I moved on, dragging 
myself along, I found that, to 
avoid slipping down the slopes, 
all covered in frozen snow, I 
had to lay myself back downwards against them 
and dig holes with my fingers and the heel of 
my sound foot so as to keep on the path. 
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had to stop very frequently to rest, as this was now on a fairly level piece of ground, and 


method of travelling was exceedingly tiring. from where I Jay I could see the opening into the 
When the sun was about at its zenith I took a forest of Malaest, and noticed that lower down 

long rest. I was thirsty, but there was no water, there was no snow. 
| and I greedily swallowed big lumps of snow. I Suddenly I heard the fresh ripple of water, 


-and, dragging 
myself along as 
fast as I could, I 
found a clear little 
brook, where I 
could quench my 
thirst. 

When I had 
greedily swal 
lowed a quantity 
of the water I 
hurried on as best 
I could, for the 
sun was sinking 
behind the moun- 
tains, and my aim 
was to reach the 
shelter-house be- 
forenight. But my 
endeavour was in 
vain. 

The _ twilight 
gathers quickly in 
these regions, and 
as I had lost some 
time through 
missing my way 
once, I found that 
I should have to 
stop where I was 
for the night, as 
it was impossible 
to go on in the 
darkness. 

I found a rock 
covered with 
moss underneath 
some fine fir-trees, 
and settled down 
against it for the 
night, utterly 
exhausted. 

I had not sat 
long before the 
silence was broken 
by the flapping of 
wings and the 
wailing and 
squealing of owls. 
Their red eyes 
glittered every- 
where, like little 
sparks. 

They only clacked their beaks and went on glowering at me with their horrible eyes.” I felt very cold, 
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ec: y which Mrs. Muston 


traversed on her hands and knees, 

though I knew it must needs be warmer in 
this forest away from the snow; but by 
this time hunger and thirst and extreme 
fatigue were telling more and more upon 
my weakened frame. I yearned for the 
shelter-house and its small comforts. But 
what if I found the shelter-house locked 
next morning, and everyone gone for the 
winter !_ I shuddered at the idea. In my 
anguish I began to cry for help as loud as 
I could, but only the echo answered me. 

I seemed to have two minds, one wander- 
ing and the other calm and cool, I saw 
visions and heard cries, but my ‘‘ second 
mind” told me they were merely halluci- 
nations. That night was full of horror and 
anxiety. Sleep tried hard to lay hold of 
me again, but I shook myself awake every 
time my eyelids were drooping, and som? 
time after that the terrible night passed 
and morning came. 

When the sun rose the clear light gave 
me strength to hope and struggle again. 

I had only dragged myself along for 
about twenty minutes when I caught sight 


of the shelter-house, but—oh ! the misery 
of it!—no smoke went up into the sky 
from the chimney and no answer came to 
my call. They had all gone ; the house was 
closed up for the winter ! 

What was to be done now? I climbed 
on all-fours on to the wooden bench which 
stood on a small balcony against the front 
of the house, sat down, and looked around. 
In spite of the warm sunshine I was miser- 
ably cold. I had been about fifty hours 
without food and had only drunk water 
once, and my vitality was at a low ebb. 

In looking round I saw some sheds to 
the right which, being open, would afford 
some shelter for a few hours’ sleep if no 
help came in the meantime. Afterwards I 
could struggle down the path again towards 
the electricity works, which I knew were 
about three hours’ good walk from the 
shelter-house, though it would take me all 
the remainder of the day to get there. I 
shouted continually, hoping that some 
tourist or forester might hear me. 


Another rough descent which Mrs. Muston negotiated on all fours. 
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Suddenly I 
heard therustling 
of beechbranches, 
and, looking up, 
beheld two men 
in the uniform 
of Hungarian 
gendarmes. 

My cry of joy 
made them start, 
and they quickly came up to me. “ Help! 
Help me and mine!” I said. For a minute 
they were dumb at the sight of me; then one 
of them spoke, as he was the only one who 
understood me. He spoke in Roumanian, but 
his companion only knew Hungarian. 

At this supreme moment I had only one 
thought : I was saved, and with me my husband 
and our companion! My struggle for life had 
not been in vain. 

What follows was written by one of the two 
gendarmes, by name Onea Mihaly, some weeks 
after the accident, without any knowledge or 
wish on our part. 

In conclusion I should like to add that a 
gentleman from the village of Rosenau, Dr. 
Schmita, who was one of the search-party which 
started up the mountain directly I was brought 
down to seek my husband and Miss Kirchner, 
states that I rolled and fell altogether fifteen 
hundred feet from the top of the Omul, and 
nothing but the deep snow saved my life. 


Onea Mihaly, one of the two brave 
deadarmes who rescucd Mrs. Mustoa. 


Photo, by Schuller, 


THE GENDARMES’ STORY. 
On October 3rd, 1913, at three o’clock in the 


The shelter-house to which Mrs. Muston dragged herself, only 
to find it closed. 


morning, I left our 
station with my 
comrade in . 
arms to go 
on a tour 
of inspec- 
tion up the 
mountain 
called the 
Omul. 

Walking 
quickly on 
and chatting the while, we arrived at the 
shelter-house at eight o’clock. All of a sudden 
my companion drew my attention tothe fact that 
somebody was sitting in front of it. I didn’t 
know whether it was a man or a woman, as 
it was clothed in a greenish coat with the 
hood drawn over the head. Upon approaching 
nearer, however, we saw that it was a woman ; 
she lifted up her head and began to speak. She 
spoke in German, but I begged her to speak, if 
she could, in Roumanian. 

The lady was in a very miserable state, with 
her hair dishevelled on both sides of her face. 
Her hands and face were all cuts and bruises, 
while through the torn right sleeve of the coat 
showed some thick clots of blood. I didn’t 
know what question to put first, but I asked her 
what had happened. She told me that she had 
slipped down the Omul into the abyss, and that 
she had spent one night in the snow and another 
in the woods, as she could not get to the house 
sooner. She told us that she had not eaten 
for fifty hours, so I took out of my sack some 


Koposez Denes, the second gendarme. 
Photo, by Adler. 
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bread and bacon, The poor lady, however, 
could not hold anything in her hands, as they 
were frozen. I cut some bacon and bread into 
tiny pieces, but though she tried hard she was 
unable to eat them. She asked for water, which 
we fetched for her. : 

We made a fire, at which the lady warmed 
herself, and after a while she asked us how we 
were going to take her down. She had told us 
about her companions, and I answered that we 
meant to go first to find Mr. Muston and Miss 
Kirchner, otherwise they might freeze up there 
in the snow. The lady, however, advised us not 
to go, as we were not equipped for the purpose. 
Sceing, after reflection, that Mrs. Muston was 
right, we drew our swords and cut thick branches. 
Then we brought an old sack we found near by 
and tied it to the branches with our handcuffs. 
Upon this sack we put some straw we found in 
an open shed, laid my thick cape over the straw, 
and then placed the lady in this improvised 
ambulance, finally covering her with my com- 
panion’s cape. 

We then lifted up the lady and her stretcher, 
and started off slowly towards our barracks. 

We arrived about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, carried the lady up into a spare room, and 
put her to bed. We then bandaged her injured 
foot and right arm. 

At the same time we telephoned to the next 
village, Rosenau, for a doctor, and Dr. Dephner 
arrived in his motor-car about seven o’clock at 
night. 

He attended to the dislocated foot, and while 
he moved it the lady never screamed once, only 
sighed deeply from time to time. 

We then conveyed her to the motor-car and 
left her in safe hands, 
hoping that she would 
speedily be restored to 
health. 

After the lady’s de- 
parture an expedition 
consisting of members 
of the Rosenau section 
of the Carpathian 
Tourist Club arrived 
from Rosenau, and at 


nine o'clock started for the shelter - house 
with four of my companions, making twelve 
altogether. We arrived at the shelter-house at 
midnight, and thought to find Mr. Muston and 
Miss Kirchner there, but there was no trace 
of them. We shouted as loud as we could, but 
no answer came ; we also scarched the mountains 
with field-glasses, without result. 

At two o'clock in the morning our companions 
left my mate and me asleep, as we were very 
tired, and went on towards the Omul to continue 
their search. When daylight dawned we two 
followed the expedition, finding traces where the 
lady had come down, and presently met the 
searchers on their way back. They said they 
had met a party coming from Roumania who 
told them that Mr. Muston and Miss Kirchner 
had arrived safely in Sinaia. 

I breathed more freely at this news, knowing 
that the lady would be glad when she heard that 
no harm had come to her husband and her 
friend. 


To this narrative I should like to add that 
these two brave gendarmes—fine types of a 
splendid body of men—were offered money as 
a thank-offering for Mrs. Muston’s life, but 
although they are poor men, and the reward 
would have been a small fortune to them, they 
both refused it, saying, “‘ We have only done our 
duty.” 

Since then the story of the accident has become 
known to the Roumanian Government, and the 
King of Roumania has been pleased to present 
them with one of the highest honours of the 
Roumanian Army, the medal for manliness and 
loyalty, At the time of writing it is expected 
that their own Govern- 
ment will honour them 
in like manner. 

After many months of 
pain and anxiety, an 
operation has_ recently 
been performed on Mrs. 
Muston’s foot, and in a 
short time we expect to 
see her well and strong 
again, 


The medal for ‘manliness and loyalty” presented by the 
King of Roumania to the two gendarmes. 


“PUSSY.” : 


Told by JOHN WILLIAM NYLANDER, and set down in English by JESSIE MUIR. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. geo 


Mr. Nylander is a well-known Finnish writer, and spent fourteen years of his life at sea. This quaint 
little story from his experiences describes what happened after the mate rescued two hapless 
kittens from a watery grave and brought them on board the ship. 


S| NE morning the second mate saved 
two lives—not human lives, but 
feline lives. In the nick of time he 
had succeeded in preventing two 
little kittens, tied up in a bag with 

a large stone, from being thrown into the ice- 

cold water. He took them with him to the old 
* Esmeralda, which lay anchored in the roads. 

“Steward, look after these two waifs!” he 
said, when he got on board. ‘‘ They'll do fine 
for the rats when their eyes get a little bigger.” 

They had only narrow, shining slits instead 
of eyes, and altogether resembled two soft, 
downy balls of wool. 

“ All right, sir!”’ answered the steward. He 
had sailed in many vessels and preferred to talk 
English. 

A bed was made up for the kittens in an empty 
raisin-box, which was placed under the table in 
the galley, up in the corner farthest from the 
door. It was a warm place and out of the 
draught, but a little dark ; but as cats see well 
in the dark this had little effect upon their well- 
being. 

It was nice and comfortable there, but outside 
it was cold and blustery. It was already late 
in November, and we lay fully laden in the 
Beckholm Roads, ready to set sail for Spain. 
The autumn blast swept like an invisible gigantic 
bird over land and water. Sometimes we heard 
its whistling, and in the draught from the chilling 
beat of its wings the first snowflakes danced in 
feathery eddies. The roads were almost empty. 
The vessels that were laid up for the winter, 
moored nearer Runsala Land, looked, with their 
topped yards, very desolate and forsaken. The 
little steamers had ceased running. ‘There were 
no tugs puffing and groaning as they towed their 
timber-barges out to a ship; there were no 
pleasure yachts bearing people out on merry 
sailing expeditions. ‘The fir-woods skirting the 
shore and clothing the hills looked dark in the 
gloom of the day, and the birches had a sorrowful 
appearance. 

The crew had just come on board the Esmeralda. 


Everything was in disorder, and the disorder was 
accentuated by discomfort. The provisions and 
other stores had not yet been stowed away, and 
lay littered over the deck. In the cabin, scouring 
and cleaning were in progress. In the forecastle 
the seamen’s chests still stood roped, and the 
sacks of clothes lay unopened. 

The galley was the only place in which every- 
thing was clean and bright, and there, clad in a 
large white apron and white cap, and with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, the steward was occupied 
with his innumerable tasks, quite at home already, 
without the least sign of haste. 

“T suppose you ought to have milk again, 
you gluttons !”” he said, surlily, as he ladled out 
the steaming pea-soup into our tin basin. I was 
cabin-boy, and had to carry the meals into the 
forecastle. 

“Do we get milk on board here?” I asked, 
innocently. 

The steaming ladle paused in its passage 
through the air, and the steward looked at me 
fora moment in the greatest astonishment. ‘Then 
he broke into a good-natured peal of laughter. 

“Ts this your first voyage ? ” he asked. 

“No; second,” I answered. 

“And yet you think it possible that on a 
Finnish ship they feed the sailors with milk!” 
He went on again with the ladling out of the 
soup. “ They hardly do that on the Americans. 
No; I was only speaking about a couple of cat- 
creatures that they've saddled me with,” he 
continued, when the basin was full. He wiped 
his hands on his apron, pointing with his foot 
towards the corner under the table. ‘As if I 
hadn’t got enough to do, without having to keep 
a menagerie !” 

When I returned with the empty basins after 
dinner, the steward was on his knees by the 
raisin-box under the table. 

“Come, now, little pussy,’ I heard him say. 
“ Drink some more, you milky-nose ! Upon my 
word, little bright-eyes, if you haven't gone to 
sleep with your nose in the saucer!” His voice 
was so soft and gentle that I hardly recognized it. 
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When he noticed that someone was standing at 
the door he got up, evidently a little embarrassed. 

“Aye,” he said, crossly, “ itll be a bad job 
for these animals that they’ve made me take in. 
How do they suppose I can find time for that sort 
of thing, I should like to know? They'll be 
bringing me a pair of foals next! No, it would 
have been better both for them and for me if 
they now lay at the bottom of the sea; and 
sooner or later that'll be the end of them.” 

While he went on with his grumbling I ventured 
to make a closer inspection of his protégés. They 
had succeeded in overturning the saucer in which 
they had had their milk, and now, with all kinds 
of circling and boring movements, seemed to be 
trying to discover the most comfortable position 
for a contemplated postprandial nap among a 
few pieces of rag in the raisin-box. Every now 
and then a little pink nose was raised inquiringly, 
but otherwise the kittens resembled two balls of 
grey wool. 

““T know an old lady in Palace Street,” I said, 
“and if you like I'll try and see her. Perhaps 
she'll take them.” 


“Drink some more, you milky-nose!” 


“c PU < 


“What did you say ?” he exclaimed.‘ Take 
them to an old lady? No, that won't do for 
these cats. Besides, they may be useful on this 
ratty old hulk,” he went on, in gentler tones. 
“* The first part of the time’s the worst, of course. 
Like a butter-fingered boy on his first voyage— 
or second voyage.” 

“Meou! meou!” came from the raisin- box. 

“ Now, then, are you beginning again, you 
screamers ? You'll make me deaf with all your 
noise |” 

He made a gesture with his hand, which I 
took to be a signal for me to withdraw from his 
domain. 

“What's-the matter with you?” he con- 
tinued, with a careless glance under the table. 
“ You've had all the food you can eat, and you're 
warm. I suppose you want to lie upon a feather 
bed or on springs, or as you did in that hag on 
the bridge. Be quiet at once, or for all I care 
an old lady in Palace Street may tie you up ina 
bag once more!” 

When I unpacked my things that evening I 
got hold of an old piece of flannel that I could 
easily do without, and, watching for a moment 
when the steward was away, I slipped into the 
galley with the flannel under my coat. But I 
was too late. The kittens were covered with a 
Piece of soft, warm woollen stuff, an unpicked 
sleeve of a Jaeger shirt, and when I raised this 
covering I found that the substratum consisted 
of the same world-renowned material. The 
kittens were snoring contentedly in their sleep ; 
they were evidently very comfortable. 

It is an old saying that you grow while you 
sleep, and this saying certainly applied to our 
cats. It was incredible how they grew—but 
then they were almost always asleep. Sleeping 
is indeed the best way of passing your time so 
long as your entire world consists of an empty 
raisin-box. 

At-first the cats showed little interest in 
navigation and in all that went on outside their 
box under the galley table. ‘They never appeared 
on deck. They had thus been on a cruise of 
three weeks in the Baltic against continual south- 
west winds, lain at anchor in the Copenhagen 
Roads, and passed, Elsinore and Kullen without 
knowing anything about it. 

The steward tended them as if they were 
his grandchildren, and kept an almost jealous 
watch over them, while, for the sake of appear- 
ances, seeming to treat them with the utmost 
indifference. 

The raisin-box, however, soon’ became too 
small for them. They gambolled about on the 
floor in the galley, on the dresser, on the table, 
on the shelves. They chased one another, rolled 


over one another, and otherwise passed the time 
Vol. xxxiv.—29, 
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in those thousand and one gay bounds and 
tricks with which kittens know so well how to 
entertain both themselves and others. 

“As if it wasn’t enough to have turned the 
galley into a menagerie,” growled the steward, 
“they must needs make a circus of it now! 
The end'll be that I shall throw them over- 
board!" 

One evening a few weeks later—we were just 
passing Anholt—I was leaning over the rail, 
when something touched my elbow. It was 
pussy—or, rather, one of the pussies, for the 
steward called them both by the same name, 
as they could not as yet be distinguished one 
from the other. I was startled, for the rail of a 
ship is not exactly a comfortable promenade for 
a cat ; but pussy appeared as serenely unconcerned 
as if she had been on land. She seemed to regard 
with some astonishment the glittering, splashing 
water alongside, and the inexplicable gleam of 
light that from time to time flashed a greeting 
from the shore through the twilight. 

Very cautiously, so as not to frighten her, I 
was just about to lift pussy down to a safer 
place when a hand seized her by the back of 
the neck. When I turned I caught the flutter 
of a white apron in the galley door, and the next 
minute some pitiful cries proclaimed the fact 
that pussy, perhaps for the first time. was 
experiencing something of the bitterness of 
life. 

At eleven o’clock, as 1 came from the helm 
and passed the galley, a light was still burning 
there, and I thought I heard voices. I peeped 
in unobserved. It was the steward talking to 
his little protégés in the box under the table. 

“ Now, remember, pussy, you're not to walk 
upon the rail,” he crooned. ‘ How could such a 
big pussy-cat be so stupid and nearly frighten 
me out of my wits? Qh, pus: te? 

He talked nonsense to the ca’ if they were a 
couple of babies, but there was not the faintest 
mew to indicate that he was heard. Pussy was 
probably already asleep, in complete forgetfulness 
of the pleasures and troubles of the day. 

When the steward shut up the galley for the 
night and went to his cabin, we met on the deck. 

“If you find those cats getting in people’s 
way on deck,” he said, “ you'd better heave ’em 
into the galley. It’s quite enough to have one 
place made uncomfortable.” 

“ Ave, aye, steward,’ I answered. 

“What was the steward saying ?”’ asked the 
second mate, whose watch it was, and who was 
leaning over the rail of the quarter-deck. 

“Oh, he was only grumbling a little over his 
cats,” I answered. 

“The funny old sun-dried plum-pudding !” 
laughed the second mate. ‘ Just as if he didn’t 
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buy with his own money 
ten tins of condensed milk 
for them at Sjerfbeck’s, 
in Copent 7 bag 

I quite agreed with the 
temark that the steward 
was a “ funny old plum- \ 
pudding,” and we each resumed our walk to pass 
the remaining hour of the watch. 

One Sunday morning a couple of weeks later 
I was sitting on the threshold of the galley, 
peeling potatoes for the steward. The kittens 
were playing about and chasing one another, 
and continually giving the steward occasion to 
scold them, though otherwise he seemed to be 
in capital spirits. He sang and whistled and 


™~™ 


seized ~her_ 
the hack of 
the nes 


talked without ceasing, at the same time keeping 
an eye on his pots and pans, cutting up vegetables, 
grating nutmeg over the prunes for the pie, 
and occasionally, as though quite incidentally, 
kneading and shaping some rising wheaten 
dough into neat cylindrical lengths. 

“You have to understand pretty well every- 
thing to be steward on a vessel like this,” I 
remarked. 
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“You think so because you don’t know any 
better. The fact is, vou don’t need to under- 
stand anything at all to be steward here. You 
should see an American or a Nova Scotiaman ! 
There’s something to do in the galley there ! 
Roast meat and puddings even for the crew ; 
but then you have wages in proportion. But 
when you've had—as I have—your two-and- 
twenty years in foreign-bound ships, you want a 

* little rest.” 

“It must be very nice to sail in foreign-going 
ships,” I remarked. 

“Nice? Oh. I don't know about that. But 
it teaches you a lot, and for a man who likes to 
associate with people from various parts of the 
world it’s almost a ni ty. Now, J speak 
eleven languages. ‘This last year I've had most_ 
use for Portuguese.” 

He had placed the lengths of dough upon a 
baking-sheet, and hung it up by two loops on 
its handles to hooks in the ceiling. 

“They must go on rising there for half an hour, 
and then into the oven.” 

He rubbed his hands together to get rid of the 
dough that adhered to them. 

“ Peel thinner, boy, peel thinner, and not so 
many corners. A peeled potato ought to be as 
round and smooth as an egy.” 

In an instant he had taken my knife and with 
incredible rapidity he turned out. as it were, one 
white, round potato-ball after another. The 
cats had now transferred themselves to the 
empty table, where they were noisily performing 
their best circus tricks ; but the steward seemed 
to be too well accustomed to this to give them 
any special attention. 

Suddenly a plaintive sound made us both 
start. One pussy was huddled up on a 
shelf that ran along close to the ceiling above 
the table. The other had disappeared. The 
plaintive cry was again audible. There was no 
doubt as to whence it came. The next moment 
the baking-sheet that hung from the ceiling was 
lifted down. I hardly knew whether to laugh 
or tocry. Pussy, with lowered head, was vainly 
labouring to extricate herself from the whirlpool 
of yeasty dough that entangled and held her 
fast, engulfing her ever deeper and deeper. 

I scarcely heard in which of his eleven languages 
the steward gave vent to his feelings. It was as 
though a cyclone had burst in the galley, and as 
the space was confined I hurriedly betook mysel!. 
for safety’s sake, to the deck. 

Whether the cats also left their abode volun- 
tarily is extremely doubtful, but side by side. the 
one, as usual, grey, the other white and leaving 
behind it a trail of flour and dough, they dashed 
past me and disappeared under the forecastle. 

““What’s the matter?” asked the mate, 


putting his head in at the galley door. He had 
just been looking round forward, and must 
have heard the noise. 

The steward was probably not disposed to 
give any long explanation, for the mate imme- 
diately continued his round. “ Soup-maker !” 
I heard the old man mutter under his breath, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, as he disappeared 
round the corner of the quarter-deck. It was 
presumably intended for the steward, although 
I was the only person who heard it. Sometimes 
it is better so. 

In the evening, when I was carrying in firewood 
for the steward, I noticed at once that the raisin- 
box was gone, and I concluded that henceforth 
the galley was a lost paradise to the kittens. 

The steward's former protégés now stayed for 
the most part down in the chain-locker, and they 
were only occasionally to be seen playing on 
deck at night when the weather was fine; but 
if anyone tried to approach they disappeared 
with the rapidity of lightning into their dark 
hiding-place. 

One night, howeve er, I succeeded in catching 
one of them, and, in order to establish a friend- 
ship, I gave it the cold pea-soup that I had 
saved from dinner for a supplementary meal. 
Its timidity completely disappeared, and soon 
both cats were eagerly lapping up soup out of a 
sardine-box. They even allowed me to stroke 
their back: 

They were now more than half-grown, and 
were “as like as two peas.” They were brownish 
grey, with darker, tiger-like stripes, and both 
had a black stripe down the back and a small 
white spot upon the breast—one was almost 
tempted to say under the chin. Such a colour 
is not, of course, at all unusual among cats ; 
indeed, it is rather the reverse. Nor were the 
cats themselves in any way uncommon. 

From that time the cats appeared to regard 
me as an old acquaintance. Every evening I 
carried in under the quarter-deck a saucer of 
soup saved from dinner, and in the morning I 
brought it back empty, so clean that it hardly 
ever needed washing. The cats’ food was thus 
just the same as that of the crew. Its general 
outlines were fixed by Government in the 
maritime laws, and its details by the ship- 
owners and the captain. Four times a week 
pea-soup, twice salt soup (or, in other words, 
soup made from salt meat with barley and 
veyetables—"“ if such are obtainable,” — the 
instructions run), and once, on Saturdays, 
barley-meal porridge. There was rather a 
sameness about our food, but if nothing else 
could be said of it, it po vd at any rate the 
merit of long usage. That is always something. 

The voyage went on slowly, and we did not 
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reach the Channel until Christmas Eve. The 
wind had dicd down; the air was foggy and 
heavy. It was not at all pleasant to keep 
Christmas here. In the afternoon fishermen came 
alongside and offered fish in exchange for tobacco 
and spirits. It was quite an event in our 
monotonous life. 

Learmed people affirm that in general the cat's 
sense of smell is poorly developed. Notwith- 
standing this, our cats perceived the smell of 
fish from the deck midships, even in their 
hiding-place far down in the forepeak. They 
evinced great interest in the cleaning, ate with 
avidity, and purred with delight. 

Even we in the forecastle were to have fish. 
I helped the steward to clean them, and enjoyed 
the chance of showing him for once that I could 
do something. 

“Why, how my kittens have grown!” said 
the second mate, as he passed. ‘ They’ll soon 
be beginning to catch rats.” 

In a little while he returned with the captain. 

“Yes,” said the captain. “ Pick out the 
prettiest one.” And he retired to the quarter- 
deck. 

“T don't see any difference between them,” 
said the second mate, taking up the nearest one 
by the skin of its neck and carrying it down 
into the cabin. 

That evening, being Christmas Eve, pussy in 
the cabin supped off condensed milk and fried 
fish, and at night was shut up in the pantry, 
where she was allowed to sleep on a folded piece 
of felt on the floor in one corner. Pussy in the 
forecastle had a plateful of fish-bones and had 
to sleep, as usual, on some old sacks down in 
the chain-locker. 

It is with cats very much as it is with people ; 
they quickly become accustomed to improved 
conditions of life. Cabin-pussy soon saw that 
in a manner she belonged to the captain. She 
now took her walks only on the quarter-deck, 
and when the days became warmer she would 
lie for hours upon the cabin roof, sunning herself. 
She also wore a red ribbon round her neck. If 
she ever showed herself forward she was imme- 
diately fetched back. It seemed to me that she 
daily grew larger and finer, and that the white 
spot on her throat grew whiter. She had, indeed, 
fallen on her feet. 

But pussy under the forecastle, the crew’s cat, 
had lost her good spirits. Sometimes she would 
wander about all night, searching and mewing. 
She did not care for pea-soup now, and in the 
morning the saucer often stood untouched. 

Now and then, however, generally on moon- 
light nights, the two cats would happen to meet. 
On such occasions there was no difference in rank 
and no listlessness; and, frolicsome as ever 


they had been under the galley table, they would 
once more play their merriest games together. 

One morning, following a night such as this, 
there was great disturbance in the cabin. The 
crew's cat had stolen into the pantry, drunk up 
cabin-pussy’s_ milk, and even ventured into the 
captain's cabin. Indeed, it was said that she 
had been bold enough to spring up into his 
berth! It was an unheard-of piece of impudence, 
and, of course, she was promptly chased back to 
the forecastle by captain and mates. 

“Just see that your cat keeps forward,” cried 
the captain, “‘ or else——’? Then he turned and 
went off. He often spoke in unfinished sentences 
such as this. They sounded very alarming. 

But the worst of it all was that the cabin-cat 
had disappeared. 

“That beast must have bitten it, and perhaps 
my poor pussy has crept away into some dark 
corner and died,” said the captain. “I'll give a 
cigar to the man who finds her—dead or alive,” 
he added, with a sigh. 

A cigar! How everyone hunted ! 

One of the sailors was the lucky finder. He 
found cabin-pussy with her red neck-ribbon, 
safe and sound, down in the chain-locker. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you threw her in your- 
self!” growled the captain. “I know your 
tricks!” And he kept the promised cigar him- 
self. “ How dirty and rough you are, you poor 
pussy !”” he continued. “‘ We must give you a 
bath at once.” 

Thereupon he and the second mate washed 
her with soap and hot water, but pussy looked 
rougher than ever after it, as everyone knows a 
washed cat will do. A good meal, however, soon 
freshened her up, and things went on again as 
usual. 

For a fortnight the pussy under the quarter- 
deck kept quiet; but then one morning she once 
more found her way into the cabin. When the 
steward had taken in the coffee he had mixed 
a saucer of milk for cabin-pussy ; and when, 
shortly after, he returned to the pantry, he 
found, instead of one cat, two cats doing full 
justice to the fare provided. 

This time the matter did not end merely with 
banishment. ‘The crew’s cat received a beating 
for her attempt, and when she finally regained 
her liberty she darted forward like an arrow. 
It was a fine warm morning on the Mediterranean. 
All the doors in the cabin were open, and as I 
happened just then to be at the helm I heard the 
whole thing. I was very sorry for our cat, which 
I had almost become accustomed to look upon 
as my own. 

But it was obstinate! An ordinary cat, one 
would think, would have had enough of these 
reprimands and tried to make the best of the 
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simpler conditions forward. But thts the crew's 
cat did not do. She left the plate of soup un- 
touched, grew visibly thinner, and persistently 
wandered about at might, prowling and mewing, 
and sometimes she forced her way again into the 
sacred precincts of the cabin. 

If anyone had troubled to: observe these 
predatory incursions closely, he would perhaps 
have been surprised to find that they occurred 
almost regularly every fortnight. And there 
was someone who really did notice it. This was 
the steward. 

One Sunday, when I had been helping him in 
my free time, he gave me a large piece of pudding, 
so large that I could scarcely manage to consume 
it all at a sitting. It was not often he was so 
liberal, and I thanked him in great astonishment. 

“T say, laddie.” -he said, “ I noticed the very 
first time you shifted the ribbon to the other 
cat.” 

“ Shifted ? The other cat?’ I stammered, 
unable to withstand his searching glance. 

“Yes,” he went on. ‘‘ It was rather cleverly 
managed. I like justice to be shown to every- 
one, but it’s possible that others on board 
might think differently, and then there’d be a 
Tow.” 

I thanked him for his warning, and he seemed 
to read in my eyes a question that I wanted 
to ask, for he continued :— 

“When they were quite little, I made a tiny 
mark in the ear of one of them, so as not to 
confuse them. Since then I haven't troubled 
myself about the little creatures,” he added, in a 
tone that I remembered hearing at the beginning 
of the voyage. “I'm sure, too, they'll run away 
when we get to land.” 

After again promising to be more careful 
I went to seek out a secluded spot where I could 
eat my pudding in peace, and consider how 
justice might continue to be dispensed. 

I had just thrown myself at full length in the 
shade upon the forecastle deck, when I felt 
pussy rubbing herself against my head. It 
wanted only a couple of days to the next change 
of neck-ribbon, and pussy seemed to be petition- 
ing for its abbreviation. The cats had evidently 
begun to get accustomed to these changes, and 
they now took place without any untoward 
consequences. As soon as I took the red ribbon 
off the one cat she almost immediately betook 
herself, with a dejected air, to the fore part of 
the vessel, to her hard bed on the sacks in the 
chain-locker. It was as though she did not wish to 
be a spectator of the other's happiness. In two 


weeks they changed réles, but the performance 
was always the same. 

We could already reckon our continuance on 
the Esmeralda by months. We had long since 
left Spain, then visited a place in the West Indies, 
and were now in the Gulf of Mexico, on the way 
to Pensacola to take in timber. 

The cats were now very nearly full-grown, and 
were the prettiest and healthiest animals anyone 
could wish for. I was really fond of them, and 
was sorry that I should soon be obliged to give 
up playing the part of Providence to them. 
Pussy arched her back and purred. She brushed 
past me and back again to ingratiate herself, 
sometimes stopping and looking into my face 
as if to see what impression she was making. 

A few mornings later. when the captain awoke, 
his eyes grew round with astonishment. At the 
foot of his bed, on to which cabin-pussy often 
jumped towards morning, there lay that morning 
two cats. Each had a red silk ribbon round its 
neck, the ribbon being narrower by half than that 
which had formerly adorned the only true cabin- 
cat. Upon it was an inscription formed of letters 
cut in little squares out of a newspaper and 
gummed on to the ribbon. Upon each ribbon 
might be read, in clear type, the words :— 


“ Captn-Pussy.” 


The captain was a kind-hearted soul at bottom, 
and must not be judged by the affair of the cigar. 
‘The idea amused him, and the matter ended 
better than I had ventured to hope. 

There was no longer any special cabin-cat, 
nor any special crew's cat. They both slept 
upon the mat in the pantry, both ‘ed upon cabin 
fare, and could now both sun themselves upon 
the cabin roof or walk about on the quarter-deck. 
They had hitherto each done this separately, 
but they could now do it simultaneously, and 
that made all the difference. 

Astonishment was occasionally expressed at 
the quickness with which the crew's cat—for one 
of them must have been the crew's cat—had 
adapted itself to its new circumstances. The 
two who alone knew the whole history were 
perhaps the most astonished. 

Now and then the steward would give me a 
huge piece of pudding. ‘* That wasn’t a bad idea 
of yours about the cats,” he would generally sé 
“and it turned out better than I expected.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, in English, for I had 
also begun with foreign languages but to myself 
I always added, in Swedish, * You kind-hearted 
old plum-pudding !” 
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as “Wide World” readers are aware, is an incorrigible wanderer, never so 


happy as when out in the wilds, roughing it in camp or caravan, and meeting with mishaps 


and adventures, in which she always contrives to find a saving touch of humour. 


In these breezy 


articles Mrs. Maturin describes an arnbitious journey which she made on our behalf through the 


wilds of British Bast Africa, travelling with a wagon drawn by six oxen. 


All sorts of odd 


and exciting experiences befell the little party, and these the Authoress handles in her usual 
captivating fashion. 


NGari N’Gobit River. Surveyor-General's 
Camp. 

E are spending several days here in 
order to recuperate from our hard and 
trying safari—already extending over 
several weeks—to this place. What 
a long way from the outer world we 
have come! During our travels we have hardly 

met any white men and very few natives. This 
is the wilds indeed. We live in the heart of 

Nature, and only those who have done that in 
these wonderful unopened lands can realize 
how great is the charm of the life, if you can see 
the humour of its drawbacks and “ the fun of it 


IV. 


all.” Tent life is to me (barring the nights) onc 
long romance, and I never sigh for the civilized 
world and its gifts. 

Papers and news are things of the past, and 
letters only arrive at long intervals. 

I felt very serious last night when we heard, 
prowling in and out among our tents, what must 
nave been a lion. For all we know it was the 
N’Gari N’Gobit man-eater, who has carried off 
sixteen natives in three months,and must naturally 
continue to require food from time to time. 

A great grunting sniff at our tightly-laced-up 
tent door, and then an ominous scratching, 
caused me to sit erect in my bed and shriek to 
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whole camp was aroused, the 
piercing yells of the Infant Pheno- 
menon in the next tent adding to 
the confusion and din. 

As everyone rushed to the doors 
and the men dashed out into the 
moonlit open, the Infant bellowed 
unceasingly, and it was in vain 
that his mother soothed and scolded 
him alternately. 

“You know that beastly Scots- 
man said they like children, and 
would come a long way to find 
one.” he howled. “It's me he’s 
after |" 

“Well, he’s bolted now. (Bother 
that man!) I'll smack you, sonnie, 
if you scratch me again !”" 

No one slept much after that. 
If it was the man-eater, he made 
off; but we are to spend several 
nights here, and we women don't 
feel any too happy, while my hus- 
band keeps bemoaning the loss of 
a fine lion-skin. “ If only my wife 
had kept quiet I should have had 
him,” he says. 

To which I reply : “If you want 


“*Cecil! A lion!” I cried.” a wife merely as a bait for lions, 


my husband, who lay peacefully 


I’m afraid you must find another, 
slumbering = or how would a-shecp do?” Which spirit the two 


upon his own couch as only the male sex seem husbands are heard deploring to one another as 
“ that blessed Suffragette attitude again !” 

scratching “My dear men,” calls out Sue from inside her 

d get us!” tent, “keep your hair on. Of course, it’s very 


able to do, despite worry and danger. 

“Cecil! A lion!” I cried. “It’s 
the earth away so as to wriggle in an 

Said the Soldier Man, thus vio- 
lently aroused from dreams of 
bliss: ‘‘ Don’t make such a noise, 
or he’ll get away.” Meanwhile he 
tried to slither out of his Jaeger 
sleeping-bag as noiselessly as might 
be, grabbing in the dark at his 
loaded rifle. 

This struck me as rather a one- 
sided view of the matter, consider- 
ing that the thing I most earnestly 
desired was that the lion should 
get away—as quickly as possible. 
No doubt my view was as one- 
sided as his, and remained so, for 
I at once shrieked aloud again. I 
fancied I felt, almost under my 
down-stretched hand, which was 
touching the frail tent-flap, a hot 
breathing. 

“He's getting in!” I screamed. 
“Help! Help! It’s the man- 
eater!” 

In a moment, of course, the 


On the right is the “Infant Phenomenon,” leaning on his rifle ; in the foreground is” Socks,” 
the terrier. 
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annoying that wives will no longer meekly consent 
to lie still and let lions grab them in order that 
their husbands may get a good shot at them. 
But there it is—-the Revolt of Woman !” 

“Strange to say,” I added from my tent, 
where I sat domestically darning stockings, “‘ my 
skin is as important to me as the man-eater’s 
skin is to you.” ‘This sentiment my husband, 
cleaning his gun outside, pronounced to be 
“most unreasonable.” 

After lunch the men, anxious to conciliate, 
asked us if it would console us if they had a big 
lion-drive that afternoon on the mountain-side 
exactly facing our camp.” 

“Tt all depends,” said I, “ upon which is 
most prominent, the drive or the lion.” 

“ Tt will certainly console us,” added Sue, “ if 
you kill the man-eater ; or even, please, that 
leopard that came into ‘ Ermyntrude’s’ tent a 
month ago and bit off the top of his finger !”” 

This was 
another story 
with which we 
were regaled one 
evening at that 
magic hour when 
your courage is 
apt to evaporate, 
when neither 
ghosts clanking in 
chains, burglars 
with knuckle 
dusters, madmen 
intent on cutting 
innocent people’s 
throats, nor 
savage beasts in 
search of food 
appeal half as 
much to you as 
when the sun is 
up and about. 

“Ermyn- 
trude,” the shy 
young surveyor, 
was induced to 
tell the tale of 
how his finger 
was bitten off in 
the dark in his 
tent and two dogs 
never seen again, 
and, though 
at first nervous 
and unwilling, he warmed to the theme, as man 
does when lovely woman sits listening breathless 
—and when he forgets, moreover, that in conse- 
quence of his eloquence the chances are he'll 
be up all night, roused by the shrieks of the 


“A lioa-drive duly camg off, and it was all most interesting. with only one item 
wanting—the lion.” 


fair ones if a spider so much as crawls on their 
pillows. 

Poor “ Ermyntrude ” ! 

“Look here,” I heard him say to the Surveyor- 
General next morning (people will forget that 
tents are thin and you can hear every word), 
“don’t you egy me on to any more moonlight 
stories round the camp-fire when women are the 
audience. I’ve had no sleep all night, and it’s 
not good enough, my dear fellow. I thought 
you told me these travelling ladies were afraid 
of nothing !"” 

“T begin to think,” replied the S.-G.’s voice, 
“that we’ve got hold of wrong ideas about this 
new kind of women. They seem just as feminine 
as others. Loathe moths and ear-wigs, mice and 
cockroaches, and so forth, and seem quite fond 
of their husbands and kids, too!” 

“T give women up,” said “ Ermyntrude,” 
finally.“ No living man could understand them.” 

The lion-drive 
duly came off on 
the opposite 
mountain, and it 
was all most in- 
teresting, with 
only one item 
wanting — the 
lion. 

I never heard 
so much noise in 
my life as those 
fifty or sixty male 
creaturesmadeon 
the great sweep 
of mountain-side 
opposite us, try- 
ing to coax that 
man -eater out. 
Our servants and 
carriers and all 
the S.-G.’s were 
requisitioned to 
come forth and 
assist in the task 
by plunging into 
the forest and 
howling like 
demons. Mean- 
while, sitting at 
our tent doors, 
we watched our 
men-folkandhus- 
bands standing 
hopefully in the open patches of the forest, all 


_ Teady to slay whatever might obligingly appear. 


The whole thing reminded me of— 
Dilly-dilly, Dilly-dilly, 
Come and he killed. 
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But Dilly-dilly 
didn’t quite appear 
to see it. 
Larer.—In three 
more days we start 
again upon our 
travels. I shall be- 
glad for one reason 
—we shall be able 
to sleep and feed 
upon level ground 
again, On this 
sharply-sloping 
mountain-side, 
where not one level 
spot for a tent can 
be found, you feel 
that you are living 
upside down and 
always on the slide, 
as it were, and the 
blood is beginning 
to run into my head. 
Your water pours 
out of your green 
canvas basin as you 
wash, your tea-cup 
slithers away from 
you, your plate lets col 
the gravy dribble 
out, and your chair overturns you backwards 
into a thorny bush at the critical moment when 
you are saying something you hope will impress 
everybody. As for your nights, you are either 
sliding backwards out of the head-end of the 
camp-bed into the bath of cold water placed 
there ready for the morning, or else you know 


“Sliding backwards out of the head-end of the camp-bed into a bath of . s 
Id water.” killed a lovely im- 


that you may easily 
wake (if the tent 
door is open) to find 
yourself skating in 
a sitting position 
into thetent infront, 
occupied by the 
Surveyor-General or 
“Ermyntrude,” 
who would certainly 
faint with the shock. 
So you dare not 
take any risks, and 
I shall hang on to 
the side of my bed 
the whole time we 
are here at the 
S.-G.’s camp. 

Out next trek is 
into the great un- 
surveyed — Laikipia 
Plateau, and then 
on and on to the 
very edge of the 
great Abyssinian 
Desert. My husband 
is out all day on the 
plateau, and to-day 


pala. We are all 
agog now to be off once more. The country 
will be wilder even than any we have travelled 
yet, and Cecil says it is “ alive with game.” 


A Dirty Pool in Mid-Plateau. Laikipia. 
A dreadful thing has happened. We have 
lost our cart, with all the provisions on it, and 


A fine impala. 
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with it the Mere Man, the O’Murphy, and the 
Infant Phenomenon, Sue is nearly frantic. She 
is here alone with me and my husband, the 
Soldier Man, and we have no idea what has hap- 
pened to the others. We have been here since 
yesterday, and but for a small buck that Cecil 
shot and which we have had to eat with our 
fingers (all the table appointments and cooking 
pots are on the cart, and we broil our meat like 
savages), we should be in a bad way for food. 
We have no tea, milk, bread, butter, or a single 
thing except what my husband can shoot, and 
as most of his ammunition is also on the cart, 
in another two days even that supply will cease. 
About fifteen miles farther ahead is the Sugeroi 
River, but we dare not leave this dirty pool or 
travel any farther away from where the rest of 
our party may be. Also we have only one tent 
between us, one bed, very few blanke’ 
clothes at all save what we stand in, This comes 
of parting company on sajart. I have always 
said it was an unsafe thing to do. 

“T have a presentiment,” says Sue, sitting by 
the filthy pool all day, with her head in her hands, 
while we await the return of the Soldier Man and 
the servants, who are out scouring the plateau 
to try and find the others, “ that the entire show 
fell over that fearful precipice on that old slave 
road. They are probably, with my child, all 
lying in the valley below— pulp /” 

The cart and oxen had to reach the plateau 
by a different route to the one we took the morn- 
ing we left the Surveyor-General’s camp. Our 
way was up on the steep, rocky mountain-side, 
through the J orest—-almost a perpendicular 
climb, and our mules were led behind us. No 
cart could do it. But the S.-G. said that there 
was, he believed, a good road round the 
mountains, and they all went to prospect and 
came hack in high glee saying it was a beautijul 
road. The O’Murphy declared it was wonderful 
to find such a road in this wilderness, and it 
must be one of the old slave roads made by 
the slave-traders from Abyssinia in the days of 
long ago. 

“ But did you prospect the entire road to make 
sure there were no bad places farther on?” I 
asked. 

“No,” the men replied, airily, “no; that 
wasn’t necessary, If four miles of it were good 
it must all be good.’ Which struck me as a 
strange argument, and not one that would have 
contented me. I told them I] thought men were 
far too fond of “ trusting to luck ” like this, and 
I was noticing it in everything in life. How- 
ever ! 

And the conversation ended. 

It is now our opinion that something on that 
“ beautiful ” road has gone seriously wrong. We 


“ 


all left the S.-G.’s camp together, and should have 
heen caught up by the wagon yesterday about 
midday, or, at all events, should have seen it on 
the great open plateau on which we now are 
stranded. But, though we halted on the 
plateau (we three, and half our retinue) for two 
or three hours on first arriving at the top, not a 
sign of the other half of our party was seen, or 
has been seen yet. Then we trekked on, making 
sure they must be behind and would catch us up. 
Now we much regret having left the cart at all. 
The plateau stretched before and around us, 
and for some hours we three forgot everything 
in our joy at seeing the wonderful herds of game 
feeding everywhere, and obviously not at all 
shy. The Soldier Man went after an enormous 
herd of zebra and kongoni. Not far off was a 
lovely herd of “ Tommies ” ; a little farther off, 
six or seven beautiful oryx, and right away, as 
far as the eye could see, herds of other kinds of 
game feeding in quiet peace under the blue 
African sky. It was a glorious sight, and one’s 
heart leapt to see it. And we had it all to 
ourselves !_ No human being, far or near, came 
into the picture. No sounds, save the cry of 
some bird or the barking of an unseen jackal, 
disturbed the great and _ beautiful silence. 
Several times we passed quite close to pairs of 
the beautiful kavorando crane, which generally 
seem to live in a state of great matrimonial 
devotion, as you hardly ever see one alone. We 
also saw pau, and when my husband had killed a 
Grant’s gazelle, and had had its head cut off 
(for the horns) and taken what meat we could 
carry, we had not gone half a mile from the 
carcass when the air about it was dark with 
marabou storks, whose lovely feathers are so 
prized and so expensive. 
“We shall get plenty more,” said Cecil. 
“We had better press on now and find water.” 
On we trekked, hour after hour, and upon this 
almost untrodden and little-known upland we 
passed through a veritable Zoological Garden of 
Nature's making. Often we halted, while my 
husband went after something, and once Sue 
and I, with my camera, rode up so close to a 
herd of two or three hundred zebra that we 
found ourselves literally looking into their 
beautiful faces and they into ours, with much 
simple curiosity, I was just going to get a lovely 
snapshot of them when “ Socks,” coming along 
behind with the servants, suddenly spied them. 
It was all finished then! Behold the little 
wretch, with mad yelps of joy, almost flat to 
earth, speeding over the plateau after them, 
while I sat on my mule looking on, and asking 
myself if I loved “ Socks” at all. I lost many 
photographs like this, owing to the way our dogs 
went on when they saw game. 
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The little hut in which “ Socks" slept as a protection 
against prowling leopards—He is seen peering out 
through the bars. 


About 3 p.m. we reached this 
pool. The water is filthy, and there 
is only one tree for shade. Here 
we have been ever since. We put 
up our one tent and felt like cast- 
aways. Sue and I share the tent 
and bed, and my husband sleeps 
outside. All last night two or three 
lions roared on the plateau in a 
terrifying way. We went to bed 
feeling very unsatisfied from the 
want of tea, bread, and all the 
simple necessaries of life left on 
the cart. We ate our saltless 
“Grant” (broiled over sticks) laid 
on leaves upon our laps, and 
distributed the remainder amongst our starving 
servants. There is one cup to drink the 
dirty water from, and that comprises our entire 
crockery. Cecil has a hunting-knife, and I 
have my pen-knife. I can’t think what will 
happen to us if the cart does not turn up 
soon, There is practically no wood, and it is 
very dangerous at night, having no fire. 


The amiable Abdullah cheers us with 
lion stories. ‘‘ One man, he must sit up 
all night and shout,” he said last night, 
as we prepared for slumber and discussed 
the situation with our major-domo. ‘* Bad 
countree this. Plenty black-maned lions. 
No fire. Afterward come and eat us. 
Shouting no like.” 

So a skinny porter was placed upon a 
small ant-hill and enjoined to lift up his 
voice all night in lamentation, and never 
to stop for more than two minutes. I 
don’t know which was worse, the long- 
drawn-out howls of our watchman or 
those other dread voices in the wilderness, 
reaching us from farther off. 


Sugeroi River. 

After two and a half days at the 
“Pools of Silence,” as we christened our 
halting-place, we moved on here in despair, 


A pleasantly-situated camp. 


fearful of being poisoned if we remained any 
longer near such a disgusting water-supply. This 
is a beautiful, clear river, such as you get in 
plenty in these Highlands of the Equator. By the 
way, it seems we are now only about five miles 
off the Equator, yet at night we nearly freeze. 
Our solitary tent is pitched close to the water, 
and, oh, our joy when we reached it! We had 
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trekked all day, without food or drink. My 
husband’s ammunition is finished now, and 
things look bad indeed, for not a sight or 
sound of our cart, or the rest of our party, 
have w n yet. 

Sue as may be imagined, in deep 
anxiety, and we have finally decided that in 
another twenty-four hours my husband must 
take servants, return to the S.-G.’s camp, 
and see if he can discover what has hap- 
pened. Sue and I will have to remain alone 
here, which we dread. Meanwhile we are 
frantically hungry. 

My husband killed a bird this morning 
with a stone, and we ate that. Abdullah 
caught a big fish in the stream, which he and 
the servants devoured like cannibals. In- 
deed, we all feel pretty desperate. Often, 
reading of shipwrecked mariners in a boat or 
on an island eating each other, I used to 
wonder how they could—but I'm sorry to say 
that a kind of dim understanding ef the 
phenomenon is stealing over me. 

Sue sits up in a high tree (at least, we 
have plenty of timber here to burn at night) 
and scans the view for a sight of her lost 
husband and child. Then she climbs down 
and has a good cry in the tent, and my 
husband and I offer what consolation we 
can, such as “ Anyhow, they may turn up,” 

and “ There’s 
a silver lining 
to every 
cloud,” while 
the Soldier 
Man, gazing 
intently 
through his 
field-glasses 
while he 
quoted com- 
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“Sue sits up in a high tree and scans the view for a sight of her lost 
husband.” 


forting proverbs, rather made matters worse by 
the axiom that “ there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it.” When your husband 
and child are lost in the wilderness and may 
never more be seen, this isn’t exactly what you 
would call exhilarating, and directly he’d said 
it Cecil coughed violently and declared he 
thought he could see a small rhino about two 
miles off. ‘‘ Come and look at it, Mrs. Sue,” 
he cried, “ and cheer up.” 

We believe this is really bad rhino country— 


A good rhino—The animal was shot in a swamp, and is seen caked with mud. 
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or really good, as Cecil would have it. We often 
see their spoor, and yesterday Abdullah came 
running into camp to say there was a big cow- 
rhino “up at the hill” with a young one. 
Cecil at once went after it, but it had decamped. 
I should like a baby-rhino as a pet. ‘They get 
very affectionate, I am told. 


Next Day. (All dates are lost te us.) 

We have moved down the river, leaving a 
large written 
message nailed 
to a tree in case 
the others came 


along. But we 
had to come 
here, because 


Abdullah from 
a tree said he 
could see tents 
about six miles 
off. 

“Food!” we 
all cried, and 
“Perhaps it is 
our party!” 
almost sobbed 
poor little Sue, 
whose pretty 
blue eyes are 
dim with crying; 
so we hastily 
struck camp and 
mounted our 
mules. After 
about three 
hours of very 
rough going 
along the river 
bank an English 
camp suddenly 
came into sight 
and was as 
heaven to our 
gaze. But it was not our lost party—that was 
plain at a glance. 

There was a fine, brand-new green tent, witha 
neatly-made bed in it and comfortable-looking 
boxes, and—joy of joys !—a table laid out for a 
meal. All about were the smaller tents of servants 
and porters, who sat round small wood fires 
chattering, and the whole camp looked as if 
newly arrived and pitched, and only awaiting 
its owner, of whom no sign was visible. We 
rode up, and the head servant came up to us. 
We seemed to know his face, and he salaamed. 

I had jumped off my mule and approached the 
tent, and then called out :— 

“Who do you suppose this camp belongs to ? 


A picturesque river in Safari-land. 


Why, the unspeakable Scot!” And, sure 
enough, his name—‘‘ Mac” something—was 
neatly painted on all his boxes, and we now 
recollected that he was going to leave the 
S.-G.’s camp soon after we did to go on survey. 
“News of my child and husband!” cried Sue. 
“ Quick! Where is he?’ And she rushed into 
his tent prepared to drag him out of his very 
bed, if necessary. But no “‘ Scottie” was there. 

“‘ Where is your master ? ” we asked the head 
servant. 

“ Him coming 
soon. We came 
first; get him 
dinner ready.” 

“Dinner?” 
cried all three of 
us. “What 
have you for 
dinner?” We 
stared at him 
with such a 
ferocious glare 
that the poor 
fellow looked 
most alarmed 
and began to 
prepare fora 
bolt. Remember 
we had had 
hardly any food 
for three days 
now. 

“Mully-ge 
tarnee soup; 
two partridge ; 
leg buck, and 
Figgy Hoggan 
he finish up.” 

“What the 
mischief is Figgy 
Hoggan?” de- 
manded the 
Soldier Man, and 
I replied: “‘ Some delicious Scotch dish. Go and 
fetch all those things—soup, figgy, and all. You 
hear? We are hungry !” 

“ And plenty of bread and butter,” called out 
Sue, forgetting everything now except our 
hunger, “ and strong tea!” 

“I say,” remonstrated my husband, “ but 
isn’t this—er—rather——” 

“Not at all—in the wilds,” replied Sue. “I 
shall faint if I wait any longer.” 

“ He'll have had a hard day’s trek and will 
arrive hungry, won’t he ?” said Cecil. 

“He will be able to appreciate our feelings 
all the more, foodless for three days. We'll 
leave him some.” 
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“T wonder what has become of 
Vy tify 4 my cloak?” said I. “It’s gettin; 
VET yy, Wy very cold.” = . 
Zs “Confound it all!” cried the 
Fg aa Soldier Man. “ We can’t all bolt, 
don’t you know. He’ll take it better 
from a woman, don’t you think? I 
want to find my pipe.” 
3ut everyone wanted to find some- 
thing, and when “ Mac”? rode up on 
his mule, shouting as he came along 
(much to our dismay), “Is dinner 
cooked, Katanga? Serve it, mon, 
quick as ye’re able,” naught met his 
hungry gaze save a denuded table 
scattered with the remains of our 
repast. Then he saw our tent and 
recognized Abdullah, and a light as 
of another world appeared to dawn 
upon him. 
“Mon,” said he, when Cecil had 


“Then he saw our tent and recognised 
Abdullah, and a light as of another 
world appeared to dawn on him.” 


All my life I have never 
enjoyed a meal like that 
one. No one uttered a 
word for a solid half-hour. 
We drained the soup; we 
finished the two partridges ; 
but we left him a little 
buck—and all the Figgy 
Hoggan, which looked and 
smelt too mysterious to 
tackle. 

We had finished our meal 
and were sitting round the 
hospitable board, toying 
with shortbread (produced 
in a tin by the terrified 
head servant, whose motto 
seemed to be “In for a 
penny, in for a pound”’), 
when we heard shout 
“The master, he comin 


A wayside farm, Notice the farmer's “larder"—a dismantled cart. 


We all gazed at each other. Hunger appeased, told him the whole story, “say not another 
our consciences became uneasy—or else it was wurrd. Ye're all welcome.’’ And we were so 
indigestion. touched at this magnanimity that it was all 

“T think,” said Sue, “ I’ll—er—go to bed. Cecil could do to prevent our rushing out and 


I see the tent is up.” falling pell-mell on to our host’s neck. 
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“ T could diss him,” said Sue, when my husband 
came to tell us how nicely it had all gone off. 
“ He is a perfect darling !” 

“ He might feel—er—awkward if you did that,” 
said Cecil. ‘ Scotsmen are so strict. But come 
out, both of you, looking nice and pretty and 
pleasant, and tell him how sorry you are.” 

“Mon,” said I, sadly, “I canna tell a lie. 
I’m not a bit sorry.” 

Dear Scottie was able to give us no news 
whatever of our absentees, and we all sat talking 
till late. What was to be done? Sue was very 
miserable and was certain they had been de- 
voured by wild beasts, or had tumbled over a 
precipice. When appealed to, the honest Scots- 
man, unable, as ever, to tell a lie, scratched his 
big head and could only murmur, “ It may be— 
but agen, it may not be,” which left us about 
where we were before. 

“It’s that hateful Lil!” cried Sue. ‘“ You 
know what her temper is on precipices! I 
assure you, Mr. Mac, you’ve only got to get Lil 
to a bad place, with a drop of five hundred feet, 
and her one desire is to kill herself and every soul 
else!” ; 

“Has the leddy 
been crossed in love, 
or what should be 
the meanin’ of sich 
behaviour?” de- 
manded our host. 
“ And weer was the 
wee wench at the 
S.-G.’s camp ?” 

“ Feeding on the 
hillside,’ I replied. 
“It’s acow. We've ) 
no idea if she was 
ever crossed in love.” 

We all retired to 
rest, my husband 
sharing the Scots- 
man’s tent. It was 
fearfully cold that 
night, and twice a 
lion roared so close 
to our camp (just the 
other side of the 
river) that neither 
Sue nor I could sleep 
much. There seemed 
to be more than one, 
indeed. We are h 
fairly close now to the great Abyssinian Desert, 
and the country grows more and more lonely. 
Late last night a Somali with his wife and two 
little children, and a lot of servants and many 
flocks of goats and sheep, passed through our 
camp—from Somaliland. We talked to him. 


wi 


“Round and round the fires, cracking his fingers and leaping into 
the air.’ 


They had journeyed ‘‘ many moons,” said he, 
and were making “ for Nairobi,’ and on the 
desert they and the flocks had nearly all died 
of thirst. His “ brudder ”’ had had an encounter 
with a wounded rhino, who had run him through 
the body with his horn and killed him, and they 
had left him in a lonely desert grave. 

“But why do you people come so far and 
brave so many dangers?” we asked, and the 
Somali replied :— 

“We must live, lady. I buy in my country 
five hundred sheep and goats for one shilling 
each, and in Nairobi I get ten shilling each one, 
and so I live. But plenty of my flocks die in 
desert.” 

Several times in the night following this I 
heard Sue mutter : “ Why doesn’t that lion help 
himself to a sheep or a goat, and keep quiet ?” 

To which I added from my corner: “ Or take 
the howling watchman?” For the Somali, 


afraid of his flocks attracting wild beasts (which 
they seemed to have done already), had installed a 
howling sentinel who was a holy terror both to 
the lions and ourselves. 


Their camp was oppo- 
site ours, on the other 
side of the river. The 
flocks were arranged 
in a big ring, inside 
which slept the 
Somali family. A 
ring of fires again 
encircled the flocks, 
and outside these the 
watchman was 
planted. He knew 
that if he stopped 
howling for two 
minutes he would 
probably be carried 
off—an excellent 
plan for keeping him 
up to the scratch. 
It was cold and the 
night was weary, and 
from our tent I could 
see the unhappy 
being doing a sort 
of tango pas-seul, or 
some such dance, 
round and round the 
fires, cracking his 
fingers, leaping into 
the air, and making 

his own music all the time. 

There is still no news of the lost ones. The 
Scotsman is nobly feeding us, but has begun to 
fear he must soon be moving on—with his 
supplies. We eat as little as we can, and so 
does he, to keep us company. He has only 


wi a 
SN Le 
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stores for a given period, and is bound for the 
nethermost wilderness. 

“Tf you'll take my advice, captain,” he said 
to Cecil to-night, “you'll send out search- 
parties again to-morrow. The S.-G. has moved, 
goodness knows where ; I don’t. It’s no manner 
of use to go back there. But I’m willin’ to confess 
this matter’s growin’ serious, and the victuals 
is runnin’ short.” 


Next Day. 

I was dreaming we had started to eat each 
other, when I heard Sue say, loudly, ‘“‘ Who 
brought this ?” and I sat up. 

The Umpichie stood at the foot of her bed, 
and she had torn open a letter, dirty and travel- 
stained. It was from her husband—at last !— 
and was headed ‘‘ Somewhere.” 

The sun was rising and its pink glow came in 
through the open tent door. 

“We are stranded here on the plateau,” read 
the letter. ‘‘ All the oxen have either run away 
or been eaten by lions. Terrible times. The 
slave road was a frost. Took thirty-six hours to 
do it. No sign of you on plateau next day. 
Lost our way and are somewhere right off the 
track. Hunted in circles for you till we were 
more hopelessly 
mixed than ever. 
Then decided we'd 
best come to a 
standstill and let you 
find us. That night 
the oxen disap 
peared, egged on to 
It, of course, by Lil. 
We have had no 
water save what we 
started with, in the 
tins, and that was 
finished just now. 
For Heaven’s sake, 
send us at least 
water, The child is 
all right up to now, 
but everything de- 
pends on this reach- 
ing you quickly. 
We're done up and 
can’t move, and, 
anyhow, one of us 
must stop with 


the cart.” 
“ This is fearful!" 
cried Sue. “ Fetch the man who brought it.” 


By this time everyone was in the tent—my 
husband, the Scot, the dogs, the servants, and 
the porters, all jabbering together, and the 
“Highland Chieftain” (the bearer of the 


“Sitting down beside Sue on the grass, we both lifted up our voices 
wept. canvas water-bag 


had burst. 


missive) was brought in, too, so limp that he 
had to be supported. It will be remembered 
that he is Sue’s table-boy, and wears a tam-o’- 
shanter and very little else. He speaks no 
language that anyone else speaks, and the 
Tower of Babel wasn’t in it when they started 
to cross-examine him. Even the all-useful 
Abdullah confessed that the man’s particular 
lingo was Greek to him. 

“And he could tell us everything !”’ sobbed 
Sue. “ Oh, this is cruel! At least, will someone 
please find out when he left with this letter ? 
How many days ago? There is no date.” 

Her tone so alarmed our men-folk, who 
in turn shouted so loud at Abdullah, who 
shouted so loud at the man, that the 
information, with two fingers held up and signs 
at the rising sun, was speedily forthcoming. 
Further yelling elicited that the man had left 
the stranded cart two days ago and had promptly 
got lost himself, and was now all but expiring 
for want of food and water. But for meeting 
the Somali and his flocks about four that morning, 
already on the road, he might never have found 
us at all. They directed him. 

At this news Sue was in a terrible state. 
Two days and nights ago! And their water 
finished, and they up 
on that plateau, too 
weak to move! 
Should we ever even 
find them alive ? 

Almost in less time 
than it takes to tell 
my husband was 
dressed, had swal- 
lowed some break- 
fast, and was on my 
mule saying “ Good- 
bye” to me. Ab- 
_-»- dullah went with 
him, and six porters 
carrying glass bottles 
of water, for we had 
literally nothing 
larger, safer, or 
better to send it in. 
We had not with us 
(owing to all this 
fiasco) so much as 
one water - bottle, 
and the Scotsman’s 


“Everything’s against us!” sobbed Sue. 
“The Scotsman must leave to-day and his food 
with him. What shall we do?” 

“ They've got all the food on the cart, and no 
water,” I told her; ‘‘and we've got all the 
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water ’—I glanced at the river—‘ and no food. 
And now you'll see,’ I added, “‘ my husband 
will get lost.” 

I felt awful as my husband on the mule 
vanished over the river. He has some faint 
idea which way to go, but the sameness of the 
landscape is very bewildering. 


“ Daddy !” and, sitting up in bed, I beheld her 
husband stagger into the tent and subside on 
to her couch. He was almost in rags, unshaven, 
unwashed, dishevelled. We sent for tea and 
put him in a chair, and then heard his tale, 
which was really only his letter reneated and 
amplified. 


“He was almost in rags, unshaven, unwashed, end disheveled” 


Sitting down beside Sue on the grass, we both 
lifted up our voices and wept. 

The Scotsman has not gone, after all. Says he, 
“1 canna leave leddies in distress,’ and he sits 
at his tent door, solemn and much perturbed. 
1 wish he was not so strict in his views, for every 
time we ask him if our husbands will ever 
return he replies, “I canna tell a lie, so dinna 
ask me. ’Tis a muckle queer land this” (or 
some such expression), “‘ and we must jist fix 
our thoughts on higher things.” After which 
he solemnly pours himself out two fingers of 
whisky, drinks it with deliberation, and asks 
us (to divert our thoughts) if we admire Scotch 
ballads. 

Another Day.—I knew it would happen! My 
husband has now got lost, or so it seems. Any- 
way, he has not returned. I can’t write; I feel 
so anxious and restless. Sue and I will start 
to-morrow to look for them or die. 


Next Day.—About dawn I heard Sue call out 
Vol. xxxiv.—30. 


“T’ve been out all night with two gun- 
bearers,” he added, “‘ and, as it turns out, not 
two hundred yards from this camp we gave it 
up, made a small fire, and slept. Suddenly 
—don’t be frightened—I saw one man sit up 
and seize my rifle, and we could distinctly see, 
in the gloom, a lion crouching. I snatched the 
rifle from him and fired. The brute bolted, but 
of course we dared not sleep again, and when 
dawn came and I climbed a tree, lo and behold, 
there was this camp quite close to us all the time ! 
In ten minutes we were here.” 

“ Have you seen my husband?” I asked for 
the third time. ‘‘ Please tell me quickly.” 

“No! Do you mean to say he’s lost now ? 
Come, come ”—as I began to cry—“ he is prol- 
ably with the cart and the others.” 

“Oh, I can see what it’s going to be,” I sobbed. 
“ Everyone getting lost hunting for each other, 
and in the end our bones will be bleaching under 
the sun in this far-away corner of the earth.” 
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Nairobi Once More. 

All that is some time ago now. But things 
turned out much as I said. Never was there 
such a Jack-in-the-box, Box-and-Cox, in-and-out 
week as we had to face. 

As fast as one person was found someone else 
who had gone to look for them got lost. Then 
the person who was found went to look for the 
one who had gone to look for him. The whole 
thing was like going round and round a circle 
with no beginning or end. 

My husband had a series of adventures him- 
self fit to fill several chapters, and finally found 
the cart, the O’Murphy, and the Infant Pheno- 


had to be sent out to look for them. This 
pleasant state of affairs lasted till nearly every- 
one felt on the verge of brain-fever, and frantic 
letters to one another were just suggesting 
abandoning the cart altogether when Abdullah 
and the Highland Chieftain one morning brought 
into our camp a skinny and _villainous-looking 
person, formally introduced as “ One witch- 
doctor. Veree holy man.” 

“‘ What’s he want ? ” demanded Sue’s husband. 
with a harassed air. 

His Hol'ness replied by pouring some water 
out of a dirty tin into the palm of his hand. He 
muttered some incantation, spat on the ground, 


Porters taking honey from a tree, 


menon_ stranded oxen-less out on the plateau. 
But for his arrival, I expect they would have 
died of thirst. The water in the glass bottles 
was hot, but they drank every drop of it, and 
then sent Abdullah back to us for more. They 
also sent us four chop-boxes of groceries and 
crockery by porters. 

Abdullah, of course, promptly mislaid himself 
with the food, and the cart-party were once 
more in the throes of thirst and we in the throes 
of hunger. There was no sign of Lil and the oxen, 
though our retinue was spread out in all directions 
looking for them. This was made the occasion, 
by the searchers, for pleasant little week-end 
visits to any other natives they could find trek- 
king about the country, and batches of servants 


and then sat down upon his two heels and gazed 
into the water in his hand. 

“ Here! What's all this ? ” inquired the Mere 
Man, and was getting ready to apply his boot 
to the intruder when Abdullah remarked that 
not only the fair militant, Lil, but all the oxen 
were plainly to be seen in the water held in the 
witch-doctor’s hand. They were, be it added, 
apparently having quite a good time upon their 
own, on the banks of some river some thirty miles 
distant, whither, being thirsty, they had, said 
Abdullah, betaken themselves after watching the 
Mere Man and the O’Murphy selfishly imbibing 
whisky mixed with all the remaining water, not 
one drop being offered to them. 

“ How the devil does he know all this?” said 
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the Mere Man. “ The villain must have been 
lurking near our cart that night.” 

But Abdullah would have it that occult powers 
belonged to the witch-doctor, and, in short, 
the owner of the oxen was given to understand 
plainly that if he really desired his cattle again, 
twenty-five rupees ‘“‘ down” would do the trick. 

“ T’m jolly well more inclined,” said the owner, 
“to give him twenty-five lashes! ‘The infernal 
old thief!” 

However, we retired to confab, and finally, 
making a virtue of necessity, the witch-doctor 
was given half the sum and told he'd get the 
other half the day that the team, unharmed, 
were landed in charge of the O’Murphy, stranded 
on the plateau, where all this time he had his 
residence under and near the cart and had to be 
kept supplied with water at great trouble. The 
Infant shared his adventures and refused to 
desert him for our more comfortable camp. 

Brief epistles sent by runners to his mother 
enjoined her to “ please member Ime nine years 
old now and three quarters and not made of 
sugar. I used that beastly hot vest too clean 
my rifel with, but I wear it at nite. Insted of 
worrin about me (tho I erpreesheate the kind 
thort that promps it), youde better look after 
daddy—he seemd to bee going orf his nut here 
an smoked too 
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ing him to lead a Buffalo-Bill life in the highlands 
of Central Africa!” 

“1 fear,” replied daddy, “ that my dream of 
our son taking Holy Orders when he grows up 
may have been seriously disturbed by this trip.” 

And I fear it, too. ‘The Infant is back at his 
school now, and I don’t know who is having the 
worst time—his pastors and masters or himself— 
bless him and all his kind ! 

Lil and the oxen were duly recovered by the 
witch-doctor, who, it may safely be assumed, had 
them tied up in some fastness of his own till the 
twenty-five rupees were figuratively poured by 
their desperate owner into his hands. Lil is 
now back on the farm, triumphant, for it is 
certain that no one will ever again attempt to 
take her into the wilds. Freed from her feminine 
and baneful influence, the other oxen, I am told, 
are leading virtuous existences pulling carts 
backwards and forwards across the Equator, in 
that state of life to which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to call them—for the survey camp is 
still out at Sugeroi River. 

I was being pulled down Nairobi’s High Street, 
“ Government Road,” the other day in a rick- 
shaw when, pausing outside a shop, I heard a 
voice say :— 

“ Wimmin in the wilds, me dear Ermyntrude, 

is matter in the 


much and gave 
me a grate deal 
of trubble and 
ang-Society 
fretting himself 
about Liland the 
oxen. I am not at 
all unhappie and 
have deesided I 
will be a Trans- 
port Rider or a 
Hiway-man. I 
will not be a 
clergy-man it is 
too slow.” 
“This comes,” 
said Sue to 
“daddy,” who 
sat listening re- 
spectfully to his 
son’ssentiments, 
puffing at his 
pipe meanwhile 
—‘‘this comes, 
daddy, of taking 
a boy away from 
school in the 
middle of the 
term and bring- 


The trek oxen by 
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wrong place.” 

Of course, it 
was our gallant 
Scotsman, issu- 
ing forth from 
one of the hotels, 
with the gentle 
“ Ermyntrude ” 
close upon his 
heels. And we 
stopped and had 
a long talk, and 
some laughing, 
over our adven- 
tures in Safari- 
land. 

“Now tellme,” 
said I, “ wasn’t 
“wimmin in the 
wilds’ meant 
for Sue and~ 
myself ?” 

“1 canna tell 
a lie,” replied 
Scottie, ‘“‘ and, 
anyhow, ’twould 
be no use. But 
J love wimmin 


the riverside. —anywhere.” 


The city of Kerak, 


Out of 
a 
Death 


Trap. 


By 
FRANCIS 
ANS RUTHER. 


The Rev. A. Forder, the British missionary who led the party. He is known 
among the Bedouins as “ Aboo Jerius." 
In December, 1910, the fierce Bedouin Arabs of Moab rose in rebellion against the Turks and 
massacred every soldier and foreigner they could lay hands upon. A party of nine Americans, led 
by an English missionary, entered the ancient city of Kerak the very day the rebellion broke out, 
and speedily found themselves in the thick of the fighting and in deadly peril. This story describes 
their adventures and how they finally won their way to safety—the only foreigners to escape. 


NE Saturday late in December, 1910, a across the plains of Moab, intent on reaching 
merry party of nine Americans, men and the city of Kerak before sundown. Little did 
women, led by an Englishman, were journeying they think that ere long the town to which they 
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Mr. Forder is known among the 
Bedouins as Aboo Jerius (the 
father of George), because his eldest 
son’s name is George. 

The intention of the party was 
to proceed to the rock-hewn city 
of Petra,a four days’ journey south 
of Kerak, the military and civil 
capital of Moab. The party entered 
Kerak late on the Saturday after- 
noon, taking up their abode at 
the north-west corner of the city, 
in some small rooms recently 
vacated by the mission, and owned 
by one of the native Christians of 
the place. 

The arrival of the party, with 
their convoy of over twenty animals, 
caused an influx of visitors to pay 
their salaams to the new-comers— 
especially to Aboo Jerius, who had 
lived for many years in the city. 
Although it is somewhat trying to 


‘The walls of the ancient 
Moabitish castle—probably 
three thousand years old— 
inside which the Turks 
defended themselves. 


were bound would 
become their 
prison—almost 
their death-trap, 
in fact. 

The leader of the 
party, the Rev. A. 
Forder, had been 
for many years a 
missionary in the 
country, and, having 
been in close contact 
with the Bedouin tribes of 
the region, was well known 
to them. He had often given 
them medical attention when 
wounded in their constant intertribal 
fights, and had consequently made 14, ianer end of one of the ancient tuanels le 
many good friends among them. The Arabs entered the city by thi 
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tired travellers to have to receive visitors, it turned 
out fortunate that so many came, for it made the 
populace acquainted with the strangers, which was 
a good thing in face of what was soon to happen. 
On the Sunday a visit was paid to the civil 
representative of the district, who received the 
travellers cordially, and promised an escort for 
the following day, when they were 
to set out again. 
Whilst they were in 
the Pasha’s office 
two Bedouins came 
in, one being 
Sheikh Gedr 
Mujelly, the chief 
of the country, 
and the other 
one of hissmaller 
chiefs. Mr. Forder 
had grown up with 
these chiefs, so was 
well known to them. 
Sheikh Gedr 
yrected him cordi- } z 
ally, and on 
leaving asked 


who was 
with him 
and where 
they were 
located. 

On Monday 
the travellers were 
astir before day- 
break in preparation 
for an early start. The 
loads were ready for putting 
on the animals’ backs, break- 
fast was over, and all were 
anticipating a ride of some 
twelve hours during the day 
that was soon to break. 
Presently there came a 
knock at the outer gate of 
the small compound, which was answered by 
Mr. Forder. The visitor proved to be one of the 
men, a native of Kerak, Saleh by name, who was 
to accompany the travellers on the trip south. 
On being admitted to the compound, without 
stopping to salute, he blurted out, ‘“ Aboo Jerius, 
you cannot move from here to-day, for the 
Arabs have risen against the soldiers, and last 
night killed eight hundred of them. They are 


Sheikh Gedr Mujell 
the rebellion and 
this story. This 


the organizer of eee 

acre described in CASE 

probably the only 

photograph ever taken of this daring 
Bedouin chief. 


now entering the city to finish off those that 
are left.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
they were verified by the cracking of rifles and 
the whizzing of bullets over the travellers’ heads. 

It should here be explained that the city of 
Kerak occupies a unique position. Situated on 

an isolated hill, it is surrounded 

on all sides by a valley 
twelve hundred feet deep. 
At the south end the city 
is higher than at the 
north, where are the 
remains of an ancient 

Moabite castle, which 

has served as a barracks 

since the occupation of 
the city by the Turks 
some twenty-two 
years ago. Between 

\ the castle and the 
| lodgings occupied 
A” by the visiting 
party are the 
houses of the 
natives, and 


scattered 

about the city 
several fine build- 
ings occupied by 
the Government and 

its officials. Kerak can 
be entered by winding paths 
up the hillside or by tunnels 
cut through the rock, both 
means of access being in daily use. 

Having learnt the truth about the 
rising from several friends, the 
visitors prepared to defend them- 
selves as well as they could in 
of attack. They barricaded 
the doors, placed all the horses in 
a large room to protect them from 
the bullets that were now flying in 
all directions, and told the muleteers that they 
must not move outside, as, being strangers, they 
were likely to be killed on sight. 

Meanwhile Mr. Forder sent a message to the civil 
governor reminding him of their danger, but he re- 
plied that he was unable to protect himself, much 
less the travellers. Had it not been for the faith- 
fulness and kindness of the missionary’s native 
friends this story would never have been wntten. 
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Ere proceeding farther with this record I 
must describe the events that led to the rising 
against the Turks, as well as how it was organized 
and carried out. 

A new civil governor had been appointed who 
was desirous of gaining favour at Constantinople. 
He therefore proceeded to do things that he 
thought would be advantageous to his future 
career. 

He called to his office the sheikh of the 
district, the Gedr Mujelly already referred to. 
From him he demanded, among other things, 
the registration of all men available to serve as 
soldiers and the surrender of all rifles to the 
Government. The sheikh listened patiently to 
these demands, and promised to accede to them 
all in time. Inwardly, however, he told himself 
that the Bedouins could never submit. 

From time to time thereafter he visited the 
governor, and was always asked when the 
demands were to be met. “As soon as I can 
arrange it with my people,” was the invariable 
answer. Finally the governor got tired of 
being put off, and at last ordered instant com- 
pliance with his request. Then the wily chief 
began to set his 


story, and said the districts must be divided 
into sixteen, each having fifty soldiers. Again 
men were sent out, and in this way the garrison 
in the castle was reduced by eight hundred men, 
scattered throughout a wide district. Whilst the 
crafty Arab chief was thus fooling the Govern- 
ment, he was sending trusty agents to the tribes 
among whom the soldiers had been scattered, 
and planning that on a certain night of the 
coming moon, whilst the soldiers were off their 
guard and eating their suppers, the Arabs were 
to rise and kill them. Immediately after the 
massacre they were to make for Kerak, with 
the idea of rushing to the castle to finish off the 
troops there. Afterwards they were to kill all 
the officials and any other aliens that might be 
in the city. 

The plan went well until the blood-crazed 
Arabs reached the city on the morning already 
mentioned. ‘Their scheme to rush the castle, 
however, did not come off, for the soldiers 
somehow got wind of what had happened, 
closed the gates, and manned the walls 
overlooking the city and its approaches from 
the south and the east sides. 

Within an 


plan to work. 
He told the 
governor that 
the district was 
large, and the 
people unwilling 
to do as he asked 
them.  Accor- 
dingly he sug- 
gested that the 
region should be 
divided into four 
sections, fand 
fifty soldiers sent 
into each to help 
the chiefs to 
compel the 
Bedouins to give 
up their arms 
and register their 
namesas soldiers 
“ This is an easy 
matter,’ said 
the Turk, and at 
once ordered two 
hundred soldiers 
to proceed to the places named by the sheikh. 

In a few days the sheikh came again, saying 
the districts were too large and must be divided 
again, thus making eight sections, into each of 
which, there must be sent fifty soldiers. This 
was agreed to, and another two hundred soldiers 
ordered out. Again he appeared, with the same 


The room in which the party were lodged when the rebellion broke out 


hour of entering 
Kerak the Arabs 
had fired all the 
public buildings, 
killed off every 
official and 
foreigner who 
could not find 
refuge inthe 
castle or among 
friends, and had 
broken open the 
prison and. re- 
leased all the 
prisoners. They 
entered the 
military hospital, 
killed the pa- 
tients in their 
beds, and then 
fired the building. 
In fact, they had 
become masters 
of the situation 
and were thirsty 
for more devilry 
and bloodshed. From all sides Arabs could 
be seen wending their way to the city, armed 
to the teeth, and it seemed as if Nature was 
intent on helping them, for soon after they 
occupied the town a dense fog enveloped the 
country, and under its shelter thousands of 
Bedouins entered the city unharmed by the 
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rifles of the soldiers watching behind the castle 
wall: 

The reader will now have an intelligent idea 
of the serious state of affairs that confronted the 
hapless little party about nine o'clock on that 
Monday morning. From the windows of the 
small rooms in which they were confined they 
could see Arabs dodging from rock to rock as 

- they made their way up the hillside. Many 
dead lay about, and occasionally a man would 
drop, having been hit by a stray bullet. One 
or two of the male members of the party ventured 
to show themselves about a stone wall near the 
rooms, but were speedily reminded by the hum 
of bullets over their heads that they had been 
seen, and that it was wiser to stay indoors. 

Having killed off all available foreigners, 
soldiers, and women and children belonging to 
the officials, the excited Arabs commenced to 
loot the town, and soon the shops were empty 
of their contents, the stolen goods being hidden 
in the homes of the people or taken off to camps 
in the near neighbourhood. 

From time to time during the day the faithful 
Saleh or some other native friend would come 
to Mr. Forder and his companions and tell them 
how things were going on, always insisting that 
the white men must not show themselves outside, 
as the city was full of strange Arabs who did not 
know who they were. The travellers were not 
to fear, however, for the sheikh had given strict 
orders to all his people that Aboo Jerius and his 
companions were not to be interfered with, 
because they were friends of the Bedouins. 

I must now side-track my story again, other- 
wise the reader will not fully understand all that 
happened. 

Within a hundred yards of where the travellers 
were located, separated only by an open com- 
pound, was a house in which lived the military 
officer who was second in command of the castle 
troops, with his wife, mother, and four children. 
With him, also, were some dozen soldiers who 
acted as attendants. 

The Arabs rushed the city so suddenly as to 
make it impossible for this officer to reach the 
castle or any other place of safety. The only 
thing he could do was to prepare to defend him- 
self in his house. For a time they had little to 
do but to watch, from their upper windows, the 
fighting and looting in the city, and occasionally 
to fire at any man who made a good target. 
During the day Mr. Forder visited this officer, 
being friendly with him, and from his windows 
saw) what going on, which assured the 
missionary that things were not improving. 

When sunset came the Arabs had looted the 
shops, killed all people against whom they had 
enmity. and burned such buildings as the 


prison, mosque, schools, hospital, and residences 
of the official class. Only the military officer 
and his few soldiers remained, and the small 
party of Americans in the rooms close by. 

Late in the afternoon the hard-pressed officer 
appealed to Mr. Forder to get from the ladies of 
his party some of their clothing, so that, dis- 
guised in it, he might try and escape the death 
that seemed certain for him; he also asked the 
missionary to send his wife, mother, and children 
to a place of safety. This Mr. Forder did, and 
for the next twelve days they were hidden in a 
dark, dry well in the floor of a native Christian's 
house. 

At sunset there came a message from the head 
sheikh to Mr. Forder, telling him that he feared 
he could no longer protect the travellers from 
harm. The city was overrun with Arabs whom 
he could not control, and he advised the 
Americans to keep indoors and not to expose 
themselves. Thus, at the end of the first day. 
they found themselves shut up and surrounded 
by a bloodthirsty mob, who at any minute 
might pounce down on them and annihilate 
them. 

Towards ten o’clock at night a rush was made 
for the officer's house, the doors were fired, and 
a determined attempt made to kill the little 
garrison. Some were shot down, others made 
good their escape, only to be killed later, but the 
officer himself disappeared and nobody knew 
what had become of him, 

As they could do nothing, Mr. Forder advised 
his party to sleep; but, alas! sleep would not 
come, for the continual shouting, yelling, and 
firing outside made it impossible, and was 
a perpetual reminder of the danger they 
were in. 

While the Turkish officer’s house was being 
attacked there came a gentle tapping at the 
door of the room in which the missionary was 
trying to rest. It proved to be one of the 
muleteers, who had come to tell Mr. Forder that 
the mob had arrived and had commenced taking 
the animals. Unless the missionary came out. 
he said, all would be taken and the muleteers 
killed, as they were strangers. 

This was serious and discomforting news, 
made all the worse because it was night time 
and the few friends who knew the missionary 
were absent. Something had to be done, 
however, if the party and their animals were to 
be saved. Rousing the travellers, Mr. Forder 
told them just how matters stood, saying 
he thought it best for him to go and face 
the mob. 

Bidding his friends be on the alert for what- 
ever might happen, the plucky missionary 
opened the door and stepped out into the night, 
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The old castle where, for twelve days, the Turkish soldiers held out against the Bedouins. 


his way leading him through the big room in 
which the horses were stabled and out into the 
large compound between the rooms and the 
military officer’s house. On stepping out into 
the compound he was confronted by a glare of 
light. The officer’s house was on fire, the blaze 
illuminating all the district round, and also 
showing up the mob of excited Arabs the solitary 
Englishman was called upon to face. From this 
point onwards the story may be told in Mr. 
Forder’s own words :— 


Instead of the shower of bullets that I half 
expected, I got a very different reception. In 
front of the mob was its leader, a young man, 
half naked, with his long hair hanging down 
over his shoulders and a rifle in his hand. He 
was the eldest son of a chief well known to me, 
and as soon as he saw who it was he made a rush 
at me, gripped me by the hand, and shouted, 
“Don’t be afraid, Aboo Jerius; we are your 
friends, and will not harm you.” Then, turning 
to the mob, he cried, at the top of his voice 
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“ Don't be afraid, Aboo Jerius; we are your friends, and will not harm you.” 
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“Leave him; it is Aboo Jerius, our friend. I 
will kill anyone that harms him. Let him and 
his alone.” 

I told him that his men were taking our horses, 
and at once he turned on them with curses and 
oaths, ordered the animals to be put back in the 
stable, and, rushing at the thieves, beat them 
severely with his rifle-butt. 

I then drew the young man aside and told 
him about the nine others who were in the small 
rooms near by, asking him to see that they were 
not interfered with. 

“ Aboo Jerius,” he replied, “ your friends are 
our friends. Go and tell them that they need 
not fear, as no harm will come to them.’’ 

“Come with me and tell them yourself,’ I 
said, but on hearing that there were women 
among them he said it would be a shame for him 
to enter where there were women. I insisted, 
however, and, taking him by his long sleeve, 
hauled him after me, and was soon asking 
admittance to the rooms in which my friends 
had locked themselves. When the door was 
opened I dragged my unwilling captive in after 
me, and told my friends that, instead of being 
enemies, the mob was friendly. The young 
Arab did all he could, by signs and shouting, to 
assure them that they had nothing to fear, as 
we were friends. Then he left the room, and, I 
followed him to the compound, where he investi- 
gated a quarrel that had arisen over two horses 


belonging to the Turkish officer ; he settled it in 
characteristic Bedouin fashion by appropriating 
them himself. 

Soon after returning to my friends I was called 
again, and told that the mob had returned and 
were demanding my presence outside. I slipped 
out quietly, and on reaching the compound found 
six wild fellows and the chief's son. They at 
once closed round me and presented their weapons 
in a threatening manner. 

They demanded from me the missing officer, 
saying that I was hiding him. “ One of my men 
has watched from the roof since sunset and saw 
him enter your rooms,” said the spokesman. 
“He has not come out. Give him up, or we 
will kill you instead.” 

This was a demand it was impossible for me to 
meet, as I had not seen the unfortunate man since 
the afternoon. Little did I think, however, that 
at that very moment he was within ten yards of 
the place where I was standing. 

It seemed useless for me to deny all knowledge 
of the officer, for they insisted that I had him in 
hiding, so they threatened and argued for some 
fifteen minutes, but all to no purpose. Things 
looked bad for me, alone with this excited crowd 
in the dead of night. 

At last the leader spoke up. “ Aboo Jerius 
does not lie,” he said. “ Fifteen years ago, 
when my father’s head was split open, he rode 
three hours through a snowstorm to doctor him, 


Three of the faithful Arabs who helped the travellers to escape—Saleh is seen in the middle. 
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for he had given us his promise that he would 
come.” 

‘Make him swear by his religion that he has 
no one in his keeping,” said another, “ for only 
then will we believe him.” 

I answered that | would take no oaths; that 
I had always told them the truth. To this they 
agreed, and after some more 
talk they finally left me free to 
go back to my room. 

Save for the din of shouting 
in the city, the rest of the night 
passed quietly, and I had leisure 
to ponder how best we could 
get away from the trap in which 
we found ourselves. We had 
no barley or water for the 
horses, and our own food 
supply was nearly exhausted. 

My plan was to get away 
into the country, in the hope 


of finding shelter in some friendly camp, for I 
was well known to all the Bedouins in the 
district. I told my party what I intended 
doing, and hardly were the words out of my 
mouth when a rapping on the outer gate called 
for attention. Going outside and demanding to 
know who was there, I was delighted to hear 
the voice of the faithful Saleh, telling me to open 
and let him in. I did so, and he spoke thus to 
me: “ Aboo Jerius, the city is full of Arabs 
who do not know you as we do, and we cannot 
protect you from them. Our camp is down the 
valley and you must all go there. Our sheikh 
has come with some of his men to escort you 
there in safety, for the way is full of those who 
will kill you if they get the chance. Be quick 


and get ready, 
sunrise.” 

I told the party of the possibility of escape, 
and asked them to get ready to start at once, 
which they did. ‘The muleteers, however, were 
stubborn and refused to do anything, thinking 
that they would all be killed, but with the help 


for we must be away before 


“As we rode down the hillside bullets 


of my Arab friends we got the animals outside 
and loaded up what we could. We were about 
to start when something came to light that 
might have cost all of us our lives. 

1 was superintending the adjusting of the 
last load when the senior member of the party 
came to me and said, “‘ Mr. Forder, there is a 
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man down in the well in the stable, shouting 
at the top of his voice.” 

At once it flashed into my mind that it was 
the missing official, who had somehow hidden 
himself in the dry cistern. Speaking to the 
muleteer near me, I asked him if they had hidden 
the officer. 


“Yes,” he said. ‘ Last evening he asked us 


to hide him, and we let him down into the well.” 
Arabs were gathering about us, and I knew 
that if they discovered the whereabouts of the 


whizzed about us from all directions.” 


missing man it would be fatal, for I should have 
been blamed for hiding him, especially after the 
demand made on me the previous night and 
my denial of all knowledge of the fugitive. 
Going to the door of the stable, I banged it 
to, locked it, and gave the key to the landlord, 
who was standing near. I then told the caravan 
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to move off at once, and thus we left that city 
of bloodshed and looting. 

Never in all my life have I felt worse than 
when I rode down that hillside. Time and again 
T asked myself if I was doing right in leaving the 
unfortunate officer in the well. I finally decided 
that it was better for one to die than for eleven, 
for the Turk was sure to be discovered and killed 
in any event, whereas there was some chance 
of our escaping. And so it proved, for within 
two hours of the time we left the mob pounced 


down on the rooms, burst them open, 
looted them, and set them on fire. The 
wretched officer was discovered, drawn 
up, and promptly beheaded. 

As we rode down the hillside bullets 
whizzed about us from all directions. 
Many shouts of “ Kill them!” were 

raised by those we met coming 
towards the city, but they were re- 
strained by our escort, who reminded 
them that “it was Aboo Jerius, their 
friend, who was going to visit them in 
their camp.” 

After some three hours’ ride we 
reached the camp for which we were 
bound. In anticipation of our coming 
a tent had been prepared for us, and 
we were well received by the few people 
in the camp. They assured us that 
we had nothing to fear and that all our 
needs would be supplied. 

Every hour men arrived from the city bringing 
loot as well as news of what was going on. From 
where we were we could hear the booming of 
the castle cannon as they were discharged 
against the Arabs, and the frequent arrival of 
wounded men told us that fighting was still 
going on. Thus passed the night of the second 
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A corner of the Bedouin camp in which the party sought refuge. 


aay. Late in the afternoon a horseman came 
from the city with a letter demanding the 
immediate presence of Aboo Jerius before the 
assembled chiefs. 

To go or not to go was the question. I thought 
I had been summoned to answer questions 
about the hiding of the officer, and after con- 
sultation it was decided that it might be wisest 
to face the assembly. So I set off with the 
horseman, and early next morning again entered 
that city of the dead, for such Kerak now was. 
Corpses were lying about in all directions. It 
was not safe for anyone to venture out to collect 
them, as the soldiers behind the castle walls 
were able to pick off any Arabs who exposed 
themselves too much. 

The demands of the chiefs, I found to my 
relief, were not in connection with the hidden 
officer, but were that I should at once bring 
British troops to their assistance, as they knew 
it was only a matter of time before the Turks 
would seek vengeance for the killing of their 
soldiers and officials, and so it proved. 

Of course, I had to be very careful how I 
declined to accede to this demand, but was 
able to get round it by advising them to write to 
higher authorities, saying that I would carry the 
letter. But the chiefs were too wily to send 
letters that might be intercepted and cause 
them more trouble, and after hours of wrangling 
and arguing I was at last permitted to return to 
my friends. 

One thing that I gained by facing the chiefs 
was an escort to accompany us on the way to 
Jerusalem. On returning to the camp with 
this guard of eight men, all belonging to one of 
the tribes living around the eastern shores of 
the Dead Sea, I at once got the party in motion 


for a start, for every hour was precious if we 
were to save our lives. 

We bade farewell to our kind protectors and 
set off for the shores of the Dead Sea, where the 
camp of our escort was located. 

About sunset we came to the plain, and by 
moonlight made our way across it. As we 
neared the camp we heard the shouting of the 
Arabs who were coming out to meet us, having 
heard that strangers were approaching and that 
there was a possibility of plunder. Taking the 
lead, I went ahead to meet the mob, and on 
coming up with them was soon recognized as 
Aboo Jerius, for I was well known to the Bedouins 
of the region. Instead of a rough reception we 
had a hearty one, and I led a triumphant return 
to the camp, where we were made as comfortable 
as possible for the night. 

Next morning we were up early and ready for 
a start, for we were desirous of reaching a camp 
at the south end of the sea, where we should find 
shelter and protection with a tribe to whose 
chief I had a letter of commendation, and to 
whom I was well known. 

Led by our escort we set off, and for two hours 
all went well, when suddenly a horseman 
appeared, whom I recognized as the biggest 
brigand and robber in all the district, Swalim by 
name. 

He commanded us to stop, and presently 
some twenty of his men appeared, drove off our 
escort, and took charge of us. I felt very 
unhappy, for I knew that this foreboded evil. 
The order was given for us to proceed, but soon 
we were stopped and told to dismount. I was 
then taken on one side and given the option of 
throwing in my lot with the robbers and sharing 
in the plunder to be taken from the party. 
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Needless to say, I boldly refused this flattering 
offer. Threats were of no avail, and the robber- 
band soon understood that I meant to stand or 
fall with my friends. Being the only one of the 
party that could speak Arabic, all the talking 
had to be done with and through me. Swalim’s 
next demand was that I should go and bring 
him four hundred pounds from the party, which 
I told him was impossible, as they had no such 
sum with them. 

My object now was to reach the Arabs at the 
south end of the sea, and I knew that only 
infinite patience and tact would get us there, so 
I went over to the party and got from them 
some money which I gave to Swalim. He 
calmly wrapped it in a dirty cloth and put it in 
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The shore of the Dead Sea—Near this point the robbers “*held up" the travellers for the last time. 


his bosom, telling his men that was his share ; 
they must get their own. 

Space precludes my telling how many times on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day we were held up, 
money demanded, and small sums handed over. 
All the time, however, we were making progress 
towards our goal, and at sunset, within a few 
yards of the sea, I gave over the last small 
change possessed by the party and myself. 
Then the ruffians threatened to kill the mule- 
teers and take the animals and all the loads, 
leaving us to shift as best we could on the 
barren shores of that dead lake. Persuasion 
again prevailed, however, and the order was 
given to move on. I hoped we might yet 
reach the camp of my friends, but, alas! the 
direction in which we headed told me that we 
were being led away from the place I wanted. 


Protestations were all in vain; I could only 
commit our fates to Providence. 

About ten at night the fires of a camp appeared, 
and soon we were wending our way between the 
tents of a large Bedouin camp, and eventually 
reached the tent of Swalim, in front of which the 
loads were thrown down and the animals 
tethered. Our party had half the tent placed 
at their disposal, and, knowing as I did that we 
were among thieves, I told each member to take 
his or her personal belongings and as far as 
possible sleep on them, which they did. Worn 
out with the fatigues and uncertainties of the 
long day, my friends were soon asleep, but I 
knew that for me it was the time to watch, not 
sleep, so I went and took my place with the men 
around the camp 
fire. 

Swalim was 
most anxious for 
me to cover 
myself and sleep. 
Obviously my 
presence was not 
desired at the 
fireside,and, after 
many requests, I 
did at last stretch 
out, cover my 
head, and pretend 
that I was sleep- 
ing. If my head 
was covered, 
however, my ears 
were wide open, 
andso it came 
about that I 
heard the plan 
settled for the 
murdering of usall 
the next morning. 

It was decided that we were to start out as if 
we were going to Hebron, but were, instead, to 
be led away towards the slime pits which abound 
at the end of the Dead Sea. Arrived there, we 
were to be surrounded by Swalim’s agents, shot 
down, and our bodies thrown into the pits, where 
they would never be recovered, and so no one 
would know what had become of us. Having 
heard all I wanted to, I presently “ awoke,” 
got up, and joined the ruffians around the 
fire. Soon afterwards they dispersed to their 
tents. 

At daybreak the villainous Swalim called us 
and told us to prepare for starting. We ate a 
hurried breakfast, but I said nothing to the party 
about the plot I had heard the Arabs concocting 
during the night. I felt persuaded that silence 
was best, and, as I knew the country well, 
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we were not altogether at the mercy of our 
captors. 

The mules were loaded, the horses saddled, 
and. led by Swalim, we rode out of the camp just 
about sunrise. ‘The brigand soon headed south, 
but was reminded that our way lay due west. 
His reply was that the Dead Sea had so over- 
flowed its banks as to cover the road, and we 
must make a circuit to the south in order to get 
round the floods. I let him know, however, 
that we were not going south, and for a time he 
allowed me to have my way, but soon com- 
menced to insist on our following him. So for 
a time our course lay sometimes a little south, 
then very much west, all of which was favourable 
to us, 

The region at the south end of the Dead 
Sea is thickly wooded and intersected by narrow 
paths, but anyone knowing the points of the 
compass can get across the country simply by 
following tracks. This I endeavoured to do, 
and with some success, though Swalim kept 
trying to edge south. 

As we advanced our would-be murderers in- 
creased in numbers, for Swalim had his men well 
distributed, and many a hard struggle was made 
to try to get us to go south, But fortune 
favoured us, and presently we emerged into a 
clearing on which a man was ploughing. — I 
promptly rode up alongside him and said : ‘‘ Tell 
me how far away the camp of Sheikh Derweesh 
is. 

“ About as far as it will take to smoke a 
cigarette,” he answered ; so on I went, followed 
by my party and the silent Arabs. After some 
ten minutes’ riding through the trees we again 
came to a large clearing, where there had been 
a camp only recently. One tent still remained, 
standing some two hundred yards away to our 
left. In front of this tent was a man, who, on 
seeing me, called out, ‘‘ Aboo Jerius, come this 
way.” 

To my joy, I perceived that the caller was my 
friend Sheikh Derweesh, whom I had known for 
years, and | knew that, for a time at least, we 
were safe. But Swalim was not eager for us to 
reach the tent, and told his men to lead us away. 
I was already off my horse, however, and told 
the party to dismount also. They did so, and 
then commenced a tussle as to who was to win. 
In holding on to the halter of my horse my arm 
was badly skinned by the men who pulled to get 
it away from me. 

But Derweesh had now arrived, and, as the 
wrangling was loud, and the shouting more so, 
it was not long before scores of horsemen emerged 
from the trees, having come from the camp near 
by, and thus our deliverance was ensured. 
Swalim exclaimed angrily to his men, as he saw 


the friendly horsemen coming: ‘ Better if we 
had killed them last night!” He had missed 
his chance, and, as far as we were concerned, it 
never came again. 

Whilst he and Derweesh’s men disputed I led 
the way to the camp in the woods near by and 
settled the party in the guest-tent, adjoining 
that of the two chiefs of the tribe. We were 
soon followed by the chiefs, their men, and 
Swalim and his retainers, for the latter did not 
mean to give us up too easily. When all were 
seated I produced the letter from Gedr Mujelly. 
in Kerak, who was the great chief over them all. 
It was read, and satisfied the chiefs that we were 
friends, and must be taken care of. I then de- 
scribed all that had befallen us since falling into 
the hands of Swalim—which he denied—and 
finished up by saying that for the present we 
should not move for three days. On the morrow 
the Arabs would celebrate the feast of Bairam, 
which lasts three full days, and I surmised that 
none of them would give up feasting to accom- 
pany us. On hearing this the rascally Swalim 
and his men left the camp, his last words being 
that he would return after three days to take us 
to Hebron ; but we saw no more of him, for we 
had outwitted him, and he knew it. 

Being free of Swalim for a time, my one 
thought now was to get away ere he returned 
with a large number of his cut-throats to try and 
get possession of us by force, or, perhaps, to 
ambush us on the road as we proceeded west. 
After some reflection, I called the two head-men 
of the tribe on one side, took them off into the 
bush, and made the following proposal to them. 
In return for the best mule we had in our cara- 
van they were to provide an escort of twenty 
armed men to accompany us to the limit of their 
territory, starting that evening about nine 
o'clock. 

For a time they demurred ; they feared that 
Swalim would be lying in wait for us, and that 
blood would be shed between the two tribes. 
Moreover, the feast would soon begin, and no 
one cared to be absent from his home at feast 
time. After some persuasion, however, they at 
last consented to my plan, and at once set about 
getting their men ready for a start. 

I kept my plan to myself lest it should not 
come off, so after an early supper I persuaded 
the party to try and get some rest, and at nine 
o'clock Sheikh Derweesh came and told me 
that the escort was ready and that we must get 
away at once, so as to make the most of the 
night. Mules were soon loaded and the party 
in their saddles, and, bidding farewell to our 
friends, we again set out. 

After an anxious but entirely uneventful 
journey, we finally entered the old town of 
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A typical Bedouin camp.—The tents are all made of black goats’-hair cloth. 


Hebron, where we were welcomed by the resident 
missionaries there, who for days had been fearful 
for our safety. 

Within a short time of our entry into Hebron two 
of our number were on their way to Jerusalem to 
assure our friends and relations of our safe arrival. 

One such experience as has been detailed is 
enough for a lifetime, for to be captured and all 
but massacred by Bedouins does not tend to 
strengthen one’s nerves or increase one’s love 
for these wild people. 

One thing was proved, however, during the 
experience—that 
once a_ friend 
is made of a 
Bedouin he will 
always stand by 
you, and loyally 
see you through 
any trouble that 
may befall you. 


This story 
would not be 
complete — with- 
out describing 
what befell the 
city and people 
of Kerak after 
the party left the 
district. 
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Hebron, which the travellers reached in safety after their trying experiences 
among cut-throats and robbers. 


For twelve days the soldiers held their own 
in the castle, whilst the Arabs looted and burned 
allround. At last troops arrived from Damascus 
by the Hedjaz railway, and with the help of the 
local Christians, who had not taken part in 
the rebellion, entered the city and relieved the 
garrison. ; : 

Dozens of the local chiefs were executed for 
their part in the affair, and many hundreds of 
the Arabs were killed, but their leader made good 
his escape as soon as the troops appeared. For 
two years he was an outlaw, but was at last par- 
doned by the 
Government 
and allowed to 
return to his 
people. Within 
a week of his 
return he gave 
to Mr. Forder 
the privilege of 
taking his photo- 
graph, which is 
the only one 
ever taken of 
this wily _insti- 
gator of the 
short-lived 
rebellion that 
cost so many 
innocent lives. 


The Majesty of the Law. 


By W. G. BISSELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK STYCHB. 


A quaint story from Kansas, describing the ludicrous events which happened in a little country 

town one October afternoon; the adventures that befell the mayor, the marshal, and the magistrate ; 

and the ridiculous position in which all the parties were finally placed, owing to the anomalous 
administration of the Prohibition laws of the State.* 


SOME fourteen years ago there oc- 
curred in a little Western Kansas 
county town, in which I was then 
residing, an extraordinary comedy- 
drama, which I have attempted to 
set forth in the following pages. 

At the time to which I refer the destinies of 
this particular village—for it was in reality 
nothing more—were presided over by a mayor of 
ample proportions, who was also the proprietor 
of the local dance-hall and opera-house, as well 
as a number of racehorses. He was a man who 
had been a plainsman and purveyor to the public 
thirst in the days when Kansas was the rendez- 
vous of the ‘bad man with a gun,” and his 
gigantic size and fierce scowl had pulled him 
through many a tight place. 

The gentleman who wore the seven-pointed 
star, upon which were engraved the potent 
words “ Town Marshal,” was a little man of 
about sixty, who had had the distinction of 
having, alone and single-handed, chased the 
cows of a future Speaker of the Kansas House of 
Representatives for a hundred odd miles over the 
prairie, and at the point of his six-shooter com- 
pelled the future legislator to re-deliver sundry 
cattle that had in some mysterious way, during 
the night-time, become mixed with his own 
bunch. This guardian of the peace and quiet 
of the village, in addition to wearing with appro- 
priate dignity his star and reputation for deeds 
of valour, affected long chin-whiskers and a 
wagon-spoke walking-stick as additional badges 
of authority. When police business was dull— 
as it usually was—he augmented his official 
income by grinding sausages in the butcher’s 
shop. 

The judiciary of the hamlet was concentrated 
in the person of a venerable Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, an animated caricature of the late President 
Kruger, who divided his time between the duties 
of his offices as justice of the peace and police 
judge and punching meal tickets in his wife's 
restaurant. In addition to his other possessions, 

“Mr. H.C. Duff, Clerk of the District Court, Phillips County, 
Kansas, writ After having examined the enclosed story, 1 


hereby ‘certify that the facts and incidents therein detailed are 
correct, and detailed as they actually occurred.” 


the venerable justice had a buxom daughter, of 
uncertain years and no uncertain temper, who 
is destined to play a leading part in my drama. 

The remaining characters are a one-eyed 
constable, who supplemented his official income 
by acting as bar-keeper in the Kansas substitute 
for a saloon, a ‘‘ joint”; a one-armed “ joint ” 
proprietor ; and the humble chronicler hereof, 
who was at that time acting in the capacity of 
city attorney of the village. Last, but by no 
means least, comes the hero, whom, for the 
reason that he still resides in close proximity 
to the writer, I shall designate simply as Dick. 

Dick was an ordinary Kansas farmer, so far 
as appearances go at least, standing some six 
feet in his stockings, ample of girth, good- 
natured and jovial, and with a smile that was 
child-like and bland. He was a good neighbour 
and a respected citizen, and when sober a model 
of propriety, but when otherwise—well, he was 
somewhat different, as this story will show. 

It was a beautiful October afternoon. The 
sun hung suspended in the heavens like a 
golden globe, and the haze of the dying summer 
floated about the distant horizon like a purple 
fringe. On all lands the great fields of yellowing 
corn stretched away in endless billows until they 
merged into the haze. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the leaves, and, save for the drowsy hum 
of the distant thrashing-machines, no sound 
disturbed the stillness of the day. 

In an attempt to shake the sleep from my 
eyelids, I arose from my office chair and walked 
out on to the pavement in front of my place of 
business to stretch my limbs. Suddenly the 
sound of angry voices burst upon my ears, and 
I was wideawake in an instant. From the one- 
storeyed wooden “joint” (saloon) across the 
way came sharp oaths and imprecations, savage 
shouts, and blood-curdling threats. Then I 
heard the sounds of rending furniture and crash- 
ing glassware. Prompted by some foolish notion, 
I ran across the street and pulled open the 
screened door of the saloon. Hardly had I done 
so than a beer-bottle whizzed viciously past my 
head and crashed into fragments in the street 
beyond. 
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At a glance I took in the situation, and a 
striking tableau it made. Sprawled beneath a 
billiard-table, trying hard to make himself 
invisible, was a local gambler. In the middle of 
the room was the one-eyed constable and bar- 
keeper, struggling with the hammer of an 
obstinate revolver ; while beside a cue-rack on 
the south wall stood the proprietor of the place, 
reaching for a cue to use as a weapon. Behind 
the rude pine bar at the far end of the room was 
the cause of all the commotion—Dick, the 
farmer, hatless and coatless, his shirt torn to 
ribbons and his face streaked with blood. In 
each hand he held a beer-bottle. 

Then the tableau changed to a scene of 
strenuous action. He of the one eye levelled 
his revolver, whereupon Dick doubled up, and 
from his outstretched arm shot a bottle. Just 
as the constable’s six-shooter barked the flying 
bottle struck him in the pit of the stomach ; 
the triumphant yell of Dick, the howl of the 
discomfited bar-keeper, the soft, swishing thud 
of the bottle, and the sharp report of the pistol 
all blended into one another. The revolver went 
flying in the air, and the constable dropped to 
the floor, doubled up like a jack-knife. Crash ! 
Another bottle hurtled through the air and 
smashed into fragments upon the cue-case, 
covering the frantic proprietor with broken 
glass and beer-foam. Wiping glass and beer off 
his face, that worthy promptly ducked through 
the door, giving vent to piercing shrieks of 
“ Murder !” 

In the meantime, the bar-keeper-constable 
had recovered his footing and started for the 
front door at a run. Half-way to the coveted 
opening another bottle struck him full between 
the shoulders, so that he went down like a log 
and ploughed up the sawdust with his face. 
Not daring to rise, he continued to make for the 
door on his hands and knees, for all the world 
like a scared dog. Just as he reached the 
threshold, still in his all-fours position, a third 
bottle came rushing through the air like an 
eight-inch shell and struck him fairly upon the 
most exposed portion of his anatomy, With a 
yell of anguish the unfortunate man gave a 
frog-like leap that took him clear of the side- 
walk and landed him in the dust of the gutter 
beyond. Then he scrambled to his feet and 
started up the street like a dust-clad whirlwind, 
from the midst of which came the agonizing 
appeal, “ Take him away! Take him away!” 

At this stage of the proceedings your humble 
scribe made a sudden flank movement and 
sought shelter between the buildings, for the 
infuriated Dick, seeing no more worlds, or 
anything else, to conquer or to slay, came dashing 
out of the building foaming and raging like a 


madman, shouting that he was a wolf and that it 
was his day to howl, and making the declaration 
that he * could lick the whole town in a bunch.” 

No one appeared to dispute his statements. 
As he passed up the street, bellowing his boasts, 
a discreet vacancy was left before him, while 
behind, at a respectful distance, trailed the 
population of the town, or, to be more exact, 
the inhabitants of that portion of the town which 
he had already traversed. As he progressed up 
the street the crowd was augmented by prac- 
tically the whole population of the village, who 
followed him like small boys after a circus 
elephant. Meanwhile, 1 and the afore-mentioned 
semi-inyisible gambler—now somewhat recovered 
from his fright—had made a détour through the 
alleys to the forum of justice presided over by 
the animated caricature of Mr. Kruger, where I 
hastily scribbled out a complaint charging Dick 
with assault and battery, and the gambler duly 
verified the same. 

Thereupon the representative of the judiciary 
of the sovereign State of Kansas wrote out a 
warrant in due form and hobbled down the 
alley as fast as his age and rheumatism would 
permit, and located the chief of police, quietly 
grinding sausages in the back room of the 
butcher’s shop, utterly oblivious of the fact that 
a riot was in progress within the confines of the 
city. 

When the judge appeared the chief of police 
allowed the sausage-machine to cease its grind- 
ing, wiped the bits of shredded meat from his 
hands, carefully adjusted his glasses, and read 
the document. ‘Then he took off and folded his 
apron, picked up his hat, and, armed with his 
wayon-spoke and the slip of fluttering paper, 
started slowly and deliberately up the street 
towards the opera-house, before which the crowd 
had gathered at a respectful distance, listening 
to the infuriated Dick. He was delivering at 
the top of his voice a lecture upon the relative 
worth of fighting-men of the past, present, and 
future, and just as he was explaining to his own 
apparent satisfaction that he—Dick—was the 
only original, double-geared, nickel-plated, five- 
hundred-horse-power fighting-man that ever 
lived, I saw the old marshal pushing his way 
through the crowd. As he reached the inside of 
the circle of spectators I could see from my 
vantage-point on the post-office steps that his 
ridiculous whiskers, his hands, and his knees were 
all a-tremble. When he drew near the frothing 
giant he gazed full at the towering form of his 
victim, and in a melodramatic voice exclaimed : 
“ Dick, consider yourself under arrest! State 
of Kansas, County of ——, City of ——. To 
any police officer of said city, greeting. 
Whereas ut 
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All this time Dick had remained silent and 
motionless, with his blinking eyes glaring at the 
trembling form of the little marshal, hurriedly 
gabbling over the warrant. All at once he seemed 
to comprehend what was going on. Lurching 
forward with a roar of fury, he grasped the 
representative of law and order by the coat- 
collar and one leg, lifted him high above his 
head, and dropped him down on the other side 
of the spiked iron fence that surrounded the 
area-way in front of the basement of the dance- 
hall! ‘Twelve feet fell the officer, into the rub- 
bish and litter that had accumulated below, and 
as the thud of his fall came to the ears of the 
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“With a mighty effort he lifted the huge bulk of the chief executive of the city 


over the iron spikes.’ 


dumbfounded crowd, down the steps of the opera- 
house, with a rush, came the gigantic mayor. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he threw his 
arms around Dick’s ample waist, just as that 
worthy turned to meet the new danger. For a 
moment they tugged and surged, heaved and 
pitched, like two bulls with locked horns. The 
mayor's head was beneath Dick’s arm, and 
Dick had a deadly grip on him. Presently there 
came a mighty surge, and with his feet in the 
air and his head down the mayor hung helpless 
in Dick’s bear-like embrace. Stolidly Dick 
stepped across the walk to the area-way, and 
with a mighty effort lifted the huge bulk of the 
chief executive of the city over the iron spikes. 
Then he released his hold and started him 
towards the marshal cowering at the bottom of 
the narrow area-way. Fortune, however, inter- 
vened to save the mayor, for 
just as he began his descent his 
thick coat caught upon one 
of the iron spikes, his feet swung 
over and went crashing through 
the thick plate-glass window 
of the dance-hall, and, yelling 
madly for help, the chief magistrate 
was left dangling in mid-air, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, and there he 
hung until his good wife came to 
his rescue with a pair of scissors 
and a step-ladder. 
Meanwhile, the triumphant Dick 
had picked up the warrant lost by 
the marshal at the time of his 
inglorious exit from the scene of 
the action. After looking it over, 
he construed it as an invitation to 
call upon the police judge in his 
sanctum. He started for the seat 
of justice at a gallop, waving his 
arms and shouting, the panic- 
stricken crowd opening before him 
and closing behind him like a pack 
of curs before the charge of an 
angry bull. 
Ina few moments he had reached 
the restaurant, alias the justice- 
hall. Rushing inside, Dick slapped 
the warrant down on the table. 
Then he reached over and grasped 
the venerable expounder of the 
law by his flowing whiskers, and 
began to amuse himself by cuffing 
the judicial head until it resounded 
at each whack like a drum, 
the howls of the astonished 
magistrate, the yells of fiendish 
glee emitted by Dick, and the 
steady thumping resembling the 
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“She slammed the pan of hot potatoes tull in his face.” 


pandemonium raised by a Dervish orchestra in 
full swing. The present scribe, deeming that it 
was his duty as a prosecuting officer to be present 
in court when there was an offender charged with 
crime before the bar of justice, had hastened to 
the restaurant at top speed, and together with a 
few other curious citizens rushed into the room, 
with some hazy idea of trying to effect a rescue. 
But at this critical moment a rescuer appeared, 
for, with her skirts held high in one hand and 
a large enamelled iron saucepan of mashed 
potatoes, steaming hot, poised in the other, there 
came rushing through the long dining-room of the 
restaurant the magistrate’s buxom daughter. 
Like an avenging fury she charged full at 
her father’s assailant, and without hesitation 
slammed the pan of hot potatoes full in his face ! 
Thereupon your scribe and half-a-dozen other 
spectators awoke from their trance at once and 
fell upon the blinded, half-scalded, and half- 
smothered Dick and bore him struggling to the 
floor, where the magistrate’s daughter assisted 
by sitting on the prisoner. Presently the 
marshal—who had used the step-ladder furnished 
by the mayor’s wife to escape from his im- 
provised cell—appeared with a rope, and in a 
moment the struggling, writhing Dick was 
trussed up like a turkey. Then the magistrate’s 
plucky daughter arose and, with a hysterical cry, 
threw up her hands and subsided in a dead faint. 
The next morning Dick, with his face scalded 
with the hot potato-poultice, with one eye closed 


and a gash in his lip, and in a sad state of genera: 
disrepair, but still defiant and unpenitent, was 
led once more before the bar of justice. 

Now, running a “ joint,” or saloon, in Kansas 
is a crime prohibited by the constitution of the 
State. For officers to knowingly allow one to 
be carried on is no less one. Jail accommodation 
in our part of the world is notoriously bad ; also 
the saloons were paying the city two hundred 
thousand dollars a year for the privilege of 
running without molestation from the authorities.* 

We knew Dick was game and would fight the 
case, and that his word was absolutely good. 
All this and much more he hinted to us as we 
stood there in the little room before the justice. 
The city attorney hemmed and hawed, and 
shifted his feet about nervously. Finally he 
beckoned the mayor, the marshal, the saloon 
proprietor, and the city fathers generally out 
into the alley, and, last of all, the prisoner was 
called to join the group. ‘The conversation was 
short and to the point ; then the city attorney 
edged back into the room, and with a humble 
mien approached the magistrate’s desk. 

“The city dismisses this case, your honour,” 
he murmured. 

And so the majesty of the law was vindicated. 


* While this compact between the salvons and city officials is a 
direct violation of law and good morals, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the s question ente's into every Kansas election — State, local, 
or municipal ; and at the time referred to more than half the officials 
holding office were elected upon this very issue —that they would 
permit the joints” to run in defiance of the law on condition that 
a stipulated sum was paid into the city treasury.—THE AUTHOR, 
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Wanderings 


of an 


Entertainer. 


By ROBERT GANTHONY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. BRIAULT. 


As an actor, entertainer, and humorist Mr. Robert 
Ganthony is known all over the world, either per- 
sonally or through the medium of his numerous plays, 
In the following chatty narrative 
he relates some of his experiences—amusing, curious, 
and exciting- during an eventful tour, which covered 
the Bermudas, Canada, and British Columbia. 


books, and songs. 
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HAD often wished to return to 
America to see what had become 
of some of my old friends. Great 
was my joy, therefore, when the 
necessary funds were forthcoming, 


vy, 
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through the kindness of certain friends, who 
got up what they termed a “ Testimonial 
Benefit ” on my behalf. 


Shortly after this happy event I found 
myself sitting in the boat-train en route to 
Tilbury, to join the steamer for New York. 
Some thirty years had elapsed since my former 
visit to the States, and 1 was wondering what 
success I should achieve as a professional enter- 
tainer. Little did I dream then of the adventures 
I should be called upon to undergo before I 
returned to the old country. From the tropics 
of Bermuda I plunged, with my company, into 
the cold winters of Northern Canada, where 
we encountered varied and_ extraordinary 
experiences : sometimes praised and at others 
literally driven away, enduring all sorts of 
hardships and discomforts in an Arctic tempera- 
ture, witnessing many strange sights, and getting 
a general shake-up that one is not likely to forget. 

I had hardly taken my seat when a pretty 
girl, accompanied by an elder sister, entered the 
carriage. Being in the presence of ladies I 
removed my hat, and in the act of placing it 
on the rack suddenly remembered that Clarkson, 
the wig-maker, had promised to send me a new 


toupee, and that I ought to be looking out for 
his man on the platform. At that moment the 
ladies drew my attention to the person in 
question, who was racing wildly up and down 
the platform in search of me. 

“Tm very sorry, sir,” he said, almost breath- 
lessly, as he grasped the handle of the carriage 
door and brought himself suddenly to anchor, 
“ but I was curling your——” 

“Wig,” I suggested, before he had time to 
say “ toupee.” 

“And the tongs being too hot I set it afire. 
Will send you a new one by the next——” 

“Stand back there!” shouted the guard, 
bursting into a sudden frenzy of activity, and 
blowing his whistle. 

““ We are off!” cried the ladies in chorus, and 
the elder one added, ‘‘ The accident to your wig 
seems to have upset you.”’ 

“Yes; it’s very vexing,” I said. “ You see, 
I am an actor, and may have to perform in 
America, when I shall want it badly.” I was, 
indeed, annoyed at the accident, for I was 
wearing an old toupee and knew from experience 
the disastrous effect of sea-air on such articles, 
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Before we reached the docks the ladies and I 
discovered we had many mutual acquaintances. 
I could see that the elder one was making up her 
mind to ask me something, and was somewhat 
taken back when she explained that her sister 
was going alone and that she would like to 

. place her entirely under 
my charge. 

“Mary will be all right 
when she gets to New 
York,” she added, before 
I made any comment, 
“and you must look upon 
her-as a sort of marine 
ward.” 

“ A casual ward,” I sug- 
gested, trying to appear 
cheerful. 

“T won’t give you much 
trouble, guardy,” said 
Mary, with a mischievous = 


smile; and I was 
“guardy” from that 
moment. She appeared 


to regard the whole 
arrangement—anarrange- 
ment which shifted the 
responsibility for her be- 
haviour to my shoulders 
—as a remarkably good 
joke. 

While I was busy 
attending to my ward’s 
luggage and my own, a 
gentleman who had been hovering near asked 
me for a light, and then inquired if he could 
sit next to me at the table, as he was alone. 

“Certainly,” I replied; “I am quite alone 
also.” 

At this remark his face looked troubled. 

“ Doesn’t that ’cello,” pointing to the case I 
held, “ belong to the young lady who is with 
you?” 

“My ward,” I muttered, involuntarily. I 
had forgotten all about my precious charge for 
the moment, though I had her ’cello in my 
hand, and I looked sharply at this human wolf 
at my side who was after my ewe-lamb. I 
liked his appearance, however, and I had given 
my promise, so I said: “ You may sit next to 
me ”’—with an emphasis on the “me”—‘ if you 
like.” 

At this his face became radiant, and mur- 
muring, “ Thanks, awfully!” he threw away 
his cigar and disappeared below, nearly colliding 
with my ward's sister, who at that moment 
came up on deck. 

I was about to explain to her that the responsi- 
bility she had conferred upon me-was more than 


“*T'm very sorry,’sir,’ he said. almost breathlessly, as 
he grasped the handle of the carriage door.’ 


I felt equal to undertaking, when the friends of 
the passengers were ordered ashore, and, with a 
profusion of thanks, she hurried up the gang- 
way and was soon lost to sight among the cases 
with which the quay was crowded. 

When I was dressed I called for Mary to take 
her in to dinner. I found 
her in a ‘‘swagger”’ frock, 
looking the daintiest little 
picture of early woman- 
hood I had seen for some 
time, and it was with 
pride in my newly- 
acquired guardianship 
that I escorted her to the 
dining - saloon and_ sat 
down by her side. Hardly 
had I done so when the 
gentleman—who had 
evidently been lying in 
ambush—slipped into the 
seat on my left, remind- 
ing me, as he did so, of 
the promise I had given 
him. 

At breakfast next 
morning he sat next to 
Mary, and after breakfast 
I missed her altogether, 
so I felt in duty bound 
to go in search of her. 
In a_ secluded corner, 
sheltered from the wind, 
I found her, covered with 
tugs. She was eating chocolates, with the 
young gentleman in attendance, supplying her 
with everything she wanted and did not want. 
If I am trespassing on a field, and see the 
wrathful owner coming after me, I have always 
found it better to go and speak to him first. 
My ward evidently knew this trick, for, before 
I could speak, she said :— 

“Tam all right, guardy, dear, thank you!” 

After this incident my guardianship, for a 
time, became a mere sinecure, and | had leisure 
to study the other passengers. I found our 
steamer was a cattle-boat, though in every way 
a wonderfully comfortable craft to travel by. 
When I learned that the owners had to pay five 
pounds for every cow killed on board, I inquired 
of the captain what they paid when they killed 
an entertainer. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, and went away smiling. 
I felt agerieved ; if I had been a cow my wife 
would have received five pounds towards my 
funeral expenses in the event of my death, or 
for her mourning clothes if I had been buried at 
sea, which comes cheaper ; but to be a cow is 
an accident of birth, and we cannot all be cows. 
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As soon as the passengers got their sea-legs 
I gave an entertainment on behalf of the 
Seamen's Orphanage, which had the effect of 
making everybody friendly. Then I got up 
concerts in which many of the passengers took 
part, including my ward, who, with her ’cello- 
playing, won the hearts and ears of everybody. 
“ Being your ward she would play well,” was the 
remark made to me more than once by those who 
thought they had discovered inherited talent. 

During the voyage Mary spent most of her time 
with my first male acquaintance. She kissed me 
good night in an impressive and dutiful way, as 
though resigned to the way destiny was shaping 
her ends, and he, after she had retired, stood me 

“night-cap ”—as a sort of reward, as it seemed 
to me, for my policy of non-intervention. This 
went on till one evening I considered it my duty 
to speak to him about his “ intentions.” 

“T have been wishing to speak to you about 
Mary and myself,” he replied, nervously. “I 
have an excellent 
appointment in 
Chicago as a bank 
manager, a furnished 
flat a few miles out, 
and my _ employers 
think that I ought 
to marry. You see, 
sir, we are practically 
engaged, and all we 
want is your consent.” 

Assuming the at- 
titude of the “heavy 
father” I had played 
in farce, I promised 
to speak to my ward 
next morning, and 


wished the young 
lover good _ night. 
Mary looked very 


pretty as I entered 
her cabin after break- 
fast the following 
morning, a certain 
affectation of guilt 
rather suiting her. 

“Charlie has 
spoken to you, 
guardy,” she said, 
“‘and you give your 
consent ? ”” 

“Not so fast, little 
one,” I replied, as 
I bethought me of Shakespeare’s lines, ‘‘ This 
swift business must I uneasy make, less too 
light winning make the prize seem light.” 

“ But we love each other, guardy,” she added, 
seeing that I was silent. 


“She was eating chocolates, with the young gentleman in 
attendance, supplying her with everything she wanted and 
did not want.” 


“Let me see,” I replied, calmly, “ 
have you loved each other ? 
iter? 

“T knew you would be cruel and say that,” 
was the retort, and a little handkerchief was 
drawn from a bag and slowly raised to her eyes 
as her head fell on my shoulder, and she wept. 
This was a far more effective method of getting 
what she wanted than by smashing the deadlight 
of the porthole window, though there are ladies 
who would not agree with me. 

After comforting her as best I could, and point- 
ing out the seriousness of the step she was taking. 
I agreed to sanction the engagement till they 
reached New York. Here the young lover looked 
after the luggage and other things while I was 
being interviewed by enterprising journalists. 
He went to one hotel and Mary and I to another. 
After an exchange of cables, all matters ‘being 
satisfactorily settled, the young people were 
married at the Actors’ Church in New York, 
and when I_ had 
seen them off to 
Chicago my responsi- 
bilities as a guardian 
came to an end. 

I now felt free to 
see my friends, but I 
was in a hole, for my 
new toupee had not 
arrived, and_ the 
voyage had given the 
one I wore its coup de 
grace. 1 knew my 
new wig would be a 
work of art, with 
natural lines of iron 
grey blending with 
my own hair, and | 
determined I would 
not be seen till I had 
it, so I therefore 
decided, while await- 
ing its arrival, to visit 
the old haunts I had 
known thirty years 
previously. 

I arranged to have 
my letters addressed 
to me at the Lambs, 
New York’s most 
Bohemian club, of 
which I was a 
member. I explained 
to the secretary about my lost hair, and the reason 
why I did not wish to make use of the club rooms 
at present. He seemed amused, but promised 
secrecy. 

The day after I arrived interviews appeared 


how long 
Nine days, isn’t 
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“** I knew you would be croc! and say that,’ was the retort.” 


in the papers, one being headed, “ Robert 
Ganthony Is Here,” followed by a long account 
of why I had come, what I was going to do, and 
much more, which was as new to me as it was 
tothe public. As the lost hair had not turned up, 
this alarmingly public announcement of my 
presence in New York was very embarrassing, 
for invitations began to come in to the club— 
my association with the Lambs having been 
mentioned—while those sent to the paper were 
forwarded. I determined to hold the replies 
back until my wig arrived, but this silence only 
resulted in further newspaper comments, and 
you can imagine my surprise on picking up my 
paper one morning to discover this heading. 
“* Mysterious Disappearance of an English Enter- 
tainer.” The paragraph went on to relate how. 
since I had landed, I had not been seen by any 
of my friends, and it stated that my “ unaccount- 
able disappearance” was causing great uneasiness, 
and fears were being entertained as to my safety. 

Putting on my hat, I strolled round to the 
Lambs, and among my letters found an official- 
looking document which, in an indirect way, 
accused me of trying to pass human hair through 
the post with the intention of defrauding the 
United States revenue by avoiding the duty. 
To seek the Custom-house and set myself right 


with the American Government was clearly the 
first thing to do. The Custom-house, I remem- 
bered, was in Wall Street, and to Wall Street 
I repaired, but found that the Custom-house 
here was for respectable people, while the one for 
would-he defrauders of the revenue like myself 
was in a dirtier part of the city, with a terribly 
prison-like appearance. 

Entering, I mentioned my business, and was 
handed over to a fierce-looking official in uniform, 
who, after looking at me earnestly, conducted me 
to a room on one of the upper floors, where he 
unceremoniously left me. After a time a voice 
from behind the baize curtain that hung over 
the door shouted, “Come in!” and pushing 
aside the curtain I entered. 

My judge, as I felt he was, was evidently 
preparing to go, for he was leisurely polishing 
his boots with a long-handled brush, and trying 
to chew and smoke a cigar at the same time. 
He eyed me curiously, and then, smiling plea- 
santly, said :— 

“ So you are the missing link ? ” and, receiving 
no immediate response, said, “ Read that.” He 
tapped the paper on his desk with the brush he 
had in his hand. It was the evening paper’s 


version of the lost entertainer. 


per one morning 


“Imagine my surprise on picking u 
ppearance of an 


to discover this heading, * Mysterio 
English Entertainer. 
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“Skeered at being caught trying to pass 
human hair through the Customs ? ” he suggested, 
tossing the brush into the box, and leisurely 
relighting his cigar. 

“That human hair, as you call it, is my 
toupee,” I answered, ‘‘ and is at the bottom of 
all this trouble. The one I ordered from the 
wig-maker before I left England was accidentally 
burnt as the man was putting the finishing 
touches to it, and he promised to send me 
another. Knowing 
this new one was 
coming, I did not 
show myself in this 
old one,” and I indi- 
cated the one I was 
wearing. 

“Quite so,” he 
acquiesced. “You 
want constancy in 
hair, not variety.” 
Then noticing it was 
quite unused, he 
added, “‘ But how do 
I know that you will 
not sell this one if I let 
you have it?” 

In answer I re- 
moved the one I was 
wearing, and, asking 
his permission to use 
his comb and glass, 
put on the new one. 

“Now,” I said, “I 
will give you the old 
one as a hostage, and 
you will know that as 
this is the only one I 
have, I shall not part 
with it.” 

“Stranger, shake!” he said, and offered me 
his hand. I had “ passed the Customs,” and I 
lost: no time now in allaying public anxiety 
about my safety by calling upon my friends. 

It had been arranged before I left England 
that a certain syndicate would send me out 
funds to enable me to arrange a tour to Lake 
Superior, where another syndicate was to take 
me over and send me along to the Pacific. But 
the syndicate sent no money, and did not even 
answer my letters, which placed me in a very 
awkward position. I had been entertaining 
friends and enjoying myself generally, and as 
New York is not the cheapest place on earth in 
which to live I soon found myself running short 
of cash. Fortunately, I managed to secure some 
private engagements, which just kept me afloat. 

Christmas came and went, and still there was 
no word from the syndicate. 


“He eyed me curiously, and said: “So you are the missing link P’” 


It was just after the holidays that I received 
an invitation to a fancy-dress ball, and, deter- 
mining to drown my sorrows in the dance, I 
accepted it. From a business point of view it 
was the best thing I could have done. It was 
whilst returning from the ball that I fell into 
conversation with a Mr. Somers, an actor, who 
informed me that he was leaving for Bermuda 
the following morning to make arrangements 
to start a repertoire company at the new opera 
house which had just 
been built at Hamil- 
ton. The upshot of 
our conversation was 
that I arranged 
to follow him with a 
company on the next 
boat. I engaged two 
ladies, a pianist, and 
an actress, and by 
the time I had done 
this, arranged and 
rehearsed our pro- 
gramme, and got 
everything I wanted, 
it was time to em- 
bark. The journey 
was pleasant enough, 
but imagine our dis- 
appointment when Mr. 
Somers met us at the 
wharf and informed 
us that the people 
had declared that they 
would not patronize a 
theatre built by - 
negroes. The latter 
constitute the labour- 
ing classes of the 
island, and a number 
of them—painters, carpenters, stonemasons, and 
so on—had clubbed together, bought a site, and, 
each working upon it according to his trade, had 
erected a very handsome theatre from the plans 
of an English architect. It was built of white 
coral rock, and looked very imposing in the 
bright sunshine with its backing of tropical 
foliage. 

We talked the matter over for some time, but 
as our talk did not get us any “ forrarder,” I 
ordered a buggy from the hotel and drove over to 
Government House to see his Excellency the 
Governor. Though naturally worried at what 
appeared to be the ruin of our enterprise, I 
enjoyed the beauty of the scenery, which was 
all very new to me. Bananas grew by the road- 
side, and large trees overshadowed the path, 
which was lined with gigantic flowers whose per- 
fume filled the air. Fuchsias and geraniums 
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like small trees were all in flower, though it was 
a week or so past Christmas. Nearing Govern- 
ment House the effect of the flowering creepers 
which hung from the cliffs surpassed everything 
I have ever seen, for the slopes looked as if they 
were on fire, the intense colours resembling 
flames. 

Arriving at my destination, I was promptly 
shown into the presence of the Governor, 
Lieutenant-General Woodhouse, who quickly 
made me welcome with the remark: ‘ Well, 
Mr. Ganthony, and what can I do for you?” I 
quickly explained our predicament, and how the 
white people had declared that they would not 
go to a theatre built by negroes. 

“The deuce they won’t!” ejaculated: the 
Governor, as he rang a bell and ordered some 
wine and cigars. “ We'll make it a staff night. 
then; you shall have the military band, my 
patronage, of course, and Mrs. Woodhouse will 
be there too.” Raising his glass, he concluded 
by bidding me “‘ Welcome to Bermuda.” 

When I returned to Somers and told him the 
good news he was naturally delighted. Without 
delay new bills were got out, paragraphs sent to 
the papers, and in a short time the tickets began 
to sell like hot cakes. The entertainment went 
off splendidly, and at the conclusion his Excel- 
lency sent for me. I hurried round to the front 
of the house, and it seemed very strange on 
leaving the stage door to see the moon setting 
behind palms and having to push one’s way past 
giant ferns and banana trees. The negroes, in 
their well-fitting evening dress suits, black ties, 
and white gloves, had shown the audience to 
their seats without a hitch, and great credit is 
due to their enterprise and initiative in erecting 
such a splendid theatre. 

Mr. Somers returned by the next steamer, but, 
after consulting with the ladies, I determined to 
stay another week and give some more shows, 
and before I left I gave an entertainment to the 
garrison at the invitation of the Governor. 

Bermuda interested me as being the vexed 
Bermoothes of Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest,” and it 
is wonderful how accurately he has described the 
island from the accounts he received from the 
sailors who discovered it. I was soon to learn, 
too, that the storms Shakespeare mentions come 
on very suddenly and fairly frequently at certain 
seasons of the year. I was out walking with the 
ladies, and we were all expressing our admira- 
tion of the scenery when a cloud suddenly 
appeared overhead. We sought shelter under 
the trees—not oaks, elms, or chestnuts, like those 
we have in England—but trees with big leaves. 
I expatiated on the providential arrangement of 
Nature in providing mackintosh leaves with cane 
stems to protect travellers from a torrential 


downpour, and the ladies each selected a leaf to 
shelter under, I another. ‘Then the storm burst. 

Down came the rain, the big drops making as 
much noise as a South African hailstorm does on 
the tin roof of an up-country entertainment hall, 
and I waited to see it pour off the pointed end 
of my leaf on to the ground, which it did like a 
waterfall. At the same time, however, the 
cataract from the leaf behind, the point of which 
was resting on my collar, wetted me through 
inside and damped all my enthusiasm for um- 
brageous tropical shelter. Being wet from neck 
to feet inside, I completed the drenching by 
leaving my delusive shelter and deciding to walk 
home. The ladies had had a similar experience, 
and were soaked to the skin. On the way we 
met the Governor on horseback, protected by a 
large military waterproof. He laughed at our 
plight, which was not to be wondered at, for a 
more completely drenched trio was never seen 
as we sprinted along the deserted road. To cope 
with these downpours, the gutters in some parts 
of the island are made several feet deep and very 
wide. Returning after dark from an evening 
stroll, we all three disappeared into one as we 
were crossing the road to the sidewalk. 

Altogether we had a capital time in Bermuda, 
and returned to New York with the first crop of 
spring onions and early potatoes. It was snowing 
hard when we disembarked at the pier—anything 
but an agreeable change from the genial climate 
we had just left. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I now received a 
communication from the syndicate, saying that 
they had raised the money and were prepared to 
carry out the proposed tour. But I had already 
sent them a cable that the deal was off, as, having 
made money in Bermuda, and the terms of the 
contract having been broken, I decided to have 
nothing more to do with them. Forthwith I had 
a visit from their representative, an excitable 
Frenchman, who had come to New York specially 
to see me. He was furious at my decision. 

“We go to law,” he shouted. 

“‘T go to Manitoba,” I replied; and a week 
or so later I left New York for Canada, which 
tour was to provide us with some exciting 
surprises. 

Having received an offer from a lady to give 
an entertainment in Montreal on behalf of an 
influential charitable institution, I sent the party 
on in advance to Toronto, and somewhat foolishly 
handed nearly all the available cash I had to 
my manager. When I arrived at Montreal a 
fierce snow-storm was raging, so without delay 
I sought the nearest hotel. This I had to leave 
next morning, as I found that rooms had been 
engaged for me at the Windsor Hotel in a different 
part of the city. When I settled my bill I 
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discovered to my surprise that I had only a few 
cents left, but concluded I could live at the hotel 
until I received my fee, a matter of fifty guineas, 
when I should be all right. Great was my 
mortification to find that the restaurant of the 
new hotel was under 
another management, 
which meant cash 
payments. I was very 
hungry, and, not 
knowing what to do, 
took a bath. This, 
though refreshing, 
only aggravated my 
complaint. Putting 
on my coat and hat, 
I left my princely 
apartments and 
strolled out into the 
street to see what 
kind of substitute for 
lunch could be ob- 
tained for a‘‘ quarter” 
—twenty-five cents. 

Having finished my 
plate of porridge and 
cup of coffee at an 
obscure eating-house, 
I returned to the 
hotel and found an 
exciting telephone 
ringing for all it was 
worth. It was a hustling Press announcing its 
intention to visit me as soon as I had lunched. 
As I had had all the lunch I was likely to get 
for some time, I bade them all come, and sat 
down and drafted out several imaginary inter- 
views, which I had hardly completed when my 
first interviewer arrived. He rejected my ready- 
made interviews and catechized me on his own, 
sol kept the manuscripts for the other Pressmen, 
who would probably be less strenuous and not 
inclined to do unnecessary work. 

During the interview something happened 
which completely changed the financial outlook. 
My interviewer asked permission to use the 
telephone, and, having done so, placed ten cents 
at the side of the instrument, as is the custom. 
Ten cents, when you have no money at all, 
seems a fortune; in this instance, it meant a 
cup of coffee or a small plate of porridge. Unfor- 
tunately, he left without using the ‘phone again. 

The next Pressman had no need to com- 
municate with anyone over the ‘phone, neither 
did the two that followed. 1 was feeling a bit 
discouraged and hungry, for the cold, dry air 
of Canada is a wonderful appetizer, when another 
representative of the Press burst into the room. 


“"* We go to lew.’ he shouted.” 


His behaviour was satisfactory, for he had hardly 
entered before he attached himself to the ‘phone. 
I had left the dime near the instrument as a 
decoy, and I\was glad I did so, for it acted as a 
reminder. My visitor dived into his pocket and, 
securing the needed 
coin, placed it by the 
side of the one I had 
recently acquired. 
Later, on my remark- 
ing that the instru- 
ment wasat hisservice 
if he desired to 
make further use of 
it. he ejaculated, 
“Sure,” and left me 
the richer by twenty 
cents. 

I was collecting my 
unexpected fortune, 
made doubly precious. 
by renewed hunger, 
when the telephone 
bell started to ring. 
It was from a friend, 
. Captain F ——, who 
wanted to know if I 
would lunch with him. 
To a starving man 
the question seemed 
absurd, and I quickly 
answered “ Yes.”” 

Before doing so I met the ladies of the com- 
mittee, and the business-like way in which they 
had arranged everything and got through the 
preliminaries amazed me. Snow and ice made 
no difference to the keeping of their appoint- 
ments. They saw that they got the Press 
notices they wanted and the bills placed to the 
best advantage. Some of my stage curtains 
had got torn, and when they discovered this 
they were soon busy with their needles. 

The ladies invited me to tea, so my precious 
telephone money remained intact. I could 
easily have had what money I wanted ; but the 
situation interested me, and I determined to 
fight it out on its merits, rather than adopt the 
more prosaic method which led to comfort. 
Between an occasional meal of porridge and 
coffee in an obscure restaurant and swell 
dinners to which I was invited 1 managed till 
the night of the entertainment, when I re- 
ceived my cheque. Despite the fact that the 
snow was several feet deep in the streets, we 
had a full house and everything passed off 
satisfactorily. That same evening J took train 
for Toronto to join the party I had sent on in 
advance from New York. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, the exhibit of the Bell 
System consisted of two telephones 
capable of talking from one part of 
the room to another. 

Faint as the transmission of speech 
then was, it became at once the 
marvel of all the world, causing 
scientists, as well as laymen, to ex- 
claim with wonder. 

Starting with only these feeble in- 
struments, the Bell Company, by 
persistent study, incessant experimen- 
tation and the expenditure of immense 
sums of money, has created a new art, 
inventing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines, cables, 
switchboards and every other piece of 
apparatus and plant required for the 
transmission of speech. 
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New Art 


As the culmination of all this, the 
Bell exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition marks the completion of 
a Trans-continental Telephone line 
three thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 

acific and carrying the human voice 
instantly and distinctly between New 
York and San Francisco. 

This telephone line is part of the 
Bell System of twenty-one million 
miles of wire connecting nine million 
telephone stations located everywhere 
throughout the United States. 

Composing this System, are the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and Associated Companies, 
and connecting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the na- 
tions of the earth. 
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A “ Knife-Edged " Locomotive—Inflated Whales—The Longest Wait on Record. 


HE locomotive in the ac- 
companying photograph, 
with its smoke -stack, cab, 
boiler, and all other parts 
that meet the air tapered off 
to a knife-edge, is not, as 
might be expected, intended for record- 
breaking performances, although the idea 
of the unusual lines is to decrease atmo- 
spheric resistance. It is one of a dozen of 
a new type of locomotive that is being 
tried out by one of the great French 
railways of Algeria for use on the recently- 
opened desert sections of its line beyond 
the Atlas Mountains. It has been found 
that the farther railways are pushed into 
the Sahara the greater is the difficulty 
experienced with sand storms, on some 
sections of the line these being strong 
enough to bring the traihs to a standstill. 
The trouble, in fact, is twofold, scarcely 
less difficulty being experienced in keeping 
the rails from being covered with sand 
than from the force of the wind itself, The 
planting of broad strips to the windward 
of the track with a dense- growing cane 
promises to minimize the trouble from 
drifts, and the new “ knife-edged ” loco 
motives, which are also of great power, 
are expected to be able to cut their way 
through the severest storms. An interesting 
feature of their construction is the fact 
that all of the wheels are built as “ open” 
as possible, in order to give less of a 
surface for the sharp-blown sand to play 
upon, and this expedient is also to be tried 
with the wheels of the cars. The ordinary 
solid car wheel, under the incessant sand 
blasts of the Sahara, have been fo nd to 
wear down ina single year to a point where 
they were unsafe to yse. 


ing musicians of Quiberon, France—The man on the right is playing 


a French bagpipe. 
Photo. by Janet M, Cummings. 
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Ask your friends to guess what these remarkable objects are—The picture was taken at a whaling station 


The second photograph shows two quaint old wandering 
musicians at Quiberon, France. Barrels, by the way, 
seem to be favourite perches for wayside musicians, 
for in many places in France one can see them elevated 
above their audiences in this way. The man on the left 
has a little reed instrument something like a flute, both in 
looks andin sound. At the right isa “ French bagpipe "— 
something of an anomaly—but an instrument frequently 
used in France. The music produced by the couple is not 
exactly brilliant, but it thoroughly satisfies their simple 
audiences. 

The remarkable photograph shown above was taken 


A native post-office in Kashmir—Observe the letter-box hanging on the post, 


by Mr. P. Stammwitz at the South Georgia whale fisheries, 
which he has recently been investigating on behalf of the 
Colonial Office. The picture shows inflated whales floating 
in the cove, the enormous balloon- like structure in the 
centre being a whale’s tongue. The island of South 
Georgia is a Rritish possession, but the whale fisheries — 
which are said to return as much as seven million 
pounds a year—are worked almost entirely by Scandi- 
navians, who earn large sums of money during the 
fishing season. When the whales are harpooned they are 
inflated with air to make the carcasses buoyant, and are 
then towed by the whalers to the stations for cutting up. 

The accompanying 
photograph is an 
illustration of a 
typical native post- 
office in Kashmir. 
The letter-box, which 
will be seen hanging 
on the post of the 
staircase, is made of 
tin. Native women 
and children are in 
the habit of con- 
gregating on the steps 
and around the build- 
ing to talk gossip. 
The ordinary post- 
office business is 
transacted in the 
room which is above, 
but all letters which 
are stamped are 
placed in the box 
and collected by the 
postman. as in 
England. The “next 
post” is marked up 
underneath the open- 
ing of the tin letter- 
box. The whole 
thing is very primi- 
tive, but as a rule 
letters do reach their 
destination if the 
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ODDS AND ENDs. 


and shows inflated whales floating in the cove—The great balloon in the centre is a whale’s tongue. 


word “ stamped ” is written on the envelope before posting. 
Native postmen and “ runners" have a habit of stealing 
the stamps from the envelopes, hence this precaution, 
which is recognized by the postal authorities. This 
particular building is the post-office of Srinagar — 
pronounced Syrinugar. 

The Hangchow tidal “ bore," a roaring wave of water 
from f fteen to twenty-five feet high, is the most remark- 
able phenomenon of its kind in the world, and is of especial 
interest just now because of the fact that an American 
engineer of Shanghai has come forward with what is 
believed to be a perfectly practicable plan for harnessing 


and transforming into electrical energy a portion of the 
hundreds of thousands of horse-power that run annually 
to waste at this point. Preliminary work on this project 
—the first one of its kind ever attempted—is now under 
way, an ingenious series of latitudinal and longitudinal dams 
on a broad tidal creek being in course of construction. 
The energy developed will be used in furnishing light and 
power for Hangchow, which, with its half-million popula- 
tion and varied industries, should have great possibilities 
as a market. The success of the tentative project now 
under way will be followed by the construction of plants 
capable of generating many thcusand horse-power. The 


The wonderful tidal “bore” of the Hangchow. River, in| China) 
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Therefore, the whole world is our field; and 
wherever pain exists, there the pain-relieving Anti- 
Kamnia tablets should be. 

The name itself suggests what Anti-Kamnia Tab- 
lets are and what the remedial characteristics are: 
Anti (Greek, A»r’,) opposed to; Kamnia (Greek, Kapvoc) 
pain—ergo, a remedy to relieve pain and suffering. 
For headaches and neuralgias of all descriptions ; 
the nervous disturbance from excessive brain work ; 
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pains of sciatica. 

As an Anti-Rheumatic—In acute or chronic rheumatism and gout, fever and pleurodynia. 

They are particularly serviceable in relieving the persistent headache which accompanies nervousness. 
In the various neuralgias they are of peculiar service. Only the vivid picture of a crisis in nervous dis- 
orders or the agony of a true migraine, can impress the observer with the full value of this excellent Pain- 
Reliever. 
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Ask for A-K Tablets. 
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their priority right to file on 
(claim) certain valuable tracts of 
land, camped beside the land office 
eight months in advance of the 
time appointed for filing! The 
land was eight quarter -sections 
situated round the town of 
Dunvegan, the vicinity of which 
has recently been the scene of 
active settlement. The land had 
formerly been an Indian reserve, 
and in order to secure it the men 
camped in the autumn of 1913 
and lived through the fierce cold 
of a sub-Arctic region in flimsy 
coverings of blankets and canvas, 
seen in the second photograph. 
By day they sat in line in front 
of the land office door, as the first 
picture shows. At night two men 
kept guard, in pee a shifts, 
while the rest slept. Karly last 
fall they were rewarded for their 


The longest “wait” on record—The eight men to the right of the doorway waited eight months 
to file their claim to certain lands. 


remarkable resemblance of the 
“bore” to awrithing dragon is 
responsible for the tact that it 
is an object of worship by the 
Chinese, whogatherin hundreds of 
thousands at the equinoctial full 
moons, in September and March, 
to do honour to the great wave. 
At the land office of the town 
of Grouard, Alberta, a town in 
Northern Canada some three 
hundred miles from a working 
railway, there ended recently 
what is probably the longest 
unbroken “ wait” on record. 
Eight men, in order to establish 


During their eight-months’ vigil the “waiters” lived in the 
primitive litte encampment here shown, whi erected 


outside the land-office. 


long wait and were able to claim the land. An 
amusing feature of their patient vigil was the 
collection of reading matter the men gathered. 
One day, moreover, on the assurance of the 
town’s constable that their places would be 
protected, the men took a day off and played 
a game of baseball with the town team. 
The land they obtained is worth anything 
from ten to forty thousand dollars per 
quarter-section, according to the nearness 
of the plots to the growing settlement. - 
The famous floating gardens of the Dal 
Lake, in the Vale of Kashmir, are formed by 
placing light layers of dead reeds upon beds 
of growing water plants and allowing the two 
to form asolid mat. Upon this earth is placed, 
and in the latter vegetables are planted. At the 
end of a year or so the garden “ flocr” is suffi- 
ciently solid to allow a man to walk upon it, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. Not infre- 
quently a man, after buying a patch of garden, will 
detach any roots that may anchor it to the bottom and 
punt or tow it off to some more convenient or favourable 
location. Vegetables from these floating gardens com- 
One of the queer “floating gardens” of Kashmir. mand a ready sale among the white residents of Kashmir. 
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With the Dynamite Squad. 


By H. K. HOLACAN, Jun. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIELD, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A vivid account of a young American's adventures in the fighting that has been going on for so long 


a time among the warring factions in Mexico. 


“The narrative is true,” writes the Author. “I 


met Cassidy when he reached El Paso, and got the story at first-hand. I also knew Orozco.” 


JHROUGH the influence of a New 
York friend young Marshall Cassidy 
) secured a really good position with 
the Concheno Mining Company down 

= in Mexico. That is how he happened 
to be at the mines when the insurrection began 
in 1910. 

Concheno, the mining camp, is located in 
a very out-of-the-way place, so at first the 
people there heard but little of che revolution, 
and those who professed to know said it would 
amount to nothing at all. Their optimistic views, 
however, were soon upset by the alarming 
reports the ore-train crew brought back after 
one of their trips, and there was much appre- 
hension among the mine operatives, who were 
getting their pay with too much regularity to 


have the least desire for war. 
Vol. xxxiv.—82, 


The next morning operations were resumed 
as usual, and the train, after placing the empty 
cars at the points needed, left with its load 
according to the regular schedule. Half an hour 
later it was heard returning. Knowing that 
something was wrong, Donaldson, the American 
superintendent, called to Cassidy, and they went 
to the depot to meet it. As it came in sight 
around the curve, running backwards, as Donald- 
son had feared it would be, the two men saw 
that it was loaded up with insurrectos, who 
appeared very grotesque with their solemn faces 
framed by the ridiculous big cheap sombreros 
the natives of Mexico wear. They were all 
armed, literally to the teeth, and were most 
decidedly unwelcome visitors. Knowing the 
temperament of the peon class, however, from 
long residence among them, and being some- 
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what of a diplomatist, Donaldson greeted the 
leader with effusive cordiality, and proceeding 
with him to his office spent exactly five minutes 
in finding out that his purpose in coming to the 
Concheno mines was to get as many recruits as 
he could find among the five hundred Mexicans 
employed there. 

The two days of royal entertainment that 
Donaldson proceeded to bestow upon his guest 
were for the purpose of trying to dissuade the 
insurrecto from his purpose. ‘The methods 
employed by the superintendent were alternate 
wining, dining, and offering of bribes, all of 
which availed nothing, for on the morning of 
the third day Donaldson sat in his office and 
gloomily watched the train, made up of all the 
cars in the town, pull out, carrying every able- 
bodied native the camp afforded — some of 
their own free will, and others conscripted, 
going to fight, as they expressed it, “ por tierra y 
Ithertad.” 

The stillness in Concheno after the works shut 
down and the men had gone was terrible; the 
suspense of waiting for something else to happen 
most trying. But the superintendent was used 
to such things. He had lived in that land of 
manana long enough to know that to do anything 
in Mexico one must always wait; but Cassidy, 
who had never lost a minute since he had come 
from Brooklyn three years before, now had a 
chance for the first time to see what sort of 
a place he had landed himself in, and the realiza- 
tion of it disgusted him. He stuck it out pretty 
well until Sunday. On the hundred and fifty-six 
Sundays previous to this one he had gone to the 
little hut which served for a post-office, after the 
train had come, and the muchacho at the little 
window, in reply to his query, “ Any letters for 
me ?” had handed hima fat, delicately-perfumed 
missive, always bearing the Brooklyn, N.Y., 
postmark, and addressed to him in a neat 
feminine hand. This Sunday he missed it. The 
office was closed, the train gone, and all the men 
gone also. Everything seemed dead, with him 
left to be chief mourner. He was worried, home- 
sick, and half-a-dozen other things which might 
have been fined down into a statement that he 
wanted to see her. Suddenly, like a flash of 


lightning, the idea popped into his mind, 
Why shouldn't he? 
He fairly ran back to the office. Donaldson 


knew that they were alone in the camp, so he 
ureeted him when he entered without looking 
up from the report he was writing. 

“Tm going back to Brooklyn,” the boy 
announced, seating himself. 

The older man looked at him as if what he 
had just heard was incredible. 


“Why, you don’t mean it! Surely you 


wouldn’t leave a fellow down here alone in 
this mess ?” 

“Naw. You're going with me.” 

“Me? Not I. It’s right here for me. This 
will all simmer down and be over in fifteen or 
twenty days, and then the old works will be 
running busier than ever. Don't you go either. 
Perhaps you're a little: bilious. Go to your 
room, and I'll fix you up a little calomel a 

Cassidy rose, protesting. 

“No, I'm all right,” he said. “ I’m certainly 
sick, but it isn't biliousness. It’s Concheno I 
am sick of, and I am going to start for Brooklyn, 
New York, to-morrow. I hope you will think it 
over and decide to go, too. I hate to leave you, 
old man, but I’ve simply got to go.” 

The rest of that day Cassidy spent in a vain 
search for some mode of transportation that 
would take him on his way. No one lived in 
the mountains near the camp, consequently 
there were no animals. The solitary hand-car 
the town boasted had only three wheels ; the 
fourth had got broken, and had been sent away 
for repairs. It was therefore a plain case of 
walking or stopping where ie was. So Cassidy 
set out to walk. 

While the peaks of the distant mountains were 
still silhouetted like the teeth of a giant saw 
against the ever-brightening horizon of the 
eastern sky, Cassidy was about ten miles nearer 
Brooklyn, which was still something like a couple 
of thousand miles away. Nevertheless, he plodded 
on with all the determination and confidence of 
a healthy young man, fully expecting to get 
there sooner or later. He felt a thousand per 
cent. better than he had done while hanging 
around the mine, awaiting developments, and 
gave evidence of this by whistling every tune 
that came to his mind. He had started anew on 
something from one of the popular operas, when 
he sensed danger behind him, and wheeled in 
an instant, drawing his six-shooter. 

“ Quien vive?” challenged a gruff voice. 

Knowing that he was covered, Cassidy 
promptly raised his hands, and was very much 
amazed to find himself looking into the face 
cf an American, who needed a shave badly, 
and who was standing on the front end of a 
hand-car that was being pumped along by five 
Mexicans. Cassidy flushed when he realized how 
easily he had been caught, and felt an insane 
desire to knock the muzzle of the stranger's 
gun aside and punch his nose. The new-comer, 
evidently thinking that his challenge had gone 
unanswered long enough, punched Cassidy with 
the muzzle of his rifle as he descended from the car 
and again put the question to him, “ Quien vive?” 

Knowing better than to cross him too far, 
Cassidy answered, “ Viva Bill Taft.” 
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The man lowered his gun, after taking Sale s 
weapon and sticking it in his belt. ; 

“All right, young fellow,” he said. “ You’re 
an Americano, eh? Bueno !” (This to the 
Mexicans.) ‘“ But now listen to me. Next time 
you are questioned by a man holding a gun on 
you, you answer pronto. Sabe ? 
The fellow might drill a hole in 
you first, and find out that Taft 
business later. Where you going?” 

“ Brooklyn.” 

“The deuce you are! D’you 
want to get there for breakfast ?” 

Both men laughed. 

“Tell me about yourself, kid,” 
pursued the stranger. “If you're 
on the square I’ll try to help you. 
Where’ve you been? Who are 
you? And what have you been 
doing?” 

Cassidy gave him the desired 
information, and after eating the 
meal one of the men had pre- 
pared while they were talking 
they all climbed on the car and 
started down the track at a much 
better gait than Cassidy had 
made when afoot. The boy seated 
himself on boarding the car upon 
a burlap bag that seemed to be 
filled with short round sticks of 
wood. They kept shifting about 
in the sack, so he spread _ his 
blanket over it to make a cushion. 

Coming to a rise, a village 
appeared in the panorama that 
unfolded before the flying car, 
and knowing that it might be in 
the hands of the enemy, the Ame- 
rican jumped down and went up 
the side of a hill to get a better 
view. From this vantage-ground 
he saw through his glasses a cloud 
of dust on the mesa beyond the 
village which gradually, as it drew nearer, took the 
form of horsemen. Looking again, the American 
saw that they were Rurales, the famous Mexican 
cavalrymen, and were making for the village. 
He motioned for the car to be taken back round 
a curve, so that they would be out of sight, 
and then, after satisfying himself that the horse- 
men were going to the village to eat and feed 
their mounts, rejoined his men. While he was 
gone Cassidy questioned the Mexicans and tried 
to learn who his new acquaintance was, and what 
errand they were bound on. He got little for 
his pains, however, save the everlasting “‘ Quien 
sabe?” (Who knows ?) 

When the American returned he explained 


Marshall Cassidy, whose adventures with 
rebel dynamiters in Mexico are here 
described. 


his plans in Spanish to the Mexicans, and then 
turned to Cassidy. 

“My name is Creighton,” he told him. “I’m 
wanted in the States for a job I did while living 
there, and that’s why I am here. When the 
war broke out I joined the insurrectos, ‘ for 
land and liberty,’ but mostly for 
land. We are out doing scout 
duty, and if those fellows down 
yonder in that village catch us, 
it is a wall and a firing squad 
for us all. These men here and 
myself are going to dash through 
the place on this car. You know 
about what our chances are. You 
are free to do whatever you wish. 
Do you want to stay behind, or 
go on with us?” 

“Thank you, Creighton,” an- 
swered Cassidy. “I believe I 
prefer to go on towards Brooklyn 
as far as this car will take me.” 

“All right. Get your gun 
ready. We are going to give 
them a volley as we go by. It’s 
down hill past the town, and for 
half a mile beyond.” 

Propelling the car to the top 
of the hill, they started down the 
grade, and were soon flying so 
fast that all the men turned the 
handles loose and, squatting on 
the floor, picked up their rifles. 
The Rurales heard the car as it 
entered the village, and rushed 
to the doors of the houses just in 
time to receive the three deadly 
volleys the little party were able 
to fire from their repeating rifles 
as they flew through the place. 
For a moment the soldiers stood 
there, dazed by the very audacity 
of the thing, and then the com- 
mander, rousing himself, ordered 
pursuit. The bugle notes reached Creighton’s 
ears above the noise of the flying car just as 
they were starting up the opposite grade. 

“There they come ! Hear that ? ” he cried. 

Cassidy nodded, and rising to his feet took 
hold of the pump-handles to help the men with 
the car, The grade was very steep, and it was 
all the united efforts of the men could do to 
propel the car forward at all. Finding it slower 
than walking, Creighton ordered them to get 
down and push it. As they started to do so 
a volley from the Mausers of the pursuers 
peppered about them. Seeing that they were 
now only a short distance ahead of the Rurales, 
who were mounted on rested horses, and were 
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gaining very rapidly, Creighton and Cassidy 
stationed themselves behind a boulder and kept 
the enemy at a distance while the Mexicans, 
who were now sheltered by a curve in the track, 
pushed the car over the incline. 

When the men notified them that they had 
reached the summit, the two Americans emptied 
the magazines of their rifles at the Rurales and, 
springing into the track, ran their hardest for 
the summit. The soldiers, seeing their oppor- 
‘tunity, fired quite a hundred shots at them before 
they could find shelter, but luckily neither of 
them was hit. 

Passing over the summit, a beautiful country 
stretched before them, and they made such good 
speed that before long the Ruvales gave up the 
chase. 

Getting into the lower lands, they approached 
a good-sized stream, which was spanned by a 
very long trestle. As soon as they crossed this 
trestle Creighton leaped to the ground and 
inspected it. It was built largely of steel, so 
he went back to the car and asked Cassidy to 
let him have the sack he was on. 

“What’s up now, Creighton? ” 

“ Fireworks. This piece is entitled, ‘ Destroy- 
ing a Bridge in Mexico.’ ” 

Opening the sack Cassidy had been sitting 
on, Creighton took a dozen or so sticks of 
dynamite therefrom. Cassidy's mouth opened 


wide, but he said notiing ; however, he did net 
use the sack for a seat afterwards. 

“Are you really going to blow her up?” 
queried the boy, having regained his composure. 

“ Sure thing.” 

“Why?” 

“ Orders.” 

“Tt's a shame.” 

“Can't help it. Give me that Hercules stuff. 
Thanks. Now you'd better bolt. We're ready 
for the big show.” 

‘The fuse was lighted, and the Americans ran 
down the slope. A few seconds later, with a 
detonation that shook the earth, the steel frames 
and timbers of the bridge were hurled high in the 
air, leaving the trestle in such shape that it would 
require weeks of labour by a large force before it 
could be put into shape again for train service. 

“No trains will bring Federal troops into 
Northern Mexico over this line for a while, will 
they, sonny?’ asked Creighton, as they viewed 
the ruin. 

“T guess not, but it does seem low down to 
do it.” 

“ Perhaps. Still, it isn’t half as bad as having 
a lot of greasers riding in de luxe style to shoot 
you, and that is just what is apt to happen. 
In fact, there is a train-load of them now some- 
wheres between here and Ciudad Juarez. Well, 
come on ; let’s go.” 


“With a detonation that shook the earth, the steel frames 
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Creighton’s map showed another village a 
short distance ahead, and sure enough they 
soon saw it. After reconnoitring, they decided 
that it sheltered no troops, and proceeded to 
it. From the natives they learnt that the 
troop train had stopped there for the night 
and gone on towards Juarez early the next 
morning. From what they 
could gather, it must have 
carried two regiments of in- 
fantry to reinforce the Juarez 
garrison. Thanking the people, 
all of whom seemed friendly 
to the insurrection, they went 
ahead very carefully. 

For several miles after leav- 
ing the village they saw no 
sign of life, neither friend nor 
foe. One or two small bridges 
were destroyed after crossing 
them, and late in the after- 
noon they were passing very 
cautiously into a long cut when 
a voice challenged them. 
Looking upwards, they saw 
that they were covered by half 
a hundred riflemen lying along 
the top of a bank. It was 
impossible to tell whether they 
were in the hands of friends or 
of the enemy, but very soon 


and timbers of the bridge were hurled high’ in the sir” 
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they were carried to the field headquarters for 
examination, and it was a tense moment for 
the prisoners, as they waited for an audience. 
They had tried several times to question their 
captors, but were roughly bade to keep quiet. 
Finally an orderly came forward, and Creighton 
was marched between two ragged soldados into 
the presence of the commanding officer. Ten 
minutes later he appeared again at the door. 
A big, heavily-built Mexican, evidently of the 
peon class, was with him. The Mexican had the 
air of a commander, and the soldiers all saluted 
when he appeared. Walking up to Cassidy, 
the Mexican held out his hand. 

“ This is General Pascual Orozco, Mr. Cassidy,” 
explained Creighton. “‘ He doesn’t speak English, 
but has just told me in Spanish how much he 
appreciates the service you have helped us to 
do for the insurrecto cause. We are now free 
men, and guests of honour.” 

After Orozco had solemnly shaken hands with 
the other members of the squad they were 
allowed their liberty. Cassidy and Creighton 
retired to quarters assigned them, and were 
soon making up for some of the lost sleep of the 
past few nights. 4 

Cassidy awoke to hear the call of a bugle 
and something in the distance that sounded like 
the popping of fire-crackers, with a heavier 
explosion at interyals. He could hear men 
moving about in all directions, and then a burst 
of cheering from the soldiers in camp. A bugle 
called again, and presently a long column of 
men started marching towards the distant noise. 
Jumping from his bunk, Cassidy picked up the 
rifle and belt of cartridges in the corner of the 


One of the bridges destroyed by the dynamite squad. 
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room and fell in at the rear 
of the column as it swept 
by. Word was passed back 
that the Federal troop 
train had been wrecked at 
Bauche, a few miles from 
Juarez, by exploding a 
mine under the track as 
the engine passed it. The 
insurrectos were now at- 
tacking the relief column, 
hoping to destroy it before 
it could reach the town. 
It-was quite late in the 
afternoon, and in another 
two hours would be dark. 


General Pascual Orozoo, the Mexican 


commander. 
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vigorous fire poured into them by the rebels, 
who were firing from behind any natural shelter 
they found convenient. Orozco, seeing the 
advantage of a flanking fire, detailed a squad 
of sharpshooters to entrench themselves across 
the railway lines and fire up the track. The 
first few volleys from these marksmen were 
very deadly, but night came on suddenly without 
either faction having gained any great advantage, 
and being sure that they had the Federals com- 
pletely at their mercy the tnsurrectos ceased 
firing for the night, intending to finish the job 
early the next morning before breakfast. Taking 
advantage of this respite, the shrewd little 
Federal general quietly marched his men on 
up the track, and was within two miles of Juarez 
before the insurrectos found it out. Chase 
was immediately given by the rebels, who soon 
overtook the soldiers, but in the running fight 
that occurred it was almost impossible to tell 
friend from foe. Cassidy got separated from 
Creighton, and after walking what seemed to 
him miles and miles, with a small detachment 
of rebels who were trying to effect a flanking 
move of some sort, found himself knee-deep in 
water. It was so dark that he could not see, 
but it dawned on him that the stream was the 
Rio Grande River, the frontier between Mexico 
and the States. 

Climbing back on to the bank, he went on up 
the river in the direction that he had heard the 
men go, and became lost. In the far distance 
he could see the lights of El Paso, Texas, 
twinkling, and wished he was there, safe in his 
own country; but he wanted to see and thank 
Creighton once more before he left, so he con- 
tinued walking in the direction that he thought 
the rebels had taken. He had gone but a short 
distance when a hig man stepped out from the 


shadows and, levelling a bayonet at his breast, 
commanded him to halt. 

This time it was a plain English challenge, 
and before the giant in the khaki uniform—an 
American soldier—had time to put a single 
question Cassidy began to hope he was captured. 

“Who are you?” demanded the soldier. 

Cassidy told him. 

“ All right. Get in front here. The captain 
wants to see you.” 

Without another word, but with his heart 
beating quicker with joy, Cassidy was marched 
to the commander’s tent. 

“ Well, what have you this time ? ” growled the 
officer, who wasn’t in any too good a temper at 
having been awakened. 

“ Prisoner, sir,” answered the _ soldier. 
‘Walked right across the line into my arms. 
Carries rifle and ammunition. Think he is one 
of the American insurrectos, sir.” 

There was something strangely familiar about 
the officer tothe prisoner, and as he turned to ques- 
tion Cassidy their eyes met in mutual recognition. 

““Why, it’s Marshall Cassidy!” cried the officer. 

“Captain Wrightsman!” echoed the boy. 
“T thought you were in the Philippines.” 

“ This is a friend of mine,” the captain informed 
the private, and the latter saluted and withdrew. 

“Now, Cassidy, tell me what in thunder you 
are up to, prowling around down here, equipped 
like a warrior.” ‘ 

The light burned very late in the captain’s 
tent that night, but there was no Cassidy entered 
on the prison docket the next morning. Instead, 
an officer in civilian clothes, accompanied by a 
very much tanned young man, ate breakfast in 
the most comfortable hotel of which El Paso could 
boast. Cassidy’s career as an amateur insurrecto 
was over. 


At Bauche the sharpshooters entrenched themselves across the railway (rack. 
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TEED WaRwick_REYNOLDS. 
A description of a hunting trip in the African wilderness that will fill all sportsmen's hearts with 


envy. What with lions, wild boar, leopards, buck, crocodiles, and deadly snakes the Author had 
a truly eventful time. 


@ STARTED from Johannesburg on 
} July 6th last and arrived under the 
beautiful Zoutspansberg Mountains 
j on the evening of the eighth. From 
here I set off at break of day on the 
following morning on my inland journey with a 
light wagon and four mules, accompanied only 
by my old gun-bearer, John, a native of the 
Mavenda tribe, and a young native lad called 
Piccanin, whose duties were to herd the mules 
and remain in camp while I went out shooting. 


I had also my gun-dogs (pointers) Turk and 
Trap. 

The weather being cool, we travelled on till 
I p.m., when I gave the order to camp, and was 
very soon engaged with a delicious dinner of 
roast guinea-fowl and potatoes, after which I 
took a walk with my gun and dogs, returning to 
camp at 4 p.m. with a bag of twenty-two brace 
of birds, made up of partridge, pheasant, and 
guinea-fowl. We. moved on immediately and 
travelled until 11 p.m., when camp was formed. 


Natives of the Zoutspansberé, through which the Author passed on his way to the game regions. 
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On the right is Harmannes, the Author's tracker. 


After another good meal and a sleep we 
were again on the move at dawn, travelling 
on till noon, when I again went out for 
meat and returned at 3.30 p.m. with two 
small buck and nine brace of birds. 

As we should: soon be nearing the lion- 
country I here engaged another native to 
act as gun-bearer. His name was Harmannes, 
and he had been with me before. If it is 
possible for a human being to have the gift 
of scenting game Harmannes surely pos- 
sesses it. If your quarry gets away after 
you have brought it down, all that is neces- 
sary is to point out the spot to him ; sooner 
or later he will come back with the game. 

We were on our way again at 

The six o'clock, travelling until 
First Lion. midnight, and then, after a 
short sleep, were again on the 

move at 4 a.m. We had not gone more 
than five miles when suddenly we heard the 
roar of a lion. Directly the dread sound 
reached their ears, the mules went mad 
with terror and promptly resolved them- 
selves into a kicking, snorting tangle. After 
struggling for some time to get them right, we 
were on the point of moving on again when 
the lion gave another roar, and another battle 
with the mules ensued. We were at last obliged 
to proceed with one man in front and one in 
rear of the wagon, carrying lamps. At dawn I 
managed to bag the offender without incident, 
shooting him through the brain. We went 
through that day in peace, therefore, but this 
was not to last long, for we had not travelled 
more than an hour in the evening when we 
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found that we were being escorted by two 
more lions. I had seen them at dusk, and 
in taking them to be wild pigs made a 
common mistake of big-game hunters. The 
mules were now becoming quite unmanage- 
able, and finding the method of carrying 
lights before and behind far too slow I 
decided in future to travel by day and 
camp at night. This method, however, is 
entirely wrong, as the danger is ever so 
much less when travelling than when camp- 
ing, but as I kept watch myself at night, 
with good fires going, it worked satisfac- 


Mr. Webber and his two gun-bearers. 


We were on the move at dawn on the seven- 
teenth, and I speedily spotted a lion cutting 
across our front. I allowed him to cross the 
road in the hope of getting a better shot in a 
fairly open space which he seemed to be heading 
for. Having come into line with him I ordered 
a halt, and as soon as my two gun-bearers were 
prepared, I stalked him for a short distance. 
He seemed to be quite indifferent to our presence, 
but presently, without the slightest warning, he 
flew round on his haunches. walked toward me 
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“1 was obliged to fire on the instant, and only hit the beast in the body.” 


for about ten paces and then stood looking at us. 
I noticed that he was being shadowed by a pack 
of some thirty wild dogs, who evidently hoped 
to make a meal of anything the lion could not 
devour. My gun-bearers were continually 
pleading for me to shoot, but the lion kept well 
behind cover. After about ten minutes, however, 
he gave me a fairly clean half-front view. I 


aimed as well as I could at his heart, and the shot 
brought him down. He gave a groan, rolled 
over in the grass, and then crawled into a very 
heavy patch of cover perhaps a hundred yards 
square. After carefully inspecting the place I 
decided to walk into it. I am fully aware of the 
danger of going into cover after a wounded lion, 
but judged it safe from the manner in which he 
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seemed to be hit. We all walked through the 
jungle, moving to and fro for half an hour, 
and were just on the point of giving up the 
search when I fortunately spotted our quarry 
crouching and just about to spring at John, who 
was quite unaware of his presence. 

In order to avoid the catastrophe I was 
obliged to fire on the instant, and in so doing 
only hit the beast in the body, which, although 
it diverted the spring, made him more furious 
than ever. What was worse, he concealed him- 
self so successfully that I 
could only fire further 
shots haphazard, in the 
hope of the bullet finding 
its mark. The position 
was extremely dangerous, 
for at this point the 
jungle almost entirely en- 
circled us in the shape 
of a horseshoe, and it 
would be easy for the 
lion to creep round to 
my right front or my 
back and surprise me. I 
therefore ordered the two 
natives to guard their 
points of danger, with 
instructions to fire and 
simultaneously call on 
me, while I turned about 


to guard my own front. We kept this up for 
over an hour, after which we cautiously went 
into the jungle, only to find that the lion had 
moved off, leaving behind him a very weak 
blood-trail. This we followed with great diffi- 
culty and tracked him four and a half miles, 
always on the alert and expecting at every dense 
piece of cover to come upon him. However, on 
striking a big stony ridge we unfortunately lost 
his trail, and after a long search were reluctantly 
obliged to give it up. 


A duiker rem. 
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On our way back to the wagon I shot a 
duiker and a wild boar, also severely wounding 
another at a range of four hundred yards. I 
put the faithful Harmannes on the trail, packed 
the pig over the shoulders of John, and swung 
the duiker over my own back. After a long 
tramp I was pleased to find that I had struck the 
road within two hundred yards of the wagon. 

I was in the act of dropping the duiker when 
I was astonished to get a glimpse of a lion stalking 
the wagon. On sighting me he bounded into cover. 
The fact that the wind was giving him my scent 
and that he seemed awkward in his movements 
made me suspicious. I immediately examined 
the spot he had left, and to my amazement came 
upon a pool of blood, Being at a loss for an 
explanation, I went back on his tracks, or 
“ spoor,” and discovered that he was the lion 
that had received my first shot in the morning, 
the one from which I had saved my gun-bearer 


A blue duiker doe with horns, 
@ very unusual occurrence. 


John being a second 
lion ! 

I determined to bag 
Leo Number One, 
and while using 
every means possible 
to get him into the 
open, I heard John 
labouring through the 
bush with the pig, 
coming along in line 
with the direction 
taken by the lion. I 
immediately warned 
him, whereupon he 
dropped the pig and 
scrambled up a tree, 
and I had only gone 
another three or four 
yards when he called 


The natives live hidden away in banana groves like that here seen. 


out that the lion was crouching along close to my 
right, and breaking through the cover ready to 
spring. I dropped on to my knee and waited 
with every nerve strained for the charge. My 
magazine was full and my rifle ready, but I ran 
my hand over my belt to make sure that’ my 
hunting-knife was handy in case my weapon failed 
me. I regretted that I had gone on so far ahead 
of my gun-bearer, who had the reserve gun. 
I could hear the lion moving but 
The Missing could not see him. After some 
Piccanin. time, however, my boy again 
called out from his perch, advis- 
ing me that the beast was travelling in the 
direction of the wagon. I instructed him to come 
down, and together we took up the brute’s trail. 
We had not gone far when the wagon came into 
full view, and to our alarm the Piccanin 
was not to be seen. We both called out, but 
there came no reply. Surely he had not been 
taken by the lion? We advanced 
another three or four yards, ex- 
pecting every minute to come 
upon our enemy, when we found 
a native dook (kerchief) on the 
ground. Here was proof that the 
poor youngster had been seized 
by the lion. We were very much 
upset, and I vowed to be even 
with the murderer. The trail was 
now very fresh, but the thick 
nature of the jungle forced us to 
move very carefully, and by inches 
rather than by paces. 
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I could not imagine why the lion had taken 
Piccanin in preference to the mules, unless it 
was because the brute was wounded, and the 
boy was an easy capture. There were the mules 
in plain view, tethered to a stout tree as I had 
left them in the morning, but now they were 
kicking and snorting, and in the hopeless tangle 
they always get themselves into when they 
scent a lion. 

It was now 4.30 p.m. We had been on the 
\ go for ten and a half hours, and were very 
hungry, but I decided to make a supreme effort 
to square accounts with our skulking enemy 
before dining. We therefore continued our search, 
expecting every minute to have a rude awakening. 
Soon we came to an open space, and as we reached 
it the lion bounded right into the centre. He 


The Author's wagon—The boy “ Piccanin” is seen in the centre of the picture. 


stood growling and snarling at us, the while 
supporting his left shoulder, which was broken. 
He looked very dangerous, but, alas ! I could not 
fire at him, for behind him, not more than a 
hundred yards away in the direct line of fire, 
were the mules, and I could not risk killing one 
of them. I tried shuffling round to my left, but 
with every movement I made the lion moved 
toward me, keeping the mules, fortunately for him, 
still in line. I dared not make a rush, turn, drop, 
and fire, for not only was the lion ready to spring, 
but one can never depend on one’s aim after 
running. I therefore sent the boy John out on 
to my right front to distract the animal’s atten- 
tion, but strange to say it was some minutes 
before the brute took any notice of him. When 
he did, however, his movements were rapid, and 
he concealed himself most successfully as he 
crouched along. Nevertheless, just as he was 


making ready to spring at the boy, he allowed me 
a fair brain-shot. I took as good aim as I possibly 
could and pulled the trigger. The lion showed 
signs of being badly wounded. He tumed three 
or four somersaults before again breaking into 
cover, but I knew I had not hit my mark. 

It was now becoming dark and too late to 
continue shooting, so we walked over to the 
wagon, fully expecting that in the morning we 
should find the lion dead somewhere close at hand. 
I had only just started on my dinner when 
Harmannes turned up, having tracked the 
wounded boar and found him dead about a mile 
and a half from where he had been shot. Har- 
mannes had no sooner dropped his load than he 
made off in the direction of our recent battle, 
carrying a lamp in one hand. I asked him where 
he was going, 
telling him that 
about a hundred 
yards or so away 
in the bush there 
was another lion 
wounded. Har- 
mannes_ ex- 
plained that he 
wished to recover 
the dook he had 
left there in the 
morning ; he had 
dropped it, he 
explained, during 
our first en- 
counter with the 
lions. 

This was a 
distinct surprise. 
If Harmannes 
spoke the truth, 
we had no evi- 
dence that Piccanin had been killed, yet, if not, 
where had he got to? All our searching for him 
proved useless, so I postponed further action 
until after dinner. 

Some time later, as John was 
getting my bed from the wagon, 
he surprised me by giving a great 
leap on to the ground, landing 
near the camp-fire. All he could say was “‘ Inyoka 
Ukulu” (big snake). I have frequently found 
snakes under my bed, but have never known them 
to find their way into a wagon while travelling. 
However, I picked up a lamp and started very 
cautiously to remove the bedding. It was a 
pleasant surprise to come upon the leg of the 
missing Piccanin. He was buried in under the 
entire load of kit and stores, and it was only 
with difficulty that we could induce him to come 
out. Imagine our relief when we found that he 


A Mystery 
Solved. 
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was still alive and well. His story was that soon 
after we had been shooting in the morning a lion 
came into view and got quite close to the wagon. 
It was wounded, and, to quote his own words, 
“was fighting all the grass and bushes, and 
making a great noise.’ The terrified Piccanin 
crept in under the stores for safety, and there he 


A couple of klipspringers. 


remained. If his story is correct, he must have 
been in hiding for about twelve hours. How it 
was that he did not suffocate I cannot imagine. 

At dawn we set out to seek the lion, fully 
expecting to have very little to do but skin our 
victim. We found, however, that he had moved 
on, and although he left a good blood-trail we 
were only able to follow it for a mile and a 
quarter, when I was obliged to return in order 
to get the mules on to water, as they had been 
without for over twenty hours and there was a 
good half-day's travelling between us and the 
nearest supply. 

Without further incident we arrived at the 
Henderson Consolidated Company's block of 
nineteen large farms. These farms take in a 
huge tract of country and afford the best of 
shooting. Many kinds of big game are plentiful, 
also lions and leopards, and to the sportsman 
who loves bird-shooting the district is a paradise, 
partridges, in particular, being very numerous. 

Our first day was devoted to putting our camp 
into order and building kraals (paddocks) for 
the mules in order that they might be as secure 
as possible from prowling lions. 

I was out at dawn on the following day, and 
up to 2 p.m. had shot five buck and one bush-cat. 
On my way back to camp I shot two klipspringer 
and a wild pig. 

Tuesday saw us out again at dawn. Before 


sunrise I had bagged two pala, one of the most 
graceful and fleetest of antelopes. At sunrise I 
spotted a fine bush-buck ram sunning himself 
across the river. After bringing him down we 
experienced a great difficulty in crossing, and 
when we reached the spot it was to find that he 
had taken to the long grass and reeds for cover. 
It is dangerous “‘ spoor- 
ing ” bush-buck in such 
cover, where lions are 
plentiful; moreover, 
the bush-buck is about 
the most formidable of 
antelopes when 
wounded. We tracked 
him for over a mile, by 
which time we were wet 
through, and he put up 
a good fight, nearly suc- 
ceeding in thrusting his 
horns into one of my 
gun-bearers. In his 
headlong rush he sent 


A wild pig that travelled two hundred yards with a bullet 
through its heart. 


Harmannes clear over the bank into the water, 
injuring his left arm, and was within a few 
inches of driving his horns into John wnen I 
fired. Although the bullet went through the 
buck’s shoulders, the force with which he was 
travelling carried him clean over the boy. 

I could not devote more than a thought to 
John, for now there was every possibility of the 
faithful Harmannes making a choice breakfast 
for a crocodile. Darting to the bank, I looked 
over and discovered him struggling to keep 
above water, which was very difficult, for he was 
fully dressed and laden with water-bottle, 
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biltong-bag, field-glasses, and a high-velocity 
rifle, besides about twenty rounds of ammunition. 
I called out to him, cheering him up, and he was 
slowly working his way to shore, inch by inch, 
when a crocodile showed his ugly nose about 
fifty yards down-stream. 

All natives are horribly afraid of 

, _ crocodiles, and I had the greatest 

Crocodile difficulty in keeping the boy calm. 

Adveatars. Indeed, had it not been for the 

fact that he placed implicit confi- 

dence in my skill with the rifle I should have 

been unable to control him, and the consequences 
would have been too terrible to contemplate. 

I called to him to strike out for a sand-bank 
about ten yards away. He reached the bank, 
and was in the act of scrambling up its slope, 
when the crocodile made his grab. I had been 
waiting for this. The brute gave me a lovely 
target, and at my first shot he dropped back 
into the water and I knew the bullet had finished 
him. Harmannes was so overjoyed that he 
could not resist calling out, ‘‘ Baba, baba (father, 
father), your thunderer (gun) has saved me.” 

The difficulty now was to induce the boy to 
leave his island, so I skirted round and was glad 
to find that at one point the water was very 
shallow between the river-bank and the island. 
I pointed this out, but the boy—whom I have 
frequently proved to be very brave—would not 
move. “ Master,” he said, “ you know I will 


never hunt lions with anyone but you; you 
I know 


know I trust no white man but you. 


The natives in this part of the world use their cattle as mounts, 
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you will kill the crocodile, but I would rather die 
here from hunger than meet him.” Paradoxical 
as this sounds, it showed me that the boy was 
absolutely terrified, and I therefore waded 
through the shallow water and accompanied him 
back to safety. : 

We then made our way to where the bush- 
buck ram had been shot, to find that in his death- 
charge he had not succeeded in impaling John 
on his horns, but had severely injured the calf of 
the boy’s leg by driving his hoof into it, causing 
a cut over an inch deep and three inches long, 
which bled profusely. John’s wrist was also 
damaged and the little finger of the same hand 
badly lacerated. All he said was: “I could 
not come to master’s help. I heard the master 
shoot, but I cannot carry the gun.” 

I proceeded to wash out his wounds with 
permanganate of potash, and having bandaged 
them up we started back for camp with the 
intention of returning in two or three days when 
the dead body of the crocodile came to the surface. 

We had only gone a mile or more when we 
sighted three fine waterbuck on a rocky ridge, 
and although the range was long, I selected the 
centre one, and brought him down with the first 
shot. He crashed down the ridge in our direc- 
tion and hurled his carcass with a great noise 
into a dense dry thicket. As he did so, to my 
surprise two fine lions came bounding out, 
making for the valley below, and crouching 
behind every possible bit of cover in such a way 
as to show that they thought we were on the 
ridge, the echo of 
the rifle evidentiy 
misleading them. 

I fired at the 
foremost, but 
missed my mark, 
andthey both stood 
still in order to 
ascertain where the 
shot came from. 
Before they had 
time to make up 
their minds I fired 
again. This time 
the leader gave the 
low, short growl 
which signified 
that he was hit, 
and they made off 
over the ridge, the 
wounded one fall- 
ing once or twice. 
I fired two shots 
as they were 
running, but with- 
out success, and 
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horns being a 
record. 

I went on with 
the skinning 
while the boys 
returned to camp 
for the mules. By 
the time the meat 
was loaded or 
“packed ” on the 
mules it was 
seven o'clock and 
we started our 
seven-mile tramp 
back to camp in 
darkness through 
some very wild 
and rough coun- 
try. 


“ John "’ and some of the Author's trophies. 


on inspecting the spot I decided that he 
not wounded badly enough to track. 
therefore went in qi of the water- 

He had gone three hundred and fifty 
yards, and the bullet had pierced his heart. 
He was a fine animal, his lov ely head and 


A waterbuck at home. 


For the next few days 
nothing very exciting 
occurred. I was begin- 
ning to think that I 
should not obtain a 

d boar for my col- 

and started out 

at dawn in order to find 
one, After walking for 
ten miles I came upon 
ten, with only one fine 
boar among them. I 
got a shot at him after 
a lot of trouble, and as 
A waterbuck with record horns. they were running off 
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with me I should in all probability have 
been bitten. 

We were back in camp by eight o'clock, 
and it was not long before I was in bed listen- 
ing to the manifold voices of the wilds and 
the natives jabbering around the fire, It 
is wonderful to notice, by the way, what a 
silence falls on the country-side for some 
moments after the roar of a lion. This 
silence, after so many noises, is so pro- 
nounced as to become terrible. I have 
frequently heard John remark, ‘‘ The captain 
speaks ; everything is silent.” This is per- 
fectly true. The lion is indeed the captain of 
the wilds, and all the other animals know it. 

Early in August I bagged a leopard, and 
was carrying it over a rough precipice, when 
I spotted a herd of pala in the valley below. 
I soon noticed that these 
buck were being stalked 
by a lion, and for a few 
minutes I was an en- 
tranced spectator of the 
deadly game. The lion 
was concealing himself so 
well that it was difficult 
to get a shot at him, but 
I fired as soon as I could 
at four hundred yards 
range. Seeing that the 
shot had taken effect, I 
went back for my gun- 
bearers. Whenwereturned 


A fine buck. 


I shot a second. We 
tracked the larger 
one for two miles. 
He put up a good 
fight, but three bul- 
lets finally brought 
him down. We did 
not waste a moment, 
but left him and 
made our way back 
to the second one. 
The two boys were 
a little behind, as 
theyhadbeenslinging 
a duiker into a tree. 
In crossing the river I had only my dog 
Turk with me, and I had not more than 
about ten yards to go in order to reach 
the opposite bank, when I both felt and 
heard something strike the butt of my 
rifle. I turned sharply round, to see a 
huge brown mamba very close to me. 
The reeds were tall and thick, and I found 
no scope for using my rifle, while the 
snake was showing fight, its attitude be- 
coming more menacing every second. I 
had scarcely decided what to do when 
Turk came up and stood “ pointing” at 
the snake, which caused the mamba to 
pay his attentions to the dog, giving me 
the opportunity of stepping back and 
clearing a space. I was then able to : 
shoot him, but if my dog had not been The pala, perbaps the most graceful af all antelopes. 


The Author's dogs. 
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and inspected the spot we found that he had been 
badly hit, and as we were prepared for a long march 
I determined to track him if he crossed the Zambezi 
We followed his trail until nightfall, and then rested 
On the second day, at ten o’clock, we came to a 
young baobab (cream of tartar) tree. Here the tracks 
were fresh, and I decided to climb the tree in order 
to spy out the land. These trees are large and difficult 
to climb, but I accomplished my task by driving 
wooden spikes into the soft wood. 
I had climbed to a good height when 
The Fight in I saw a troop of waterbuck and, a 
the Tree. little beyond, a number of pala. While 
taking my time to select a good water- 
buck ram, I suddenly discovered that I was not the 
only tenant of the tree, my companion being none 
other than a huge black mamba, one of the most 


deadly of serpents. 
It was on the same 
branch as myself, a 
few feet above, and 
evidently intended 
attacking me. The 
question was whether 
I could engage it 
without firing a shot, 
as this would scare 
away the buck. The 
snake was preparing 
to attack me when 
I pulled out my large 
knife and made 
several lashes at it, 
but it was far too 
quick for me, and 
nearly succeeded in 
laying hold of my 
hand, It was now too 


A steinbuck in its native haunts. 


Mr. Webber with a springbok. 


A wounded steinbuck. 


close to shoot, and I 
could see that I had 
risked too much, I 
could do no more 
than keep it off with 
my knife, so I called 
to John, who was 
below, to shoot it. 
He had fired several 
shots when I felt first 
one sting and then 
another and another 
in quick succession 
on the back of my 
neck. In a moment 
I knew that I was 
attacked by wild 
bees. My plight was 
now terrible; 
the onslaughts of 
the bees were get- 
ting worse and worse, and I felt that they were 
killing me. My body was becoming numbed by 
their awful stings, and I was the centre of a 
black, moving mass. 

I made up my mind that I could stand it no 
longer, and began to retreat, but the snake refused 
to allow me to move. If I so much as _ blinked 
an eyelash he promptly darted at me. I was 
quite desperate when, to my great relief, the snake 
jumped on to the next bough, and I was surprised 
to see it twist and turn and wriggle about in a most 
furious fashion. I soon saw that the bees were 
attacking it also, and the more it wriggled and 
twisted the more numerous the insects became, 
until at last the whole swarm was upon it. I could 
not see the snake at all; it was just one black, 
writhing mass of bees. I took this opportunity of 
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scrambling down the tree, and when half-way 
down noticed that the trunk contained a huge 
hole, and this was where the hive was. 

I was almost on the ground when the snake 
made a great spring and landed in a thicket under 
the tree, but he was there no sooner than the bees, 
and his wriggling was accompanied by the most 
hideous of noises. My first thought was to get the 
natives to extract the 
stings from my body ; 
there must have been 
hundreds. When they 
had finished, the bees 
were still attacking the 
wretched brute, so we 
set fire to the thicket, 
whichdrove off the bees, 
and then shot the snake. 

I soon began to feel 
ill and sleepy, so order- 
ing grass to be cut for 
a couch, I lay down and 
was soon fast asleep, 
and did not wake until 
ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day. We then 
smoked the bees out in 
order to rob the hive. 
and after a breakfast 
of water, biltong, and 
honey, moved on, fol- 
lowing the tracks of 
the lion. We came upon 


him at five o’clockin the 
evening intheriver-bed. 
After doing all in our 
power to get him out, I 
was obliged to set fire 
to the reeds both above 
and below him. Even 
this failed to drive him 
out, and as it was now 
darkwemadecamp,and 
on the following morn- 
ing discovered that he 
had gone through the 
river and died during 
thenight, buthiscarcass 
was so mutilated by the 
wolves and jackals that 
the skin was ruined. 

I devoted the rest of 
my time to shooting big 
gameand wild boar, but, 
as with the lions, some- 
thing always seemed to 
be against my getting 
a record boar’s head. 

My total bag was fifty 
head of small and big game, two lions, two wild 
dogs, one leopard, two crocodiles, four largesnakes, 
and six hundred and twenty-four head of birds, 
made up of guinea-fowl, partridge, and pheasant. 

It is a grand life, and there is nothing to beat 
it. One enjoys every moment of the time and goes 
back to civilization with regret, feeling ten years 
younger for the experience. 


The two boys eating the captured honey. 
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By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. WIGFULL. 


“Northers”’ are terrific windstorms, the curse of the west coast of South America, taking a terrible 


toll in ships and men. 


Mr. Freeman gives a vivid description of these awe-inspiring phenomena and 


their ways, and narrates his own experience during one of the worst “northers” that ever visited 
Valparaiso. 


FS§HAT the typhoon is to the Oriental 
cu ha) coast of Asia and the hurricane to 
AS "/ 5 the West Indies, the ‘‘ norther ” is 

in | to the west coast of South America. 
Unlike the typhoon or hurricane, 
however, the “ norther ” is not a ‘‘ twister.” It 
always attacks from the same direction and 
does its work in a perfectly straightforward, 
open-and-above-board manner by a steady blow 
of terrific force. To ships in a well-protected 
harbour it would not be a serious menace ; but 
unfortunately Valparaiso, in common with most 
of the other ports of the west coast of South 
America, opens out to the north, thus playing 
directly into the hands, or rather the teeth, of 
the wind from that direction. Asa consequence, 
the destruction of shipping and property in and 
about the Bay of Valparaiso regularly exceeds 
that of any other half-dozen harbours in the 
world. For the cargo of vessels which must lie 
in Valparaiso during the “ norther ” season it is 
the custom to take out an extra policy of 
insurance against destruction while in port, and 
the rate for such a writing is often higher than 
for many a ten-thousand-mile voyage. 

When I arrived in Valparaiso for the first 
time, eight years ago, the extent of my knowledge 
of “northers”” was limited to the reference 
to them made in Kipling’s poem, “ The 
Merchantmen ” :— 

We've floundered off the Texel, 

Awash with sodden deals; 


We've slipped from Valparaiso 
With ee Norther at our heels 


That night a storm blew up, and by the even- 
ing of the next day I had seen three big sailing- 
vessels strike and go to pieces on the beach, one 
good-sized tug and countless heavy lighters 
trying to navigate the cobblestones half a block 
from the malecon or sea-wall, a heavy, pressed- 
steel-framed goods-van lifted up and placed 
squarely across the entrance of my hotel, and 
about {600,000 worth of cargo washed away or 
destroyed. Then it was that I leamed why 
Valparaiso people are wont to speak so bitterly 
of “northers.”” Three weeks later—but I will 
tell the story of that particular “ norther ” after 
I have explained something of the “‘ habits ” of 
“ northers ” in general. 

The day before a “ norther ”’ breaks upon the 
Bay of Valparaiso the air is of a strange and 
unnatural clearness and alive with electricity— 
not lightning, but the static kind which crackles 
when one combs one’s hair. The smallest 
detail of the rugged cerros behind the city seems 
to float down toward the eye as if a telescope were 
being held upon it, while across the harbour the 
great white wall of the Andes, overtopped by the 
mighty Aconcagua—nearly two hundred miles 
distant and on the Argentine side of the border 
—appear to have slipped suddenly and silently 
down to the bay, from the very beach of which 
they seem to rise. The last rays of a clear, 
untroubled-looking sunset strike upon a scene 
of busy but unhurried preparation in the bay 
and along the malecon. 

There is not a great.deal to be done, but this 
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must be done well. The rest must be left to 
chance. In the case of steamers, anchor-chains 
are shortened up and moorings made ready to 
slip at a moment’s notice, while a heavy pressure 
of steam is maintained in case the vessel has to 
fight her way out to sea should the harbour 
become unsafe. Sailing-vessels, of which there 
are always a large number in the bay, have no 
alternative but to moor as securely as possible 
and trust to Providence. So, too, the lighters 
and other harbour craft. The cargo on the 
malecon is protected as much as possible by 
numerous stout lashings of chain and rope. 

The first signs of the ‘‘ norther ” are usually 
apparent about nine or ten o'clock in the 
evening in a succession of light puffs of warm air, 
which come purring through the telephone- 
wires and go mouching about the streets, to stir 
up small whorls of dust and paper where they 
chance unexpectedly upon each other at the 
corners. The air is abnormally still, and at each 
wind-puff there come with startling distinct- 
ness from the harbour the throb of engines, the 
clank of mooring-chains, the shout of orders, 
and even the voices of men in conversation. 
These are the last sounds one hears before going 
to bed. If one is a stranger, has never experi- 
enced a “ norther,” and is afraid that the storm 
may come and go while he sleeps, he may do as 
I did, and leave word with the night-watchman 
to call him when it begins. This is quite an 
unnecessary precaution, especially if one is 
putting up at the Grand, the Palace, or another 
of the water-front hotels. 

The storm, when it finally comes, which is 
usually in the early hours of the morning, breaks 
suddenly and with great force, and almost 
immediately the sea gets up and the waves begin 
to break upon the malecon. The whole of the 
first block or two of Valparaiso is built upon 
filled-in ground, which is far from being as 
solid as the natural earth. When the waves 
strike the malecon, the shock is communicated to 
the filled-in section, producing, even in the very 
biggest of the buildings, a shock best comparable 
to that which one receives when an engine-driver 
makes a miscalculation in coupling up his train. 
The jolt from the waves is hardly less sharp than 
that from the engine; only on a train one 
doesn’t mind the thing because he knows that 
the cars are built to stand the shock, while here 
he is by no means as sure of one of these stuccoed 
and plastered four-storey buildings. 

You hear the wave crash upon the malecon, 
and then, just as the shock of the earth follows 
the explosion of a shell, your hotel gathers itself 
up and jumps from under you. It is not a big 
jump, to be sure, as jumps go, but an inch of 
sway to a building appears considerable when 


you first experience it, and by actual measure- 
ment some of these Valparaiso water-front 
buildings have established standing broad-jump 
records in excess of two inches. After a building 
jumps two inches it has, of course, to get back 
to its normal position, which it proceeds to do 
after the fashion of a pendulum, by swinging 
over a slightly less distance in the opposite 
direction. By the time your hotel is on an even 
keel another wave has struck the malecon, and 
off it goes again. 

Quite naturally, most people are frightened 
when they are thus tossed for the first time on 
the bosom of the Valparaiso water-front, and it. 
is said that now and then one is really and 
unfeignedly sea-sick. If you are fastidious and 
carry dainty toilet articles, you may even suffer 
personal loss. One of the early shocks on the 
night of my first ‘‘ norther ”’ took my soap-dish, 
the next my water-bottle, and the third some 
glass photograph negatives and my tooth-powder. 
At this juncture I got up and placed the rest of 
the breakables in the wash-bowl, in which they 
rode out the night in safety. In the morning I 
retrimmed my room on really nautical principles 
—which consisted in putting everything except 
the bed-clothes on the floor—and as a conse- 
quence suffered no further losses. 

During the worst of the storm most of the 
guests had their meals brought to their rooms, a 
service for which the management waived the 
usual “ will be charged for extra” rule on 
account of the saving in dishes. The comedor, 
or dining-room, which was on the bay frontage 
of the hotel, received the full benefit of the shock 
of the waves, while the flying spray continuously 
found its way through the loose-fitting windows 
to form big pools of water on the floor. At 
dinner on the evening when the “ norther ” was 
at its height, in spite of the fact that the table- 
cloths were dampened to make the dishes stick, 
it required an extra waiter at each table to stop 
the overflow. 

It is not a rare thing to see larger waves at 
sea than those which the “ northers ” drive into 
Valparaiso Bay, and at certain exposed points 
it is not exceptional to see them break upon the 
rocks and dash higher in the air than against the 
malecon of this port ; but nowhere else is there 
as important a harbour so completely at the 
mercy of the seas which assail it from its unpro- 
tected side. Valparaiso is second only to San 
Francisco among the American Pacific coast ports 
in the amount of its shipping, and there are 
rarely fewer than a hundred large vessels in the 
harbour at one time. The fact that practically 
all freight and passengers are handled in lighters 
and launches necessitates the employment of a 
fleet of light harbour craft of grgat numbers. At 
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ordinary times the surface of the bay is fairly 
black with boats, while in a “ norther,” with 

>thousands of feet of lumber, hundreds of tons 
of baled hay, and boxes and crates and other 
floatables cruising about, almost the only water 
to be seen is on the street parallel to the malecon. 
As the great seas roll in the effect to one watching 
from the shore is as though the surface of the 
bay were a Brobdingnagian carpet being savagely 
shaken by an angry giant. The giant is working 
somewhere in the misty smother off to seaward, 
and the waves, dashing to spray upon the 
malecon, are the fringed edges of the carpet 
where he has whipped it to tatters. 

The most spectacular part of a “ norther ” is 
the dashing of the waves against the sea-wall. 
This structure is built of cement armoured with 
steel rails, and would stand unlimited pounding 
from the waves alone. When a ship or a barge 
comes charging in, however, it never takes long 
to batter a breach. The lower end of the sea- 
wall has been entirely destroyed in this way, and 
is in a state of very bad repair to-day. In this 
section of the water-front, between the Bella 
Vista and the Baron stations, there is a consider- 
able colony of fishermen living in houses built 
almost entirely of pieces of wreckage. 

The height of the breaking waves on the 
occasion of some of the heaviest storms is almost 
beyond belief. I was told by a number of people 
that they had seen the spray dash to a height of 
a hundred and fifty feet, and in the “ norther ” 
of which I am about to tell I myself saw waves 
that were more than twice the height of the 
Bella Vista railway-station, or well over a hundred 
feet. As the surface of the bay is only a few 
feet below the level of the malecon, a large part of 
each of these waves comes ashore in solid green 
water, turning the lower streets into veritable 
rivers. At the height of a heavy ‘ norther ” 
the water-front is dangerous even for trains, and 
there are several instances on record of these 
having been derailed with serious consequences. 

I mentioned the fact of a car having been 
thrown across the seaward entrance of my hotel. 
Fortunately, the main entrance was from the 
street at the opposite side of the block. The 
basement office of a large importing house was 
not so lucky. A flat car was jammed squarely 
across the stairway leading down to the door, 
and two of the clerks, unable to force the bars 
of the windows, were prisoners in mud and 
water for twenty-four hours before they could 
be released. 

In spite of the tremendous damage resulting 
from these Valparaiso ‘‘ northers,” they are 
rarely attended by loss of life. If they came 
only once in two or three years, instead of three 
or four or a dozen times every winter, this would 
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be quite different. In that case sailing-masters 
would occasionally be taken by surprise ; as it 
is this never happens. Every captain who drops 
anchor in Valparaiso between May and October 
knows that the next twenty-four hours may see 
his ship in danger of going upon the beach, and 
every possible precaution is taken to guard 
against such an event. At the first sign of a 
falling barometer watch is inaugurated just as 
at sea, and if the storm comes and wins out in 
the end, it is only because it is too strong for 
human ingenuity to resist, not because it finds 
anyone unprepared. If the worst comes to the 
worst, and the moorings give way and the anchor 
drags, the boats are lowered, and it is seldom too 
rough to weather the few strokes necessary to 
take them under the lee of a more fortunate 
vessel. As long as a ship's moorings hold, no 
matter how serious her plight, her captain and 
crew, in the knowledge that their turn may come 
next, never hesitate at any risk to rescue those 
from another ship which has gone adrift. Not 
infrequently a ship which has broken loose and 
started shoreward will drift afoul of another 
craft, in which case, unless she causes the latter 
to break her moorings as well, the transfer is 
made direct. Nine out of ten of all the vessels 
lost are sailing-ships, and on these, when it is 
necessary for them to lie any time in Valparaiso 
during the “ norther’’ season, the insurance is 
almost prohibitive. There is at present an 
increasing tendency to handle as much as possible 
of the cargo that comes and goes under sail 
during the summer months. 

There have been two notable exceptions to 
the rule that Valparaiso “ northers ” are usually 
unaccompanied by loss of life. One of these 
was the sinking of a Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s mail-boat about ten vears ago, with a 
hundred passengers, and the other was a storm 
of tremendous violence, two or three years later, 
in which, between the crews and passengers of 
a half-dozen sailing-ships and the score or more 
of barges destroyed, close on fifty lives were 
sacrificed. The greatest loss of life on this 
latter occasion occurred on the Antofagasta—a 
tramp-schooner at that time under charter to 
take a party of colonists to Juan Fernandez— 
of which disaster the writer chanced to be one of 
the half-dozen survivors. As three of the five 
others saved were Chilian sailors, and two young 
Germans of the peasant cl: it is probable that 
the account of this tragic incident set down 
herewith is the first that has been written in 
English. But, as illustrative of the dreadful 
power of the “ norther,” I will first describe the 
loss of the steamer. 

The ship in question was one of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s fleet, engaged in 
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carrying mails, passengers, and freight between 
Valparaiso and Panama. This steamer arrived 
from the north during the afternoon, but was 
unable to land her mails and passengers because 
of the heavy “‘norther’’ which was blowing. 
During the night the wind increased, and all the 
steamers which were 
equipped with sufficiently 
powerful engines slipped 
their moorings and battled 
their way out to the open 
sea. In the morning, 
when there was no steamer 
to be seen at the mail- 
boat’s buoy, it was at first 
supposed that she had 
gone out with the others, 
but before noon one of her 
firemen, hal{-dead from 
the buffetings of the 
waves and quite crazy, 
was picked up on the 
beach. From his almost 
incoherent words some 
inkling of the fate of the 
ship was gained, to which 
was never added more 
than the mute evidence 
furnished by the half- 
dozen bodies and frag- 
ments of wreckage picked 
up later. The general 
belief is that the steamer, 
in preparing to head out 
to sea, drifted afoul of her 
moorings and was cap- 
sized. She rests on the 
bottom to-day, at a depth 
of close to a hundred 
fathoms, and the main 
course of Valparaiso’s incoming and outgoing 
shipping passes directly over where she rests. 
And now for my own experience in a 
“norther.” It was in June, 1906—only a 
couple of months previous to the great earth- 
quake which destroyed Valparaiso—that, in the 
course of a tour of South America which I was 
making that year, I found I should be able to 
spare a fortnight or so for a visit to the historic 
island of Juan Fernandez, popularly called 
“ Robinson Crusoe’s Island ” through its having 
been the scene of the exile of Alexander Selkirk. 
A small steamer belonging to the fisheries 
company of Fernandez made monthly trips 
between Valparaiso and the island, but this, 
unfortunately, had departed a few days before I 
was at liberty to go. As my plans would not 
permit me to wait until the next sailing of the 
steamer, I began making inquiries concerning 


The captain of the “ Antofagasta" (on lett) and the Author. 
The picture was taken on the first day of the storm. 


some other means of transport. It was in this 
way that I learned of, and ultimately booked 
for passage upon, the Antofagasta, a staunch 
little schooner of three or four hundred tons, 
which was about to sail with a dozen or more 
German families from the south of Chile to 
occupy a concession 
recently granted them by 
the Santiago Government. 

The Antofagasta had 
been built in the United 
States about twenty years 
previously, and, after 
carrying lumber to South 
American ports for a 
decade or more, had 
been transferred to the 
Chilian flag and put to 
“tramping,’ now and then 
with nitrate cargoes, but 
mostly in the coastal 
trade. Her skipper, 
Captain Hutton, a British 
subject, born in Bermuda, 
was a rough old tar, but 
a very competent “ wind- 
jammer” sailor. The two 
mates were Chilefios of the 
roto or labouring class, 
good fair-weather sailors, 
but with too much Indian 
and Latin blood in their 
veins to be entirely cool 
and dependable in 
emergencies. The crew 
was made up of a nonde- 
script lot of South 
Americans, including a 
couple of Brazilian 
negroes. 

I had already witnessed from the shore a 
couple of Valparaiso “ northers,” and it was 
only natural, therefore, that I should have made, 
before sailing. some inquiry on the score of 
“weather forecast.” The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that, while a ‘‘ norther,” as a rule, 
gave rather less warning of its coming in advance 
than such great storms as the hurricanes of the 
West Indies and the typhoons of the China coasts, 
the former were far less dangerous than either of 
the latter to encounter in the open seas. “ The 
big risk is in getting caught on a sailing-vessel in 
the harbour,’ the port captain of one of the 
British lines told me. ‘‘ Once clear of the bay 
you are reasonably safe. Best be sure when 
your schooner is going to sail, and do not go 
aboard until that day.” 

This sounded like good advice, and in pursuance 
of it 1 went off in a launch and received Captain 
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Hutton’s definite assurance that the Antofagasta 
would slip her moorings in readiness for towing 
out of the harbour at two o'clock on June r5th. 
As the weather was cool and southerly when that 
day came, with no apparent threat of a coming 
storm, I congratulated myself when I went 
aboard at noon on having taken every reasonable 
precaution. Some of the colonistas were delayed, 
however, and did not come off until evening. by 
which time the tug had left us to bring in a 
Cardiff collier. Then followed a series of irritating 
delays. When a tug stood by to pass a tow-line 
the following morning it was discovered that 
several of the crew had not returned from the 
shore-leave granted them the previous evening. 
These were all day being rounded up, and then 
another twenty-four hours went by without a 
tug becoming available. One was ultimately 
secured for the morning of the 18th, however, 
and, as both sailors and passengers were aboard 
on the preceding evening, it seemed that there 
would not be another delay in our departure. 

In the meanwhile, however, there had come 
« change in the weather. The cool southerly 
breeze fell away during the night of the sixteenth, 
and the morning of the seventeenth broke hot 
and windless, The air to landward was of an 


in through the broad harbour-mouth, stirring up 
shifting shoals of ripples on the mirror like 
surface of the bay. The barometer was fluctuant 
and “ nervous,” rather than inclined to register 
any decided fall of pressure. Captain Hutton 
laconically pronounced the day a “ norther 
breeder,” and expressed himself as heartily glad 
that he was getting out of Valparaiso on the 
morrow. “I nursed the old ‘ 4nty’ through 
one ‘norther’ two years ago,” he said, “ an’ 
never again for Rudy Hutton!” 

It was Captain Hutton’s opinion that the 
storm would not break until the following night, 
and that by getting away in the morning he 
would be well out of the danger-zone before it 
was at its height. This belief was shared, as I 
learned later, by most of the masters in the 
harbour at the time, and the fact that this 
particular ‘‘ norther”” began to blow twenty- 
four hours sooner than it was expected was 
largely responsible for the great havoc which it 
wrought. 

Except for a sailor standing the anchor-watch, 
everyone had turned in early on the night of the 
seventeenth. As the old schooner had no 
regular passenger accommodation, the women , 
and children of the colonistas were put up in the 

cabin—on the 


A tut-boat beached by a " Norther,’ near Valparaiso. 


unbelievable clearness, so that the distant wall 
of the Andes seemed to have moved almost 
down to the beach beyond Vifia del Mar, but to 
seaward there was a misty rim of haze along the 
north-western horizon. Toward evening barely 
perceptible little gusts of warm air came fluttering 


transoms and the 
floor — while the 
men spread their 
blankets and 
slept upon the 
deck. I was 
occupying. the 
cabin of the 
second mate, who, 
for a considera- 
tion, had turned 
it over to me for 
the voyage and 
was bunking on 
the couch in the 
first mate’s cabin, 
The ship was 
badly crowded, 
and even during 
the days of wait- 
ing it had been 
difficult to 
move about with- 
out bumping 
into a lumbering 
Teuton, or stepping over one of the buxom 
Frauen or upon one of the crawling children. 
The prospect of a week’s voyage under these 
conditions would not have been enticing even 
with fair weather assured; with a storm 
brewing it was, to say the least, dispiriting. 
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This was the last thought I recall before falling 
asleep. 

It must have been just before dawn when the 
sudden scramble of feet and the shouting of 
frenzied orders awakened me. With the startling 
distinctness with which sounds from the outside 
make themselves heard in the quiet spaces 
between deck, I noted the nervous lapping of 
little wavelets against the side, heard the 
banging of blocks, the slatting of lines, and the 
buzz of the half-drowsy, half-anxious voices of 
the awakened Germans. Then a low, grinding 
roar, like the distant sound of a dry-snow 
avalanche, began filling the air, and instantly 
the sharp, incisive voice of the skipper cut in, 
shouting an interminable string of orders in 
mixed English and Spanish. Suddenly the 
sound of voices - 
changed to rasp- 
ing snarls, the 
boom of feet on 
the deck to far- 
away Trat-a-tats, 
and the whole of 
the noises outside 
seemed to resolve 
themselves into 
one raucous roar, 
Then a great, big, 
solid something 
seemed to strike 
the schooner, my 
cabin lurched and 
turned over on 
its side, and I 
was thrown bodily 
out of my berth. 
Under, over, and 
around me were 
the mate's gramo- 
phone and its 
records, his caged canary and uncaged cockatoo, 
and the contents of a cabinet of curios and 
a shelf of books. I had been hove down a 
couple of times in South-Sea squalls previous 
to this, and was able to realize, therefore, that 
the schooner had been caught broadside by a 
terrific gust of wind and thrown almost, if not 
quite, upon hér beam-ends. My cabin appeared 
to be on the weather side, for I had been 
thrown against its inner wall. Only a heavy 
shower of spray was coming through the 
port-hole, but—aft into the cabin and forward 
into the galley—solid streams of water could be 
heard rushing with the roar of small Niagaras, 

The schooner was struggling hard to right 
herself as, clad only in my pyjamas, I started 
back down the passage-way to the cabin to gain 
the after-companionway. A single hanging 


lamp shed a fluttering light as it banged against 
the ceiling of the cabin, but it was by the sense 
of touch rather than by that of sight that I 
realized that it was a mixture of about one part 
water.and bedding and one part women and 
children through which I was wading to reach 
the stairs. Everything loose in the cabin, 
including a good deal of the Germans’ personal 
luggage, had been thrown down against its port 
side, and as this was temporarily the bottom of 
that half-inverted room, there was no other 
place for me to walk. In my final plunge for 
the iron railing of the companionway I thought 
that it was a water-soaked mattress which my 
foot had spurned—until an explosive ‘‘ Gott in 
Himmel !”’ told me that it was one of the buxom 
Jungfrauen. 


Some of the colonists and members of the crew on board the * Antofagasia. 


I have distinct recollection of how my head 
was bumped twice on reaching the deck—once 
against the storm-doors of the companionway 
and once against the wind. The air, which was 
tushing by as though all the atmosphere in the 
universe was trying to crowd itself along the 
narrow deck of the schooner, felt as tangible as 
a solid stream of water, and so mixed was it 
with water, in fact, that there was no telling 
where the surface of the sea left off and the air 
commenced. The hard-driven spray stung like 
sleet, and the act of breathing with the face 
turned to windward was a sheer impossibility. 
At no time during the following days of the 
storm did the wind seem to blow with such a 
velocity as in that terrific opening squall. 

A knot of sailors were struggling to throw a 
straining mooring-line from off a bitt as I reached 
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the deck, and as the end of this whisked over 
the taffrail, the schooner, held by her port and 
starboard anchors, swung around with her head 
to the wind and came up on tp an even keel. 
Her heaving down had been the consequence of 
having been moored to meet a blow coming 
almost directly from the north, the usual direc- 
tion of these storms, whereas the squall which 
had assailed her charged in from hardly more 
than a point to the north of west, catching her 
dead abeam, : ; 
With her bowsprit pointing up into the teeth 
of the wind, the gallant little schooner seemed 
to be making very good weather of it. Her 
safety, for the time being, depended upon the 
holding of her bow-anchors, and as the wind 
shortly began to abate somewhat the immediate 
danger on this score did not appear to be great. 
By daylight the wind had hauled around into 
the north and wes blowing strongly and steadily 
from that quarter. Towing out to sea was now 
out of the question, for even had any tug been 
powerful enough to accomplish that task, none 
was available for it. Nearly all the shipping in 
the harbour had been taken unprepared by the 
opening squall of the storm, and not all of them 
had fared as well as the old Antofagasta. One 
sailing-ship—a big barque—was already on the 
beach down below the Baron station, while the 
white smother of waves which masked the 
armoured sea-wall was dotted with barges that 
were being battered to pieces upon it. All the 
sailing-ships had been compelled to cast loose 
their stern-moorings when the squall from the 
west struck them, and many of them had 
started draguing their anchors, the holding—on 
account of the great depth, which brought the 
cables nearly straight up and down—being 
very precarious. The little Antofagasta, lying 
farthest shoreward of all the sailing fleet, seemed 
securely anchored in the shallower water, but 
the larger ships beyond her were having a good 
deal of trouble, this being especially true of 
several of them which had disembarked their 
coal and not yet taken in full ballast. Two or 
three of the hcavily-laden ships also appeared 
to be in bad straits, their bow-anchors holding 
them down forward and allowing the waves to 
sweep their decks as though they were half- 
submerged rock 
Neither the wind nor the sea was overpower- 
ingly heavy during the eighteenth, and all day 
long tugs were busy passing lines to buoys and 
helping to get the sailing fleet properly moored 
against the more violent weather which the 
next forty-eight hours were sure to bring. 
Many, indeed, launched their own lifeboats and 
lent a hand with the mooring. A tug carried a 
line to a. buoy half a cable's length astern of 


the Antofagasta just before dark, and, little 
knowing that this very measure of precaution 
was destined to be the means of the schooner's 
destruction, the skipper pronounced things 
“ right as wheat,’’ and declared the “ old Anty” 
was ready to weather any winds that didn't 
“blow the sticks out of her.” 

Except for the misery of the colonistas, who 
had been locked below in the stuffy cabin to 
keep them from getting in the way, conditions 
were by no means bad upon the Antofagasta that 
first day. With a medium cargo, stowed well 
aft, she was far enough down in the water to 
prevent the wind from getting too much of a 
hold upon her hull, and yet not deep enough to 
keep her from rising buoyantly to the lift of the 
waves. My yachting experience in the South 
Seas and West Indies stood me in good stead, 
for Captain Hutton, finding that I was at least 
able to keep out of the way, spared me the 
annoyance and discomfort of being shut up 
below with the Germans, and even used me, 
along with the Jamaican cook, as a sort of extra 
hand. I took several photographs during the 
day, and was having so good a time of it generally 
that I laughed at the offer of the capitan of one 
of the tugs to put me ashore for fifty pesos, 

The wind increased steadily all night on the 
eighteenth, and when I came on deck at day- 
break the captain told me that another ship had 
broken away and gone ashore only half an hour 
previously. Morning showed no trace of it, 
however, among the soaring spray-fountains 
along the malecon, and he admitted that he 
might have been mistaken (I learned later that 
a vessel—a British brigantine about to sail in 
ballast to Iquique to load nitrate—had gone 
upon the sea-wall just before daybreak on the 
morning of the nineteenth and been battered to 
pieces in ten minutes). The waves were far 
larger and more regular than on the day previous, 
and, except for the fact that the intervals 
between were shorter, were much like those at 
the height of a great storm in the open sea. 
One moment a ship would be tossing against the 
sky on the crest of a wave, the next it would 
drop down out of sight behind, only the tops of 
the reeling masts showing that it had not been 
engulfed. Watching closely, it was possible to 
trace the course of each of the great billows from 
the moment it lifted the outermost ship against 
the grey sky until it dissolved in a geyser of 
spray and wreckage upon the malecon. 

Several ships broke loose in. the course of the 
forenoon, and each of them seemed to choose a 
different way for its shoreward charge. If it 
broke free from anchors and buoys at the same- 
time it would come sliding in on the crest of the: 
wave like a surf-canoe, taking only a few minutes. 
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“One moment a ship would be tossing against the sky on the crest of a wave, the next it would 
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| drop down out of sight behind, only the tops of the masts showing that it had not been engulfed.” 
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to reach the shore and go 
to pieces. This happened 
in only one instance, 
however. Usually the 
anchor - chains held after 
the mooring -lines had 
parted, and then the 
ship would go backing in 
a few feet at a time with 
each wave. Nearly all the 
vessels that broke free in 
this manner were success- 
fully pursued and rescued 
by tugs before they struck 
the beach. When the 
anchor - chains parted 
before the stern-lines, the 
ship would seem to assume 
a sprightly and sociable 
disposition, playing 
“touch” with her 
neighbours as she swung 
in a great circle, and 
usually ending by causing 
one of them also to break 
away, A full-rigged ship 
broke doose in this manner 
and was driven to within 
a. few hundred yards of 
the Antofagasta. Here, 
at the end of her tether, 
apart of her half-dis- 
charged cargo of coal 
shifted forward and to 
port, and she capsized and 
sank, as my photo. on page 
518 shows, bow foremost 
A strange fatality pur- 
sued one of the ships, a 
beautiful three - masted 
American schooner of 
about eight hundred tons, 
laden with lumber from 
Puget Sound. She was 
moored out at one’ of the 
most distant buoys, and 
of.the morning of the 
nineteenth broke loose and 
accomplished the remarkable feat of drifting right 
through the whole fleet of sailing-vessels without 
touching a single one of them One of her anchors 
began to hold as she reached shallower water, and 
a tug pluckily carried a line to her and took her 
back to her moorings. Here she rode out the 
next few hours of the blow, only to break away 
about three o’clock and repeat her previous 
ferformance of going, unharmed and unharming, 
Straight through the whole fleet of her sister 
sailing-ships. ‘This time, however, she continued 


“Prompted by nothing more than the instinct of a man to grasp 


right on to the beach, and a quarter of an hour 
later there was not a sign to indicate that a ship 
had struck there. 

All day the little old Antofagasta had been 
riding the waves like a duck, making such good 
weather of it, in fact, that the captain had given 
orders to “unbottle the Dutch and give the 
poor blokes a breath o’ fresh air.” Most of 
them were deathly seasick, and not over a dozen, 
unfortunately, took the opportunity to venture 
out on the swaying deck. It must have been 
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the larger of two straws, I clambered over the Norwegian’s rail.” 


about five o'clock that Captain Hutton slapped 
me vigorously on the shoulder and declared 
that the “ old hooker was behavin’ better’n she 
ever acted before,’ and that he had no further 
apprehension regarding her ability to weather 
the storm. ' The only danger now, he said, was 
from being run down, and the only ship that 
might do this was the big Norwegian which lay 
directly to windward of us, a couple of cables’ 
lengths away. Hardly had he spoken when we 
saw the bluff-bowed collier broach-to right on 
Vol. xxxiv.—34, 
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the crest of an advancing 
wave, and knew that her 
«nchor-chains had parted. 
The next wave or two 
showed her swinging in a 
wide circle to her stern- 
lines; then these also 
parted and she began 
driving straight for the 
shore. 

At first it appeared she 
would miss us by a wide 
margin. Then we saw 
that one of her anchor- 
chains—the starboard— 
was holding, causing her 
to drag shoreward in a 
course at a slight angle to 
the direction of the wind 
and waves. This set 
inclined her to seek a 
path nearer and nearer to 
the Antofagasta, and at 
last it looked as though 
she must back into our 
starboard quarter. Breath- 
lessly we waited—clinging 
to the rail to keep from 
being swept from our 
feet by the wind — while 
the black hull of the 
Norwegian swept closer 
and closer. Now she was 
almost abreast of us, and 
Captain Hutton gave vent 
to a choking oath of 
fervent relief as he saw 
that she would clear us by 
a good fifty feet. And 
clear us she did; but only 
to go plunging on with 
irresistible force into the 
line running from the 
starboard quarter of the 
Antojagasta to a buoy. 

For an instant the little 
schooner recled under the 
new strain. Then one—or 
possibly both—of her anchor-chains gave way, 
she swung broadside to an onrushing wall of 
green water, and there was a great rush of air 
and spray, followed by a crash. I saw the tarry 
channels of the collier right above me, and realized 
that the two ships had been thrown together. 
Prompted by nothing more than the instinct of a 
man to grasp the larger of two straws, I clambered 
over the Norwegian’s rail, and a second later 
beheld the reeling schooner swept away and on to 
her doom. As far as [ could see, she had no hole 
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A British collier sinking bow first, 


stove in her side, and I have always thought her 
sudden end must have come as a result of fouling 
her mooring-line. At any rate, she turned turtle 
within two hundred feet of the stern of the collier 
upon which I stood, and was scarcely a greater dis- 
tance away when, five minutes later, she tossed her 
bowsprit skyward and went down. My camera 
was in a case, thrown across my shoulder, when 
I clambered aboard the Norwegian, and I 


The last of the ill-fated “* Antofagasta.” 


The picture was taken from the deck of the " Antofagas' 
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shortly before she herself went down. 


bethought. myself of it just in time to expose 
a film on the foundering schooner. (Though 
considerably spotted with salt-water, several of 
the films which I exposed both before and after the 
storm broke turned out fairly well. Prints from 
four of them are reproduced with this article.) 

It is probable that most of the Germans 
aboard the Antofagasta were caught in the cabin 
and went down with the ship. All on the deck 
were swept into the sea as 
the schooner turned turtle, 
and the five that were saved 
owed their lives to lines 
which were thrown to them. 
The body of Captain Hutton 
was found on the beach 
after the storm was over. 

Thecollier—hername was 
the Skaara, or something 
very similar—succeeded in 
getting over a spare anchor 
within a few minutes after 
colliding with the Antoja- 
gasta, and this, with the 
anchor which she was 
already dragging, retarded 
her drift sufficiently tomake 
her rescue by a couple of 
tugs a comparatively easy 
matter. 
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JIMMY’S BEAR. 


By WILL C. ULLRICH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STANLEY L. WOOD. 


There is a big fisherman at Juneau, Alaska, who cherishes an old rifle whose stock and butt 

are scored all over with notches, each notch standing for a bear shot by the owner of the weapon. 

This story explains how ‘‘ Jimmy” came to swear his feud against the bear tribe, and incidentally 
sets forth a remarkable instance of human endurance.* 


BAMES INNESS—“ Jimmy.” _ his 
friends call him—is a deep-sea 
fisherman. In a tiny but power- 


fully-engined motor-boat he cruises 
the icy waters of that portion of 
Alaska’s famous “inland passage" directly 
tributary to Juneau, the capital of the territory. 

A powerful figure of a man is Jimmy, Six 
foot one in his stockings, erect as an Indian, 
lithe as a panther, and bearing in face and 
manner every indication of one to whom hazard 
and risk are the breath of life, level-eved and 
quiet of voice, bronzed by wind and wave to the 
colour of old mahogany, he is a man whoinvariably 
draws a second glance from the stranger. 

Though Jimmy is a fisherman by trade, he 
has one absorbing passion in life, and that is 
hunting. Whenever he can spare the time from 
his regular fishing trips he provisions his boat, 
lays in ammunition and supplies, and is lost 
to civilization, sometimes for weeks at a time, 
in the wilderness of the bear-infested islands 
which make the south-eastern coast of Alaska 
noted the world over as a big-game_ paradise. 

Speak to Jimmy about bears, and you will be 
fairly startled by the tigerish gleam of hatred 
that flashes from his eyes. Later, when you 
come to know him more intimately, you may 
be able to get him to talk about bears. But 
this is seldom. 

Know him still better, and possibly. in a 
moment of camp-fire comradeship, he will tell 
you the story of the savage scars that sweep 
across his scalp and one side of his face, and show 
with livid distinctness when he bares his great 
brown arms. 

Jimmy's favourite weapon is a weather-worn 
*303 repeater, and all along the stock and butt 
thereof run a series of notches. Each notch 
denotes a bear that has fallen to that rifle. 

And here is the story of Jimmy and his 
deadly, implacable hatred of bears, a story that 
includes suffering, physical stamina, and courage 
that border on the incredible. 


* The Author writes: “This story is absolutely true, I learnt 
the details from Inness himself, and have seen and counted the scars 
on his body.” 


One June morning Inness and three com- 
panions were cruising in the vicinity of Sitka, 
They had been fishing, but with poor results, 
and were now on their way to Juneau to replenish 
their supplies of gasolene and provisions, pre- 
paratory to another venture. They encountered 
rough weather—nothing dangerous—but decided 
to put in at a convenient bay until the gale 
modcrated rather than risk wasting fuel battling 
their way down the coast. It was shortly after 
eight o'clock when they made the landing, and 
Inness, shouldering his rifle, announced that he 
would run up the mountain and see if he could 
yet a deer. 

Leaving his companions overhauling the gear 
of the boat. and saying that he would return 
by dark, Inness plunged into the almost impene- 
trable underbrush, following as closely as he could 
the course of a tumbling little stream that here 
flowed into the bay. 

The long day wore on, and night fell—the brief 
night of those northern latitudes. The three 
men who had remained with the boat prepared 
their rough-and-ready supper and fell to, not 
waiting for Inness, who, they decided, had prob- 
ably gone farther than he meant and had elected 
to camp out rather than pack his venison 
through the brush in the dark. None of them 
felt any uneasin for all knew the strength 
of the man and his knowledge of the woods. 

Night passed, morning came, noon, and night 
again, but still there was no sign of Inness. 
Vaguely disturbed, but not vet seriously alarmed, 
the three spent the night in rather uneasy 
slumber. With the first rays of daylight they 
cooked breakfast, then made the boat ready for 
a start. But Inness did not appear. 

Then began a search for the missing man 
but not a sign of Inness was to be found. All 
that day and through the waning light they 
searched. All the next day they kept it up— 
fruitlessly. Finally, very reluctantly, they gave 
it up, convinced that accident and death had 
claimed their comrade. The following morning 
they sailed away and went to Juneau, where 
they reported Inness, as dead. 

Meanwhile, let us—follow Inness. 


a 


Whistling 
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cheerily, he fought his way 
through the dense brush and 
up the mountain side, always 
alert for sign of deer, but 
seeing none. As the afternoon 
passed he found himself, as he 
roughly estimated, some five 
miles from the spot where he 
had left the boat. Just then 
he sighted the first deer and 
fired. That he had wounded 
the animal was certain, as 
drops of blood along the course 
of its flight showed, so Inness 
set out in pursuit. Just as 
darkness fell he came across 
the carcass of the deer, a mag- 
nificent buck. Reluctant to 
essay the long tramp back 
to the boat with the meat, 
Inness determined to camp 
for the night and start back 
in the morning. 

At daylight he was up, 
dressed the kill, and then, 
tying the feet together, threw 
it over his shoulder and 
started to retrace his steps. 
He made no attempt to follow 
the faint trail he had made 
as he came up the previous 
day, but started in as nearly 
a bee-line for the beach as 
was practicable. 

After tramping for a couple 
of hours he came to a small 
cleared space alongside a 
brook and threw down the 
carcass while he knelt to 
drink from the stream, 
Straightening up, he turned, 
to see a huge brown shape 
emerge from the opposite side 
of the clearing. A glance told 
him it was one of the largest 
brown bears he had ever seen, 
Bear in that country, as a 
tule, fear man, and Inness 
felt no alarm, As it was the 
wrong season of the year for 
the fur to be good, he entertained no idea of 
trying to bag the huge brute. 

But with a growl the animal charged. Inness 
barely had time to snatch up his rifle and fire 
a hasty shot when the bear was upon him, 
With lightning rapidity Inness threw down the 
lever to eject the spent cartridge—and the lever 
jammed! The next instant he went down, and 
the bear lumbered over his prostrate form, 


“With lightning rapidity Inness threw dowa the lever to 


carried to the brink of the stream by its headlong 
rush. Wheeling, it made for Inness again, 
The latter made a futile attempt to draw his 
hunting-knife, but the great jaws of the brute 
closed on his arm, crunching to the bone and 
tearing away the muscles and tendons. 
Loosening its hold, the bear sank its teeth 
again and again into the flesh of the helpless man, 
Relief came at last to the excruciating pain; 
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eject the spent cartridge—and the lever jammed!” 


Inness swooned. How long he lay unconscious 
he does not know, but when he opened his eyes 
and tried to stir there was another hoarse growl, 
and again the bear was upon him, tearing and 
rending. Another fainting spell brought respite. 

A second time he regained consciousness, and 
strangely enough, as he says, this time his mind 
was perfectly clear, and he was in no desperate 
pain. Cautiously he glanced around. Not a dozen 
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feet away was the enormous 
bulk of the bear, and at his 
slightest movement the huge 
animal was instantly on the 
alert. It rose and moved 
toward Inness, and the latter 
stiffened into rigidity, figuring 
to himself that perhaps, so 
long as he did not move, he 
would not be molested. 

The bear turned back to the 
carcass of the deer, which it 
had been feeding on, and 
Inness again opened his eyes. 
Then he saw what had hereto- 
fore escaped him—two partly- 
grown cubs sniffing around 
the deer meat. 

Hours — or what seemed to 
be hours — passed. Finally 
Inness ventured to move. Ap- 
parently no notice was taken 
of this by the bear, and, en- 
couraged, Inness raised himself 
from the ground a little and 
attempted to drag himself 
toward the near-by trees. 
Slight as was the noise he made, 
however, it again attracted 
the attention of the brute, 
which lunged over to his side 
and began sniffing at his face. 
All of a sudden, and without 
the slightest warning, the bear 
fell upon him like a fury, biting, 
snapping, and snarling. 

For some reason the brute 
never once attempted to use 
its claws; it simply bit and 
tore. Satiated, apparently, 
with rage, it finally drew away 
slightly, and the cubs came 
running up. Both began biting 
at the prostrate man. 

His last conscious temem- 
brance of those minutes was 
the slavering jaws of the 
mother bear closing on his 
scalp. Instinctively he threw 
up a forearm to protect his 
eyes and swooned again. 

{t was dark when he came to his senses. 
Unable to see and hearing nothing, he lay there, 
afraid to move, and suffering agonizing tortures, 
interspersed with fainting spells, until the grey 
dawn rendered the clearing visible. 

There was no sign of either bear or cubs. 
Slowly—oh ! so slowly—Inness forced his tor- 
tured body into a sitting position and looked 
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“The bear drew away slightly and the cubs came running up.” 


around. The clearing was deserted. A few 
scattered bones marked where the carcass of 
the deer had lain. For what he took to be 
hours Inness lay there trying to make up his 
mind to move. He wondered if his comrades 
had missed him, if they were making a search 
for him. Vainly he tried to lift his voice 


to a shout. Only a hoarse murmur came. 
The agony of his wounds seemed intolerable. 
His arm, he found, when he tried to move it, 
was broken in two places. His left leg was 
without feeling. Glancing down, he could see 
where the sharp teeth of the bear had torn away 
the heavy boots and the flesh. His clothing was 
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in rags, and he was covered with blood from 
head to foot. Something obscured his vision, 
and lifting his sound hand to brush it away he 
found a ragged piece of scalp torn from his head 
hanging down over his eyes. One cheek was 
laid open to the bone. The flesh of his chest 
was in ribbons. 

Inness fainted again, and again he recovered. 
Though sorely wounded, a torn wreck of what 
had once been vigorous manhood, love of life was 
still strong in him. Gradually he formed his 
plan. Evidently his partners had either been 
unable to find him or had deserted him. His 
one chance of life lay in getting to the beach, 
quite five miles away. On the beach there would 
be the possibility of passing Indians seeing him. 

How shall we describe that dreadful journey 
to the shore? Five days, as nearly as could be 
estimated, Inness occupied in dragging himself 
through that untrodden brush to the sand. 

His method of progress, as he described it, 
was this: He would crawl a few yards, faint with 
the pain, return to consciousness, drag himself on 
a few yards more, and faint again. And so his 
progress went on, through an eternity of torment. 

His broken arm dangled useless, the shattered 
bones grating together with every movement. 
Somehow—hce has never been able to tell how— 
he managed to free his hunting-knife. With 
this he cut off the boot from the more seriously 
injured leg. With strips torn and cut from his 
ragged clothing he bound up the lacerated flesh 
from knee to ankle. 

At intervals he would bury his face in the moss, 
sucking up the moisture in lieu of drink. On 
the third day he found himself on the brink of 
a stream, the banks lined with dead fish. From 
these he made a meal of sorts. His other boot 
he managed to remove whole, and this he filled 
with water, dragging it along with him during 
the remainder of his painful journey. 

As near as Inness could estimate, it was noon 
on the fifth day after his attack when he reached 
the beach. Here he managed to find some clams. 
That is the last he remembers, for outraged Nature 
gave way, and he became delirious. 

We will now go back to the point in our story 
where the fisherman’s companions reached 
Juneau and gave out the news of Inness’s death. 
The news was accepted without comment. 
Death in the mountains of that northern country 
is no rare thing, and in that vast wilderness 
further search was regarded as useless. 

I said the news was received without comment, 
but there was one person who refused to believe 
Inness was dead. Months before, when Inness 
was spending a few days between fishing trips 
in Juneau, he had interfered to stop a hulking 
brute of a Siwash from beating a more or less 


comely young squaw. Inness knocked the 
Siwash down, kicked him soundly, and laughed 
when the squaw seized his hand and mumbled 
incoherent guttural gratitude. Then he forgot 
the incident and went his way. 

But when the story of Inness’s death spread 
through the camp and reached the Indian village 
this squaw could not believe that even Death 
could conquer her benefactor. Perhaps she 
loved him. Who knows? Anyway, gratitude 
is one remarkable characteristic of the Siwash. 

In her own strange Indian way this woman 
found out where Inness had last been seen. 
Perhaps she asked for help from the other 
Indians, and was refused, At any rate, on the 
evening of the day on which Inness’s com- 
panions reached Juneau, an Indian canoe with 
a lone feminine figure plying the paddle shot out 
from the squalor of the Indian village water- 
front. How she nursed her frail craft over the 
stormy miles between Juneau and Sitka is 
something no white man may venture to guess. 

But one morning the keel of an Indian canoe 
grated on the muddy sand of the bay where 
Inness had made his unfortunate venture after 
deer. This same Indian squaw stepped out and 
began a search of the beach. Two miles from 
where she landed she stumbled over a prostrate 
body. It was Inness. 

How she brought her canoe to the spot, how 
she nursed back the flickering spark to something 
approaching life, how she got the helpless man 
into the canoe, how she covered the miles between 
that lonely bay and Sitka, and how she finally 
turned over the raving, delirious, battered, torn 
body to the United States military hospital corps 
—these things have not yet been learned. 

Inness lived. For three months he lay in a cool 
white bed in the hospital. For weeks surgeons 
laboured over his horrible wounds. And the day 
came when he could stand, walk—when once more 
abounding strength coursed through his veins. 

Ninety-one separate and distinct scars the 
surgeons counted on Inness’s body, scars that 
he will carry with him to his grave. But the 
wonderful vitality of the man conquered. If any- 
thing, he was stronger when he recovered than 
before his attack. 

The fall passed and the winter. With the melt- 
ing of the snows in the spring Inness, alone this 
time, returned to the scene of the encounter, and 
after patient search recovered the rifle, the jam- 
ming of whose lever had brought upon him all 
this suffering. Deep-coated with rust it was, 
but it was still a rifle. And Inness cleaned and 
polished it. It is this rifle that bears the rows 
of notches, each notch representing a bear that 
has fallen before it. For Inness has sworn 
vengeance upon the whole tribe of Ursus. 
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By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


An interesting description of peasant life in Palestine, showing 

how the native to-day still retains his old-world manners and 

customs, many of which were in vogue in Bible times. These 

picturesque habits of an ancient people are graphically described, 

while added interest is given to the article by the striking 
photographs that accompany it. 


From Photographs by American Colony, Jerusatem: 
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UCKED away at the “dead end” of the Mediterranean 
stands Palestine —the Holy Land—without question 
one of the most interesting and fascinating of 
countries. Although familiar by name to everyone, 
because of its Biblical and historical associations, 
the picturesque life and quaint manners and customs of its people 
are really little known. This is because 
the ordinary tourist follows the guide 
and seldom attempts to strike away 
from the beaten path, along which 
the inhabitants get sophisti- 
cated and more or less spoilt. 
Indeed, to understand 
something of the romantic 
life of the dwellers in 
this ancient land you 
must leave the cities, 
with their artificial 
civilization, and get 
away into the heart 

of the country. Then 
you discover a_pic- 
turesque and_hospit- 
able people, whose 
life and habits have 
not greatly changed 
since Bible times. 
Here the peasants sow 
and reap their crops in 
the same primitive way 
as they did in the days 
of the Patriarchs, while the 
shepherds guard their flocks 
at night from the attacks of 
wild beasts and war-like tribes 
just as they were doing on that 
memorable night, nearly two 
thousand years ago, when the 


eH seats Native gallantry in Pales'ine—The husband rides while the wife 
Prince of Peace was born. plods meekly. behind'on iLoot, 


This antiquity is Palestine’s 
great charm. Throughout the land there is not very old, some of them dating back thousands 
a single village that has been founded in modern of years. These villages are, as a rule, located 
times. True, many of the dwellings are of recent on the tops of hills, or near some spring or other 
construction, but the sites of the villages are water supply. The houses themselves—especially 


Married and anmarried women of the Hebron district 
le girls wear a large silver coin on their foreheads as a sort 
of badge. 


those occupied by the fellaheen, or country 
people —are decidedly primit They in- 
variably consist of one large room, generally 
square. The material of which they are built 
depends upon the neighbourhood. In the hills 
there is plenty of stone, and in the plains 
plenty of earth; so, in one case the w 
of stone, and in the other of mud bricks. 

The dwelling depicted in the photograph 
where a man is seen in the act of rolling his 
roof is of stone. In this case the 
walls have to be built very strongly 
to carry the dome-shaped roof— 
which is also of stone—and are from 
three to four feet thick. The out- 
side of this dome is covered with 
a coating of mortar, made of clay, 
which, on being compressed with 
a stone roller, or pounded with a 
board, becomes hard and compact 
enough to keep out the rain. A 


The 


A “ medicine-woman ™ at Jericho—These women act as witch-dootors and 
fortune-tellers, and possess great influence. 
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(re Ss to store goods, while, during the hot 
weather, the family may sleep here at 
night. + 


We have only to enter such a dwelling, 
typical of the village home in Palestine, 
and inspect its interior, where the family 
and cattle reside, to realize we-are 
in Bible times. It consists, as already 
stated, of one large room, but three- 
quarters of this space is devoted to a 
masonry platform raised eight or tem feet 
above the ground, supported by low- 
domed arches. Crude steps give access to 
this platform, which is called the mustabeh , 
and here the family live, while in the- 
lower portion are stabled the horses and 
cattle. On one side of the mustabeh is 
the open fireplace and chimney, while 
one or two small windows serve for light 
and ventilation. Until about half a cen- 
tury ago it was thought unsafe to build 
even medium-sized windows, and any 
man presuming to do so would have been 
considered rash to the verge of temerity. 

By means of the light from the windows 
and the open door the interior photograph 


Rolling the clay roof of a village 
homestead. 


steep outside staircase, 
unprotected by any rail- 
ing, leads up to the roof, 
for the surface must be 
repaired from time to 
time. The flat open space 
of the roof also forms a 


hani lac vhi 
dy piace. on which to The guest-chamber of a Palestine village. The inhabitants take it in turns to supply the 
dry figs and raisins and wants of travellers. 
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The upper or living room of a typical peasant homestead. The animals are stabled below. 
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was secured—a typical view of an ordinary peasant’s home. One woman is seen 
in the act of grinding corn in the primitive hand-mill, the grain being handed 
to her by her companion from the native-made basket at her side. 
As to furniture, a few crude cooking utensils, jars and pans for 
storing purposes, some bedding, and mats are all that the peasant 
needs. Chairs, tables, and bedsteads are never seen in these 
quaint Eastern village homes. Below the mustabeh, which is 
at once the kitchen, store-room, bedroom, and living- 
room of the family, among the low arches, which may be 
detected in our photograph, are the winter quarters for 
the goats and sheep. ‘To shut the flocks in, these 
arched entrances are obstructed with bundles of 
gots, which also serve as fuel for the fire. 

The rest of the floor-space is devoted to the 
working cattle, and here are housed the horse or 
donkey, a cow or two, and occasionally a camel. 
Around the walls are primitive mangers built of 
rough slabs of stone placed on edge and plastered 
up with mortar. This stable portion of the 
dwelling is called the rowyeh, and when visitors 
come and there is no room for them on the 
mustabeh, they sleep and live here. Some 
scholars think it must have been in the rowyeh 
of such a dwelling that Mary and Joseph, after 
being turned away from the inn already filled 
with guests, found refuge. In nearly all the 

* rowyehs a small raised place may be detected on 
which the owner often sleeps at night to enable 
him to keep better watch over the newly - born 
lambs, lest, in the crowded quarters, some should 
get crushed or trodden down by the older ones. 
Here, also, he often sleeps by preference on a cold 
night, for he says the breath of the animals keeps him 
warm. 

_ The hospitality of these simple-minded and simple- 
living people is proverbial, and even to-dav they are 
kindness itself to the stranger within their gates. Every 
village boasts of its upper room or guest-chamber, but 
during the hot summer the shade of some large tree is often 
substituted for this room. However, in either case this guest 
chamber or tree is the social centre for all the villaze men, where 
many spend the evening or the entire day when they have nothing 
with which to occupy themseives. Sociability is one of their charac- 
teristics ; they love gossip, and chat about the local news. Of course, not 
a single newspaper is to be had; so all their information is derived from Village children wearing charms 
those who have recently been to the nearest town. 

The villagers take it in turn to supply the coffee drunk at these gatherings, while a hired 
servant looks after their wants. They also take it in turn to supply food and bedding for any guest 
that may happen to come to the hamlet and stay overnight. The fare offered in this case depends 
entirely upon the rank of the individual. If a common man, the repast will consist of a couple 
of fried eggs with bread and olives, while a well-to-do and influential visitor will be given a pair 
of roast chickens for his supper. If the guest should happen to be the sheikh of a neighbouring 
village then a lamb or kid is killed in his honour, while the nose-bags of his horses are replenished 
with barley. In the case of an ordinary repast, as already. stated, the food is supplied by the 
villagers in turn, but the more expensive meals are apportioned among them in the following 
Curious manner. In the possession of the man who looks after the guest-chamber are three 
small wooden bows, on the cords of which are strung strips of paper, each bearing the name of 
one of the men of the village. The slip first in order indicates the name of the person whose turn 
comes next to supply the requisite food, and in this simple way the proper accounts are kept, since 
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one of the bows represents chickens, the next lambs and kids, while the third 
stands for barley. In the latter case the amount an individual furnishes 
depends upon the land in his possession. As each one fulfils his obligation 
the paper representing it is torn off, and when all are gone a new set 
is written and the turns begin again. 
On no consideration whatever are women allowed at these 
gatherings in the guest-chamber. ‘lhe women of the Holy 
Land, as a matter of fact, are rigorously ruled by the men. 
Their lot is a hard one, and has not greatly changed since 
Bible times. A woman must obey her hushand im- 
plicitly ; etiquette forbids her to address him in the 
presence of other men, and she may not go on a visit 
to friends without his consent. On the country roads 
one often sees a man riding comfortably along on his 
mule or donkey, smoking his pipe, while his wife 
follows meekly behind on foot, as depicted in one of 
our photographs. In this case, too, she is carrying 
a loaded basket on her head, and altogether the 
picture does not speak well for native gallantry. 
An interesting point about the dress of the 
women of this strange land is that it differs 
sufficiently in each district to enable one to dis- 
tinguish readily where the wearer comes from, 
though naturally the costumes have much in 
common, The dress, called a tcbe, is like a long 
loose shirt, the sleeves narrow at the shoulders 
and then widening out, something like the kimono 
of the Japanese. The front and back are each 
made of one width of cloth, with a gore on either 
side to widen the skirt. A girdle, either of: white 
linen or bright striped silk, is wound around the 
waist. According to the manner in which the gar- 
ment is worn, coupled with its adornment of 
embroidery, it is possible to tell the home of the wearer. 
In the same way one is often able to detect whether a 
woman is married or single from her headgear. In the 
Iebron district, for instance, the unmarried girls wear 
arge silver coin on their foreheads. On the other hand, the 
married women of Bethlehem wear coins on their caps, which in 
shape resemble a man’s fez. The woman never parts with them, 
and to admit that she has lost one is considered a great disgrace. This 
custom throws a strong light upon the parable of the woman who lost 
one of her ten pieces of silver. In the same way, it may be added, it is 
possible to tell where a man comes from, and also his status, by his turban. 
The women are very superstitious, and the one worry of the mother is 
to protect her child from the “ evil eye,” which she believes she can effect 
by placing a charm, in the form of a string of beads, around the infant's neck. When a peasant 
child is born, its tender skin, without being washed, is rubbed with olive-oil and salt. Not till 
the seventh day is it given a bath. It is then re-oiled, and this performance is repeated every 
week until the child is forty days old, when it receives its second bath. In some localities they 
| consider it unsafe to bathe the baby before it is forty days old. Into the little eyes they put 
| drops of liquid tar, and when the child is two days old they begin the periodical application of 
kohl, a dye used to blacken the eyelids. Tar, it is believed, is a preventive of weak eyes. All 
this time the child is wrapped in swaddling-clothes, as were the babes in Pible times, its little 
arms being tightly pressed against its sides. Considering the rough treatment the hapless infants 
receive, one is not surprised to hear that the mortality among them is great. This, however. is put 
down to the effects of evil spirits—hence the baby is.always seen with a charm around its little 
neck. One of our photographs shows two little sisters wearing these charms. They consist of 
beads, shells, tin, and wood, many of them being adorned with words from the Koran, 


against the “evil eye.” 
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A wedding procession in the Holy Land. 
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As soon as a girl reaches the 
age of twelve she begins to 
think of marriage, and longs 
for the day when some suit- 
able young man_ will come 
along and purchase her, for 
among the Mohammedans 
who constitute more than 
three-fourths of the population 
of the country, 
and who follow 
the ancient cus- 
toms more 
closely than any 
of the other 
races —-a man 
buys his wife! the 
price depending 
upon her age. 
beauty, use ful- 
ness, and the 
family to which 
she belongs. 
When a youth 
reaches a 
marriageable age 
—-about twenty 
—and can afford 
the expenses of 
a wedding, he ' 
begins in a busi- f 
ness-like way to 
look out for a 
bride. If his 
choice rests upon 
acertaingirl from 
simply seeing 
her in the viliage 
(no courtship is allowed), or if a girl is heard of 
in another hamlet that strikes his fancy, then his 
mother, with a retinue of her daughters and 
women friends, goes to see the prospective bride. 
If she is from another village, they may spend a 
couple of days ‘looking her over,’ as the ex- 
pression is, learning whether she bakes well and 
is handy at all kinds of work, seeing if she is good- 
looking, and ascertaining, above all, that her 
eyes are perfect. 

If the report is favourable, the young man, 
with his father, uncles, and other male relatives 
and friends, next makes a visit, and, everything 
being satisfactory, formally asks for the girl's 
hand. If the father is willing the bargaining 
commences. ‘This may occupy some time, but 
at last a price is agreed upon, which may vary 
from twenty pounds to as much as eighty pounds. 
In addition to this sum, the bridegroom has also 
to bear the expenses of the wedding, and is ex- 
pected to give a present to the guest-chamber 


A village bride in ber wedding dress. 


of the bride's village, a new dress to the bride’s 
mother, and suitable gifts to the girl’s father 
and other relatives. He has also to provide the 
wedding-feast. From the money the father 
receives for his daughter he hands her a small 
sum with which she is expected to buy the 
proper coins and with them make her first 
married woman's headgear, spending the rest in 
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clothes and_ jewellery. 
Most fathers, however, 
give their daughters an 
everyday dress and a 
mattress and pillow. 
For a period of from 
seven to ten days there 
is dancing every night 
in the guest - chamber 
by the men, while the 
women make merry in 


A muzzled ox treading out the grain. 
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A goatskin tannery at Hebron, showing skin “ water- 
bottles” laid out for sale. 


the bridegroom’s home. When a bride 
belongs to another village they go to 
fetch her the day before the wedding, the 
company consisting of the bridegroom and 
his men and women relatives and a lot 
of young men friends, all-dressed in their 
best, armed with whatever weapons they 
may possess, and many of them mounted. 
They take with them several sheep or 
goats. Upon reaching the village they 
slaughter all the ‘animals they have 
brought, and the entire village partakes 
of the feast. 

The bride is now arrayed in her new 
costume, and for the first time puts on the 
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married woman’s cap 
and all her jewellery. 
Her face is covered 
with a green or red 
gauze veil, and finally 
there is thrown over 
her a man’s gabardine 
or cloak. She is now 
mounted on a horse or 
a camel and, amid the 
firing of guns and much 
noise and shouting, the 
procession starts for 
the bridegroom’s home. 
On the following morn- 
ing the wedding cere- 
mony takes place. The 
bridegroom and the 
bride’s representative, 


generally her father, 
appear before the 
teacher, or religious 
head—of the village, 


when the marriage con- 
tract is drawn up and 
signed. Only the con- 
tracting parties and 
close relatives are ad- 
mitted to this cere- 
mony, and in no cir- 
cumstances does the 
bride attend it. 

This proceeding over, 
thewedding-feast is held, 
at which the bridegroom 
is the principal figure, 
after which sports are 
indulged in. While the 


A Palestine thrashing-floor—Oxen are driven round and round, treading out the grain 


in time-honoured fashion. 
Vol. xxxiv.—35. 
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games are in progress the bride is taken by her 
women friends to her new home. Arriving here, 
they dress her in her bridal attire, her arms eee 
been previously dyed with henna. Her face is 
decorated with gold-leaf, and her eyelashes and 
eyebrows are blackened with Rohl. Her head 
and face are finally covered with a thin veil. 
The men are notified when all is ready, and, 
with much pomp and firing of guns, they escort 
the bridegroom to his house, when all retire, 
and he alone enters. His first proceeding is to 
remove the bride’s veil and wipe off the gold- 
leaf from her face, when they partake of a light 
repast together, waited upon by the women 
friends of the bride. For the first few days the 
bride keeps her finery on and does no work ; 
but this luxury and immunity she does not long 


A camel-traia on 


enjoy, for we soon find her at the regular hard 
work which falls to the lot of women in Eastern 
countries. 5 

In the tilling of the soil and the reaping of the 
crops the methods in vogue in the days of the 
Patriarchs are still followed. Oxen are the 
favourite animals for yoking to the plough. 
Sometimes an ox and a camel may be seen yoked 
together, but never an ox and an ass, for this 
is against the Biblical command. The peasant 
farmer throws the grain on the bare ground, and 
then ploughs it in. Or rocky soil a man or woman 
follows with a pick to loosen the earth in the 
spots that may have been skipped by the plough. 

When the corn is ripe it is reaped by hand. 
Destitute women and girls are allowed to follow 
the reapers and glean the fallen ears, which they 
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the march. 


tie into neat little bundles, 
dropping them on the 
ground as they go 
along, and these 
they gather up 
every evening 
and beat out 
the grain with 

a stick, just as 
Ruth did of old in 
the fields of Bethlehem. 
The thrashing of the corn 
is still done, to a large ex- 
tent, by oxen. One of our 
photographs depicts a_ typical 
Palestine thrashing-floor. Here the 
corn is placed upon the ground, two or 
three feet deep, and the oxen driven round 
and round, six or eight abreast, thus tread- 
ing the corn out with their feet. When so en- 
gaged they are invariably muzzled. 

Water is still carried from place to place in 
goat-skins, and at Hebron, one of the oldest 
cities in Palestine, there are large tanneries 
where these Oriental water-bottles are turned 
out by the thousand. One of the photo- 
graphs depicts what is called the “ water- 
makers’ market ” at this place. Lying upon the 
ground in rows may be seen between two 
hundred and th-ee hundred goat-skins awaiting 
purchasers. Each skin is inflated, either with 
water or with air, so that the buyer may know it 
is perfectly water-tight. The majority of the 
skins used come from Arabia, while a large num- 
ber are also received from the Lebanons. They 
are brought to Hebron by the camel caravans, 
and are purchased by the tanneries and turned 
into bottles. They pass through many processes, 
and a tanner will spend a week upon a single 


skin 
before 
it is ren- 
dered water- 

tight and ser- 
viceable. 
One of the most 
fascinating journeys 
in the Holy Land is the 
trip from Jerusalem to 

Jericho, which lies direct 
east near the Jordan. It is 
downhill all the way, the 
route taking one through 
a part of the wilderness 
of Judea, a bleak, 
dreary, and lonely road. 
What is known to-day as 
modern Jericho is one of the strangest places 
imaginable. Picture a collection of native 
dwellings, crude, dirty, and evil-smelling , crowded 
with half-naked children and cattle, in the 
midst of which is a large Government building 
and an up-to-date hotel, the whole situated on a 
dead level plain, exceedingly hot in summer, 
but wonderfully fertile, and you have an idea 
of modern Jericho, Here the peasants come in 
contact with the Bedouins, whose dress they 
largely adopt, Here, too, we find the only 


Very vnvcual for Palestine 

—a man bringing home the 

water-supply. This indi 

cates that something hi 

happened to render it 

unsafe for the women to 
be abroad. 
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medicine- women in the Holy Land. They 
exercise a considerable influence in the district, 
and their word is more or less law. They are 
consulted by both women and men on every 
conceivable occasion—on the birth of a child, 
when illness occurs, at death, when cattle fall 
ill, and when the harvests are bad. . For a fee 
they will tell how the evil spirits may be appeased. 
Needless, to add, they do not regard European 
visitors very favourably. 

At Jericho one may often see the picturesque 
spectacle of a train of camels bringing wheat 
from the plains of Moab. They march leisurely 
along in single file, often led by a little donkey 
carrying a tinkling bell. The animals follow one 
by one, and their measured tread of three miles 
an hour has the regularity of clockwork. They 


have been timed 
by the watch, with 
the invariable re- 
sult that the pace 
all through theday 
and at its close is 
exactly thesame as 
at the beginning. 
These animals will 
easily carry a load 
of from five hun- 
dred tosix hundred 


The fruit-market at Bethlehem 


pounds. In one of our photographs may be seen 
a native on a donkey leading a camel loaded 
with water-jars. This is an unusual sight, and 


A passenger camel in Southern 
Palestine. . 


means that something has 
happened at the village 
which makes it dangerous 
for the women to venture 
out. Probably they fear a 
raid from a neighbouring 
hamlet. At such times, 
too, a man will move his 
wife and his worldly be- 
longings to a place of 
safety, using a camel for 
this purpose. He erects a 
primitive canopy to pro- 
tect him and his consort 
from the sun’s rays, while 
hisworldly possessions are 
contained in the packing- 
cases seen dangling from 
the camel’s sides. . 

There is always.a 
fascination about Oriental market-places, and 
one illustration depicts the fruit-market at Beth- 
lehem. This ancient city stands in the midst of 
a fertile district producing an abundance of wheat, 
barley, olives, vegetables, and grapes, and in 
consequence its market is always well supplied. 
The native houses are well built. The people, too, 
are of a superior type, having a fine physique and 
a picturesque dress, and display much mechanical 
skill and business ability. The same strong and 
fearless spirit that marked the Bethlehemites of 
olden times is still found among them. ° 


(To be concluded.) 


AN UNEXECUTED 
aa SENTENCE= 


TOLD By GEORGE SINGER AND SET Down 


By EARLE HARRISON ..” 
ILLUSTRATED BYH'M-: ‘ByRIOrS 


Mr. George Singer is a very well-known American business man, and here relates a thrilling adventure 


that befell him in Colorado. 


To hear oneself condemned to be hanged when there is no prospect of 


escape, and when one’s only crime is the desire to do a good turn, is an experience few people 
would care to undergo. 


ralY friend Mr. George Singer, of Pitts- 
burg, U.S.A., and I were on the 
Khedival mail-boat in Port Said: 
It was a warm moonlit night, and 
we were smoking in our deck-chairs 
and looking out across the ship’s side to where 
the lights of the town spread themselves down 
the long sea-front. Then the Arab newsboy 
arrived with the New York Heralds, and we 
eagerly scanned them in the light of the electric 
bulb above us. 

“Mexico Giving Trouble,” “ Panama Canal 
Tolls,” “‘ Wreck on the New York, Newhaven, 
and Hartford Railway ’’—we read the headlines. 
Singer put his copies aside for future considera- 
tion. It was pleasant to be on deck, and the 
light was not the best for reading. I, with my 
younger eyes, read on—every now and again 
aloud. Singer was frankly bored. Then, by 
the merest chance. I read aloud a small paragraph. 
“Miner sentenced to be hanged in three days 
after conviction.” 

My friend was suddenly interested. He 
stretched out his hand eagerly for the paper and 
looked at the paragraph himself. Then he read 
it slowly, aloud, and gave a queer little laugh. 

“He may escape,” said I. Obviously, I 
thought, Singer knew the man, or, at least, 
something about him. 


“Yes,” said Singer, slowly, “ he may.” He 
puffed thoughtfully at his cigar and added, 
casually, “T did.” 

And then he told me the following story. 


When you read that bit of news to me it was 
like an electric shock, for scarcely two years azo 
I heard the words you just read spoken to me 
by a resolute man in the mountains of Colorado, 
near Cripple Creek. I shall never forget the 
sentence: ‘ You shall be hanged in three days.” 
And then, as if to increase my wretchedness, he 
added, “ And there is no chance of your escaping.” 

I stood dazed for a moment, my eyes glued to 
the stern face of this man who had just sentenced 
me to death. It was horrible, and what made it 
harder to bear was the knowledge that I had 
come to this dreadful end through an act of 
kindness, and with the best intentions. 

In order that you may understand what 
happened after I was condemned and how I 
came to receive such a sentence, I shall have to 
describe the events of the previous week. 

At that time I was in New York, having just 
returned from a trip through Russia, and had 
expected to stay in the city the remainder of the 
winter. The day following my arrival I received 
a note from my lawyer asking me to call at his 
office. When I went he told me that the mining 
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company near Cripple Creek, in which I was 
heavily interested financially, was on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

He went into details of the circumstances 
which had led up to this condition, The main 
causes were the misappropriation of funds by 
the former manager and the heavy snowstorms 
which had prevented the shipping of any ore, 
thus cutting off all revenue. The most pressing 
claim was the amount due to the miners. Their 
wages for the past three weeks had not been 
paid, and there was no money in the treasury to 
meet this emergency. 

The men had just notified the company that 
they intended levying on the equipment—selling 
it and collecting as far as possible what was due 
to them. 

The lawyer had scarcely finished relating all 
this when I determined to go out to Cripple 
Creek, take charge of the mine, and, if possible, 
save the situation. The next day I took the 
Twentieth Century Limited Express for Chicago, 
and then caught the Trans-Continental Express 
for Cripple Creek. In order to reach my 
destination I had to leave the express at Denver, 
taking a local train there for Cripple Creek, a 
distance of about a hundred miles. 

I shall never forget the day I arrived at the 
mine. It was cold—a kind of cold I had never 
known before. The thermometer registered 
thirty-five degrees below zero, and the ground 
was covered with snow, great masses of it, eight 
and ten feet deep in the drifts. 

The ride from the station to the mine, a 
distance of four miles, was terribly trying. It 
was impossible to drive ; it was almost impossible 
to ride. My horse, a fairly good mountain 
animal, could scarcely keep his feet on the ice- 
covered trail. It took four hours to cover the 
four miles. 

It was about dusk when I arrived. The sun 
had just sunk, a ball of fire, behind the snow- 
capped trees on the western hills, and a crescent 
moon was peeping over the trail behind me. 
Riding into the camp I stopped at a huge log- 
cabin, the only sign of human habitation around 
the mine, and called out “ Halloa!” 

In a moment the door opened and the huge 
form of a man was silhouetted against the lamp- 
lit interior of the cabin. 

With a brief introduction I told this man who 
I was and why I had come to the mine. He 
was the “ boss miner,” he told me, and I then 
related to him what my lawyer had told me. 
adding that I expected, with the assistance of 
the men, to get their money for them, keep the 
mine running, and save the property for the 
company. 

He asked me to come in, at the same time 


calling to someone to come out and take my 
horse to the stable. I lost no time in gaining 
the doorway, and, with the warm wood-fire 
glowing invitingly, I was soon quite comfortable. 

There were eighteen or twenty men in the 
room ; all of them slept and ate in this cabin. 
Half of them bunked on the floor, while the 
balance slept upstairs, or up-ladder, I should say, 
for there were no stairs. The kitchen and 
dining-room, being one and the same, was reached 
through a door opposite to the one I had just 
entered. 

With the abruptness of the Westerner the boss 
miner spoke to the men, telling them what I had 
just told him. ‘There was a col response, and 
I was frankly disappointed, for I had expected 
they would show some gratitude in view of the 
sacrifice I had made in coming all the way from 
New York to assist them. 

I then spoke up, asking them to give me what 
assistance they could, and promised to do all in 
my power to work out the tangle things had got 
into. 

There was one man’ who responded to my 
appeal. His name was Fox, as fine a man, 
physically, as I ever saw, and his face showed 
inteiligence. He came over to me, shook hands, 
and then told the men to cheer up and do what 
they could to help me, for he felt sure I could 
and would help them to get their money. 

A fellow over by the fire, who had been growling 
in a half-audible voice, spoke up as soon as Fox 
finished, asking me in a tone that would have 
killed, if tones could: ‘“ How do you aim to git 
us our money ?” 

I replied that if the men would work on I 
would make a strenuous effort to get some ore 
to Denver, but if that proved impossible—i 
view of the terrible condition of the trail to the 
railroad and the mass of snow upon it—I would 
go to Denver and borrow the money from a 
bank, giving the ore at the mine as security. 
I thought this would satisfy him and, in fact, all 
of them, but he answered, sneeringly :— 

“You ain’t goin’ to be able to git no money 
from the bank, for there ain’t no way to tell how 
much ore there is, with all that snow on it.” 

I was puzzled for the minute, for it was plainly 
evident that the men were desperate and deter- 
mined to have their wages. ‘Then the thought 
came to me to try one more promise. “ If 
what you say is true,” I told him, “ and I cannot 
borrow the money at the bank, I can certainly 
get it from my brother in New York.” 

With that they seemed satisfied, and before 
other objections could be raised the door to the 
mess-room opened and a negro announced that 
supper was ready. We filed in, taking our 
places around a table of rough boards, and sat 
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“* We want money, and we are going to have it. We wont be fooled oo longer.” 
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on rough wooden benches. The food was served 
on plates of tin, while the coffee was drunk from 
cups of the same material. But rough as was 
the service, and coarse as was the food, | enjoyed 
it, for I was nearly starved, and there is no 
better sauce than hunger. 

After the meal I was shown a bunk in the 
corner of the upstairs room and informed that I 
could turn in as soon as I was ready. 1 thanked 
the boss miner and in a few minutes had climbed 
up and tumbled into my bunk. 

Had I not been dead-tired I could not possibly 
have slept. The bunk w hard as the bench 
in the dining-room, for it was of the same 
material and had no mattress or spring—just a 
few grain-sacks between me and the boards— 
while a dirty pair of blankets were furnished for 
covering. 

IT had dozed off and was dreaming of my club 
and chums in New York when I was awakened 
by a light in front of my face. Sitting up I 
beheld the boss holding a lamp near me and 
heard him call my name. Then, as I blinked 
my eyes and answered, he said :— 

“We miners have been talking over things, 
and we want our money, so git up and send that 
telegram to your brother.” I hesitated for a 
moment, and he spoke again. ‘‘ We mean 
business,” he growled. ‘‘ Git up now. Do you 
hear me?” 

I got up, wrote the telegram, and one of the 
men took it to the station. Then I returned to 
my bunk, but sleep was impossible. I was 
worried, for I realized the desperation of the men. 

The next day there was no reply, nor did the 
day following bring an answer. The miners 
were getting more and more restless each hour, 
and that night when I retired I could hear them 
talking down below. I could not sleep, so got 
up and was standing by the window, gaz 
the moonlit view, when I heard my name 
called. 

As I turned towards the ladder the call was 
repeated. I answered, and then came the 
command, ‘‘ Come down here!” I did so, and 
what I beheld was enough to shake the nerves 
of a cooler man than I am. 

The men were all gathered around the fire, and 
che light from the flaming logs lit up their faces, 
presenting as vivid a picture of human wrath as 
I have ever beheld. 

“What do you want ? ” I asked. 

“We want moncy, and we are going to have 
it. We won't be fooled no longer.” 

“What can I do, men?” I cried. ‘I have 
telegraphed to my brother—one of you carried 
the message to the office and saw it sent—but 
up to the present time he has not answered. It 
is possible he is out of the city for a day or so, 


but just as soon as he gets my message he will 
send the money, that I can assure you.” 

“ You had better git it, and git it quick, for if 
we don’t have our wages in three days, you won’t 
never worry no more.’ was the answer. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, and then 
came my sentence, spoken by that great mass of 
humanity, the boss miner :— 

“We are going to hang you in three days, 
unless we get our money, every cent of it. And 
there ain't no chance for you to escape, so don’t 
think it.” 

I asked for a telegraph form and_ hastily 
addressed this message to my brother :— 

Unless you send me five hundred dollars within three 
days I will be hanged ! 

I hurriedly signed it, and saw the boss 
himself start to the office with it. The remainder 
of that night I sat up. I couldn’t sleep and I 
couldn't talk, for the men were sleeping. All 
but one—a guard, I suppose, to prevent my 
escape. But I prayed until daylight that my 
brother would get my message. 

‘The next day I stood by the window for hours, 
my eyes glued to the ice-covered trail, hoping to 
sce a horseman, for that would mean a reply. 
None came that day or the next. I was frantic 
and so were the men—more so than I was. 
Night came at last on this second day of my wait, 
but there was no sign of a horseman up to the 
time that darkness closed down upon the path 
leading away over the hills to the telegraph-office. 
With a heavy heart I climbed the ladder to my 
corner and threw mysclf across the bunk, not to 
sleep, but to pray. Suddenly a voice called. 
My heart beat madly. Could it be the answer ? 
I arose, crossed the room, and fairly sprang down 
the ladder. But there was no stranger in the 
room. There was no message. 

I was bitterly disappointed. 

“Say,” said the boss, “do you know that 
to-morrow your three days are up?” 

My trembling lips could scarcely form the word 
“ Ves.” 

“ How about our money? That brother game 
of yours was a great bluff, but it didn’t work, so 
to-morrow at noon you will find yourself hang 
toa limb of that pine-tree by the side of the trail.” 

I begged for a few days’ grace, telling them 
that it would prove to them the truth of my 
claim, for my brother had the money and would 
assuredly send it. I would also wire to friends, 
I promised. It was of no avail; they had 
determined upon revenge, and I was doomed. 

I was cold with terror, yet great beads of 
perspiration stood upon my forehead. I couldn't 
speak; in fact, I couldn't think or move. At 
last the spell was broken. The boss growled, 
“Now go to your bunk and think it over,” 
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That would have been impossible. It would 
have driven me mad. Gathering my courage, I 
said: ‘‘ Will you allow me to see a lawyer or 
justice to-night to arrange my business affairs 
and make my will?” 

“Sure,” the boss replied. Turning to the man 
named Fox he told him to get two horses from 
the stable, take another man to assist him in 
guarding me, and proceed to the justice's house. 
1 was to walk between the two men, who were 
not only armed, but were on horseback, so there 
was positively no chance of my escaping. 

It was nine o’clock when we left the cabin, and 
although the distance to the justice’s cabin was 
less than half a mile it took us nearly half an 
hour to reach our destination. 

Fox called from his horse, and a moment later 
was answered by a light through the window. 
Then a voice from the door demanded why we 
came to “‘ court ” at that time of night. 

I told the ‘‘ judge,” as he was called by the 
natives, that I desired to arrange some business 
affairs and wanted him to legally acknowledge 
and witness the papers. Without telling him 
why, I said that I wanted to make a will. We 
got down to business at once and by midnight 
we had finished. 

Fox and the other miner—I may as well say 
my guards—had a hurried conversation out of 
my hearing, and then announced that, with the 
*judge’s” permission, we would spend the 
remainder of the night in his cabin, returning to 
the camp at daylight. This met with the 
magistrate’s approval, and I was offered my 
choice of a chair or the bench. I chose the 
bench, stretching out with my overcoat thrown 
over me, for the room was none too warm. 
Fox remained in the room with me, while the 
other guard stood just outside the door—why, 
I do not know, unless he thought there was a 
chance of the message from my brother being 
delivered and wished to learn of it, for the 
messenger would pass by this cabin on his way 
to the camp. 

The next hour was agony. 
a state of nervous excitement. It was impossible 
even to think of sleeping. I got up and paced 
the floor from one end of the room to the other. 
As I passed Fox, after what seemed hours of 
walking, he said, “Sit down, man; I have 
something I want to say to you. Mr. Singer, I 
feel sorry for you. You ain’t to blame for us 
fellows not getting our money. The other 
fellows ain’t given you a square deal, and I’m 
going to help you.” 

I don’t think, in all my life, I ever heard a 
sentence which made me so happy. For a 
moment I could not reply, then almost sub- 
consciously I asked, “‘ How? ” 


I was cold and in 


“Tll help you to make a ‘ get away.’’ 

Before I could speak again he continued: “I’m 
going outside to tell Jim to come in and catch a 
few winks of sleep while I stand guard by the 
door. When he is inside I will get the horses 
and bring them to the front of the cabin so that 
we can jump and run when the time comes. 
When I come inside again, it will be the signal 
for you to act.” Handing me his pistol, he 
told me to shoot if absolutely necessary, but if 
a tap over the head would quiet the guard, it 
would be better, as a pistol-shot would wake 
the “ judge” and alarm the camp, for we were 
still quite close to that pack of human mad dogs. 
His plan was to call me about half-past four, 
which would allow an hour and a half to catch 
the six o'clock train from Cripple Creek for 
Denver. 

Fox did not want us to arrive at the station 
until it was train-time, fearing that something 
might alarm the camp and that they would 
recapture me at the depot. With these instruc- 
tions he left me. A moment later Jim came in. 
He was a brute, his face as unmerciful and 
ignorant as could be imagined. Sitting down 
by the fire, he drew from his pocket a plug of 
tobacco, took a liberal chew, and settled back in 
his chair, apparently with no idea of sleep. 1 
was alarmed, for should he be awake when Fox 
came in, there would be bloodshed, and possibly 
several pistol-shots. After a few minutes I 
stretched out on the bench and gradually began 
to pretend to be asleep. He moved, and I 
opened my eyes just far enough to see him draw 
another chair near him, put his feet upon it, 
discard his mouthful of tobacco, and rest his 
head upon his breast. 

At last he was asleep! Then the thought of 
his finishing his nap before Fox returned alarmed 
me. It was, of course, impossible for me to 
sleep ; I could scarcely lie still. I looked at my 
watch ; it was a quarter past three. Heavens ! 
I thought it was surely four. How could I wait 
another hour and a half? Every second seemed 
a minute—every minute an hour. 

I felt the pistol in my coat-pocket and began 
to plan each move I would make when the time 
arrived. Queer as it may seem, I became so 
absorbed in these thoughts that I did not hear 
Fox enter, and it was only when he whispered 
my name that I realized the time had arrived. 

Well—it’s difficult for me to tell you exactly 
what happened after that. The sleeping man 
woke up, and I silenced him. He fell like a log 
when I struck with the butt of my revolver, and 
in a few moments Fox and I were on horseback 
and on the way to the station. 

It was slow going on that icy trail. We had 
been riding along for some minutes when we 
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some weeks later, he had im- 
mediately rushed out of the cabin 
and emptied his revolver into the 
air in order to alarm the camp. 
And then we knew that we should 
be pursued. 

We got to Cripple Creek Station 
about twenty minutes to six. 
There was a train drawn up 
there. 

“Look here,” I cried to the 
conductor, “I simply must get 
away in this train at once.” I 
was about to impress upon him 
the seriousness of my position 
when he broke in, “ Stranger, I’m 
an official on this here line. This 
train is timed to draw out of 
the depot at six o'clock, and it 
will. Not a minute to six, nor a 
minute after six, but at six o’clock 
sharp—that goes !” 

There was nothing for it, there- 
fore, but that I should wait. It 
seemed an eternity —and behind 
us, far up the trail, we could hear 
revolver-shots as that mad _ pack 
of miners came towards us. But 
six o'clock came at last. I pro- 
mised Fox a substantial reward 
—which promise he dismissed as 
being quite unnecessary —and as 
the train slid out of the depot 
(there was only one passenger- 
car and a dozen freight - wagons) 
the miners reached the station- 
house. 

You think I was safe? Well, 
so did I at first, but then I heard 
that the next depot was only 
three miles away and that we 
had a lot of freight to load there. 
And I knew, moreover, that 
the miners were aware of this 
fact, and that they would hurry 
after us by road, whereas the 
train had to crawl slowly along 
the snow-covered track which 
zigzagged its way down the moun- 
tain-side. 

We reached the next station. 
It seemed an eternity before we 
were ready to pull out again. We 
were just steaming out when 
three or four of my pursuers 
rode up. They fired at the 
carriage, but beyond receiving a 


I had only 
slightly stunned the guard and, as I found out 
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scar— you can see it now—from a flying 
splinter of wood, I escaped unhurt. 
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“We were just steaming out when three 
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In Denver I went to a business house where I 
was known, borrowed money, and was able to 
arrive safely in New York five days later. 

Once in New York I went to my brother’s 
office, fearing that something had happened to 
him, but there he was, just as well as ever he 
had been in his life. 
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or four of my pursuers rode up and fired at the carriage.” 


Before I could say a word to him, he said, 
“Look here, old man, I got that telegram of 
yours and it cost me six dollars. Here it is 
now.’ He read it aloud to me. ‘ Unless you 
send me five hundred dollars in three days I’ll 
be hanged.’ Next time you send me a message 
at my expense, cul oul the slang 1” 


Ploughing up the foundations of the wall. 


Harnessing 
A Million Gallons. 


By LEONARD FLEMMING. 


An account of a great undertaking, carried through with dogged pluck and wonderful patience. A 

South African farmer, well-nigh ruined by a succession of droughts, set to work, with two natives 

and a few oxen, to construct a dam capable of holding a million gallons of rain-water. This 
article tells the story of the enterprise, and very interesting our readers will find it. 


HAVE a farm of some fifteen hundred 
acres right in the middle of the Orange 
Free State, and seventy miles from 
anywhere, At the end of the drought 
—— in 1904 there was not a drop of water 
anywhere in all those acres. I had to send my 
stock miles away to drink at a river, and a small 
water-cart, containing fifty gallons, formed the 
entire supply for the house. 
To-day, on these same fifteen hundred acres, 
I have a lake cf a million gallons of water—a 
million gallons of water, held in check by an 
earth wall that I built myself with the help of 
two natives and eight oxen. I just blocked up a 


valley with a wall five hundred and fifty feet 
long, fifteen feet high, fifty feet thick, and 
representing some twenty thousand tons of 
earth. It took me two years to accomplish, and 
this is the story of it. 

The Free State had gone through two very 
severe droughts, in which thousands of sheep 
and cattle had died, and many thousands of 
acres of crops had been ruined through lack of 
moisture. I had lost heavily on my own farm, 
and I saw that, unless I could secure a permanent 
supply of water, it was useless to continue farm- 
ing. I solved the problem of getting sufficient 
water for the house by sinking a well and erecting 


Another view of the ploughing operations. 
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a windmill over it, but obtaining sufficient water 
for my sheep and cattle and horses, as well as a 
supply to irrigate some hundreds of acres of 
crops, was quite another matter. 

I had often noticed, after heavy thunder- 
storms, that the rain-water tore down a certain 
broad valley in one big stream for hours. And 
I had often thought that if I could block that 
valley up with some sort of wall it would stop 
all the water running to waste, and so make for 
me a big lake. For months I thought over my 
scheme. I bought books on dam-making and 
the construction of reservoirs, and pamphlets on 
the conservation of water for irrigation purposes. 
I went into every detail; I read and I wrote, 
worked over pages of figures—mostly figures 
supplied to me by the Government Irrigation 
Department—and weighed up the pros and cons. 
The result of it all was that I decided to build 
a dam. 

I fully realized what a big job it would be, 
and that its accomplishment would take me the 
best part of two years. My wall would have to 


crops below. It was to be the making of me 
and my farm. 

And so one morning I walked up to the site 
of the proposed dam—the narrow end of the 
broad valley—armed with half-a-dozen wooden 
pegs, a hammer, and a spirit-level, and accom- 
panied by a native. With the hammering in of 
the first peg, marking the extreme end of the 
wall, I had begun my big task. 

The manner in which my wall was to be built 
was as follows. First the actual site of the entire 
length of the wall was to be ploughed up—five 
hundred and fifty feet long—and the loose earth 
removed with a “ scoop.’ That would clear 
away all the little roots and grass tussocks, and 
leave a clean, hard bottom on which to build the 
wall. This was to be built of earth ploughed up 
from the valley-side where, one day, the water 
would stand when held in check by the wall. 

This preliminary ploughing can be seen in the 
first two photographs, while the following picture 
shows the ‘‘ scoop,” filled with earth, being taken 
to the top of the wall, where, by lifting up the 


Depositing a “scoop” full of earth on the wall—The bank here shown was the result of five months’ work. 


be five hundred and fifty feet long, fifty feet 
thick, and fifteen feet in height in order to get 
me my lake. And the work had to be done 
entirely by hand; I had no steam cranes or 
winches or motor-tractors to help me. But I 
saw in my mind a million gallons of water spread 
out over the farm. I saw my acres proof against 
drought, and I saw a huge stream of water 
tearing through an irrigation pipe at my will, 
and flooding hundreds of pounds worth of 


handles, the scoop turns over and deposits the 
earth upon it. : 

I shall never forget my first week's “ scooping.” 
That lifting up of the scoopful of earth, in order 
to get the edge of it to stick into the wall and be 
pulled over by the oxen, seemed to drag out every 
muscle of my arms and back; but I soon got 
used to it. At the end of two months’ hard work 
—-scooping, scooping, scooping—spreading out 
every scoopful with a spade as soon as it was tilted 
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over, the amount of soil that I had dumped 
down did not seem to be more than a couple of 
cartloads. 

Only then did I fully realize what a task I 
had set myself. If you look at the third photo- 
graph, and see what a small piece of the wall I 
had built, you may possibly think that it was 
done in a week or two, it appears such a little 
thing. As a matter of fact, however, that small 


Scooping up earth, dumping it down, for hours and 
days and weeks and months, and apparently 
nothing to show for it at the end of the day’s 
work, There was never anyone to talk to, 
never anyone with whom to discuss the thing. 
But the mental picture of that million-gallon 
sheet of water was clear, and made me patient. 
At the end of twelve months my dam was 
half finished (see photograph No. 5). The wall 


A later view of the dam—The dotted line indicates the work still remaining to be done. 


stretch of wall was the result of five months’ 
strenuous work ! 

That was one of the most disheartening things 
about my task. One would work hard for a 
whole week, ploughing up and dumping down 
tons and tons of earth, and yet, at the end of 
the week, the wall did not appear to be a bit 
larger or longer. There never seemed to be any 
visible result as the weeks went by; only the 
tape-measure and the spirit-level told me that 
the wall really was growing. And always there 
was the knowledge that every scoopful of earth 
taken out of the bed of the dam meant room for 
so many more gallons of water, every scoopful 
dumped on to the wall meant so many more 
pounds off the twenty thousand tons required. 

The terrible monotony of the work can perhaps 
be imagined—day after day, week after week, 
eternally the same. It was an endless round of 
scooping up earth, dragging it to the wall, dump- 
ing it down, and spreading it out with a spade. 


has been built up on the right and on the left 
of the valley, the two ends being gradually—very 
gradually—brought nearer to each other, to join 
eventually in the middle. The middle had to be 
left open till the very last, so that should rain fall 
the water coming down the valley would be able 
to pass through. The dotted line in the above 
photograph shows the position of the wall that 
had yet to be built. 

On the anniversary of the day on which I had 
begun my work I sat down in the valley and 
looked at the result of my labours. And I 
remember that I laughed. Twelve months’ 
hard work, and only those two little mounds of 
earth to show for it! Of course, your capitalist 
could have bought two or three teams of oxen, 
hired a dozen workmen, purchased larger scoops 
and ploughs, and have finished the job in three 
or four months. But I wasn’t a capitalist. I 
had but twelve oxen ; eight of these were all I 
could spare for the dam, the other four had to 
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The gap in the middle of the wall—This had to be left open till the last moment to allow sudden floods to escape. 


do all the land work—harrowing, cultivating, 
and ploughing. Twelve months’ work, and yet 
another twelve at least was required before the 
dam was complete. There were, moreover, a 
whole host of hitherto unforeseen difficulties 
ahead of me. Scoops, ploughs, ox-yokes, and 
chains were worn out, new ones wanted, and my 
funds practically nil. The wheat crop had been 
afailure. I had yet to get the irrigation pipe and 
valve, and the lowest quotation I had received 
was a figure that seemed to me a small fortune. 
Three of my oxen had given in and needed a 
long rest, and the twonatives who had been helping 
me left, because, they said, “the work was too 
hard and the dam would take years to finish.” 


That was the position at the end of the first 
twelve months. 

The veldt teaches you, above everything else, 
one very useful lesson—patience. And that 
one word will explain better than a thousand 
how I overcame my difficulties. The big irriga- 
tion pipe arrived in three sections, each twenty 
feet long. The total weight was just under five 
thousand pounds, and the screwing together of 
those three pieces sufficiently tight to prevent 
the pipe leaking was only one of the many nice 
little problems I had to solve. This pipe, 
through which thousands of gallons were to be 
released at my-will one day, was duly laid (see 
photograph No. 6) and the intricate work of 
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Filling up the last gap in the big dam. 


covering it and consolidating the earth around 
it was commenced. 

Sixteen months from the day I marked out 
the dam I had brought my two huge mounds 
of earth to within ten yards of each other in the 
middle of the valley (photograph No. 7). I had 
now to fill up that gap. This was one of the 
most anxious times I had to go through. The 
gap had to be filled; the two walls would thus 
be joined together, and yet, if I started this work 
and heavy rains fell before I had finished, all the 
earth that had been used to fill up the gap would 
be washed away by the hundreds of thousands 
of gallons of water that would come pouring 
down the valley. 

I estimated that, working at high pressure, I 
could fill the gap in a month. If ever a man 
needed eight more oxen, I did then, but couldn’t 
afford them. So, after sixteen months of 


careful work—mathematically correct in every 
detail and all carried out to scale—I had, for 
the first time, to “trust to luck.” I had to 
begin to fill that gap and chance the rain coming. 
For one week I worked at high pressure, begin- 
ning at daylight and ending at dark. I had 
filled up the space about four feet in height, and 
then, in a few hours one night, a storm carried 
away all the earth I had dumped down in the 
week. Tons and tons were washed away, and 
I had to begin all over again. 

Well, I didit. The above photograph shows the 
result of three weeks’ work, the gap only half 
filled up. This is especially interesting, for the 
camera has just caught the scoop turning over 
and emptying out the earth. 

At the end of twenty months—they seemed 
to me like twenty years—the earth wall, five 
hundred and fifty feet long, was finished, but 


Collecting boulders with which to face the wall—They had to be carried, twenty at a time, for a distance of balf » mile. 
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the dam itself was far from complete. The wall 
on the side that was to be in contact with the 
water had now to be faced with stone and 
boulders. The nearest boulders were half a 
mile away, embedded in the side of a hill. For 
two months the natives and I were up on this 
hill digging out sufficient stone with which to 
face the front of the dam. And then came the 
tedious work of dragging these boulders, not 
more than twenty at a time, down to the dam 
(photograph No. 8). I will not go into the details 
of this. At the end of a week the tops of my 
fingers were raw, and I would have been very 


and gravel and cement pressed in between them. 
The valley was blocked up. A furrow twenty 
yards broad had been made at the end of the - 
wall through which the overflow water was to 
be carried off when the dam was full, and all that 
was now required to give me my million-gallon 
lake was a day’s heavy rain. 

Now came a long period of weary waiting. 
Days ran into weeks and weeks into months, 
and there was never any rain to speak of. A 
few light showers fell, but the big downpour 
that I required seemed as far off as ever. And 
every morning I looked up at the cloudless, 


Fixing the boulders in position. 


glad of a new pair of hands. It was just as 
much as a man could do to lift one of these 
boulders into the cart. The facing of the wall 
is shown in photograph No. 9. 

Exactly two years and three weeks after I 
had started my work the dam was complete. 
The wall had been “ trimmed up,” levelled, and 


consolidated, the last stones fitted into place, 
Vol. xxxiv.—36. 


steely-blue sky, and every evening the scorching 
sun went down without the slightest sign of rain. 

A blazing hot day in the first week of Decem- 
ber—seven months after my dam had been 
finished—I count as one of the most memorable 
days of my life. 

It was oppressively hot. I got out of bed at 
sunrise, perspiring. The air outside seemed to 
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The million-gallon lake as it appeared after the coming of the rain. 


stifle me ; there was an ominous silence over the 
world, and when, after breakfast, a light wind 
rose, it felt as though it had passed through miles 
of burning forests. Heavy clouds came up in 
the afternoon, and towards sundown I heard 
distant rumbling of thunder. At 8 p.m, 
after a vivid flash of lightning and a terrific 
crash of thunder that seemed to crackle around 
my house, the storm that had been working up all 
day at last burst over the farm. The rain came 
down as though it were being poured out of 
buckets. And I knew that the time had come 
when my dam would have to stand the greatest 
test it could be given. Nothing could keep 
me in the house now. Pouring with rain as it 
was, and though the blinding lightning and 
deafening thunder hardly ceased for more than a 
few seconds, I put on my mackintosh anda “ sou’- 
wester ” waterproof cap and made my way to 
the dam, half a mile away. 

With the lightning flashing almost continu- 
ously, the scene around me was wonderful. 
The rain was coming down in a deluge. I 
seemed to be surrounded by a solid wall of it. 
I was walking ankle deep through raging rivers 
of water, and my heart, I must confess, was 
very sick with fear; for I felt that this, the 
greatest rain we had had for years, would sweep 


my dam away as though it were a child's castle 
of sand. 

As long as I live I shall never forget the sight 
that awaited me when I reached my wall. The 
whole of that two-mile-long valley was just one 
seething, swirling mass of water, tearing down at a 
terrific pace and hurling itself against my poor 
little hand-made wall. Thousands and thou- 
sands of gallons were tumbling down the sur- 
rounding hills like cataracts, all of them meeting 
at the head of the valley and forming one 
enormous volume of water a hundred yards wide. 
In the brilliant blue flashes of lightning this 
foaming, rushing, swirling river, tearing down like 
a torrent, was a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
And in front of this enormous accumulation of 
water, checking it in its wild course, was just 
my little earth wall. That wall was undergoing 
the severest strain it could possibly have had. 
It was receiving, in an hour, a volume of water 
that ordinarily would have taken a day or two 
to accumulate. But this was not an ordinary 
rain; it was something phenomenal. Already a 
vast lake had formed—a vast lake that spread 
out ever wider and wider, and that crept up 
higher and higher over the stones. It was 
seeking an outlet somewhere ; something had 
to give way. 
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The tension was positively painful. It did not 
seem possible that my dam could stand the 
terrific strain of a flood like this. Higher and 
higher it rose, and wider and wider it spread 
itself out. And all this time the hills were pour- 
ing off their thousands of gallons every second 


which meant that in all probability it would 
burst. 

There was only one thing to do. I raced 
round to the back of the wall, got to the irrigation 
pipe, and opened the valve full. At that moment 
I was standing in front of a million gallons of 


Victory !—Opening the valve of the irrigation pipe. 


down into the valley and against the dam. 
Higher and yet higher the flood rose, and soon 
it had reached the outlet furrow at the end 
of the wall. This would carry off some of 
the water, but I soon saw that more water 
was coming in than was being carried off. 
The dam was going to fill up to the brim, 


water. If the wall had broken then my body would 
have been carried away for miles by a raging 
flood. But opening that valve saved the dam. 

In the early dawn of the morning my wall 
was still quite intact, and I knew that success 
had crowned my efforts. I had harnessed a 
million gallons of water ! 


A PRISONER 
OF THE GITANOS. 


By FRANK P. JONES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


The Author, fired by the reading of ‘Don Quixote,” went to Spain expecting to find it a 


land of romance and adventure. 


The romance did not eventuate, but the adventure certainly 


did, in a very odd shape. Stopping to speak to a band of gipsies, he first got into an altercation 

that nearly cost him his life and then found himself a prisoner. And a prisoner he remained for the 

next six months, treated kindly and courteously, travelling with the wanderers as one of themselves, 

but nevertheless closely guarded, and never allowed to communicate with an outsider. Mr. Jones’s 
description of his strange experience will be found very interesting. 


T was in the spring of 1907 that 
Dame Fortune—whether of good or 
evil intent I have yet to decide— 
sent me from London to Madrid on 

ission of some delicacy and 
importance. I arrived in the Spanish capital in 
the early forenoon of a beautiful day in April, 
and before nightfall my work was completed, 
leaving me free, for a time, to wander through 
the city wherever fancy led. 

From the days when I drew many thrills from 
greatly abbreviated and simplified editions of 
the weird and wonderful adventures of the 
Knight of La Mancha I had always dreamed of 
Spain as a land of many pleasures, of sunlit 
glories, where a myriad golden fancies found 
form and colour and expression. Strangely 
enough —and fortunately, as I think now— 
I had avoided Borrow, and it was not until I 
returned to London that I became a victim to the 
wiles of the King of Vagabonds, the itinerant 
vender of Bibles, who, in homely language, has 
pictured more truly than any other writer the 
romance and mystery of the wild, wandering 
children of the fields and highways of the world. 

A hurried and not over-comfortable night 
journey to Madrid had shaken my belief in the 
romantic possibilities of the country, but the 
exhilaration of success in my mission restored my 
spirits, and I made the round of the fine old city 


with eyes wide open for all that was strange and 
attractive. After all, however, one city is much 
the same, in essentials, as another, and I soon 
tired of the heated pavements of the streets and 
the confined atmosphere of the cafés. Then it 
was that I thought of taking my vacation and 
a trip through the country at the same time. 
So I cabled for instructions, and within a week 
of my arrival in Madrid was once more in the 
train, this time southward bound for Toledo. 
I spent the Sunday in Ciudad Real, and on the 
following day set off on foot toward Andalusia 
and the Sierra Morena, determined to see for 
myself the rich and varied garden of Europe that 
lies along the winding banks of the mighty 
Guadalquivir. 

A perverse fate, however, was following fast 
in my footsteps, and overtook me in time to 
put an end to my plans. It materialized in the 
shape of a band of gipsies, into whose noonday 
camp I walked with all the innocence born of an 
unsuspecting nature. I had, of course, read of 
the Spanish gtano, though only in a haphazard 
kind of way, and my nomadic and cosmopolitan 
instinct was aroused the moment I set eyes on 
the strange group of men, women, and children 
who lay or sat in the cool shade of three huge 
and leafy chestnut trees. I turned from the 
road and, without pausing to think, dropped 
gratefully on the grass by the side of two 
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swarthy, bearded gentlemen, who, in common 
with their companions, seemed mildly surprised 
at the sudden descent made upon them. 

Looking back now in the light of sad experience, 
I can but admit that my rashness was on a par 
with the price I paid. Yet, had I acted differ- 
ently, I might have fared worse. From the 
knowledge I now possess, I have good reason 
to fear that a lone traveller through those regions 
would speedily have fallen a victim to the gentle 
desmotador, and been left naked and ashamed on 
the roadside. 

As it was, my thoughts centred merely on the 
spending of an hour in strange company. My 
greetings to the two men nearest me were 
cordially returned, and as I drew some sand- 
wiches from my haversack the momentary hush 
of surprise gave way to a murmur of curiosity 
from those around. With all the zest of a 
youthful traveller amid unique surroundings, 
I entered into conversation with the gipsies, at 
the same time taking stock of my new com- 
panions with the base idea uppermost that they 
would make excellent “ copy” later on. 

I wish I had the pen and the inner knowledge 
of the author of “ The Zincali,” that I might 
describe in faithful detail the scene which memory 
still brings back to me in vivid colours. The 
long grasses that flourished in the shade of the 
trees had been trampled down by the little band, 
which consisted of six men, four women, and 
nine children. The men were, without exception, 
lean and wiry-looking. All of them seemed 
young and were possessed of black hair that 
hung to their shoulders, dark eyes, and olive- 
tinted complexions. The two to whom I first 
addressed myself were, as I afterwards learned, 
brothers. They were very much alike in appear- 
ance, both being tall, handsome men, with an 
openness of countenance that of itself distin- 
guished them from the others. Of the other 
four it would have been difficult’ to say which 
was the most villainous. One had an open 
wound over the left eye, and walked with a 
decided and painful limp —indications that 
suggested trouble of recent origin. One seemed 
a mere boy, yet had had time to develop an 
ugly leer; and another was undersized, with 
the longest arms and craftiest expression I have 
ever seen on a human being. In some peculiar 
manner my attention became concentrated upon 
him, for, try as I might, I could not keep from 
looking round at the fellow. I had a feeling that 
he was watching me all the time, yet whenever 
I tried to catch his eye he succeeded in having 
his attention engaged elsewhere. 

Their costume -was of a miscellaneous nature, 
sufficiently untidy and dilapidated to defy classifi- 
cation. Yet, withal, there was something striking 


about it. Trousers of undecided pattern and in 
various stages of disrepair were common to all. 
They wore shirts that had once boasted a brilliant 
hue, while the gentleman of the watchful eye 
slouched about in what had once been a coat, 
but was now so patched and tied up that its 
original shape remained a matter of dubious con- 
jecture. This gentleman was the only one who 
boasted a neckerchief, and this, strange to say, 
was brand-new and clean, with the exception of 
a few rather prominent marks that appeared to 
have been made by greasy fingers. As to the 
hats of the party, these had all been discarded, 
and lay on the grass. They were of the wide- 
brimmed sombrero pattern. The striking feature 
of the attire of the men, however, was the display 
of jewellery. Each one had several rings on 
the fingers of each hand, all of them wore 
earrings, and a brightly-polished gilded buckle 
was attractively displayed on each waistbelt. 

As to the women, their attire was eloquent of 
their nomadic mode of life. In general, it 
appeared to consist, if we except such etceteras 
as shoes, stockings, and similar details, of two 
garments only—a bodice, ornate but dirty, and 
a skirt that gave the impression that the owner 
scorned the conventionality of underwear. They 
wore no hats, or, when they did, ones similar 
to those of the men. The women were much 
finer, in a way, than the men, possessing more 
lissomness and rhythm of movement, and carry- 
ing themselves more proudly upright, with a 
certain defiant tilt of the chin and boldness of 
glance that spoke of quick passion. Their ages 
varied, so far as I could judge, from twenty-five 
to thirty-five. 

Of the younger generation, no fewer than four 
were under one year old, not yet being able to 
walk. The remaining five consisted of two boys, 
aged about four and five, and three girls, whose 
ages were somewhere in the region of four, six, 
and eight. The costume of these youngsters - 
was confined to what had been bestowed on them 
by Nature. 

The two to whom I had first addressed myself 
seemed clever and intelligent men. They con- 
versed fluently in excellent Spanish, and told me 
much that was interesting regarding the country 
through which I proposed wending my way. 
The others took comparatively little notice of 
my presence, as, after gathering round to listen 
to what was said, they reclined again on the 
grass, with the exception of the children, who, 
as children will, stood wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed as near as they could get. The eldest 
girl of the three sought after a little while to 
entertain me by a characteristic and remark- 
able dance, which, beginning with slow and 
sinuous movements that seemed to bring into 
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“He stabbed straight at my heart with a jong and murderous ‘cuchillo.’” 
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action every muscle of the body and every 
expression of which her features were capable, 
developed into a wild, passionate orgy of move- 
ment. When the girl stopped and held out her 
hand for a reward, I produced my purse and 
gave her a silver coin. 

I was immediately conscious of the folly of 
the action, for I felt, as well as saw, the keen eyes 
of the watchful one fixed on me. Realizing a 
little of the position in which I had placed my- 
self, I soon after got up and prepared to depart. 
Immediately the long-armed individual stepped 
forward and, bowing low, asked for a pittance. 
I refused. 

“But your grace has much money. Your 
purse is full of gold. You can spare a trifle 
for a poor wanderer of the world with a wife 
and three little ones to keep.” 

Knowing instinctively that if I gave to one 
I would have to give to all, I turned my back 
and moved away. At once there was a scuffle 
behind me, and I turned again in time to see the 
beggar bowled over by one of the two brothers. 
They were shouting in angry tones in their own 
language, but I gathered that both the brothers, 
for some reason, wished to allow me to depart 
peaceably. Then—and it all happened like a 
flash of summer lightning—the man on the ground 
leaped to his feet, darted past the other two, 


and stabbed straight at my heart with a long and” 


murderous cuchillo. So completely was I taken 
by surprise that I could do naught save instinc- 
tively throw my left arm across my body as 
@ protection. The action saved my life and left 
me with souvenirs of the occasion which I shall 
carry to the grave. The knife entered my arm 
just above the elbow, pierced it through as though 
it had been paper, and spitted it to my chest, 
the point of the blade being turned aside by the 
breastbone. The force of the blow upset my 
balance, and I fell to the ground, to be assailed 
the next moment by a faint sickly feeling that 
threatened to rob me of consciousness. 
-Meanwhile a furious altercation proceeded 
among the men and women of the party. I have 
only an indistinct knowledge of what took place, 
for although I tried to raise myself the wounds 
in my arm and chest were sufficiently serious to 
render the effort a failure. Moreover, the cuchillo 
was still spitted through my arm, and in my 
endeavour to get up I rolled over on it, making 
matters decidedly worse. Yet I know that the 
two brothers denounced the attack made upon 
me, and besides being in positions of authority 
—the elder, as I afterwards learnt, was a dru- 
quendio, or chief, and the younger a druquendito, 
or deputy-chief—emphasized their opinions by 
a display of ready steel. Probably both factors 
were instrumental in saving my life, for the 


tumult subsided, and with the meteoric change 
of attitude so characteristic of these strange 
people they crowded round my prostrate form, 
all, with the exception of my would-be assassin, 
eager to assist. I was carried gently back to the 
shade of the trees and laid down with my head 
on an improvised pillow of coats. With some 
difficulty the knife was extracted, an operation 
that I still remember with a shudder, and the 
wounds made by it dressed in an effective, if 
Tough and ready, fashion. My arm and chest 
were bathed, and some fresh aromatic herbs 
applied, held in place by means of scarves made 
to serve as bandages. The degree of solicitude 
exhibited for my welfare surprised me even then, 
in spite of the condition I was in from pain and 
loss of blood. 

Such were the circumstances which led up to 
my spending six months in the company of this 
little band of wanderers. Of this period slightly 
more than half, or, to be exact, ninety-seven 
days, were occupied in travelling from place to 
place, over stream, mountain, and valley, in an 
almost direct line from Miguelturra to Almen- 
dralejo. I know not to this day what their 
intentions were with regard to me, or why they 
chose to burden themselves in the way they did. 
It would have been easy, and certainly more 
lucrative, for them to have abandoned me on 
the roadside. I only know that they treated me 
as an honoured guest, with every kindness and 
consideration. In fact, when I left them, the 
abrupt mode of my departure was dictated mainly 
by their apparently overwhelming desire for 
my company. Yet, in spite of certain obvious 
drawbacks, such, for instance, as the state 
of my health, I cannot say otherwise than 
that I enjoyed the experience, inasmuch as it 
gave me the opportunity of seeing the inti- 
mate life of the gitano, and a glimpse also 
of a wild and unfrequented region of Southern 
Spain. 

Our method of progress was usually to travel 
in the cool of the evening or early morning. 
The noonday siesta was spent in slumber or lazy 
lolling in any available shade. When near a 
town, particularly one of any importance, camp 
was pitched outside, while various members of 
the band conducted their precarious trade with 
the inhabitants. Into these towns I was not 
allowed to go, but remained in camp in charge 
of one or more guards—quite friendly, quite 
communicative, up to a point, but guards all 
the same. Our permanent property consisted 
of four pack-mules and a horse, a large tent, an 
assortment of culinary utensils, and various 
mysterious bundles of large size and indeter- 
minate shape. We lived entirely in the open, 
and called at the towns and villages in much the 
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same manner as a coasting tramp steamer calls 
at the ports along her route. 

We remained outside Ciudad Real until early 
on the morning following my unfortunate 
experience, when, somewhat to my surprise, I 
found myself able to mount one of the mules. 
José, the elder of the two brothers, and leader of 
the band, had in the meantime, while apologizing 
for the attack made on me, announced that, as 

- a “ recompense,” they were going to make me 
their guest for a few days, and take me with 
them to see the country. Gentle as were his 
tones, and polite as was his manner of statin? 
his purpose, it was obvious that, for a time at 
least, I was virtually a prisoner. Whether they 
wished to hold me to ransom, or feared that, 
should I get in touch with my own people, I 
should attempt reprisals, I did not know; but 
I made up my mind that in either case resistance 
was out of the question, especially in my 
weakened condition. So, with all the show of 
gratitude I could muster, I agreed. 

It is no part of my intention to enter into any 
very elaborate detail of the manners and customs 
of the gitanos, although little that is reliable is 
known of them outside the pages of Borrow, since 
whose day they have changed somewhat. They 
are, above all else, a lazy, pleasure-loving people, 
whose object in life is almost as difficult to deter- 
mine as their origin. Various theories as to the 
latter have been advanced, among them that 
they are the descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel. This has long been discredited, even in 
the minds of those who cling to the “ lost tribes:” 
with a solicitude almost like that of parentage. 
The peculiar arguments put forth to show that 
the gipsies are connected with the Aztecs of Peru 
form an interesting fairy-tale, as does a new 
theory which, so far as I am aware, has never 
seen print before, but which has, at least, the 
merit of coming from one of the gitanos them- 
selves. During our noonday siestas José and I 
would talk as we lay on the ground and smoked, 
and, although inclined at first to avoid the 
subject of his race, he eventually unburdened 
himself and told me much that was both new 
and interesting relative to their customs, songs, 
dances, and language. His idea was that the 
gipsies were the descendants of the survivors of 
the submerged continent of Atlantis ! 

To assert that these people are dull-witted as 
well as knavish would be a mistake. I found 
those with whom I had to deal clever and intel- 
lectual. They dislike work, it is true, and 
despise those whose opinions in this matter 
differed from their own. They possessed, in 
short, no little genius—often, I admit, mis- 
directed, according to our notions, yet genius 
nevertheless. As a narrator of stories I have 


never met the equa! ot José, who, with fertile 
imagination and vivid word-picture, held me 
spell-bound for many an hour. I regret to say 
that his subjects were not always chosen with 
much regard for the niceties of good taste; 
yet even in these he never failed to make up for 
the grossness by the infusion of genuine wit and 
true artistry in the telling. As a singer, too, he 
was no mean entertainer, and many a morning 
I was awakened by hearing his full, rich notes 
reciting the praises of some calli he had met the 
night bcfore. 

The more I saw of the women the less I liked 
them. They spent most of their time quarrel- 
ling among themselves in high-pitched, shrill 
voices that jarred on my ears a hundred times 
a day. They were dirtier, too, than the men, 
and slovenly in their habits. I remember one 
of them starting off one morning with her baby 
slung over her shoulder. She wore a villainously 
dirty and tattered skirt. Her boots consisted 
chiefly of the uppers, and her legs were innocent 
of stockings. Her face and hands were of a 
deeper hue than was due to the darkness of her 
skin, yet over her head and shoulders she wore 
a new and beautiful currand1, or mantilla shawl, 
for which its rightful owner was at that moment 
probably searching in vain. The contrast was 
so ridiculous that I could scarcely forbear laugh- 


“ing outright, yet as she swung along the road to 


Campanario, near which town we were encamped, 
her perfect grace of movement changed my 
mirth to involuntary admiration. This majestic 
walk of the women, co splendidly poised and 
natural, was the one redeciaing feature they 
possessed in my cyes. Their actual beauty— 
and two of them, at least, were very beautiful— 
their light-heartedness and gaicty, even in the 
midst of bitter recrimination, and other excellent 
qualities were overshadowed by their lack of 
moral sense. Their mothers, no doubt, were 
brought up in the same way themselves, and I 
realize that the system, and not the individuals, 
was to blame. 

Of their songs I need only say that, while they 
treated of subjects similar to those of José’s 
stories, they lacked most of his native artistry 
and genius. In fact, the songs were a disappoint- 
ment to me, the poetry being poor in quality and 
the sentiment usually restricted to the low and 
vulgar. After Borrow’s keen analvsis, there is 
nothing I need say regarding the language. It 
is not so musical as the Spanish, is obviously of 
an older ongin, and is wonderfully rich in ex- 
pletives. It is interlarded, too, with a vast 
amount of Spanish slang and coined words and 
phrases designed mainly to serve the purpose 
of communicating with one another so as to out- 
wit those who may know a little but not enough. 
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Our food consisted, in the main, of manro and 
buchino (bread and dried codfish), with a weird 
decoction supposed to have been coffee, and 
brewed in a piri, or pot made of baked clay. In 
addition to these, however, we had quite an 
abundance of delicacies culled from the towns 
we passed, including milk, sugar, butter, eggs, 
fresh meat, and game, and an unfailing supply 
of wine of varying degrees of excellence. It was 


only in the highlands of Donegal have I seen so 
sparsely populated a country. Once I saw the 


turrets of an old tower in the distance ; now and 
again we saw the giant sweeps of windmills, and 
these always brought a smile to my lips that was 
not understood by my companions. We saw, too, 
huge flocks of sheep, guarded by a few scattered 
shepherds, and, near the outskirts of the 
towns, we passed women digging and hoeing in 


“I lipped silently out of the tent and made my escape.” 


only when several days passed without our 
touching port, so to speak, that we were forced 
back on the codfish. This happened during our 
progress from Pozuelos to Abenojar, from 
Saceruela to Agudo, from Risco to Campanario, 
and to an appalling extent from the time we left 
Oliva de Merida to my making my escape in the 
neighbourhood of Almendralejo. 

The country through which we passed, while 
sharply varied in contour, was, after all, dreary 
in the extreme. We met few people—indeed, 


the fields. Cornfields and pasture-grounds, after 
a while, gave place to vast stretches of thistles, 
herbs, and shrubs. Days and days passed, and 
I saw no other human beings save those who held 
me prisoner. We crossed vast plains—deserts 
wouid be a more correct designation—negotiated 
miles of shifting, gritty sand, climbed hills and 
mountains, and forded streams and rivers. As 
the summer advanced I was scorched by the 
dry, burning heat, and frequently tortured by 
thirst, yet these disabilities seemed to have 
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scarcely any effect on my companions, the men, 
in particular, appearing capable of bearing any 
hardship cheerfully. Neither the heat of the 
plains nor the biting air of the mountain-tops 
seemed to make any difference to their iron 
constitutions. 

We traversed one wonderfully impressive 
mountain pass shortly after crossing the 
Guadamez river, before reaching the outskirts 
of Oliva de Merida. This defile led through the 
heart of the mountain, and was, for miles of its 
extent, so narrow that the side-packs had to be 
taken off the mules. For hundreds of feet over- 
head the rocks towered sheer to the skies. After 
two hours’ travelling we came within sight of 
the farther end, and even here the pass did not, 
as is usual, broaden out, but kept on its straight 
and narrow way to the end. The rocks here, 
however, were but ten or twelve feet above us, 
and thus we had a particularly fine view of a 
full-sized wild boar that stood at the end of the 
pass and seemed inclined to annihilate our entire 
party. Fortunately he changed his mind and 
ambled off to keep a more urgent engagement. 
During my travels I had seen several boars, but 
only in the distance, and a multitude of wild 
goats and one or two wild cats. Hares, too, 
were plentiful, and I caught a glimpse on one 
occasion of what appeared to be deer. 

The air was already perceptibly cooler and the 
days shorter as we neared Almendralejo. We 
had passed through some very broken country, 
rounding gigantic masses of rock that seemed 
to have been flung to earth during some mighty 
battle in the sky, and here and there the beds of 
jarales were showing the brown tints of autumn. 
My companions, I had learned, intended pro- 
ceeding through Portugal, and I was by this 
time decidedly tired of their company and dried 
codfish, on which latter delicacy we had sub- 
sisted for over a week. I hinted frequently to 
José that I should appreciate seeing the interior 
of a town, if only for the purpose of replenishing 


my wardrobe, for by this time I was as tattered 
and dishevelled as my captors. But José very 
decidedly shook his head. Evidently my captor 
did not mean to take the risk of allowing me to 
communicate with any outsider. 

My health now was of the very best, although 
my arm was—and still is—bent at the elbow and 
badly scarred on both sides. When we arrived 
at Almendralejo the camp was pitched within 
two miles of the town, and here we remained for 
eight days, laying in a fresh stock of greatly- 
needed provisions. Wine and song and dance 
was the order of the last night of our stay, and a 
couple of hours after midnight, with the stars 
shining gloriously overhead, I slipped silently 
out of the tent and made my escape in the direc- 
tion of the town. Whether they pursued me or 
not I do not know ; I had not spent six months 
in the wild without learning something of its 
secrets, and I made my way with unerring pre- 
cision. With considerable difficulty I gained 
entrance to an hostelry, only to be promptly 
transferred to the local jail. When I saw looking 
at me in a cracked mirror a lean brown face, with 
thick matted beard and long, untidy black hair, 
I understood why. The unstudied negligence 
of my attire did the rest. Yet the difficulty I 
experienced in establishing my identity with the 


_ haughty and sceptical authorities was both 


comical and annoying. 

T had, incredible though it may seem, retained 
possession of most of the money with which I set 
out, and, once freed from the restraining influence 
of the prison, a bath and a square meal—I should 
say, several square meals—followed by visits to 
the barber and the tailor, put me again on speak- 
ing terms with the world. The following morning 
I was in the train bound for Lisbon, with only a 
marvellous thinness of body, a wonderfully 
brown complexion, and a permanently dis- 
figured arm to show that I had spent the 
period from April to October as a prisoner of the 
gitanos. 
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The “ Bverglades”’ of Florida are a vast tract of marshes, lagoons, and winding waterways, to a 

great extent unexplored and inhabited only by a few Indians, wild animals, and poisonous snakes. 

The Author went there in quest of the plumes of the rare blue heron and lost his way. His 
subsequent experiences read like a nightmare. 


Sra ANY queer tales are told of the State 
of Florida, and particularly of the 
isi “ Great 
Dismal Swamp ” and the Everglades. 
For years I have been in the habit of 
wintering in Florida, travelling from one place to 
another as my fancy dictated, but at the present 
moment free transportation and a substantial 
money offer would not lure me back again. 
I have seen all I want of the country. 

I have often seen Seminole Indians at Miami 
with plumes of the rare blue heron, and when 
asked where they secured them they invariably 
replied, ‘“‘In Big Swamp.” By the term, “ Big 
Swamp,” they referred to the region known as 
the Everglades, many sections of which are still 
practically unexplored to-day. 

The plumes of the blue heron command high 
prices and are extremely difficult to secure. 
During the breeding and mating season the birds 
congregate at various points, and as the principal 
tail plumes interfere with the nesting, they cast 
them off, which gives the hunter his chance. 

In order to locate these carefully-hidden 
breeding-places he climbs a tree, and from the 
top watches the flight of the birds, using as a 
landmark a dead tree or some other object in 
the distance to guide him. farther in his search 
through the intricate maze of waterways and 
tangled vegetation comprising the Everglades. 

I decided I would try my hand at the plume- 
hunting business, and going to Lakeside, Florida, 


I got an outfit together and started off on my 
quest for the breeding-place of the herons. 

I had with me a good repeating Winchester 
rifle and ammunition, a pocket compass, corn- 
meal, tea, coffee, and a side of bacon. I intended 
to be gone for only a short time, possibly ten 
days at the most. 

It was on January 9th, 1913, that I found my- 
self on the outer limits of the Everglades. 

A canoe lay on the bank, and pushing it into 
the water of a small-sized “ run,” or creek, I 
paddled into the swamp in search of a piece of 
good ground, where I might camp out for the 
night. 

For a long time I paddled around the confines 
of the swamp, taking in the natural beauties of 
the scene, and trying to select a good camping- 
place, but I met with no success. Night closed 
in on me rapidly, and when I decided that it was 
time to beat a retreat, and endeavoured to retrace 
my devious course to the outskirts of the morass, 
I soon lost my way among the various waterways 
which stretched in all directions like an aquatic 
labyrinth. 

“Never mind,” I thought ; 
way out with my compass.” 

I got it out, but, to my dismay, when I looked 
at it I saw the needle lying useless on the bottom 
of the case, and no effort of mine served to make 
it work again. 

Then, and not till then, the full realization of 
my position came over me. I was lost. Nobody 


“Tl soon find a 
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who has not experienced the 
sensation can have any idea 
of the horror that sweeps over 
one when one discovers that 
one is lost, really and truly 
lost, in a wild country, far from 
human aid. 

In desperation I paddled 
about the lagoons and blind 
waterways, the blades of the 
saw or swamp-grass cutting 
my arms and hands cruelly as 
I brushed my hasty way 
through it. 

Overhead the cypress and 
mangrove trees, festooned with 
vast bunches of _ silvery 
Spanish moss or lichens, cut 
off the fading light, until at 
last it was practically dark. 
I could go no farther, and 
was forced to camp for the 
night on the edge of a morass, 
with the waving cat-tails and 
swamp-grass all around me. 

I managed to pass that first 
night in partial comfort by 
sleeping in the bottom of the 
canoe, though when I awoke 
in the morning I found both 
my legs were horribly cramped 
from lying in the water that 
had leaked in during the night. 

Hauling the canoe into the 
reeds of a cane-brake, I 
emptied the water out, and 
once more tried to retrace my 
path, but again I failed. My 
efforts only succeeded in 
landing me deeper into the 
wilds ; it seemed as though 
there was no way out at all. 
Occasionally I would stop 
paddling and shout for help, 
but I never heard any response to my cries. 

Finally, through a series of mishaps caused 
by running on submerged snags, I managed to 
upset the canoe in one of the lagoons, and the 
Winchester rifle and shells went overboard. 
Taking to the water, I dived for them repeatedly, 
but could not locate their exact position, so I was 
reluctantly forced to abandon them, though I 
fully realized their value to me. Had the water 
been clear, instead of a muddy, oily brown, I 
could have secured them easily. 

The capsizing of the canoe brought other 
misfortunes in its train. The water burst the 
paper packages of tea and coffee, and the contents 
floated about on the ripples. 


“Once, while swimming soross one of the lagoons, I ran into « small coloay of 


Day passed into night, and once more I slept 
in that awful swamp. Day came again, passing 
swiftly into night, and still I was paddling hither 
and thither, wildly seeking a way out of that 
watery maze. 

Day after day went by, and soon hunger 
began to wear me down, till I was a mere shadow 
of the man I had once been. ' 

My food was soon used up, and I was forced to 
eat crickets, snails, and little green lizards. I had 
to devour them raw, my matches having given 
out through my early extravagance with them. 

The leaves of the wild briar and of the sassafras, 
with such berries as I could gather, formed my 
staple articles of diet. 
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water-moccasin snakes, and as I halted, treading water, I saw them on all sides of me.” 


Occasionally I would catch a blue heron as it 
stood in fancied security among the alcoves of the 
reeds. The flesh is nauseating and fishy, like 
that of a seagull, but a starving man cannot 
afford to be particular. 

The mosquitoes attacked me in countless 
thousands, and life at times was almost unendur- 
able, owing to their onslaughts. 

The only way I could obtain relief was by 
plastering my face and hands with mud and then 
standing in the water, submerging the whole of 


my body excepting my head. The coolness of the _ 


water seemed to relieve the intolerable paincaused 
by the poisonous bites of the mosquitoes. 
By night the croaking of the giant frogs was 


like one continuous roar. It 
only ceased when I splashed 
the water with my paddle, and 
recommenced with increased 
vigour when I was a little 
way distant. 

Two weeks—two weeks of 
utter torture—passed while I 
lived like a wild man of the 
woods on what I could find, 
always seeking an outlet from 
those winding, never-ending 
waterways, that were all alike, 
and yet all different. Can 
you imagine, reader, what 
those two weeks meant to me ? 
Never a sign of human 
presence, never a sound of a 
human voice, nothing but 
water and whispering swamp 
all around me. It was a 
veritable nightmare of horror. 

Early one morning a fresh 
misfortune befell me. I ran 
the canoe on a snag, tearing a 
strip clean out of the bottom. 
The water came pouring in 
through the rent, and I 
hurriedly beached the little 
craft and tried to patch it up, 
but my efforts were of no avail, 
and I was finally forced to 
abandon it. 

I think my worst troubles 
dated from the time when I 
left the canoe. 

Day after day I crashed my 
way through the thickets, 
dodging the poisonous water- 
moccasin snakes that lay 
coiled on the limbs of the trees 
and in the crevices of the 
mangrove-roots. A bite from 
them meant death, and I still 


‘valued life, still clung to the hope of extricating 


myself before brain or body gave way under 
the strain. 

Often loathsome-looking alligators, twelve or 
fourteen feet in length, would flop off the banks 
and swim lazily towards me, as if wondering 
what I was. 

To add to the agonies of my position, the 
swamp-fever took hold of me, and my sufferings 
became acute as I staggered along more dead 
than alive, praying at times that Heaven would 
take pity on me in my loneliness and misery. 

Many times during the nights, as I lay on the 
bull-pine boughs, I could hear the long-drawn- 
out wail of the bob-cats or catamounts as they 
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prowled about below me, and my hair would 
almost seem to stand on end from fear. 

By this time my clothes were torn and ragged 
and gave me but scant protection from the cold 
or the penetrating air of the miasmic mists 
which hang over the surface of the water, two or 
three feet in height. 

Once, while swimming across one of the lagoons 
that blocked my passage, I ran into a small 
colony of water-moccasin snakes, and as I 
halted, treading water, I saw them on all sides 
of me. I could see their heads raised above the 
water and their two-pronged teeth, and could 
even imagine that they were about to attack me. 
As rapidly as possible I sank to the bottom and 
swam under water towards the shore. 

Once I saw a man in a canoe with a light 
camping outfit, and I stood on the bank and 
cried to him for help. Possibly my dishevelled 
appearance frightened him, but at any rate he 
gave one glance at me and then, with a muttered 
cry, paddled away at full speed, and I saw no 
more of him. 

I quickly followed in the direction he took, 
evading, as far as possible, the quicksand beds, 
which were fairly numerous, and making wild 
détours at times in search of good ground. 

The bayous or tributaries of the “ runs” 
divided and subdivided continually, forming, in 
their tortuous course, small islands thickly 
covered with wild grape-vines and magnolias. 
On many of these islands thousands of reed-birds 
made their homes. 

At times weakness would overcome me and I 
would fall into the oozy quagmire, only to rise 
and stagger on again for another space of time. 

Day after day I struggled on, with always the 
same obstacles to contend against, always the 
same scenery to view, till Dante’s Inferno would 
have seemed a paradise to me. 

The sun was just setting one evening when I 
came in sight of a small island and, through the 
rifts in the Spanish moss, made out signs of 
human presence. 

Above the low line of the mists which were 
slowly rising from the ground I saw smoke 
lazily drifting, and as I stood watching it I heard 
in the distance a confused murmur of voices. 

Can you imagine the sensation of once more 
seeing your fellow-men after having been practi- 
cally buried alive ? If you can, you may realize 
my feelings of relief as I strode forward through 


the creepers — forgetting quicksands, the deadly. 


water-moccasins, and everything else in my hurry. 
Just as I was about to emerge from the water, 
after having swum across the intervening “ run, 
I heard a commotion behind me. Then I felt 
something seize hold of the legs of my trousers 
and underclothes and give them a violent jerk, 


which almost threw me off my feet. 1 caught 
hold of one of the projecting roots of a mangrove 
tree and tried to kick myself loose, but without 
success. Whatever it was that had hold of me 
was trying to pull me away from the shoal-water 
of the shore into the deeper water of the channel. 

I twisted myself sideways to see just what the 
trouble was and, to my horror, saw the ugly - 
jaw of an alligator, which was trying to work 
itself up closer towards me. 

I struggled and pulled despairingly, the cold 
beads of perspiration rolling from my face. 

Meanwhile the alligator thrashed the water ” 
into foam with his tail and, bending his body 
into queer shapes, tried to drag me into the 
middle of the channel. : 

Once I thought that my hands were slipping 
from the mangrove-roots, and the horror of the 
situation became acute. I made a supreme 
effort, and there came a rending sound as the 
alligator tore a fragment of my clothes loose and 
departed with it into the depths, stirring up the 
sluggish brown water in his wake. 

I staggered up out of the water for possibly 
twenty feet or so, and then fell unconscious near 
the edge of a thicket. 

Just how long I remained in that position I 
do not know, but when I recovered my senses 
I stood up and gazed around, trying to get my 
bearings in the blackness of the night. 

Overhead the hoot-owls rasped forth their 
dismal cries, otherwise there was no sound to be 
heard. 

About a hundred and fifty yards from where 
I stood I could see the reflection of a large fire 
and, as I stood listening, I presently made out 
a confused babble of voices, the like of .which I 
had never heard before in all my experiences. 

Pressing forward and keeping near the water’s 
edge, I passed to the rear of the fire and then 
commenced to walk forward towards the centre 
of the island. 

Mangy curs snapped at me as I walked past 
a number of huts built of logs and thatched with 
palm-leaves and swamp-grass, but I paid no 
attention to them. 

Then, in the centre of a clearing hemmed in 
on all sides by the dense vegetation, I suddenly 
caught sight of something that made me stand 
still and wonder just what was going on. 

To the right of the fire, and supported on either 
end by the stump of a tree, was a stone slab, 
about seven feet in length and three feet in 
width, On it, bound by twisted vines, was the 
figure of a coloured girl about six years of age. 

To the left of the stone slab stood a huge negro, 
who occasionally threw some kind of powder 
into the fire. 

About his body hung numerous necklaces of 
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The alligator tried to drag me into the middle of the channel. 
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“The Voodoo man continued, gradually working himself up into a frenzy of rage, 


what appeared to be teeth, but as to whether 
they were human or animal I could not say. 
Small bags of skin were also suspended from his 
neck and around his wrists and ankles. His 
body was naked save for a breech-clout, and at 
‘his waist he carried a large butcher-knife. 

As I stood there in the shadow of a tree I 
tried to estimate the number of people present, 
and decided that there were about ninety. 

Of this number nearly all were negroes ; the 
remainder, I thought, were West Indians, though 
of this I would not be positive. 

I asked myself in perplexity just what was 
going on before my eyes, and suddenly the idea 
came to me that I was witnessing one of the 
secret rites of the Voodoo cult. 

To those who do not know what this means I will 
say that it is the worship of the serpent, with the 
awful accompaniment of infant sacrifices and can- 
nibalism. Fetishism and hosts of other degrading 
superstitions are also bound up with the 
Voodoo. : 

The dreadful rites of the snake-worshippers 
are still believed to be practised in the black 
republic of Haiti, and I have also been told that 
they have taken place in the swamps of Georgia 
at a very recent date. I cannot speak positively 


as to this, of course, but of the superstitious 
negro I can now believe anything. 

“Some of the lighter-coloured negroes had 
straight black hair, and this is why I thought a 
few of the audience were West Indians, though 
they may have been mixed breeds from the 
Seminole Indians and the French or Spanish. 

As I stood watching, the huge negro—the 
Voodoo “doctor,” I suppose—started the 
proceedings with a series of most unearthly cries. 

The audience replied in corresponding shrieks 
and the Voodoo man continued, gradually 
working himself up into a frenzy of rage, croon- 
ing the while the words of a song that was quite 
unintelligible to me. The devotees grew more and 
more excited and, as their emotions overpowered 
them, they contorted their faces and threw them- 
selves about, sometimes crouching on the ground 
and rolling over and over, tearing at their hair. 

Meanwhile the Voodoo “ doctor” picked up 
snake after snake from a woven osier basket 
held by one of the negroes, Grasping them at 
the base of the head, he would stroke the writhing 
bodies for a few minutes, holding them close to 
his body, and then cast them from him into the 
heart of the roaring fire. 

Watching the medicine-man handling those 
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crooning the while the words of a song that was quite unintelligible to me.” 


flat-headed poisonous snakes with such apparent 
ease sent cold shivers over me, and I wondered 
what he would do if one of them bit him. 

Whenever a snake was thrown into the fire 
the audience would give shriek after shriek, 
gradually dying down to a series of most 
unearthly moans and chants. 

Presently, in the midst of the uproar, the 
Voodoo doctor strode forward and, raising the 
heavy butcher-knife in the air, made a motion as 
though to strike the child. 

At this awful moment I began to fear for my 
own safety. If a sacrifice was intended what 
would happen to me should I be discovered ? 
These wretched people would never dare to let 
me live to bear witness against them. Accord- 
ingly, I dropped on to my hands and knees and 
cautiously crawled away towards the deserted 
huts. After hurriedly searching a few of them, I 
found a quantity of cooked food and a few matches. 

After cautiously reconnoitring my position I 
ran for the shore of the island, and securing one 
of the canoes pushed it into the water and 
paddled away as quietly as possible. 

Possession of food and a canoe put new heart 
into me; my strength returned, and I was able 
to think ‘clearly and calmly again. 

Vol. xxxiv.—37. 


Following the winding course of the various 
small streams, and making a series of portages, 
partly carrying and partly dragging the canoe 
from one waterway to another, I came at length 
to the upper course of the Miami River. I knew 
at once I was on a main stream and, following 
the windings of the river, I at length reached 
Miami, where I hastened to secure new clothes 
and set about recuperating my health, for I can 
assure you I was badly in need of quinine and 
nourishing diet. 

I stopped for about two weeks near Tanglewood 
Grove, some six miles up the St. John’s River 
from Jacksonville, with a friend of mine, and 
then departed for New York. 

In conclusion I should like to explain that the 
“ Everglades”? of Florida are about three 
hundred miles long, with an average width of 
from fifty to seventy-five miles. By realizing 
the number of square miles in this vast tract of 
desolate waste—parts of which are at the present 
time being reclaimed by means of irrigation or 
drainage ditches made by private corporations, 
who are trying to free the fertile land from 
water—the reader can form some idea of my 
difficulties in making my tortuous way from 
Coast to coast. 


The Wanderings 
of an Entertainer. 


By ROBERT GANTHONY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TRBYER BVANS. 


As an actor, entertainer, and humorist Mr. Robert Ganthony is known all over the world, 


either personally or through the medium of his numerous plays, books, and songs. 


In the following 


chatty narrative he relates some of his experiences—amusing, curious, and exciting— during an 
eventful tour, which covered the Bermudas, Canada, and British Columbia. 


T Toronto—known as the “ City of 

the Good,” a reputation based more 
on the number of its churches and 
chapels than on the piety of its 
inhabitants—I picked up the party 
T had sent on in advance from New York, and 
who were to tour with me through Western 
Canada and British Columbia. This tour, as 
will be seen, turned out to be full of surprises, 
exciting incidents, and innumerable disappoint- 
ments. 

In my hurry to get away from New York, 
coupled with the fact that it meant a lengthy 
journey right across the Dominion in mid-winter, 
I was unable to procure the artistes I really 
wanted. My manager was an Enghshman, a 
Mr. X——.,, and, allowing sentiment to interfere 
with business, I foolishly engaged his wife also. 
She was a Swede, and of no use on the stage, 
having had no previous training in music or 
dancing, as I had been led to suppose. She had, 
however, a capacity for making trouble that 
was phenomenal. Before meeting her I had 
always found Scandinavians warm-hearted, 
courteous, and delightful people, but Mrs. X—— 
was the exception. She had been an artist's 
model, and was very proud of her figure, which 
she took every opportunity of displaying as far 
as possible by assuming all kinds of ridiculous 
poses and attitudes. The vocalist was a widow 
of twenty, with the face of an angel and the 
appetite of an ogre. All she could think about 
was what she was eating or going to eat. The 
pianist was a clever young lady who had quar- 
relled with her lover in New York, and in 
consequence accompanied us in a double sense 
till they ‘‘ made it up,” when she insisted on 
returning—which was annoying, as I wanted her 
to remain, and had also to pay her fare back. 
The other member of the party was a quiet girl 
who acted charmingly and sacrificed herself 
continually to keep the company together and 
preserve ~eace among the women. 


Il. 


I had not been in Toronto long before I found, 
as usual, something calculated to upset an 
entertainer’s apple-cart. This time it was not 
the negro question, but the “ Sheffield Choir,” 
whose visit made my appearance seem of minor 
importance which it was, of course, to everyone 
except myself. In spite of counter-attractions, 
however, the Massey Hall, one of the largest in 
the Dominion, where our entertainments were 
held, was always full. I never received any 
particulars of receipts and outgoings, and my 
disappointment may be imagined when I 
learned, on suggesting the observance of this 
business formality, that there was no money for 
me, the expenses having been so heavy. 

As some days were to elapse before we started 
on our grand tour westward, I decided to give 
a few shows in Ontario, where we met with some 
strange experiences. The first place we visited 
was Guelph, famed for its agricultural college, 
and here we had a crowded house. At our next 
place, Stratford, instead of students we had 
railway mechanics, who quite failed to appreciate 
our efforts to please. A picture show or a circus 
might have suited them, but our show certainly 
did not. Furthermore, they were not particularly 
sober. Several of them came to our hotel and 
collapsed in the hall, having to be lifted out by 
the hall-porter and taken home in a cart. 

It was useless to complain, for if the Canadians 
do not like you or want you they do not hesitate 
to say so. 

We struck many strange places on this tour. 
Petrolia was one. As Penley would say, this is 
“where the oil comes from,” and long before we 
saw Petrolia we smelt it. As we approached it 
the verdure disappeared from the fields, the 
trees became leafless sticks, and nothing but 
bare ground was to be seen. Birds were entirely 
absent, as there was nothing on which they 
could live. All that met the eye on the sterile 
brown earth was a crop of beam-pumps worked 
from an engine far away, pumping the oil night 
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and day into a reservoir to which it was carried 
by pipes. Having been put in barrels, the oil 
was placed on railway-trucks for distribution, 
and these trucks, waiting for engines, stood 
ready in a long line. 

Petrolia has an atmosphere that—thank 
goodness !—is all its own. At the place where 
we stayed everything smelt of oil; it shone 
from the hair and oozed from the skin of the 
maid who brought us our meals, and the plates 
and glasses seemed to have been washed in it. 
In the gardens people didn’t attempt to grow 
flowers, but installed a pump instead and gathered 
in a crop of oil for home consumption. We 
were so sick of the ubiquitous smell that the 
moment our shows were over we left by the very 
next train. 

It was certainly a delightful change from the 
oil city to the summer resort of Organoque, 
situated on the borders of the St. Lawrence and 
within view of the famous Thousand Islands. 
Most of the hotels and boarding-houses, which 
were purely for summer visitors, were closed, 
but the resident population furnished us with a 
good audience. On one of the islands we visited 
there is a pulpit cut out of the rocks, to which 
in summer people flock in their boats to an 
aquatic service. 


until we discovered that it was impossible to 
move the bars on account of their great weight, 
which explained why the inhabitants did not 
run away with them. 

After our little canter round Ontario we 
started.on our grand tour westward for Fort 
William, on Lake Superior. While on the road 
we learned that the theatre at that place was in 
flames, so we switched off to Kenora, a summer 
resort, and played there to break the journey to 
Winnipeg. Never shall I forget the delight we 
all felt at leaving the crowded, over-heated train 
as we stood on the platform at Kenora in the 
brightsunshine of a Canadian winter’s invigorating 
air, which we drank in as though it were-cham- 
pagne. When one first arrives in Canada from 
England one’s blood is thick, and it seems absurd 
to heat up the cars and hotels as they do. If 
any of us, gasping for oxygen, attempted to 
open a door or window of the train there was as 
much outcry as there would be about a courant 
d@’aiy in a Paris omnibus. 

Contrary to what I had imagined, the winters 
of Canada are not dull and cloudy, but are 
characterized by blue skies and bright sunshine, 
with occasional blizzards which are fierce while 
they last, but do not continue long. I dis- 
covered, moreover, that snow is one thing in one 


“* We discovered that it was impossible to move the bars on account of their great weight.’ 


At one little mining town we visited we found 
a large number of ingots of silver lying about 
the railway station. We regarded this as a 
careless procedure, and suggested as much, 
whereupon the station-master smilingly told us 
we could have one if we could take it away. 
Visions of sudden wealth floated before our eyes 


place and something quite different in another. 
In Montreal, and, in fact, all along the sea- 
board, it becomes snow-ice, owing to the fluctua- 
ting temperature causing it to melt and freeze ; 
but inland it is a dry powder that blows about 
like sand. In Montreal ice forms several feet 
thick on the sidewalks and roads owing to the 
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alternating frost and thaw and has to be removed 
with a pick in the spring, but inland the boys 
have to wait for a spring thaw before they can 
indulge in snowballing, as until then the snow 
would fall from their hands in a dry powder. 
This difference affects agriculture, for out West 


haven’t to pay their way by giving entertain- 
ments en route. 

The town was deserted. What the shops 
were none of us could tell without going inside, 
except the butcher’s. In London a golden 
sheep hangs outside a wool shop, but in Canada 


“We all stood gaping at it in wonderment. The mercury stood at forty-seven degrees below zero.” 


the cattle, with their noses and hot breath, can 
remove the dry snow and get to their food, while 
near the coast ice forms on the surface of the 
fields and prevents the animals feeding. In 
Bermuda the dampness rotted the army saddles 
as they hung in the barrack-stables ; out West 
in Canada the air is so dry that the farmers can 


leave their machinery unprotected on the prairie © 


during the winter. 

The first shop we came to as we strolled towards 
the town from the station was a drug-store, but 
it was impossible to see anything in the windows 
as they were thickly coated with ice. A large 
thermometer outside, however, arrested our 
attention, and we all stood gaping at it in 
wonderment. The mercury stood at forty-seven 
degrees below zero—not freezing-point, but zero 
—and we didn’t feel it, though dressed in our 
ordinary clothes. If the nation will supply me 
with funds I will go to the Polar regions or to 
any other latitude. The heroes of these expedi- 
tions only report thirty-seven degrees, and they 


the butchers exhibit the real animal. Outside 
one store was a newly-killed pig which, being 
frozen stiff and hard, was placed with its hind- 
legs in the gutter and the fore-legs on the wooden 
sidewalk, where it stood. When a customer 
wanted pork the butcher would dart out from 
his shop, cut off a chunk, and hurry back, a 
proceeding that was repeated until no pig was 
left. This butcher with the alfresco pig also 
sold fish, which were thrown on a slab outside, 
where they would remain preserved in Nature’s 
refrigerator as long as winter lasted. 

Although the town seemed almost deserted, 
there was plenty of activity going on upon the 
lake. Here men were busy gathering the ice- 
harvest, a very necessary crop when the thermo- 
meter left the zeros for the nineties and Kenora 
was full of perspiring tourists clamouring for 
iced drinks. On one portion of the lake sleighs 
were practising on a swept course for the coming 
races, which promised to be run in good time to 
judge by the way the vehicles skimmed over the 
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frozen surface. On another section men were 
engaged in fishing, their little houses suggesting 
a Lilliputian village. The fisherman in Canada 
—on the lakes, at all events—takes it easy. He 
erects a wooden one-roomed house on the ice, 
furnishes it with a stove, an arm-chair, imple- 
ments for cooking, and some light literature. 
The red-hot stove, one imagines, would soon let 
him through the ice ; but as the latter is four or 
five feet thick it does nothing of the kind. The 
fisherman then bores a hole in the surface, baits 
his hook, and drops it down the hole, passing the 
other end through the letter-box or key-hole of 
the second-hand door of his villa, and seats himself 
in his chair with a book in one hand—or a pipe— 
and the line in the other. When he feels a jerk 
he ties his line to the arm-chair and, opening his 
front door, goes to the ice-hole and hauls up the 
fish, which, almost as soon as he can disengage 
the hook, is frozen solid and becomes as hard as 
a piece of slate. 

Repairing to the hotel for lunch, we were 
somewhat astonished to find it full of labourers. 
The halls, stairs, and corridors were crowded 
with swarthy Germans, Swedes, Danes, Russians 
—every nationality but English. They were 
not dressed as labourers dress in England, but 


through the hotel he was promptly dragged 
aside by his fellows in a not too ceremonious 
fashion. These men had come in from the 
farms, where there was no further work for them, 
and, as the landlord said, ‘“‘ when the thermometer 
is forty-seven below zero men must be taken in.” 
I often wondered where they all slept, and by 
accident discovered that after the guests had 
retired for the night the whole of the corridors 
were converted into dormitories, where bearded 
giants snored in all sorts of languages on hastily- 
improvised beds which vanished at daybreak. 
How these men managed it, I do not know, but 
they secured tickets for our show and we had a 
full house, leaving Kenora for Winnipeg with 
very pleasant memories of our visit. 

During the run northward the weather 
changed, and we found ourselves charging 
through a blizzard of unprecedented violence, 
which increased as we neared our destination. 
Imagine a big London railway station half-full 
of snow and a crowd of people dressed like Teddy 
bears rushing about in frantic efforts to get 
home, and you have a vague idea of the railway 
terminus at Winnipeg. The scene outside the 
station was not exactly like Hades broke loose, 
because of the low temperature and the supply of 


“The fisherman passes the end through the letter-box, and seats bimeelf in bis chair, with 
a book in one hand and the line in the other.” 


in good suits of coarse cloth, with their faces 
and hands washed and hair brushed. They 
were polite to the ladies and stood back, open- 
mouthed, to gaze upon the unaccustomed sight 
of well-dressed women. If one of their number 
got in the way of one of the ladies when passing 


snow, but otherwise it suggested it. People 
were struggling to get home by cars and sleighs, 
and the prospect of our reaching the hall with 
all our baggage seemed decidedly remote. Just 
as I was on the point of suggesting our tramping 
through the snow as the only way of reaching 
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our destination, a driver, thinking we were the 
party who had ordered him, accosted me. In 
the circumstances I felt fully justified in fostering 
the driver’s mistaken impression, and a moment 
later we were all buried in the rugs of the sleigh 
and gliding to the hall where we had to show. 
Arriving here, we disentangled ourselves and 
got out. It was not the style of place we had 
expected, being the headquarters of the Young 
Men’s Christian, Association. A grey stone 
entrance, in which two swinging doors failed to 
exclude the snow and admitted the deadly 


“They bad to change their costumes behind the lnggage-baskets.” 


draught, gave access to a small stone-paved 
lobby, from which a flight of gloomy stone steps 
led upwards to a lending library. The youth in 
charge knew nothing about any entertainment, 
and seemed to care less. At last, however, we 
found what we thought must be the hall-room, 
only to discover it was locked. Here I should 
explain, for the benefit of the readers unac- 
quainted with the way tours are conducted, that 
it is the agent who arranges the visit through 
some local body or institution, the latter under- 
taking to look after the party, see that the 
entertainment is duly advertised, and everything 
arranged, for which work they share half the 
proceeds. It was a hockey club which had 
booked us at Winnipeg, but every member of 
the club to whom we telephoned replied that he 
knew nothing about the entertainment and 
declined to take any interest in our visit. While 
we were more or less excitedly discussing the 
situation the audience began to arrive. At this 
juncture a gentleman in the crowd came to me, 
and, addressing me by name, said :— 


“Tam Mr. B—, of the Winnipeg Free Press. 
Can I assist you ?” 

This offer received the approval of the crowd, 
who enjoyed the experience much more than we 
did. I promptly and gratefully accepted Mr. 
B—”s offer, and he left to discover the care- 
taker and get the hall opened. Here, for the 
second time, I was being assisted by the gentle- 
men of the Press. First they had saved me from 
starvation by their telephonic contributions in 
Montreal, and now in Winnipeg the men who 
are supposed to come to ruin entertainers by 
their scathing criticism 
came gallantly to the 
rescue, Mr. B——and 
another critic unearthed 
the caretaker, who was 
having his tea, and we got 
the hall door opened and, 
at their suggestion, ad- 
mitted the public, Mr. 
X——, myself, and the 
gentlemen of the Press 
acting as money - takers. 
Now that the experience is 
over one sees the humour of 
it, but at the time I felt 
terribly harassed and upset. 
There was no dressing- 
room accommodation for 
the ladies, and they had to 
change their costumes 
behind the luggage-baskets 
on the stairs. 

Before I began I ex- 
plained our plight to the 
audience, and I must say they showed us every 
sympathy. We improvised an entertainment to 
suit the cramped stage, and had a quiet though 
successful evening. The Pressmen, who had so 
gallantly assisted us as ushers and money-takers, 
gave us good notices and incidentally censured 
the hockey club, advising them in future to 
stick to games and leave the work of managing 
shows to societies who could and would have 
some regard for the reputation of artistes who 
placed their services in their hands. 

That same evening we left Winnipeg for 
Brandon, where we arrived next morning. Here 
we were greeted by a bodyguard of firemen, whose 
brass helmets glittered in the sunshine like those 
of the Tuscan army who attempted to evict 
Horatius. We were sharing proceeds with the 
fire-brigade, who had turned out to welcome us, 
and it was an agreeable, if sudden, change from 
the cold neglect of the hockey club. 

Our entertainment was a great success, and 
next day we left for Carom, but felt terribly 
disappointed with the place. It consisted of a 
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few wooden shanties, some stores, a 
small hotel, also built of wood, and 
the ever-present grain - elevators, 
which in winter are always full of 
sparrows. The agent had apologized 
for sending us here, and as we had 
to spend the week-end in the place I 
felt that the apology was needed. 
In the matter of accommodation, 
however, we came off much better 
than I anticipated, a Swedish noble- 
man, who had a well-furnished suite 
of rooms at the hotel, coming to our 
rescue and placing some of his rooms 
at our disposal. 

After lunch I went out to find 
the opera-house. I passed the three 
shops of which the place boasted 
and, failing to notice the sudden termina- 
tion of the raised wooden sidewalk along which 
I was strolling, was sent headlong into a snow- 
drift. Brushing the powdered snow off my 
clothes, I noticed a rickety wooden stair that 
led up to a large door evidently opening into a 
big room, and as there was no hay, straw, or 
trace of other material of this kind about, I 
concluded that this ramshackle wooden building 
must be the opera-house. 

I clambered up the stairs, which were deep in 
snow, following the footprints of someone who 
had been up them that morning, and, pulling 
back the door, which the snow made difficult to 
open, I entered a large room in which was a red- 
hot stove. On lines stretched across the room 
was a Sufficient supply of under-garments to 
start a laundry. Steering my way between 
these damp garments I discovered chairs, and, 
at the farther end, a wooden platform on which 
was an old cottage-piano screwed firmly to the 
wall as a precaution against theft. Looking 
back, I discovered there was a gallery capable of 
holding twelve to fifteen people, which removed 
any doubts I may have entertained as to this 
being the opera-house, a conclusion which was 
confirmed a little later by the arrival of the hall- 
keeper’s wife with a basket to remove any articles 
which might be dry. Yes, this was the opera- 
house, she said, and she had taken advantage of 
the fire to dry her washing, which explanation I 
accepted as being the ordinary purposes to which 
opera-houses were put. There were no dressing- 
rooms and no accommodation of any kind for 
the comfort of the performers. 

On returning to the hotel I described the 
opera-house to my company as containing 
elaborate dressing-rooms with pier-glasses, elec- 
tric-lights, baths, etc., and the stage as reminding 
one of that at the Haymarket. They didn’t 
believe all I said, but swallowed some of it, and 
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"Yes, this was the opera-house, she said, and she had taken 
advantage of the fire to dry her washing.” 


their puzzied expressions and their disgust may 
be imagined when they came face to face with 
the reality. 

We had decided to give the show in our 
ordinary clothes, when a message arrived at the 
hotel to the effect that the public wanted us to 
appear in our stage costumes. With the aid of 
some screens and a conveyance the ladies 
managed to dress, and we went through the 
performance in full war-paint. The sportive 
youths of the locality filled the gallery, and 
amused themselves by lighting matches and 
throwing them on to the audience below. I 
naturally thought my manager would soon put 
a stop to this dangerous horse-play, but as he 
didn’t, and there was no way from the stage to 
the front, I had to expostulate from the stage, 
and threatened to send for a policeman. This 
was received with roars of laughter, there being 
no policeman in Carom, as I afterwards dis- 
covered. After many interruptions and some 
breezy passages between the boys in the gallery 
and myself, we managed to get through our 
programme, and on Monday left Carom for 
Regina, where we arrived just as a blizzard was 
commencing. 

We at once sought refuge in the hotel, which 
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was certainly up to date and very comfortable. 
During lunch the storm increased. The ladies 
remarked how they would like to go out in it, 
but I thought they were only joking and paid 
little heed to their remarks, so my surprise may 
be imagined when I heard later from the hall- 
porter that two of them had vanished soon after 
lunch. As they failed to make an appearance 
by dinner-time I put on my coat and cap and 
went in search of them. 

I knew they had gone to see the school-room 
where we were to perform, which lay on the 
other side of the railway-track half a mile or so 
away, and so I headed in that direction. The 
snow was falling so heavily that it was impossible 
to find any tracks. Walking through deep snow 
is very fatiguing, and, being alone and feeling 
exhausted, I turned as soon as I reached the 
railway-track. As I learnt later, I had almost 


“I bad to expostulate from the stage, and threatened to send 
for « policeman,” 


reached them, where they had fallen on the track, 
too exhausted to rise. They saw me and called, 
but the blinding snow and wind prevented my 
hearing them through my ear-flaps. When I 
got back to the hotel I found the place in a state 
of excitement. The manager had secured a 
milk-sleigh, and in it X—— and I started off. A 
milk-sleigh, it may be added, contains a stove 
by which the milk is kept from freezing while 
being delivered. The cans were removed, and 
it certainly made a capital ambulance for frozen 
entertainers, 

While these preparations were being made a 


doctor, driving back from the outlying country, 
found his horses would not cross the railway- 
track. They stopped dead and began to behave 
in a curious manner. The doctor knew some- 
thing was wrong, jumped out to investigate, and 
quickly discovered the two ladies in the snow. 
He lifted them into his sleigh, covered them with 
rugs, and was driving at full speed back to the 
town when a cyclonic gust caught his vehicle and, 
overturning it, 
flung him and the 
ladies into the 
snow just as 
x and I 
arrived. We soon 
got the ladies into 
the warm milk- 
sleigh and helped 
thedoctor to right 


his own sleigh, after which he departed like a 
whirlwind. The ladies soon recovered, and an 
hour or two later we turned up at the school. 
It was literally buried under a huge snow-drift, 
and we entered the stage door through a hole in 
the snow. Despite the Arctic conditions, how- 
ever, we had a good audience, and, repairing 
to the station, took train for Medicine Hat, where 
we arrived at one o’clock in the morning. 

To our surprise the city was a mass of lights. 
Not only were the street-lamps alight, but those 
in the stores and shops as well, though they were 
all closed. The city is illuminated by natural 
gas, and the street-lamps are never extinguished. 
It is cheaper to let the gas burn continuously 
than to pay a man to tum it out. y 

Our audience in this new city of the prairies 
was decidedly mixed, consisting of Swedes, 
Italians, Irish, Scotch, Germans, and Chinese. 
When I saw a group of the latter applying, about 
an hour too soon, for admission, I told our 
manager it was not fair to take their money, as 
they wouldn’t understand the entertainment ; 
but this so distressed the Chinamen that I gave 
way, and they all took front-seat tickets. They 
certainly made me laugh, if I didn’t make them 
laugh. They were there long before anyone 
else, their faces beaming with happiness. When 
we began each man kept one almond eye on the 
stage and the other on the audience, and when 
they saw the audience laugh they laughed, and 
when the others applauded they clapped their 
hands with delight. They even tried to join in 
the singing of ‘God Save the King,” after 
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which they resumed their seats, where we found 
them sitting patiently after the audience had 
gone from behind them. We told them the 
show was over and they must leave, at which 
they seemed sorry, and surprised at the extreme 
brevity of our performance, as their plays some- 
times last for weeks. 

We visited several of the prairie towns, meeting 
with many funny experiences. At Okotops, for 
instance, a well-to-do sort of place, we only 
arrived in time to swallow a mouthful of dinner 
and get tothe hall. We were late in commencing, 
but I did not regard this as serious seeing that 
our audience totalled only about a dozen. Next 
morning the editor of the local newspaper sent 
me a copy of his journal, a blue-pencil mark 
drawing my attention to a criticism headed, 
“Stung Again!” It accused us of robbing the 
townsfolk of their hard-earned cash. This, 
unfortunately, we had no opportunity of doing, 
as the few that turned up would not have paid 
our hotel bill. It was evident that some bogus 
company had swindled them, or the editor would 
not have used the word “again.” I rather 
enjoyed that criticism because, knowing how 
much money we took, it was funny. 

On our arrival at the opera-house at High 
River, another prairie city, I was served with a 
summons because the lessee of the building owed 
somebody else in the town an account of several 
dollars. What they expected me to do was to 
deduct the alleged debt from the receipts before 
paying the theatre people their rent. This, 
however, was impossible, as the rent had been 
paid in advance and I had no authority to 
tamper with the receipts. The affair gave me a 
lot of bother and anxiety, as any detention would 
have ruined the tour, upon which a good deal of 
money had been spent. The magistrate before 
whom I appeared cancelled the summons, and 
then kindly added that I left the court without 
a stain on my character—which was more than 
could be said for it before I entered. 

Clareholm, another place we visited, stood by 
itself on the vast uncultivated prairie, which 
reminded me of the South African veldt. There 
were no trees, no water, no hills, only a 
collection of wooden houses, with nothing to 
justify their existence but the head-gear of a 
coal-mine. The so-called opera-house was owned 
by a Mormon, whose wife we found erecting a 
pea-nut stand in the auditorium. If there is 
one thing I dislike more than another it is people 
cracking nuts while I am trying to entertain 
them. I explained that she could not sell pea- 
nuts during the performance, to which she 
replied that the opera-house belonged to her 


husband and she would do as she pleased. 
no option but to withdraw my objection. 

At McLeod, formerly a fort and refuge for the 
early pioneers, and the scene of many fierce 
encounters with the Indians, we had our first 
taste of the winds caused by the proximity of 
the Rocky Mountains. The population are 
wind- weary, for wind is not a thing you 
can get used to, and you can soon have too 
much of it. 

It was the same at Janbeck, a few miles 
farther on. When we alighted at the station 
here we were told to wait until the hotel sent 
their “rig” to fetch us. One of the ladies 
scouted the idea of a conveyance to take her 
three minutes’ walk and started off alone on foot. 
She had only just struggled off the platform and 
gone a few yards when a veritable whirlwind 
twisted her clothes all over her head. She 
patted her dress down, but the wind was per- 
sistent, and she finally was forced to give up the 
unequal contest and return. When the carriage 
arrived we placed the ladies in it and X—— and 
I set off to walk. The wind was not only hard 
to push against, but the warm sun had slightly 
melted the snow, which had frozen over-night, 
and, blowing off the surface, hit our faces like 
a shower of splintered glass. It was only a five- 
minutes’ walk, but we were extremely glad to 
get out of that awful wind into the hotel. 

When we arrived at the coal-mining village of 
Coleman, close under the Rockies, I was some- 
what surprised to find that the kindly editor of 
the Okotops paper, anxious to safeguard the 
Canadian public, had sent a marked copy of his 
journal, containing the ‘“‘ Stung Again!” article, 
to the man with whom we were to share the 
proceeds, I was about to enter into a long 
explanation when my companion pulled me up 
with the dry remark: “I guess, stranger, you 
can leave it to me.” 

I then went down to have a look at the hall, 
and found the snow at the entrance stained with 
blood. I thought some luckless animal that had 
ventured too near civilization had been shot, 
but found I was mistaken. The sinister stain 
was the result of a fight between a party of 
Italians, a wedding having been celebrated at 
the hall the previous night. If all this carnage 
occurred at a wedding, I thought, what will 
happen at an entertainment ? I am pleased to 
say, however, that everything went off excel- 
lently ; we had an enthusiastic audience and no 
bloodshed. Indeed, at the close of the show 
aur friend sent the following telegram to the 
editor at Okotops: ‘“ You are a —— liar: the 
show is first class.” 


Thad 


(To be concluded.) 


MY ESCAPE — 
FROM VENEZUELA. 


By H. CG. FULLER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. 


HENRY BVISON. 


How an Englishman meddled in the politics of a South American Republic, and what 
happened to him. 


f) HAD been in the Venezuelan Republic 
for some ten years, and was well 
known as a peaceful foreigner, when 
one day I was approached by a 
prominent Government official and 
asked whether I would help the Godos (Con- 
servatives) in their endeavour to free the country 
from the tyranny and corruption under which 
it was suffering. : 

At once I entered into the spirit of the revolu- 
tion, and volunteered my services in Caracas, 
the capital, as organizer and intermediary 
between the “heads” in Porto Rico and the 
“party ” in the country. 

Everything went well with me until, one even- 
ing, I was just returning from delivering private 
correspondence from “ outside” to the leaders 
“inside,” when I was suddenly accosted by three 
men I knew to be spies of the Government, who 
pushed me into a waiting automobile and hurried 
me off to the Rotunda, the political jail. On 
arrival there I was stripped of my outer garments 
and, after being examined to see that I had 
nothing concealed on my person, was made to 
get through a sort of window about five feet 
from the floor and just large enough to allow a 
man to pass. I was then conducted by two 
negro orderlies to a calabozo (dungeon) with 
cement floor, containing a wooden shelf some 
four feet from the ground. This calabozo 
measured ten feet long by six feet wide at one 
end and four feet wide at the door, where a 
heavy canvas curtain hung. 

In a few minutes I heard heavy footfalls, and 
was surprised to see the governor of the jail, 
accompanied by a negro with irons and another 
carrying a small ana/e (stove) containing burning 


charcoal. They then proceeded to put the irons 
on my ankles and rivet them on. 

These irons, or grillos, weighed seventy pounds. 
I was told that the wooden shelf was my bed and 
that I was to keep silence. No blankets or 
pillows are allowed, and one is in one’s under- 
clothing only, night and day. 

After a great deal of hard work I managed to 
climb on to my “ bed” and sit with my back 
against the wall, my legs extended. Being 
thoroughly fatigued, I fell asleep, but was later 
awakened by voices outside my cell. Then a 
light was thrust inside and the governor, with 
his assistant and two black jailers with drawn 
swords, came inside. 

“Declare what you know,” ordered the 


governor. I protested that I had nothing to 
tell him. Again he ordered me to confess 
all I knew; and on my repeating that I 


had absolutely nothing to tell him I was 
struck across the legs with a verga, a hard 
leather thong. 

Seeing that I was determined to say nothing, 
he told me meaningly that there were other 
means of extracting a confession and left me, 
going into the calabozo adjoining mine, where I 
heard him order the prisoner there to declare 
what he knew. 

What the man’s reply was I do not know, but 
shortly afterwards I heard him scream out: 
“Oh, heavens! Don’t kill me like this! Shoot 
me; hang me; cut my throat; but don’t do 
this tome! I am dying!” 

I afterwards found out that they had put the 
tortola on the man, who was a doctor and con- 
nected with the Godos. The tortola is a fiendish 
instrument, placed on a very sensitive part of 
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the body and screwed up, causing excruciating 
pain. 

It was a common occurrence at two or three 
o'clock in the morning to hear a man scream out 
with horror and pain when the ¢orfola was 
being screwed up to try and make him reveal 
what he knew of the doings of the other political 
party. 

On one occasion a general, who had been 
prefect of an important town, was thought to be 
connected with the revolutionary movement, 
but when brought to the Rotunda earnestly 
protested his innocence of any complicity 
against the Government. I may add that he 
was a cripple. Notwithstanding his protests, 
he was strung up by his thumbs and given many 
lashes with the verga, being told that if he did 
not declare what he knew the punishment would 
be repeated. He could, however, confess nothing, 
as he had no connection whatever with the 
revolutionary parties. The poor fellow is now 
unable to use his thumbs. 

All political prisoners have grillos (irons) 
riveted on their legs, which vary in weight— 
fifty, seventy, and a hundred pounds—according 
to the importance and supposed standing in the 
revolution of the prisoner. 

Prisoners who are well-to-do are forced to 
sign vales—vouchers for the payment of certain 
sums — by being kept without food and 
water. 

The terrible things I heard and saw in that 
prison preyed on my mind to such an extent that 
I became a nervous wreck, and the continued 
absence of exercise, lying on the shelf from morn- 
ing till night, made me as weak as a child. I 
was never allowed to leave the calabozo, this 
being swept out once a day by an orderly. I 
was not permitted to communicate with the 
outside world in any way, and could not write, 
as no paper is allowed in a calaboco upon any 
pretext. 

Fortunately the orderly was taken ill, and I 
discovered that the criminal prisoner who came 
to take his place temporarily was not “ bribe- 
proof.” I therefore offered him a good payment 
if he could by any means get a message for me 
to a high Government official who was a friend 
of mine. This he did ; and in a few days I had 
a visit from a doctor, sent by my Government 
friend, who ordered my removal to hospital. 
There being no hospital attached to the prison, 
I was taken to the public hospital and put in 
the private patients’ ward, where I was treated 
for partial paralysis, my legs having become 
almost useless from the weight of the irons and 
the lack of exercise. 

I now began to think of escape, and, having 
thought out a plan, confided it to my friend, 


who agreed to help me. With the aid of two 
others, I got away in the following manner. 

A few nights previous to my escape I left the 
hospital very quietly and went to the house of a 
friend, and there got into a trunk to test it as to 
size. Finding it was suitable, we made a small 
window which could be opened and closed from 
the inside, and also cut small air-holes at each 
end, under the handles. The next few days 
were spent in completing the final arrangements, 
my friends visiting me at the hospital late at 
night. ? 

On the morning fixed for my “ flight ” we were 
advised from the nearest port to Caracas of the 
arrival of a Dutch steamer, and at eight a.m. I 
made my way to the grounds of the hospital, 
where I had been accustomed to sit and read, 
and after saluting the policeman on point 
duty, went to a house near by, where I 
shaved off my moustache, put on blue glasses, 
and borrowed a hat, which completed my dis- 
guise. At 8.35 an automobile drove up with 
two of my friends, who had with them the trunk 
in which I was to make my escape. I got 
into the automobile and was driven rapidly 
away by the back streets until we came to 
the cart-road down the mountains. When 
we got near the coast I took off my coat and 
trousers and got into the trunk, which was 
then locked and tied with rope. I opened the 
little window to give me air, and in about 
half an hour we arrived at the docks where 
passengers embark. 

It was now 10.10 a.m., and we had done the 
journey in one hour thirty-five §minutes— 
twenty-five minutes quicker than it takes the 
train. I could hear everything very plainly. 
One of my friends asked at what time the 
steamer would leave, and was told at about 

p-m., but he could go on board at four 
o'clock if he wished. My heart almost stopped 
beating. ‘‘ Goodness!” I thought. “ If I have 
to remain in this trunk until that hour I shall 
surely die!” I may add that, owing to the 
forethought of one of my friends, I had an 
oxygen pump with me in the trunk to supple- 
ment the supply of air. 

I was then left, and in about an hour I heard 
my friends return with a cart. The trunk was 
lifted on to the cart by two men, and after some 
knocking about I knew it was being opened. 
When I emerged I found myself in a private 
room at the Dolphin Hotel, where my friends 
had taken their “luggage” until the time of 
sailing. Here we had some cold beer and ices. 
I wanted them, for I had perspired horribly in 
the trunk and was extremely thirsty. 

We remained in the hotel until 2.40 p.m. 
Meanwhile one of my helpers had purchased his 
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How to Prolong Life. 


By ROY BEAL. 


‘The other day a prominent Commissioner of 
Health made the statement that he believed 
that the reason the employees in a certain de- 
partment of city government did not turn out 
the usual amount of work previously done by 
them was not because they were less efficient 
than formerly but because they were sic 

This statement was considered so radical by 

the heads of the other departments that they did 
not hesitate to say that they regarded his  state- 
ment as nothing more or less than a joke. But 
the Commissioner, himself a physician, realized 
more correctly than anyone else, the truth of 
what he had said, so he decided to have a test 
made. % 
Thereupon he had 100 men in a_de- 
partment examined to determine their exact 
physical fitness, and at the conclusion of the 
examination, it was found that 95 of the 100 
men examined were physically inefficient. Out 
of the remaining five which passed as physi 
cally in condition to perform their work  satis- 
ctorily, only one was found to be in good 
health, 

The result of this startling discovery 
has since been made the basis for working out 
a system for examining all city employees at 
regular intervals, in the hope that proper reme- 
dies might be inaugurated to the end that the 
physical standards for efficient service might 
be more nearly complied with. And this 
brings us to the point which it is my desire to 
emphasize in this article and that is, the urgent 
necessity for analyzing and knowing one’s 
physical condition. 

More people are physically unfit, without 
knowing it, than most folks imagine. ‘This 
statement is not made to alarm anyone, but to 
cause people to stop and consider fora moment 
the following questions: Am I healthy or do I 
only think Tam? How can 1 know whether 
Tam well or ill? A doctor should be able to 
readily answer all of these questions but can 
you answer them, correctly, yourself? 


Hardly. Nor can it be expected that 
you should be able to do so, ‘There- 
fore I will answer them for you. One 


and that is, that if you 
have any doubts about your physical condi- 
tion you are one of those whom this subject 
should interest. If I had any doubts as to: my 
own condition I should not let the sun go 
down over my head until I Aveze just what my 
physical condition was. 

One of the most important questions con- 
fronting civilization today is the — health 
question. How many persons know what 
the state of their health 1s?) What is your 
condition of health—if you know? If you 
are frank enough to admit that you don't 
know, will you also be frank enough to admit 
that you should know? Granting that you 
admit this to be true, how then can you know, 
what the true condition of your health is? 

By asking yourself whether or not all of your 
organs function normally, that is, whether your 
bowels move regularly-—whether or not spots 

spear to float before your eyes, whether you 
not anacmic, nervous, bilious, irritable, 
easily upset, mentally undecided, lack ability 
to concentrate; whether or not you are con- 
stipated, and the countless other symptoms 
that indicate auto toxemia (self_ poisoning by 
absorption of the toxins [poisons] in the waste 
food products in your body). 

If you feel that one or more of these 
symptoms are present in your case, you 
can rest assured that something is going 
wrong somewhere in your internal) mechan- 
ism. To realise this ts the first step 
towards prolonging your life. The next step is 
to cleanse the colon (large intestine) of its ac 
cumulated debris and after that, to keep it clean 
and free from the enervating, health destroying, 
toxic poisons which so rapidly multiply during 
intestinal congestions and thereby undermine “ 
the system, resulting in premature old age and 
death. 

A recurrence of this condition can be 
prevented by systematic internal bathing, a 
practice which is being endorsed by some of 
the greatest medical authorities in the world. 
It would be impossible, in this small space, to 
detall the wonderful results already obtained, 


thing is certain, 


10 THE 


not in one, but in thousands of cases, many of 
them supposed to be incurable. You can 
learn more about this subject by writing to Dr. 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, of 134 West 65th Street, New 
York, mentioning that you read this article in 
Tue Wipe Wor-pb Macazing, and by so doing 
Dr. Tyrrell will mail to you, free of cost or 
obligation, a copy of his book, ‘The What, the 
Why and the Way of Internal Bathing.” This 
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book will tell you more about the fundamental 
cause of disease than any other book you ever 
read in your life. 

You owe it, not only to yourself, but to your 
family as well, to send for a free copy of this 
book. Your so doing will mark for you the 
first step in the direction of the goal which all 
men and women should aspire to reach—good 
health and long life. 


Normal Sight Now Possible 
Without Eye-Glasses 


Because your eyes are in any way affected, 
it no longer means that you must look for- 
ward to wearing glasses for the balance of your 
life. 

For it has been conclusively proven that eye- 
weaknesses are primarily caused by a lack of 
blood circulation in the eye, and when the nor- 
mal circulation is restored, the eye rapidly 
regains its accustomed strength and clearness 
of vision. 

The most eminent eye specialists are agreed 
that even in so serious a condition as cataract 
of the eye, an increase in blood circulation is 
most beneficial. 

It is now possible to safely give the eyes just 
the massage (or exercise) which they need, to 
bring them back to a normal, healthy condition 
of natural strength, and this method has been 
successful in restoring normal eyesight to thou- 
sands and making them absolutely independent 
of eye-glasses. 


It does not matter what the trouble with 
your eyes may be; for old-sight, far-sight, 
near-sight, astigmatism, and even more serious 
eye troubles, have yielded to this gentle mas- 
sage, which is extremely simple, entirely safe, 
and takes but a few minutes of each day. 

If you will write to the Ideal Masseur, 134 
W. 65th St, New York City, you will receive 
free on request, a very enlightening booklet on 
“The Eyes, Their Care, Their Ills, Their 
Cure,” which is a scientific treatise on the eyes, 
and gives full details about this Nature treat- 
ment and its results. All you need do is to ask 
for the book and mention having read this in 
Tue Wipk Wor_p Macazine. 

There are few people who consider that eye- 
glasses add to their appearance, surely they 
add to no one’s comfort, and if you prefer not 
to wear them, this free book will inform you 
how many others have accomplished this 
result safely, successfully and permanently. 
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passage and had gone to the Prejectura to obtain 
a permit to embark. 

When all was ready I got into the trunk and 
was again taken to the docks. Here the trunk 
was put on end and I had the pleasure of standing 
on my head for some time. At last, however, 
I felt myself being lifted on to what I saw was 
an open railway wagon, but, the trunk being 
heavy, it was dropped by the men. One of them 
remarked in Spanish: “El bojote no es de 
hojas ” (‘ This package is not of leaves!) 1 
was in fear and trembling lest, with the knocking 
about, I should give vent to an exclamation and 
discover myself, but at last I was put safely on 
to the wagon. 

Time wore on, and I heard the clocks chime 
the hours and half-hours. What agony I was 


going through, doubled up in a trunk on an open 
wagon, with a tropical sun blazing down on it, 
and the temperature ninety-one degrees in the 
However, all things come to an end, 


shade ! 


At last, after what seemed ages of suffering, 
I heard a voice which I recognized say, “‘ Estas 
vivo viejo?” (‘Are you alive, old man?”’), 
and on my replying in the affirmative the 
trunk was quickly opened and I scrambled 
out, in a state of utter exhaustion, at 6.10 
p-m. I had been inside that box three hours 
and a half, and had just used the last of the 
oxygen. 

My friend gave me a good stiff dose of brandy, 
and I then proceeded to change my clothes and 
dress, a suit-case having been brought along 
with some of my clothes. The friend who had 
taken the passage, after wishing me Adios and 
God-speed, then went off the steamer, having 
handed his passage to the purser, and I was left 
alone to represent the passenger. I made my 
case known to the purser, who treated me with 
every consideration. 

After leaving port I went on deck to breathe 
the fresh air, and thanked Heaven for the 


The Author (on right) in the hospital to which he was sent to be treated for the partial paralysis caused by his terrible 
experiences in prison. 


and at last I felt myself being hoisted up by a 
winch and dropped, more or less gently, on the 
deck of the steamer. I then heard someone ask 
for the trunk to be taken to his cabin, as he had 
to get some things out of it. This was done, 
after much knocking about, during which I stood 
on my head several times. 


good friends who had helped me to break 
away from what now seemed to me a terrible 
nightmare. 

On arrival at Porto Rico I felt myself a free 
man once more, and vowed I would never 
again meddle in politics in a South American 
Republic. 


AND ENDS. 


The “Card House”—The Suspended Fakir—A “Haunted Tree,” etc., etc. 
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The “Card House” at Ashburton, Devonshire, which is said 
to have been built by a gambler out of his winnings at cards. 
Photo. by M. Leventun 


HE old house seen in the above photo- 
graph is a well-known landmark at 
Ashburton, Devonshire. The building 
is known as the “Card House,” for 
the reason that the markings shown 
on the front represent the “ pips ” of 
playing cards, According to local tradition, the 
house was built by a gambler out of his winnings 
at cards, 

The fire departments of most of the large 
American cities have practice-towers on which the 
men drill daily with apparatus for the saving of 
life and property. The tower seen in the picture 
—that of the Los Angeles fire department—is of 
wood, and is seventy-five feet high and twelve 
feet square. Each storey has two windows on 
each side, makirg it as nearly like a real building 


as possible. Four men with ladders are sent up the sides of 
the tower at the same time, and each movement is timed to 
prevent confusion. In addition to the ladders, life-lines are 
used in descending. Another practice is leaping from the 
tower into life-nets, and each man is required to rescue 
a dummy figure—a leather bag filled with sand. A fire- 
captain directs the men with whistle-blasts. From twelve 
to eighteen men are sent from the various companies at one 
time to attend the drills, and in this way the tower is kept 
in constant use. 
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The great tower on which the firemen of Los Angeles practise ladder and 
“saving work, 
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The Agency of a United People 


A striking comparison between a homo- 


geneous country and a eterogeneous 
group of countries is obtained by placing 
over the man of the United States the map 
of Europe. ese represent the same area 
—about 3,000,000 square miles—if a few of 


the remote provinces of Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in popula- 
tion, with more than four times as many 
people as the United States; in the num- 
ber of large cities, with two and a half 
times as many cities of over 100,000 
population. 

Yet the United States, a comparatively 
young country, has outstripped Europe in 

e diffusion of civilization, because of its 
wonderfully greater means of communi- 
cation between all s of its area. The 
United States not only excels in transporta- 
tion facilities, but it has nearly three timesas 
manytelephonesasEurope, or about eleven 
times as many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Transconti- 
nental Line we now talk from one end of 
this country to the other, while in Europe 
the longest conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta. and even that 
depends on the imperfect co-operation of 
unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries and 
many different languages, serves as an il- 
luminating contrast to the United States, 
with one language and a homogeneous 
people, despite the fact that our popula- 
tion has been derived from all parts of the 
world, 


During the last forty years the steadily 
extending lines of the Bell System have 
contributed in no small measure to this 
amalgamating of different races. The 
latest achievement—the linking of coast 
to coast—has given greater force to the 
national motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


left them until last. A good 
specimen of one of these trees is 
shown below, and I eventually got 
the coolies to fell it after a night 
of feasting, prayer, and sacrifice. 
As the tree was falling a moaning 
noise was heard, caused by the 
wind whistling through the leaves. 
On hearing this my coolies took to 
their heels and fled for their lives. 
It was some time before I could 
er them again and get 
in story of the panic. They 
and were convinced, that 
the spirit had made a special 
appeal to each one of them, and 
a woman’s voice cried again and 
again, ‘ Tolong, tolong !’ (Help, 
help !’). They were in an abject 
state of terror, and were convinced 
some terrible calamity would 
befall them. Shortly after this a 
great deal of sickness visited the 
natives in that part of the estate, 
and particularly the coolies en- 
gaged in the felling work, fifty 
per cent. of them being in hospital 
within a month. This, in their 


An Indian fakir suspended, head downwards, over a fire of glowing coals, estimation, was the punishment 

inflicted by the ‘tree spirit.” In 

The fakirs, or religious mendicants of India, will go to that month there were about twenty deaths. I also fell 
extraordinary extremes in order to gain merit or extract sick with fever, and it was some time before I wis able 


aph represents a toresume work. I could give several other instances of a 


alms from the faithful. The above photog 
similar character, and [am sure any European who has 


fakir suspended, head downwards, froma tree and beit 
swung to and fro by his chela, or disciple, over a 
fiercely - glowing fire. What this means under the 
blazing Indian sun the reader can imagine for him- 
self. The picture was taken at Sonepore mela (fair). 
It seems that we have not yet heard the last of 
the “haunted trees” referred to in “The Tree 
Spirit,” published in a recent number, which 
lowed a similar story of earlier date. “I should 
like,” writes a North of England correspondent, “to 
give you two further instances. For some years I 
was in British North Borneo, where the superstjtions 
of the natives are, indeed, a factor to be seriously 
considered if anything like peace is to reign. One, 
and certainly the most important one, especially 
in the Murut district, in the interior of British 
North Borneo, is the belief in the poko hantu (tree 
spirit). Almost every large tree that is seen towering 
above the average growth of jungle is considered, by 
natives and coolies alike. to be a hantu, or spirit’ 
tree. One particular instance I wish to refer to 
happened on an estate in British North Borneo when 
it was being cleared for rubber about six years ago. 
A Mr. Hamilton was in charge, and, while felling the 
jungle, the coolies came to a hantu tree, which they 
refused to cut down. No amount of coaxing would 
induce either Chinese, Malay, or Javanese  coolies 
to fell it. Mr. Hamilton, after a time, lost patience, 
and forced some Javanese coolies to cut it down while 
he stood over them. Before the Javanese com- 
menced work, however, they prayed to the spirit, 
asking it to visit the punishment that would be 
inflicted for this outrageous deed on the Tuan 
(white master), as they were only his slaves and he 
was responsible, About six months later Mr. Hamilton 
died in Singapore Hospital, after an illness lasting 
three months. To this day the coolies on the estate 
tell the story with bated breath. When I was 
clearing jungle for planti rubber on the same 
estate I had the greatest difficulty imaginable in 
getting these hantu trees cut down, and invariably Photo, by 


A “haunted tree” in the North Borneo jungle. 


Messrs. Hunter, 
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$300 Monthly for You! 


I want square men and women to act as my Special 
Eales 


EXPENSES EVERY MONTH. I want to show YOU 
how to make more money easier, quicker, more sure 
and certain than you ever did before in all your life. 
I want you to advertise, sell and appoint local 
agents for the most sensational seller in 50 
years—the startling invention that has set the 
entire country agog— 


The Robinson Folding Bath Tub 


Here’s an absolutely new invention. Nothing else 
ike it. taken the entire country by storm. 
Solves the bathing problem. Gives every home a 
modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the 
house. No plumbing, no waterworks needed. Take 
full length baths in an; stairs, down stairs, 
bed room, si chen, any room in 

folds ‘In small roll, 


youit's GREAT! Remember 
it ig needed in every home. Means 
modern bathing facilities for all 
the people. A godsend to humanity. 


Sensational Sales 


Success! 


Wis., 820 first month. Beasley, Nebr., $6 profit first 
h N if. in 3 days. Mathias, 
Florida, $120 in 2 days. Corrigan, N. Y., $114 in 6) 
hours. "0. H. ‘Tremor, Ind, $9 profit in G'hours. W. 
; »§ Z days. Average men, 
average sales, averi wns. Undeniable Proof o: 
the Big Money to be made by hustlers everywhere, The 
Robinson Tub is badly wanted and eagerly bought. 


Customers’ Words of Praise 

Seo how pleasod these people are, “Delighted with 
ib; will recommend it,” Mrs. Jennie Hall, Miss. 
Bath Tub, 0. K. Wm. Benz, Ohio. 
‘Our Tub has been in daily uso. Fine," Mrs. J. BE, 
Randall, N.Y. “Have been using your Tub, Gould 
not do without it,” Mrs. G. ©. Money, Iowa. “*Robin- 
son Tub first class,” Chas. A. Massie, Wash. "Tub 
arrived. Ohildren'and all delighted,” O. R. Loucks, 
La. Wo all took a bath. It sure isa daisy, O. L: 
Morris, Ore. “After testing your Tub can say it 
surely is a wonder and gives entire satisfaction,” 
O. P. Morgan, Ohio. 


I want you to handlo your county. Fil furnish 
demonstrating tub on a liberal basis. 
yes, 
mone 
month south. aro 
everywhere. 
have no bath- 
rooms. ¥. the orders right and left. 
nick sales and immenso profits. 2sales a day means 
‘8 month profit. Stop and realize the tremendous 
possibilities, Look around you. Bo amazed. Your 
heirhbors, friends, relatives, have no. bathrooms. 
‘They are eager for one; never had the opportunity to 
install one. You step in; show the tub, Sale’s made, 
profit sure. 


No Experience Needed 


Why, I don’t care if you never sold anything 
bofore’ in, all, your Jife, you can make good, big 
money with me. You're honest? You're square? 

course you are. You've got grit, ginger, gumption? 


Of course you have. You want to make ‘on 
want to make big money? Sure you do. Well, that’s 
all Task, If you are willing to do your best, backed 


by my co-operation and help, you can blast_ont the 
biggest financial success of’ your. career. I grant 
credit, you know so money can't hold you back, I 
furnish sample on liberal plan. T help you out and 
back you up. So don’t Jet doubt drag you back, You 
have nothing to lose. My other men are, building 
homes, starting bank accounts. So can youl 


Demon- 
strating 
Tub 
Furnished 


Mail This 
Coupon TODAY 


Yes, sign this coupon right now. Don'tsend me a 

single penny. Don't send me any return postage. 
Don't send me any remuneration at all. Just sign 
and mail the coupon. ‘That isall Task. By sending 
the coupon you give me the chance to prove every 
word I have said. Let me prove every statement. 
Let me tell you the whole enthusing, ambition- 
awakening story of a tremendous world-wide success, 
Will you do this? Of course you will. Sign and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


H.S. ROBINSON, Pres. 
The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
1250 Factories Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Walkerville, Ontario, Canada i] 
—— ee i oe 


Guaranteed for 10 Years! Gannot Leak 

Every Robinson Folding Bath Tub that leaves our factory is 
guaranteed for ten years against any defect in manufacture. This is 
due to the remarkable invention, *'Steeline,"* the material used inthe 
construction of the Robinsoa Folding Bath Tub. Constructed with 
this material the tub can be, and is guaranteed for lv years, Should 
ltprove detective a new tub ls lnmediately furnished in ite place. ” This guarantee 
protects every customer for a period of 10 years. —Steeline makes the tub eoft and 
Pllable, yet ttrong and laiting. Tbe tub cannot oplly tip bor splash. | Just as 


Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. ms 
1250 Factories Bldg., Toledo, O. 


$3008 month looks good to me, Write me 
gnd tell me all about your special plan and 


‘and durable in use as the ordinary enameled tub, but in convenience so far how I can make this big money soting as 
sep iapring be Rim Toh onc usar porek, Jog |g your represeutative. ‘This obligates mo. fn 
where boost the Robinson Tub to their frier ybich makes the eales come fast and nO way. 


ture for cur representatives. Surely the Ideal bathing equipment without one 


obyeotionable feature. 
Empties Nself 
Remember this: Tbe Hobinéen Folding Bath Tub, equipped with our special 
Outlet Emptying Device makes the tub positively gelf-ewptylng. How convenient and 
Dandy this Ia. "After the bath po fuse and bother, exptying the tul 
‘ay 'All the eo 
‘up-to-date bathroom, x Strect and Nos... s.++ sees ceeeeca cannes seston 
In the way when not in use, Ni 
"Any room can be made intoa bathroom in 
wonder users are delighted and agents are enthusiastic? The Robluson Folding Bath 
‘Tub demonstrates its value immediately upon showing. It is the ideal bathing 
equipment for every home, elty, country or town, for camplog, eto. as well as the 
one tub for the alok-toom, bed-room, parlor, Iiving room or kitchen, any 
room ean be made into a bathroom in jiffy. All this without plumbing, 
water works or extra expense, After the initial cost there are no further expenses 
to pay. Every home everywhere is just waiting for the Kobingon Folding Tub. 


| Namessseer sees cess sees 


re time. 


rOOOLE 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Old and new—A twelve-ox team alongside a modern steam tractor in a Hawaiian sugar field. 


been in the East for any length of time could 
do the same. These incidents happened on the 
Melalap Estate, British North Borneo, and the month 
of illness and deaths among the coolies was January, 
Tytt.” 

Few indeed are the places where the steam or petrol 
tractor has been adopted for ploughing which had not long 
ago dispensed with the slow-moving buliock as a work 
animal. The above photograph, showing a twelve-ox 
team alongside a modern steam tractor in a Hawaiian sugar 
field, is probably unique in the contrast it offers between the 
old and the new. The use of steam in Hawaiian agriculture 
is increasing rapidly, and it is not likely that a photograph 


E. 


away part of the derrick. The drill-point was later 
found fifteen hundred feet from the well. The first photo- 
graph is a view of the bottom of the derrick taken just after 
the gas was struck. The gas stream can be plainly seen in 
this picture, resembling a great jet of high-pressure steam. 
A few days after the gas began to flow from the well the 
immediate neighbourhood was disturbed by earthquakes, 
and one morning the people woke up to find that 
the oil - well, derrick, and machinery had disappeared 
bodily into the ground! In its place was a seething 
cauldron of mud, water, and gas, surrounded by smaller 
lakes of bubbling mud and water. The second photo- 
graph shows the cauldron which marks the site of 
the gas-well. The 
confused mass in 
the centre, which 
appears to be some 
form of plant - life, 
is in reality a 
seething, bubbling 
mass of mud. In 
the distance is 
shown a well which 
had been drilled 
several years before 
and abandoned. 
When the earth 
tremors occurred 
this well, curiously 
enough, also be- 
came active, and has 
since been spouting 
a large stream of 


The oil-well that went on strike—The gas stream is seen at the bottom of the derrick, looking like a jet of steam, a+ 


similar to this 
one can be taken in 
the future. 

The two photo- 
graphs here repro- 
duced show a 
gas-well near Sinton, 
‘Texas,U which 
acted in a most 
peculiar manner. To 
begin with, while 
the owners of the 
well were drilling 
for oil, they struck, 
quite suddenly, at 
a depth of two 
thousand feet, a 
tremendousgas-flow 
which blew the drill 
clean out of the 


casing and tore 
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The Qrimttzr $1050 


Complete with Westinghouse Starting and Lighting System 


In past years many men, although conceding the wonderful mechanical 
completeness of the Detroiter, have paid extravagantly for other cars in 
order to get a semblance of European style. 

Pay these prices no longer. The 1915 Detroiter, retaining its remark- 
able chassis, gives you a design of surpassing beauty—the European ideal 
complete. And all at a modest American price. 


The “High Speed” Motor—An Advance Type. 


Tremendous power at all speeds marks the long-stroke, ball- nagar 
Detroiter engine. Eight first places in the world’s greatest ee! 
contests—at Indianapolis and Lyons, France—were this year won by 
foreign motors of this type. They swept all other motors clear from the 
field in an avalanche of victory. ‘The Detroiter motor is the only motor 
of this type in an American car, 


A Few Special Features 


The biggest car at the price. The lightest car of its 
class—less than 2300 pounds. 112 in. wheelbase. 
32 horsepower. Wormdriven silent starting motor. 
Full-floating rear axle. 3-point platform rear spring 


suspension. Actual one-man top. Four 24-inch doors. 

Twenty-operation body finish. Ball-bearings through- 

out. Emergency search lamp. Electric cigar lighter. 

Electric flash oil gauge. 20 to 25 miles per gallon 
of fuel. 100 miles to quart of lubricant. 


Other models, without starters, $850 to $925. 
Write for our color plate folder with complete 
description. 


BRIGGS-DETROITER COMPANY, 


5008 Holbrook Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Bye Baby Bunting, 

Papa’s gone a hunting 

For the new GEM DAMASKEENE, 
To shave himself both quick and clean. 


A Friend in Need—A Friend Indeed 


Buy a GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR and haveit 
handy—you'll need it most when you least expect it. 
The EM means shaving comfort—all difficulties 
solved—try it ten days and if you are not con- 
vinced, retum razor to your dealer and get your 


dollar—we stand behind the dealer. 


$ buys the 
(0) DAMASKEENE 
Razor Outfit 
—— complete in genu- 
uine leather case, 
together with 7 
GEM DAMASKEENE Blades 
and extra stropping handles. 


P* Ally 
AN 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH 
591 ST. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL 
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8 Jewel 
A Month 


. 
Burlington 
The Master Timepiece Now Sold Direct for Only 
The Superb Burlington Watch—adyusted to positions, adjusted 
to temperature and adjusted to isochronism—now at the direct rock-bottom 
price—the same price that even the wholesale jeweler must pay—and in order to 
encourage everybody to secure this watch at once, pay this rock-bottom price, 
either for cash or $2.50 a month on this great special offer. We send the watch 
on approval, prepaid. You risk absolutely nothing—you pay nothing, not one cent, 
unless you want this exceptional offer after seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


Newest Ideas in Watch Cases 


The triumphs of master goldsmiths are yours to choose from 

on this great special offer. Write today for catalog and see the handsome 

illustrations in full color. Notice especially the Inlay Enamel Mono- jannnnenann: 

grams, Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, 3 

French Art and Dragon Designs, Etc., Etc. Open face or f Burlington 

hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen’s 12 and 16 sizes. Watch Co. 

@ 19th St. &MarshallBivd. 

A Dept.1351 Chicago, Ill. 

ea Please send me (without obli- 

ff ohcnwech entice 

tion of your cash or $2.50 a month 
Fl offer on the Burlington Watch. 


POD) | 


BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY 


19th Street and Marshall Blvd.—Dept. 1351 —Chicago, Ml. 
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One Home in Nine 
About 2,000,000 homes—one in nine, the 
country over—have charge accounts here now. 
Your friends—your neighbors—buy their home 
things here on credit. We urge you, for your 


own sake, to find out why. 
50c Brings Kildust $ 595 
Our Kildust has every desirable 


Suction Sweeper, price 
feature found in sweepers 


selling at twice our 
price. Ordor it 
right from this 
paper ond 
try it for 30 
days, 
Brush and 
Suction 
nozzle 
work to- 
gether, as 
the sweep- 
er glides 
smoothly 
over the 
carpet, pick- 
ing up all the 


dirtand particles, 
50c pOomesin beautifal 
ard-wood case, 
Monthly finished in rich ma* 


h okol-platod trimuntany Bieber eet 
ith heavy nickel-plated trimmings, big rubber.tie 
see areas fend ca ceel plated trimmings. big x 7 inchea 
high, 10% inches wide und 13 inches long— standard: sie: 
Weight only 0 Ibe 

No. F4C1 430. ‘Privo. 


eo 
MauSien¢ 


1188 W, 35th Street, Chicago 


Homes You Envy 
Buy Here on Credit—Pay 3 Cents a Day 


A Year to Pay ~ 


Our new-style credit involves no references, 
no red tape whatever. We will open your 
account when you ask for our catalog, and mail 
you a Credit Card. 

Then you may order whatever you want for 

‘our home. We will send it on 30 days’ triak; 

eturn at our expense anything not wanted; 

Take a year to pay each bill. Save a few 
cents daily—send us a little each menth. We 
ask no interest, no extra price. 


Save up to 50 Per Cent 


We save you five profits by dealing direct. And we 
Save you by enormous buying. On some things we save 
youhalf. The average saving is 33 per cent. 

We send goods on trial, subject to return, because 
our prices seem so unbelievable. 


Our Biggest Book 


Our Spring Bargain Book is the largest and finest 
that we ever issued. It shows 5,160 home things, many 
in actual colors. It costs us §1per copy, but we send 
one to a family free, 

Send us this coupon for it. See this immense exhibit. 
Sce how little good things need to cost. Your Credit 
Card will come with the book. Send the cou n now. 
Be sure to ask for Book of Spring Styles for Women also. 


Picturing 5,160 
ADollar Book”: 
Furnit Draperies—Lin: Cc. ters” Tools 
Carrie aos Reamerien Linens Carpenter’ Toole 
Oilcloths, etc. Silverware Sewing Machines 
Baby Cal Kitchen Cabinets Cameras—Pictures 


Pay 3 Cents a Day 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
118g _ W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail me your Spring Furniture Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 
«.--Stove Book 
----Spring Styles for Wo 
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Your Credit Card 


Entitles You to One Year’s Time on Home Things 


No Red Tape 

This is our 1915 credit pian, based on 50 years 
of selling to home lovers. 

We will open your account when you ask for 
our catalog. oO references required. Your 
Credit Card will be mailed with the book. 

Then you may order when and what you wish 


The Housewife’sFriend 
eer St | Brings 
req JUC It 


Order right from this 
pat to get this big 

in as there wero 
not enough to catalog. 
This cabinet is made 
throughout of selected 
hardwood. Entirefront 
is selected oak, highly 
finished in a light gold- 
en color. The top isan 
entirely new design, 
‘The large china closet 
section has wood doors 


Wk 


inches deep 

tted with a 

oard on one 

on the other, also two 

good-sized drewers. Di- 

rectly pier the table top isa removable bread board Cabinet 
stands 65 inches high. Shipping weight about 175 1b 

NOC SEABALO.” Price ene Polght about 16 tbs. $9.95 


Spieoe), 
May, Stern 


1456 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


and say, ‘‘Charge to my account.” The goods 
will be sent on 30 days’ free trial, subject to 
return, You buy nothing until you see it and 
use it for a month. 

On every bill we allow one year's time. You 
may pay as convenient, a little each month. 
No contract is asked, no security, no interest. 


one ° 
Millions Do This 
About 2,000,000 homes have such accounts here now. 
‘That means one home in nine. Your own friends and 
neighbors have them, 

‘hey pick out home things from the largest exhibit 
ever shown, They save an average of one-third on 
price. They save five profits by dealing direct. They 
get all the benefit of our enormous buying. And th 
pay in such an easy way that they scarcely feelit. It 
means only a few cents per day. 


5,160 Pictures 


Our new Spring Bargain Book pictures 5,160 things 
for the home, many in actual colors. This mammoth 
book costs us $1 per copy. but we send it free. 

Send this coupon for it. It will show you everything 
made for homes, and tell you how little such thi 
need to cost. Your Credit Card will come with 
book. Mail us the coupon today. 


Be sure to ask for Book of Spring Styles for Women also. 


Picturing 5,160 
ADollar Book *fiz2®: 
Eeretare se Dronericg Linens Gerpenters Tools 
Oilcloths, etc. Silverware Sewing Machines 
Baby Cabe Kitchen Cabinets Cameras—Pictures 


Pay 3 Cents a'Day 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1456 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail me your Spring Furniture Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 
..Stove Book. ..-- Watches and Jewelry, 
-- Spring Styles for Women. 


Name ...222 200 --0ne2 cane connae none snee sence cacnes secs cece 
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| Faedh 
“Imperial” Spanish brown 
a + Y eather seat and] peck. Seat 
a8 4 springs, stuffed 
r tow and cotton, gamer 
| u Ss ou Front and back posts 


handsomely carved. 
Seat front plaited and 
back is button tufted, 


Remarkable Bargains poet 
Never Before Equaled \\ ‘si=)s" 


low price of 
More than ever before you owe it to yourself and $3.45 
family to get acquainted with the startling Hartman 
values in Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Silverware, “ ’e 
Draperies, Clocks, Stoves, Refrigerators, Sewing CoMapsible Go-Cart 
Machines, Jewelry, Washing Machines, Beddin; fc No. MH172. One motion collapsible 
Curtains, cte., whichasthe largest homefurnishing \WJRvee Go-carh; eaetps a: convenient 
concern in the world our $10,000,000 purchasing }\@ 
power enables us to buy in such immense quanti- BV 
ties that we secure the best the market affords, 
at absolutely rock bottom prices, peed 


Ne Se ais andle. 
Your Credit Good OG eee 
Pay A Little At A Time a oe 


e ship dependable homefurnishing: is tomo! 75c 
Bargain 8 shirt Veshipd able homefurnishing goods tomore than a million Month 
c customers year after year, in every part of thiscountry. Theplan 


fed on side. Finished good, no matter where you live, no matter how small your income; 
natural color. Four order what you need, pay a littleevery month, We require noref- 
pronged 10 in.” eypress erences, ask no embarrassing questions, charge no interest, ask no 


lashor block, eannot slip ecuri 1 i pred! ‘is 
orerack: oe carte slip security.” Most liberal and satisfactory credit plan ever devised.' 


able; roller bearings, oaay Don’t Miss These Wonderful 
3 legs which bolt into iron 


bockata, Tons tent clothes. Get-Acquainted Bargains — 


Price 50 Per Ce Th 
& ¢ Hartman Company alone has such unbounded 
$4.50 C month f Ss = confidence in its goods that it offers to, send to any, 
i i \ reader of this publication any one of the remarkable 
ful hardwood Lawn Swing that without asking you to send any money in ad- 
gers and // vance. Butat there prices we can afford to send 
is exceptionally well made ‘\ but one to each family. Order 
and durable, | Posts are y any one you wi h from this 
ote se 8 ly [ advertisement; when you get 
Polaclens freeman \ \ our mammoth catalog, order 
f» \ any amount you desire, 


Every Hartman Bargain 


: Sells On Its Merit 
. Read our guarantee: “We 
2-Inch Post Steel Bed Outfit gruarantee to ship each and every Sores 
bed outfit bargain, article on approval and if within thir- 
cousisthig of ty days from receipt of the goods Brussels Rug Bargain 
anything is not perfectly satisfac- aad, vin é aizci Sa. 
Brussels Rugin 4 sizes. Sone 
tory, for any reason whatever, We Design is very charm- A 
will accept their return and when i neat medallion 
U = F rf the goods are zetated to Us, WO Sorin Col mtjonial 
fj up es high will refund all moneys paid on border, Colors 
aad L fabriesteel frame, YY “them, including payment of Green Htrown Red and 
Tae : totton top bre filed freight both ways. a great opportunity 
i FRE HARTMAN'S magnificent 
MAMMOTH 
CATALOG iM 
3 This is the most interesting 
e Green or Vernis Martin, Homefurnishing Catalog 
Our prise nly $9.77 75 q her you have ever seen. Hun- 
i C Month dreds of pages done in 
beautifulcolors. You 
need a copy. Send 
your name and ad- 
dress on apostal to- i 
day and receive a copy absolutely free, prepaid. 


HARTMAN 


Furniture & Carpet Co., / 
3989 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il 
sh, 3-pi 


s 2 Missi 
Set, Tabl F ‘convenient book . 
sheif at either Rock ir made tomatch; 
upper and outside panels upholgtered with ‘Imperial’ ul 
Spanish leather; seat set on 4 springs, 


sea Pace" $11.78 7 SCmontn 


Sy masa st Laie has proven so satisfactory that we say to you—"Your eredit is = = 
AAG 
a ae a 
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